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"THY  YEARS  SHALL  HAVE  NO  END.- 

Annie  Pike  Greenwood. 

Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth:  and  the  heavens  are  the 
ivork  of  thy  hands. 

They  shall  perish,  hut  thou  shalt  endure:  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like 
a  garment;  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed 

But  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end. 

—Psalm  102:  25,  27. 

I. 

Offspring  of  God !    Child  of  the  Unknown  Life ; 
Part  of  the  Plan  made  Flesh  to  hold  the  Light ; 
Wave  of  that  vast,  unfathomable  Sea 
Touching  the  shores  of  Here  with  mystery ; 
The  Dust  of  Earth  flies  up  to  blind  thy  Sight ! 
Rejoice!  Thou  canst  not  with  the  Finite  blend — 
Thou  art  of  God — thy  years  shall  have  no  End ! 

IL 

Why  grievest  thou  for  Time  we  count  in  Hours? 
Why  build  a  blazing  Pyre  to  every  year? 
Why  dig  a  Grave  for  that  which  Never  Was, 
And  count  as  Finished  where  is  never  Pause? 
Thou  art  not  Fellow  to  so  base  a  Fear 
That  thou  for  Aye  on  this  small  Space  depend ! 
Thou   art   of   God! — thy    Years  shall  have  no  End! 

HL 

Earth  shall  decay  and  drift  among  the  Stars; 
Heaven  shall  pass,  and  Greater  Realms  shall  be ; 
All  shall  be  changed  by  that  Unchanging  Cause, 
And   nothing   Be   as    anything  that  Was ; 
Yet  shalt  thou   live ! — for  thine.  Eternity ; 
Thou  to  the  Edict  of  no  Year  must  bend — 
Thou  art  of   God; — Thy  Years  shall  have  no  End! 


-A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR.- 

Rose  K.  Thomas. 


"I  say,  Tom,  what  are  we  pacing 
to  do  New  Years?  Pretty  bad  bus- 
iness this  being  away  from  home 
during  the  holidays.  We  were  lucky 
in  our  Christmas,  though.  Fine 
people,  the  Williams'.  Sorry  they 
had  to  leave  town.  We  might  have 
had  another  gala  day." 

Tom  and  Tommie,  for  such  was 
the  other  boy's  name,  and  we  can't 
ask  him  to  change  it  for  our  conve- 
nience, had  just  come  down  the  li- 
brary steps  and  were  walking  to- 
wards their  boarding  house. 

"The  last  day  in  dear  old  naught- 
seven.  Think  of  it  Tommie.  Do 
you  remember  the  time  we  had  a 
year  ago?" 

"Well,  rather.  But  let's  think  of 
something  to  do  this  time." 

The  past  three  months  of  school 
had  been  hard,  and  there  were  dou- 
ble as  many,  twice  as  hard  to  come. 
But  the  joy  of  success  more  than 
paid  for  days  and  nights  of  work 
and  worry.  Still  it  had  not  all  been 
hard  work.  Many  a  pleasant  after- 
noon or  evening  had  been  spent 
with  a  jolly  crowd  of  boys  or  boys 
and  girls  together.  And  even  the 
difficult  part  was  pleasure  for  both 
had  cherished  the  thought  of  goine 
east  to  College,  and  their  best  dream 
was  made  real. 

They  walked  fast,  for  it  was  very 
cold  and  a  cheerful  room  was 
awaiting  them  with  the  dear  old 
sun  brightening  everything  within 
his  reach. 

"Our  holidays  will  soon  be  over. 
New  Year's  tomorrow  and  three 
more  days.  WeVe  been  to  a  couple 
of  shows,  a  band  concert,  and  the 
rest   of   the   time   in    the    reading 


rooms  or  around  town.  Now  what?  " 

"How's  a  jolly  midnight  supper?" 

"Not  much  fun,  'ust  us  two,  do 
you  think?" 

"No,  I  reckon  a  big  crowd  and  a 
good  old  bob-sleigh  would  be  bet- 
ter, but—" 

"Stop,  you  make  me  homesick, 
and  I'm  blue  enough  now." 

"I  know  what's  the  matter,  but 
don't  worry.  It's  only  a  week  since 
your  last  letter.  She's  busy  with 
exams,  too." 

"Exams  nothing.    Not  during  va 
cation.     I've  been  wondering  what 
'..  wrote  last,  but  don't  think  it's  mv 
fault." 

"Of  course  it  isn't  nor  hers 
either.  You  doubting  creature.  Why 
I've  got  more  faith  in  her  than  you 
and — she's  not  my  girl.  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed."  He  gave  him  a 
rousing  slap  on  the  back.  "There, 
cheer  up.    What's  the  use  of — " 

"I  am  ashamed,  only  you  don't 
know  what  she  is  to  me,  Tom,  and 
if  a  letter  doesn't  come  nearlv  every 
day — well,  I'm  down,  that's  all.  But 
here  we  are  and  see,  I'm  cheerful 
now." 

"Hooray!  Well,  here's  my  hand 
on  it,  old  boy;  there's  not  anotiiei 
like  her  among  the  College  girls 
we've  met." 

"Bless  you  for  that;"  and  Tom- 
mie was  up  to  the  door  in  three 
leaps. 

Tom  lingered  a  little.  "The  last 
day  in  the  old  year,"  he  mused,  as 
he  mounted  the  steps,  "and  tomor- 
row we  be^in  all  over." 

"Here  are  letters  for  you,  dream- 
er. Tosty'  has  been  good  to  both 
of  us.  And  now  for  Bunker  Hill. 
Four  flights  is  a  big  climb,  but  it's 
upward,    Christian     soldiers,    and 


"A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR/' 


that's  sure.  Here's  a  charade  for 
you.  The  name  of  a  book,  two 
words,  five  syllables,  one  act — sort 
of  a  vaudeville  stunt-^repeatingf, 
yri!  know." 

*'The  name  of  a  book?  You're 
acting  it!" 

"Yes,  and  you,  too." 
"Give  up." 

"Oh,  easy  now.  It's  one  Miss 
Miles  read  to  us  in  the  Fourth 
;rn.de." 

"I^t  me  think.  "Little  rtien"— 
"Black  Beauty" — oh,  yes,.  "Stepping 
Heavenward."  Pretty  good.  Then 
I  suppose  "Black  Beauty"  is  the 
cook  and  "Little  Men" — well  one  of 
them  is  that  elephant  who  tried  to 
give  me  change  for  a  dollar  when 
I'd  given  him  a  two  dollar  bill.  If 
he  hadn't  been  behind  that  pigeon 
hole  he'd  have  been  scared  to  death. 
"Stepping  Heavenward."  Another 
flight  oup^ht  to  bring  us  to  the  gate." 
"No,  to  the  door." 
It  was  a  very  nice  room  when  you 
got  there.  Like  many  other  things 
in  life,  perhaps,  the  hard  getting 
there  made  it  all  the  nicer.  Flags 
of  the  old  school  and  of  the  new 
bung  on  the  walls,  and  pictures  ga- 
lore— almost  too  many  for  good 
taste  outside  of  a  den.  But  dens  is 
dens,  just  as  "pigs  is  pigs,"  and  like 
pigs,  you  can't  put  too  much  into 
them. 

There  was  a  small  connecting 
room  where  the  trunks  and  other 
belongings  were  stored.  A  bed 
stood  in  one  corner  and  often  some 
school  friend,  after  spending  the 
evening,  would  "tumble  in"  instead 
of  taking  the  long,  cold  trip  to  his 
own  dwelling. 

."Don't  say  'hackneyed  phrase,' 
but  this  is  solid  comfort,"  and  Tom- 
mie  threw  himself  on  the  couch  to 
read  his  letters.  "Once  more  the 
question  before  the  house  is,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  tomorrow?  Fd 
like  something  interesting  and  ex- 


citing. Mighty  glad  we've  worked, 
though,  eh  Tom?  Feel  joyous  over 
it,  even  if  New  Year's  is  sort  of 
lonesome,  won't  we?" 

"Yes,  (singing)  'For  I've  got  you 
and  you've  got  me,'  so  let's  be  hap- 
py.   What's  the  news?" 

"The  dear  Mater  says  all's  well. 
She  sends  you  her  love  and  wishes 
die  bells  could  ring  us  both  into  her 
arms  tonight." 

"Bless  her  heart.  If  there  were 
as  many  good  sons  as  there  are 
good  mothers,  what  a  world  of 
great  men  we'd  have." 

"Right  you  are.  What  are  your 
letters?" 

'Just  business;  but  luck  is  on  the 
way." 

"Good  for  you.  If  I  fall  asleep 
here  just  punch  me  in  half  an  hour. 
I  must  read  four  chapters  of  this 
law  before  supper." 

"All  right."  And  Tom  sat  down 
at  his  desk  to  work  out  some  "stuff" 
for  the  College  Weekly. 

11. 

"Say,  mister,  ain't  them  bells 
purty?" 

Two  young  men  were  standing 
within  the  shelter  of  some  dry-goods 
boxes  near  the  back  entrance  of  a 
big  store.  The  wind  came  through 
the  cracks,  but  they  didn't  notice 
that.  Each  was  deep  in  thoughts 
we  wouldn't  dare  try  to  write,  for 
words  are  weak  and  pictured  hopes 
for  the  future  or  lingering  mem- 
ories of  the  past  cannot  be  put  on 
paper.  At  home  the  ringing  bells, 
the  whistling  engines,  and  firing 
guns  thrilled  the  heart,  but  tonight 
the  chimes  rang  out  from  so  many 
different  throats,  the  thoughts  they 
brought  were  so  beautiful  that  the 
listeners  were  awed  and  dumb. 

"Ain't  they  purty,  mister?" 

"Keep  still,  Jimmie.  They  might 
tell  the  cop  we're  here." 
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The  spell  was  broken,  and  both 
young  men  turned  to  see  two  small 
boys  curled  up  behind  them  on  the 
j[^round.  They,  were  wrapped  in  an 
old  quilt. 

''What  are  you  youngsters  doing 
here?  You  ought  to  be  home  in 
bed/' 

"We  ain't  got  no  home.  We're 
news  kids." 

"Of  all  things !  And  look  at  the 
size  of  them?  How  long  have  you 
l)een  newsboys?" 

"Me  for  four  years." 

"And  the  little  fellow.  Is  he  your 
brother?" 

"Yes." 

"How  long  has  he  been  selling 
papers  ?" 

Since  las'  summer,  when  mother 
died." 

"But  you're  not  going  to  sleep 
here?  Outdoors  on  a  night  like 
this?" 

"It's  warmer'n  any  place  we've 
struck.  But  every  night  Fm  scared 
these  boxes*ll  be  gone  an'  then  the 
wind  takes  all  the  warm  away." 

It  was  fairly  snug  in  against  the 
wall,  for  the  warm  air  came  up 
from  the  cellar  through  the  grating, 
and  the  boxes  kept  the  wind  from 
"takin'  the  warm  away." 

"Haven't  you  any  father,  nor  big 
brothers,  nor  sisters?" 

"Nope — ^jes'  me  an'  Jimmie." 

"Did  you  have  any  supper?" 

"We  had  some  bread.  We're  sav- 
in' our  money  fur  New  Years." 

"How  much  have  you  got?" 

"Fifteen  cents." 

"Fifteen  cents!"  Tom  was  put- 
ting his  hand  into  his  pocket  when 
his  companion  touched  him. 

"What  do  you  say  to  our  mid- 
night supper,  now?  It  won't  be 
just  us  two.  We  can  have  a  regu- 
lar party  and  fill  these  kids  to  the 
brim.  Guess  we  can  afford  it  for 
once." 

"You're  a  brick.     Why  didn't  I 


think  of  that?  I  was  going  to  ''^ive 
tiiem  a  quarter  each,  but  your  idea 
beats  mine.    Ask  them." 

"Don't  you  want  to  go  to  supper 
with  us?" 

"Say,  mister,  do  you  mean  it?  ' 

"Of  course  we  do.    Come  on.  * 

Jimmie  didn't  grasp  the  situation. 
He»  hardly  liked  to  leave  his  warm 
spot,  but  his  brother  explained  it 
to  him. 

"An'  kin  I  have  some  pie?  Not 
jes'  look  at  it  through  the  window?" 

"You  bet  you  can.  And  soup  and 
chicken   and  cake  and — " 

"Hold  on  Tom ;  you'll  break  him 
as  well  as  us." 

Through  the  door  they  went  and 
past  the  desk.  The  boys  had  never 
been  past  the  desk  before  when 
they  came  to  bring  the  paper  to  the 
cashier — and  up  the  aisle.  Eyes 
and  mouths  were  wide  open,  and 
noses,  too,  for  that  matter.  "Jes' 
the  smell  was  fine,"  Billie  said. 

"Well,  gentlemen  what's  the  or- 
der?   Will  you  have  soup  first?" 

"Yes,  please.  I  like  the  kind  with 
carrots  an'  taters  in." 

"So  do  I,"  spoke  up  Jimmie. 

"Vegetable  soup  for  two.  Tom. 
what  will  you  have?" 

"I'll  take  my  first  course  out  in 
'lookin','  if  you  please." 

"All  right,  two  vegetable  soup 
and  two  'lookin,'  waiter." 

The  first  order  was  truly  a  short 
order. 

"Shall  we  have  chicken  or  broiled 
beef  next,  boys?" 

"Chicken,"  cried  both  lads  at 
once. 

"Roast  chicken,  mashed  potatoes 
gravy  and  green  peas.  Oh,  and 
waiter,  bring  us  nine  dollars  worth 
of  rye  bread." 

The  waiter  smiled,  but  he  did 
bring  considerable  bread. 

Then  came  the  dessert.  Each 
thinp^  seemed  better  than  the  last. 
Jimmie  ordered  "rice  puddin'  with 
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currens  in'*  first,but  when  his  broth- 
er called  out  "punkin  pie,"  he 
thought  he'd  rather  have  that. 

"Could  you  eat  both?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

So  two  pieces  of  "punkin  pie," 
and  two  dishes  of  rice  puddin'  with 
currens  in"  were  brought  on. 

I  am  sure  their  stomachs  were 
larger  than  their  little  fists  doubled 
together,  as  the  Hygiene  describes 
the  size  of  that  organ,  for  only  a 
wee  bit  was  left  on  two  of  the 
plates. 

When  they  were  about  through, 
Tommie  nudp^ed  Tom:  "What  do 
you  say  to  giving  them  a  night  in 
our  inner  bunk?  They'll  sleep  like 
tops  after  that  meal." 

"And  won't  their  dreams  be  hum- 
mers ?" 

"Well,  just  so  they  don't  spin  on 
their  heads  never  mind." 

"Peg  away,  peg  away.  Can  you 
go  me  one  better?" 

"That  small  top  is  going  to  sleep. 
Let's  get  them  to  bed.  It's  past  one." 

Outside  the  wind  was  biting  cold, 
but  I  doubt  if  any  of  them  felt  it. 
Billie  turning  to  go,  said : 

"You've  been  awful  good  to  us 
kids.  If  you'll  tell  me  where  you 
live  I'll  bring  you  a  paper,  an'  if 
yo'  wants  any  errunds,  I'll  run  'em." 

"I  kin,  too,"  said  a  very  sleepy, 
but  a  very  happy  little  voice. 

"All  right,  come  with  us  now.  It 
isn't  very  far,  and  we  can  show  you 
the  house."  And  the  four  went 
home  together. 

III. 

"Are  you  sure  they're  asleep. 
Tom?" 

]'Sound." 

"Then  come  out  here." 

"Pretty  good  looking  kids  when 
you  can  see  their  faces.  We'll  let 
them  sleep  in  the  morning,  even  if 
they  do  miss  their  sales." 


"Think  they  can  stand  another 
meal  like  that?  I'll  run  down  when 
I  wake  and  tell  the  land-lady  to 
set  two  extra  places  for  dinner. 
Won't  she  be  surprised  when  she 
sees  our  guests?" 

"Aren'  you  glad  we  walked  down 
that  way  tonight?  Poor  little 
shavers.  Think  of  their  sleeping 
out  doors  in  December !" 

"And  January.  Say  couldn't  they 
crawl  in  there  while  this  weather 
lasts  ?  They  won't  give  us  any  trou- 
ble. They'll  be  too  glad  to  go  to 
bed  after  a  hard  day's  work." 

"I  was  going  to  suggest  the  same 
thing,  so  we're  agreed.  Now  let's 
to  bed." 

About  an  hour  later. 

"Are  you  asleep,  Tom?" 

"No." 

"What  are  you  thinking  about?" 

"Oh,  my  thoughts  wouldn't  in- 
terest you.  But  I  can  read  yours 
even  in  the  dark.  You'll  get  your 
letter  in  the  morning  all  right." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"No.    I  know  so." 

It  was  eleven  o'clock.  The  jolly 
old  sun  peeped  in  at  the  window. 
Then  he  came  over  to  the  bed  and 
touched  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
sleepers.  You  could  almost  hear 
him  say,  "Good  morning,  fellows. 
Hapnv  New  Year  to  you." 

A  knock  roused  Tom.  "Hello, 
who's  there?" 

"Here's  the  morning  mail.  I 
thought  I'd  save  you  a  trip  down 
stairs.    It's  right  here  bv  the  door." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Jones.  Happy 
New  Year.     Oh — Mrs.  Jones?" 

"Yes?" 

Will  you  please  set  two  extra 
places  at  dinner?" 

"Certainly." 

He  opened  the  door.  Several 
letters  and  packages  for  them  both. 
Yes,  and  there  was  Tommie's  let- 
ter—//?^ letter.  He  was  glad  for  his 
friend's  sake. 
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'* What's  doing?"  said  Tommie, 
sittingf  up  and  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"Everything's  doing.  Happy 
New  Year,  Tommie,"  as  he  went 
over  to  the  bed  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

"Happy  New  Year,  Tom,"  and 
m  that  clasp  of  hands  nothing  on 
earth  could  part  them. 

Then  Tom  handed  him  the  letter 
and  he  couldn't  help  it — his  own 
heart  sank  a  little  as  he  saw  Tom- 
mie's  come  up  into  his  eyes.  Tom- 
mie eagerly  broke  the  seal.  Pres- 
ently he  said, 

"It's  all  right." 

"Yes." 

"You  don't  seem  surorised  ?" 

"I  would  have  been  if  it  wasn't 
all  right." 

Within  the  little  room  the  chil- 
dren were  talking  quietly.  They 
had  been  almost  forgotten  in  the 
affairs  of  the  morning,  but  both 


boys  caup^ht  this  part  of  their  con- 
versation. 

"Jimmie,  I  dreamed  that  mother 
come  in  here  an'  kissed  us.  She 
was  smilin'  an'  lookin'  s'  pleased. 
I  put  my  arms  roun'  her  neck  an' 
hugged  her  s'  tight.  Then  she  said. 
'Oh,  Billie,  I'm  so  happy.  I  didn't 
think  my  New  Year  could  be  so 
bright,  for  I  was  afraid  you  an'  Jim- 
mie'd  be  cold  an'  hungry,  but  I 
ain't  scared  any  more.  A  Happy 
New  Year,  mv  dear  little  boys." 

"Then  did  she  go  away?" 

"Yes,  she  was  jes'  kissin'  mc 
again  when  I  woke  up." 

"Do  yo'  think  mother  knows  wc 
ain't  sleepin'  on  the  gratin'?" 

"I  guess  so." 

"Billie,  I  dreamed  I  wus  in  heav'n 
and  I  b'lieve  it's  come  true." 

Tom  and  Tommie  looked  at  each 
other  and  smiled,  for  in  the  heart 
of  both  was  love  and  peace. 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  THOUGHT. 

H.  N,  A  damson. 


There  is  no  better  place  from 
which  to  see  heaven  than  a  carpen- 
ter's bench,  or  a  mason's  wall,  or  a 
merchant's  counter;  if  the  heart  be 
right.  Elisha  was  ploughing  in  the 
field  when  the  nrophetic  mantle  fell 
upon  him.  Matthew  was  engaged 
in  his  custom-house  duties  when  he 
was  commanded  to  "follow."  James 
and  John  were  busily  engaged  in 
mending  their  nets  when  called  to 


become  fishers  of  men.  Had  they 
been  dozing  in  the  sun,  Christ 
would  not  have  brought  their  indo- 
lence into  the  apostleship.  Gibeon 
was  at  work  with  a  flail  on  a  thresh- 
ing floor  when  he  saw  the  angel. 
It  was  when  Saul  was  fatigued  with 
hunting  his  father's  asses  that  he 
got  the  crown  of  Israel.  There  is 
no  post  like  the  post  of  duty. 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Levi  Edgar  Young. 


"Were  half  the  powers  that  fill  the  world 
with  terror, 
Were   half   the   wealth   bestowed   on 
camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from 
error, 
There   were  no  need  of  arsenals  or 
forts." 

Again  we  are  made  to  reflect. 
Again  have  we  come  to  that  time, 
when  we  ask  ourselves  whether  or 
not  we  are  making  of  our  lives  all 
that  we  can.     New   Year  resolu- 
tions are  good,  but  better  still  are 
the  questions  which  we  put  to  our 
own  souls  to  see  if  they  are  travel- 
ing toward  the  final  goal    of  life. 
Have  we  lived  our  best  during  the 
past  year?     Have  we  made  some 
progress?     Have  we  placed  our- 
selves a  little    nearer   God  ?    Our 
consciences  will  answer  these  ques- 
tions, and  if  in  the  affirmative,  then 
happiness  is  ours.     It  is     a    good 
thine:  to  stop  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
life,  and  look  ourselves  squarely  in 
the  face.    It  is  good  to  question  our 
motives,  to  see  if  we  are  really  liv- 
ing up  to  that  supreme  meaning  of 
life  that  our  God  intended  us  to  do. 
This  is  a  great  aee,  this  twen- 
tieth century.    It  is  the  greatest  pe- 
riod in  the  world's  history.    We  are 
making   rapid   progress   along  all 
lines  of  thought.    Science  is  teach- 
ing us  how  to  get  near  to  nature's 
heart,  art  is  causing  us  to  love  those 
things  that  are  beautiful,  and  re- 
ligion is  doine  something  every  day 
to  bring  the  race  nearer  the  King- 
dom of  God.     The  work  is  slow, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  sure.    We  are, 
however,  far  from  those  days  when 
Christ  will  reign  supreme  on  the 
earth,  and  truth  will  triumph  over 
error.     The  Lord  never   intended 
that  we  become  perfect  in  a  day. 


But  certain  it  is  that  He  expected  us 
to  get  into  the  Light  of  Heaven  by 
our  hopes  and  our  works.  Jesus 
never  gave  to  the  world  great  dis- 
courses on  philosophy  and  religion. 
He  never  argued  with  His  follow- 
ers as  did  Plato  or  Socrates.  He 
lieved  in  deed  and  truth  and  set  the 
example  to  the  race  as  to  what  their 
daily  conduct  should  be.  Some  one 
has  said  tH&t  we  live  in  deeds  and 
not  years.  How  true!  Jesus  fin- 
ished His  work  in  the  short  period 
of  three  years.  He  did  not  con- 
quer a  world  as  did  Alexander  or 
Napoleon,  but  He  left  a  Light  that 
was  to  become  the  guide  of  us  poor 
souls  to  heaven.  Are  we  in  that 
Light  ?  Do  we  sense  it  ?  Do  we  see 
it  ?  Many  do.  How  many  of  God's 
children  do.not?  The  population  of 
the  world  today  is  given  as  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  people.  Five  hun- 
dred million  are  professing  Chris- 
tianity in  some  form  or  other.  Chris- 
tianity has  been  playing  its  part  for 
two  thousand  years,  and  yet  does  it 
seem  that  we  have  come  nearer  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God  every  day  ?  I 
leave  the  answer  to  the  reader.  In 
other  words  is  the  world  really 
Christian?  During  the  nineteenth 
century  the  greatest  period  of  the 
world's  history,  more  people  were 
killed  in  war  than  at  any  other  time 
in  the  Christian  period,  and  since 
Jesus  taught  the  Gospel  of  Peace 
and  Love,  four  billion  of  God's 
children  have  been  slain  in  the 
bloody  struggles  of  the  nations. 
Have  we  worked  out  the  Gospel  of 
Peace  ? 

What  of  to-day?  Jean  de  Bloch. 
in  his  famous  work  on  the  "Future 
of  War,"  tells  that  eig:hteen  mil- 
lion men  are  ready  and  equipped  for 
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war  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
In  the  United  States  we  are  spend- 
ing twice  the  amount  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  army  and  navy  that  we 
do  for  popular  education.  Last  year 
(1906)  the  nations  of  Europe  spent 
all   the   way   from   three   times   to 
eight  times  as  much  for  the  build- 
ing of  fleets  and  the  maintaining  of 
armies  as  they  spent  on  the  public 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning. 
Austria  alone  spent  il5,000,000  on 
her  army  and  fleet,  and  only  £3,- 
000,000  was  devoted  to  popular  ed- 
ucation.    In  Russia  tl^  army  de- 
vours £41,000,000,    while    popular 
education  receives    but  £3,540,000 
Thank  God,  our  country  has  a  far 
better  record  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world.    These  figures  tell  a 
story.    They  help  to  show  our  in- 
consistency in   religion.     The  civ- 
ilized world   is   Christian,   we  are 
told.    Yet  do  we  really  love  Christ 
and  His  law?    He  told  us  to  live 
in  deed  and  in  truth ;  to  love  one  an- 
other, to  pray,  and  to  receive  Light. 
He  told  us  to  keep  our  thoughts  on 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  right- 
eousness.   Do  we  obey?    Could  we 
today  face  our  God  and  tell  Him 
that  we  have  tried  ?    Could  we  con- 
vince Him  of  our  sincerity  in  truth 
and  right?    And  yet  we  profess  to 
be  living  the  law  of  God.    Millions 
of    people    are     gathered     in    the 
churches  both  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica every    Sabbath   day,    and   are 
praying  "Thy  kingdom  come."    Are 
we  all  working  for  that  kingdom, 
and  will  we  be  prepared  for  it  when 
it  does  come? 

We  must  not  look  to  what  the 
great  outside  world  is  doing,  but  we 
must  bring  the  question  home  to 
ourselves.  What  are  we  Latter-day 
Saints  doing?  If  we  are  thinking 
more  of  the  spiritual  side  of  life 
than  the  material,  we  are  on  the 
highway  to  a  better  condition  so- 
cially and  ethically.     If  we  think 


more  of  God  than  of  the  dollars  and 
cents,  we  are  entering  the  kingdom 
of  Light.  Every  little  helps,  in  life. 
A  good  act,  a  pure  thought,  all  help. 
By  such  the  world  is  to  be  made 
better.  We  are  hopeful,  ever  hope- 
ful. The  world  is  ever  growing 
better  from  day  to  day.  But  the 
thing  of  importance  is  that  we  con- 
secrate our  lives  to  the  high  duty 
of  making  the  world  better,  and 
leaving  in  each  day  a. deed  or 
thought  that  will  summon  all  of 
God's  children  to  a  sweeter  life.  We 
must  believe  in  humanity,  for  the 
love  of  our  neighbor  is  the  love  of 
Him  who  taught  us  to  say,  "Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven." 

The  Gdspel  of  Christ  is  the  Gos- 
pel of  Peace  and  Light.  It  teaches 
us  how  to  live  and  to  let  live.  It 
asks  us  all  to  come  ba'ck  to  God. 
As  men  and  women  engaged  in  one 
great  cause,  let  us  not  falter,  nor 
look  back  with  any  regret.  The  fu- 
ture is  ours,  and  with  that  ^blime 
faith  in  all  things  of  justice  and 
right,  we  can  do  much  to  lessen  the 
sorrow  and  sin  of  the  world,  we  can 
sing  with  the  immortal  Tennyson : 

Ring  out  wild  bells  to  the  wild  sky.     , 
The  flying  cloud,  and  frosty  light : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow : 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  out  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 
Ring    out,     ring    out   my    mournful 
rhymes. 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 
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Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood,  Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite;  Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  light, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good.  Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free  , 

The  larger  heart  and  kindlier  hand ; 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease;  Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold;  Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 


THE  WORLD  BELONGS  TO  ME. 

Ruth  M,  Fox, 

I  come,  I  come,  with  a  laugh  and  sang, 

As  merry  as  merry  can  be; 
Oh,  my  heart  is  light. 
Though  I  come  at  ftdght; 
My  eyes  are  aglow  with  a  conscious  might, 

All  the  world  belongs  to  me. 

Fm  young,  Fm  young,  and  fleet  as  the  wind. 

As  birds  of  the  air  I  am  free; 
Pray  don't  stand  aghast;' 
Old  things  cannot  last, 
I  come  to  improve  on  that  which  is  past. 

And    the    world    belongs  to  me. 

Fm  fair,  Fm  fair,  and  my  new  white  robe 

Is  soft  as  the  foam  of  the  sea. 
Bright  jewels  I  wear. 
With  plenty  to  spare 
To  throw  at  your  feet — for  what  do  I  care 

When  the  world  belongs  to  me. 

Fm  stronsg,  Fm  strong,    I  yield  but  to  One; 

No  favors  I  ask,  you  see. 
None  need  say  me  nay; 
I  will  have  mv  way; 

With  glory  and  honor  my  sceptre  Fll  sivay, 
While  the  world  belongs  to  me. 

I  bring,  I  bring  you  marvelous  gifts, 

In  exchange,  I  ask  history; 
To  write  my  name 
In  the  temple  of  fame. 
Where  each  newcomer  may  mark  with  acclaim. 

The  niche  that  belongs  to  me. 

''You'll  go,"  I  know,  "no  more  to  return." 

My  deeds  will  live  eternally; 
So  while  I  am  here, 
I  wish  you  good  cheer; 
To  all  who  so  will  it — a  Happy  Nezv  Year; 

Come,  share  the  zvorld  with  me. 


lilTTY-S  NEW  YEAirS  RflSOLUTIONS. 

Valeria  D,  Kelsrr. 


Two  yocn^  giris  somewhere  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty  were 
talking  hticfrt  a  millinery  shop  on 
Main  street  late  in  the  afternoon 
on  the  last  dav  of  the  year. 

They  were  very  pretty  girls,  the 
younger  especially,  bat  the  fact  that 
she  was  chewing  gnm  somewhat  de- 
tracted from  her  charm.  She  was 
talking  animatedly,  swinging  her 
nmsic  roll  in  one  hand  and  using 
the  other  to  fluff  her  hair,  to  adjust 
her  hat,  to  twist  a  button  on  her 
ccat 

*^I  think  that  green  velvet  hat 
with  the  white  plumes  just  a  duck, 
don't  you?  My!  how  Fd  like  to 
have  it  I  could  w^ear  a  dozen  hats. 
Don't  you  envy  all  the  rich  people 
on  Marsdon  .Avenue?  I  do.  Think 
how  they  dress,  what  good  times 
they  have  and  the  money  they 
spend.  The  man  I  marry  must 
have  lots  of  money.  Which  hat  do 
you  like  best,  Nellie?  Or  are  you 
such  an  old  sobersides  you  can't 
choose?" 

"I  don't  care  much  for  any  of 
them,  but  if  I  must  choose  to  please 
you,  ril  take  the  brown  velvet. 
That's  good  st>'le.  Sha'n't  we  go 
home?  Your  mother  may  want 
you." 

"O  pshaw,  —  Nellie  Adams ! 
You're  always  reminding  me  of  my 
mother.  If  you  had  someone  to 
nag  at  you  all  day  long  I  guess  you 
wouldn't  hurry  home,  either." 

"If  I  had  a  mother  I'd  try  to 
stand  it." 

"There  you  go,  making  me  sor- 
ry for  you  so  I  won't  complain. 
You  know  yourself  she  just  nags 
and  nags.  It's  "Kitty,  polish  your 
shoes  before  you  go  out !"  "Kitty, 
why  don't  you  practice  your  vocal?" 


and  **EKd  yoa  mend  toot  gfcvcs. 
diili  or  pert  away  roar  cnat?^  As 
if  I  coold  attend  to  cieijithii^  she 
wants  and  get  anything  done  be- 
sides.   That  old  Tocal*s  hard,  too." 

"But,  Kitty,  what  a  Toioe  you've 
got.  If  yoa  study  and  learn  to  sinp 
^some  dav  youH  be  able  to  keep  3roar 
mother  in  luxury.  And  she  doesn't 
really  scold  yoa — she  oohr  reminds 
you  of  things  you've  left  undone. 
Besides  she  isn't  well,  remember." 

'^O,  I  know  that,  of  course,  and 
I'm  awfully  sorry,  NeDie,  truly, 
only  it  seems  like  there's  nodung 
she  doesn't  remember  about  when 
I  forget  it" 

*'What  does  she  say  when  you 
chew  gum?" 

Kitty's  cheeks  flamed. 

"You  old  thing!  I  wouldn't 
stand  that  from  anyone  but  you.  As 
if  it  hurts  to  chew  gum!  Besides, 
I  don't  ver)'  often,  and  today  I  just 
had  to,  'cause  my  throat  was  so 
dry  from  singing." 

"Poor  Kitt>*.  I  fancy  because  I'm 
three  years  older  than  you  is  why  I 
loc^  at  things  differently.  But 
when  I  see  you  so  blind  to  all  you 
oufyht  to  be  most  careful  of — I  can't 
keep  still." 

"You  don't  have  to.  Miss 
Preachy.  Say  on!  You  know  I 
love  you  anyway." 

Kitty  slipped  her  hand  under  Nel- 
lie's arm  and  the  two  walked  on 
up  the  street. 

"  'Tisn't  only  my  age,  Kitty,  that 
makes  me  see  things.  It's  not  hav- 
ing a  mother.  I  had  mine  just  long 
enough  to  begin  to  love  her,  and  I 
— I've  loved  and  hungered  for  her 
ever  since.  Then  when  I  see  a  girl 
who  has  a  mother — z,  girl  like  you, 
Kittens,  pretty,  full  of  life,  and  with 
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such  a  voice — why,  it  sems  like  such 
a  girl  ought  to  call  every  speck  of 
goodness  in  her  to  the  rescue,  turn 
straight  around  and  be  an  angel 
ever  after." 

"I  know  I'm  a  horrid  thing!*' 

"Now  that's  you — ^underestimat- 
ing yourself. 

Both  girls  laughed  merrily  and 
people  passing  looked  up  and 
smiled  in  s)mipathy. 

Suddenly  the  roll  of  a  drum 
sounded  from  a  distant  street,  fol- 
lowed by  the  shrill  of  fife  and  toot 
of  horn. 

Both  girls  stepped  to  the  edge  of 
the  sidewalk  and  listened,  and  as 
they  did  so,  out  of  the  medley  of 
street  sounds  slowly  the  music  of 
a  band  was  divorced — rising  and 
falling  in  mournful  cadences,  mak- 
ing their  pulses  beat,  sending  a 
thrill  to  their  hearts. 

"It's  the  'Dead  March'  in  'Saul'," 
breathed  Nellie,  drawing  Kitty's 
hand  closer  under  her  arm.  "Let's 
wait — they're  coming  up  this 
street." 

The  solemn  throb  of  the  drum 
sounded  nearer.  They  could  see 
people  hurrying  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  plumed  head  of  the  band 
leader  as  he  marched  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, his  baton  moving  in  his 
hands  like  a  live  thing  deprived  of 
speech. 

"I  wonder  who  it  is  they're  bury- 
ing," said  Kitty  softly. 

"Poor  man, — his  New  Year's  day 
came  before  the  year  was  over, 
didn't  it?" 

"O,  my — shouldn't  you  hate  to 
die,  Nelle?" 

"Sh — ,  they're  so  close  we 
mustn't  talk." 

The  band  was  opposite  them  as 
Nelle  spoke,  and  in  a  few  moments 
it  had  oassed,  followed  by  the  one 
in  whose  honor  this  last  tribute  was 
paid.  Slowly  the  carriages  were 
lost  to  sight,  and  the  crowd  surged 


again  in  the  street,  while  faint  and 
mournfully  sweet  sounded  the  van- 
ishing notes  of  the  fifes,  the  last 
pulsing  roll  of  the  drum. 

Nelle  Adams  turned  to  her  com- 
panion, winking  hard  to  keep  the 
tears  back. 

"There's  nothing  in  music  that  I 
know  of  like  that  wonderful  march. 
It  thrills  me  clear  through.  I  feel 
like  I  could  do  anything,  be  any- 
thing. I'm  elad  I  heard  it  the  last 
day  of  the  year." 

"Why,  Nelle,  you're  white  and  as 
solemn-looking  as  an  owl.  It  gave 
me  the  shivers  to  hear  it.  Happy 
music  ilirills  me  most — not  such 
melancholy  stuff.  What  do  you  see 
in  it?" 

"Put  away  that  horrid  gum  and 
I'll  tell  you." 

Kitty  laughed  and  threw  the  gum 
into  the  street. 

"I  like  happy  music,  all  right, 
Kitty,  but  it  doesn't  move  me  like 
the  sad  does.  It  makes  me  want  to 
live  nobly,  to  serve  others,  to  do  big 
things.  Don't  you  ever  feel  as 
though  you'd  like  to  put  everything 
aside  and  begin  again,  and  not  make 
mistakes  any  more? — Only  of 
course  we  can't."  ■ 

"I  don't  know  why  we  couldn't. 
/  could,  and  I've  a  notion  to  begin/' 

"Just  think,  Kitty !  Tomorrow's 
New  Year's  day.  That  poor  man 
the  band  was  playing  for  won't  have 
a  new  year  to  begin — but  zve  have. 
Let's  try  what  we  can  do,  shall  we  ? 
Let's  see  if  we  can't  break  our  bad 
habits  little  by  little." 

"Little  by  little !  Why  not  do  it 
all  at  once  and  be  done  with  it?" 
asked  Kitty,  catching  her  compan- 
ion's enthusiasm  and  adding  fuel  to 
it.  "I  shall.  I  shall  practice  with- 
out beinp^  told  and  hang  up  my 
clothes,  and  be  polite  to  mother,  and 
never  get  cranky  again.  What'll 
you  do?" 

"ril  try  to  stop  being  hungry  for 
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my  mother,  because  that  makes  me 
so  unhappy.  And  I  sometimes  envy 
you  your  voice.  Til  see  what  I  can 
do  with  that  and  try  if  I  can't  be 
^lad  Tm  living — even  if  I  haven't 
any  particular  talent." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  you're  plan- 
ning much,  for  all  you  were  so  keen 
to  begin.  If  I'm  going  to  do  any- 
thing I'll  make  it  a  lot.  You'll  see. 
— I'm  eroing  to  cut  every  bad  habit 
short  off.  If  only  I  didn't  get  mad 
so  quick — that'll  be  the  worst.  And 
if  mother  nags  at  me  I'm  'fraid  I'll 
say  something  before  I  can  remem- 
ber not  to.  But  I  can  do  it — you 
see!" 

"I  certainly  hope  so,  Kitty,  but 
I'm  not  so  sure  of  myself.  Some 
things  take  a  long  time  to  do,  and 
maybe  it  will  take  us  a  good  while, 
too." 

"Pooh,  you're  always  hedging. 
That's  why  you  never  have  any 
fun." 

"You  think,  so,  Kitty?  Well,— 
here  we  are  at  your  gate.  No, 
thanks,  I  can't  come  in.  Give  my 
love  to  your  mother." 

"Sure!    Happy  New  Year!" 

Kitty  Jordan  ran  up  the  walk 
singing  and  swinging  her  music 
roll  about  her  head.  She  flung 
open  the  front  door  of  the  little  cot- 
tage and  burst,  like  a  sntall  tempest, 
upon  the  frail  woman  by  the  sitting- 
room  fire,  who,  each  day  a  victim 
to  racking  pain,  prized  above  all 
boons  the  one  of  quiet. 

"Momsie!  What  do  you  think? 
Nelle  Adams  and  I've  been  making 
New  Year's  resolutions,  and  I'm 
going  to  be  a  different  girl  right 
from  this  minute.  I'm  going  to 
stop  all  my  badness  and  quit  worry- 
ing you  and  do  everything  you  tell 
me.    Won't  that  be  dandy?" 

She  had  thrown  herself  on  the 
floor  beside  her  mother,  and  was 
cuddling  a  thin  hand  between  her 
own  neglected  ones.     Mrs.  Jordan 


laid  her  free  hand  over  Kitty's 
and  glancing  at  the  girl's  poorly 
kept  nails,  said,  gently, — 

"Kiss  me,  child.  I'm  glad  to  hear 
you're  willing  to  try.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  you  begin  with  your  fin- 
ger nails?  You  may  use  my  mani- 
cure tools  if  you  wish,  and  while 
you  are  doing  that  I'll  start  a  fire 
for  supper." 

Kitty  flushed  quickly  and  looked 
at  her  nails. 

"O  bother!"  she  began,  sharply, 
and  then  stopped.  "All  right,  I'll 
fix  'em.  Think  I'll  file  'em  so  close 
nothing  can  stay  under  the  edges," 
and  she  flung  out  of  the  room,  clos- 
ing the  door  noisily. 

"Poor  child!"  murmured  Mrs. 
Jordan,  and  rising  slowly  from  her 
chair  she,  too,  went  out  of  the 
room. 

In  a  little  while  Kit^'  returned 
to  the  sitting  room  and  opening  the 
piano  began  to  practice  her  exer- 
cises. 

"Ah—!  Oh—!  Eee— !"  she  sang 
in  tones  prolonged  and  loud,  until 
the  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Jordan 
said, — 

"Kitty  dear,  I  think  you  must 
help  me  a  little — ^my  side  is  so  bad 
asfain." 

"Now,  if  that  isn't  alwavs  the 
way!  Just  when  I  want  to  sing  I 
can't.  It's  a  shame!"  But  she 
got  up  nevertheless  and  followed 
her  mother  to  the  kitchen. 

Her  skirt  was  unhooked  in  the 
back,  and  she  had  forgotten  to  re- 
move her  rubbers,  both  of  which 
Mrs.  Jordan  noticed,  but  shrank 
from  mentioning  lest  it  provoke  a 
storm. 

Kitty  flew  about,  acting  upon  her 
mother's  directions,  and  soon  had 
the  simple  meal  on  the  table. 

"Come,  momsie,  to  supper." 

She  caught  her  mother's  hands 
and  pulled  her  from  the  chair.  This 
unexpected   violence   was   the   last 
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straw  to  Mrs.  Jordan.  She  fell 
back  moaning. 

"Kitty !— Kitty !  What  makes 
you  so  cruelly  Fough?  Can't  you 
see  what  pain  Fm  in  and  be  care- 
ful?" 

Kitty  burst  into  tears  and  threw 
her  tea  cloth  upon  the  table.  It 
struck  a  china  bowl  which  she  had 
carelessly  placed  near  the  edge,  and 
had  just  weight  enough  to  topple 
it  over.  Next  moment  the  bowl  lay 
in  a  dozen  nieces  on  the  floor.  She 
gasped  in  dismay  and  then  to  cover 
the  accident  broke  out  in  anger. 

"I  don't  care!  Fm  glad  I  broke 
the  old  thing.  It's  bothered  me  for 
vears.    Fm  glad,  glad,  glad !" 

"Kitty—!" 

"Yes,  I  am.  An'  it's  no  use  me 
trying  to  be  good.  See  how  mean 
an'  horrid  I've  been  just  the  last 
two  hours — an'  I  wasn't  ever  going 
to  be  again.  I  hate  New  Year's  res- 
olutions, anyway — I  do!    I  do!" 

She  sobbed  convulsively,  while 
her  mother  sat  watching  her  sadly, 
tears  from  a  far  different  cause 
runnine  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

"Child,  come  here!"  she  said,  at 
last,  when  Kitty's  emotion  had 
reached  ebb  tide. 

The  unhappy  girl  crept  to  her 
mother's  knee  and  hid  her  face. 

"O  momsie,  Fm  just  no  good. 
What's  the  use  of  learning  to  sing 
when  Fm  so  mean?  I'm  always 
doing  things !" 

"Listen,  darling,"  and  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan stroked  the  untidv  head  lov- 
ingly. "Sometimes  I  think  it's  most- 
ly my  fault  that  you  are  so  uncon- 
trolled. Your  dear  father  used  to 
say,  'Kittens  is  like  an  electric  cur- 
rent. Control  it  and  it  will  do  any- 
thing you  want,  but  let  it  go  and 
there's  the  mischief  to  pay.'  I've 
thought  of  that  so  much  since  he 
left  us,  the  more  since  it  has  been 
so  hard  to  govern  you.  I  did  not 
begin  right,  and  now — I   seem  to 


have  almost  failed.  And  yet  I  try 
to  teach  you,  to  help  you.  Dear, 
dear  child,  how  I  wish  you  could 
understand !" 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  her 
hand  slowly  moving  among  the 
dark  braids — 

"Of  course  you  couldn't  keep 
those  New  Year's  resolutions,  Kit- 
ty. You  undertook  too  much,  and 
you  have  yielded  to  impulse  too 
many  times.  No  one  can  recover 
lost  ground  at  a  jump — it  must  be 
a  little  at  a  time.  When  you  fall 
down  you  get  up  again  even  if  you 
fall  the  next  hour.  So  when  you 
are  angry  try  to  control  the  ex- 
pression of  it, — but  after  the  anger 
is  gone  remember  how  you  have 
lost  ground,  how  you'll  have  to 
climb  to  get  back." 

"O  momsie,  why  isn't  doing  as 
easy  as  talking  about  doing?" 

Mrs.  Jordan  smiled  a  bit  sadly. 

"I  was  going  to  say,  'I  wish  it 
were,'  but  I  don't.  Listen,  dear.  No 
one  is  born  good,  and  none  of  us 
reach  eroodness  at  a  sinele  leap. 
We  get  visions  of  the  ideal  state  to 
keep  us  in  spirit  for  the  struggle, 
but  never  do  we  reach  the  state — in 
this  life.  And  you  want  to  know 
why?  Simply  because  life  is  strug:- 
gle,  constant  unceasing  struggle. 
Perhaps  I  shouldn't  put  it  so  to  you, 
but  if  you  could  get  even  the  faint- 
est glimmer  of  how  wonderful  that 
struggle  can  become  you  might 
waken  to  some  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, some  wish  to  shape  your  own 
life  before  it  is  too  sadly  marred 
for  beautiful  results.  Child !  child ! 
do  you  understand  me  at  all  ?" 

Kitty  could  not  answer.  She  was 
biting  her  lips  to  control  her  sobs, 
her  large  eyes  staring  brightly  at 
the  white  face  above  her  so  moved 
with  unusual  tenderness. 

"I  often  think  that  New  Year's 
resolutions  are  unnecessary,"  went 
on  Mrs.  Jordan  after  a  moment's 
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gaze  into  her  child's  speaking  eyes. 
"Take  the  energy  people  spend  once 
each  year  making  resolutions  and 
scatter  it  through  the  entire  year  in 
trying  to  do  something,  and  the  re- 
sult— ^but  there!  I  don't  want  to 
talk  about  that.  I  want  to  talk 
about  you.  When  you  were  a  baby, 
Kitty,  vou  were  the  sweetest  thing ! 
So  pretty,  so  dainty  and  loving,  and 
sweet  tempered.  And  now — ?  There 
are  some  lines  of  Wordsworth's 
that  describe  your  condition  now: 

"Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal 
sea 
Which  brought  us  hither." 

I  feel  as  though  you've  drifted  in- 
land away  from  the  great  sea  of  life 
and  truth  and  beauty  that  gave  you 
being.  And  Kitty,  will  you  under- 
stand I  wonder,  when  I  say  that  it 
must  be  the  work  of  your  life  to 
get  back  where  you  can  hear  'the 
mighty  waters  rolling  evermore.' 
Perhaps  the  figure  is  too  large  for 
your  young  mind,  but  it  is  embod- 
ied in  this, — try  each  day  to  do  the 
best  you  can,  to  lisfen  to  the  highest 
in  you,  and  don't  give  up,  don't  be 
discouraged  if  you  fail.  We  all  fail. 
The  sin  is  in  giving  up.  If  you  can 
do  this  it  will  be  better  than  a 
thousand  resolutions  on  New  Year's 
day.  You'll  waken  to  so  many 
things,  your  life  will  broaden — it 
can't  help  but  do  so.  The  strug- 
gle will  come  to  be  a  glorious  one 
and  you  will  take  a  mighty  joy  in 


it.  Then?— Why  'Kittens,'  can't 
you  see?  You  will  have  New  Year's 
day  all  the  year  round." 

"O  mother,  you  stir  me  like  Nelle 
did.  She  feels  like  you  do,  I  be- 
lieve. Do  you  truly  think  I  can 
Jjecome  worth  while — all  'round 
worth  while?" 

Mrs.  Jordan  smiled  at  the  quaint 
expression,  and  said,  very  softly, — 

"There's  just  one  factor  you 
mustn't  leave  out — and  that  is  God. 
Our  idea  of  God  is  one  we  can  sel- 
dom put  into  words,  but  few  of  us 
live  to  middle  life  without  an  inner 
sense  of  God,  a  stay  that  argument 
cannot  kill,  a  faith  that  struggle 
brightens.  Ask  for  help.  Desire 
with  all  vour  heart  whether  you  put 
it  into  words  or  not-^and  you'll  find 
something.  Help?  Assistance?  I 
cannot  say,but  a  factor  in  the  strug- 
gle that  will  surely  put  you  on  the 
winniner  side.  .  .  .  Come,  dear, 
our  little  meal  is  quite  cold." 

"Mother !  I  will  try— I  truly  will! 
And  do  you  care  if  I  run  and  comb 
my  hair  before  we  sit  down  ?" 

"No,  I  think  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  do." 

She  watched  Kitty  slip  out  and 
close  the  door  quietly,  then  she  got 
to  her  feet  and  said,  as  if  to  a  won- 
derful presence,  — 

"Give  her — O  Infinite  One — ^a 
sound  of  'the  mighty  waters,'  a  vis- 
ion of  'that  immortal  sea* — ^just 
once  in  a  while  to  hearten  her.  . 
.  .  She  is  so  young!  .... 
She  has  so  far  to  go!'* 


JANUARY  ONE. 

Kate  Thomas. 


Marie  gazed  wistfully  out  of  the 
window  towards  the  far,  thin  line 
where  the  white  earth  and  the  blue 
sky  met.  It,  she  thought,  was  not 
more  distant  than  was  her  dearest 
wish. 

Her  young  face  rose  pathetically 
above  her  bent  shoulders,  and  the 
hands  that  hung  listlessly  at  her 
side  were  coarse  and  red.  Marie 
had  worked  hard  all  her  life,  but  the 
last  three  years  she  had  done  so 
willingly,  for  she  was  working  for 
Karl.  They  had  been  married  one 
year  when  she  had  had  the  chance 
of  going  to  America  with  an  Amer- 
ican family  that  was  returning 
home.  America  was  the  goal  both 
longed  for,  but  Karl's  little  business 
was  so  hampered  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  leave  for  many  months. 
Still,  if  Marie  were  earning  Amer- 
ican wages,,  he  could  free  himself 
from  the  shop  in  a  shorter  time, 
and  gain  an  earlier  footing  in  the 
new  land.  So  with  many  tears  and 
manv  a  "Gott  behute  dich"  they 
parted. 

Now,  after  a  separation  of  two 
long  years,  he  was,  perhaps,  within 
thirty  miles  of  her,  and  unable  to 
find  her.  For  her  mistress  had 
moved  from  Sunny  Dale  three 
weeks  ago.  Karl,  she  had  learned 
from  a  leter  sent  from  the  old  coun- 
try to  a  friend  across  the  way,  had 
suddenly  determined  to  take  steer- 
age passage  rather  than  wait  an- 
other month.  Her  letter  telling  him 
of  her  removal  to  this  town  was  ly- 
ing unclaimed  in  the  German  office, 
and  Karl  was  on  his  way  to  Sunny 
Dale. 

Marie  brushed  the  tears  from  her 
<ypf  and  went  to  open  the  door  to 
another  of  Miss  Beatrice's  callers. 


"A  Happy  New  Year,  Marie,"  he 
said,  cheerily.  'Are  you  surprised 
to  «ee  me  ?  Something  good  always 
comes  with  the  New  Year,  you 
know,  and  here  I  am." 

It  was  Mr.  Fred  Barras  of  Sun- 
ny Dale. 

"A  happy  New  Year,"  he  said  to 
Miss  Beatrice,  and  something  else 
in  a  lower  tone.  But  Marie  heard 
it.  It  was  "sweetheart."  Karl  had 
often  called  her  "schatz." 

She  stirred  the  kitchen  fire,  then 
went  back  .to  the  window.  The 
thin,  dark  line  was  still  far  off.  She 
did  not  know  how  long  she  had 
looked  at  it  when  the  front  door 
banged,  but  she  was  suddenly 
aware  that  Mr.  Fred  was  swinging 
down  the  road  at  an  unusually  rapid 
pace,  and  that  his  hands  were 
clenched. 

Marie  thought  it  was  a  pity.  She 
did  not  understand  how  lovers 
could  quarrel. 

Perhaps  Miss  Beatrice  did  not 
understand,  either,  though  she  look- 
ed perfectly  indifferent  as  she  sat 
before  the  fire  with  her  book.  Short- 
ly, however,  she  tossed  it  aside  and 
began  to  w^onder  why  men  were 
such  great  stupids.  She  opened  the 
outside  door  and  stood  looking 
down  the  road,  though  the  cold  air 
made  her  shiver. 

It  was  then  that  a  shabbily 
dressed  young  man  came  up  the 
path 'and  asked  her  in  scarcely  rec- 
ognizable English  for  work.  She 
had  no  work.  He  was  turning 
away  when  something  in  his  man- 
ner recalled  Beatrice  from  her  oth- 
er world.  She  was  a  kind-hearted 
girl.     She  called  him  back. 

"Are  you  hungrv?"  she  asked. 

**Ya,"  he  answered. 
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**!£  TOO  win  go  to  thai  door,*"  she 
said,  pointing:  to  it,  "^die  maSd  will 
grr^  von  sntmnhing  to  cat.*" 

He  izDdnst30od  and  shook  his 
head,  prondhr. 

"*!  voif  he  said. 

'^Bct.  dear  me.  I  don't  know  what 
I  can  teE  jon  to  do,"  she  said,  hope- 
jessh-. 

**Mo!re  vide  dis?"  he  saiggested. 
iraking  shoTrlrr-g  morcments  in  the 
path. 

""Thai's  a  good  idea.  It  ocght 
TO  be  broader.  Your  sldn  gets  al 
soi?wT  at  the  sides." 

"I  vQik  fccst-"  said  the  ::^ar.. 

"Xo,  eat  nr?:,'"  said  Beatrice.  "11! 
tmst  voia,"  she  added,  siniling  as 
he  Jocied  into*  her  bright  face  wiih 
honest,  pleased  eyes. 

He  was  a  nice  trainp.  she  k'j-H 
henielf  as  he  passed  on.  She  wocid 
CO  TO  The  kitchen  and  tell  Marie  tc- 
tr>-  him  a  conple  of  egsr>  and  :et 
him  cat  them  by  the  nre.  She 
;iaiised  to  give  another  wis::::!  3.>Sk 
down  the  ro^d.  Thee  her  dress 
caturtt  in  the  dcK>r.  AN^hei:  she  cr- 
:ered  the  khcher.  2  mccner:  later. 
her  rrairr-  and  ^-2r:e  i^ere  rri-ni^  in 
f-ach  other's  ^rr:.^ 

'Oh.  ]:*:k'     I:   :sh  rr^ 
>-:»bbed  2*!znr,  r£.t'rjr:ris:T. 

"Azii  I  alnji*?:  s 
CAST»e--  lieitnrt. 


xar^ 


rzn:  i-ai-* 


:sr-  zz'.fL     s!it  txz»^LiDirZ  t: 

Trbc  D:»55ec  riczTCrbeDiirx'I 
be  drief  hif  e}-ef 


■~    ijri    ti_»: ! 


■WTL 

e:r±E:siL?nr  t  zriz^ 
esf.  ri-n^r  3tn:  tht  riLrrr 
-c.tct£2jrrxE:  vrj:  bi^  hiT'is 
ites.  -i^irirf  iiT'f   inntiT.  2.  '■ 

r.  LT«:    iTLr-.-'iT  inift  t^-: 
!^      Sht  V  -r-'ii  ji*  --  ":►* 


rra. 


**I  haf  not  cook  him  somftings  for 
lonF." 

"Now  in  books."  said  Beatrice  to 
hei^f .**the  hejoane  has  tact  cnoagh 
to  vanish  when  she's  dlr  ^o^.  bat. 
sorodiow.  I  hover." 

She  watched  Marie  with  fascinat- 
ed e}-es.  She  Hsscned  to  Karl*s 
German  with  fascfnatcd  ears.  There 
was  romanoe  in  this  kitchen:  real 
krve.  A\~hy.  this  sin3p3e  husband 
and  wife  were  dearer  lovers  than 

she  and .    The  thooght  choked 

her.  The  meal  was  go  the  table. 
She  went  away.  To  watch  Mane*s 
adoring  eyes  as  thcr  foLlowed  every 
morsel  that  her  ~GeIidiicr  Gatte"* 
pet  into  his  nx«i:th  sc<3»fd  sacrilci^. 

"•It's  a  happy  Xew  Year  for 
Tberr.."  she  said,  scftjy. 

^iarie  and  Karl  talked  kxig.  Ther 
Marie  remembered  that  she  was 
foTgetting  her  dnties.  The  parior 
nie  wocZd  nndocbtedly  need  coal  by 
now.  Takir:c  it  in.  she  came  upon 
Miss  Beatrice  rolled  ni>  in  a  ball  on 
the  sofa,  cryiiu:  ccrnvnlsivriy.  Ma- 
rie set  the  scnnje  down  notsdessly 
anc  tiptoed  <xiz  to  Tell  Kail 

The  o:*n>u:taiSc<n  was  in  exdtcd 
hrsbec  German.  Then  Marie  got 
The  itaper  and  ixked  up  the  time 
table.  The  train  to  Snmiy  Dak 
wc«c!d  leave  in  twenty  minutes.  Ma- 
rie ran  f:r  her  hat  and  coat.  In 
r^f  a  second  she  and  Kari  were  on 
their  wiy  tc  the  staDon. 

They  reached  it  insa  as  a  tall 
yrcri:  rzzzi  with  his  hands  still 
c^e^rjched.  cs^tt^  arocnd  the  opposite 
crrrjer. 

>!ir?t,  rj>t  knC'wing  mhat  to  say. 
/.u:ched  his  c.-sa:- 

"Mifs  ?*atrire,""  she  stnttered. 

Mr   Fred's  eyes  brightened. 

'Old  she  send  yon?"  he  askeil. 

""N-^     Ni:d  Miri<^ 
He  "--okei  t^:Ct::riTig-!v  from  one 


— -:r:  Kir!."  said  Marie. 
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proudly.  "I  haf  not  see  him  for 
two  year.  Miss  Beatrice  fraid  se 
not  see  you,  I  tink  so.  Se  cry 
much." 

"Marie,  you  are  an  angel,"  Mr. 
I'red  almost  shouted,  running  as 
hard  as  he  could  go  back  to  the 
luiuse. 


Marie  and  Karl  followed  happily. 
They  had  been  sitting  in  the  kitchen 
for  over  two  hours  when  Mr.  Fred 
took  his  leave.  Marie  heard  him 
say  for  the  second  time  that  day, 

"A  happy  New  Year, — sweet- 
heart! 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Florence  L.  Lancaster, 


One  walks  out  of  the  vortex  of 
Picadilly  into  the  grey  courtyard 
that  leads  to  the  sacred  halls  of  the 
Academy,  a  conscious  Atom  of 
complex,  everyday  London.  An 
expansive,  radiating,  absorbent 
Atom  of  the  infinite  if  the  sky  be 
blue  and  the  sun  within  you  shines. 
A  prose-contracted  Atom  of  the 
Molecular  ^system  if  the  day  be  of 
such  dullness  at  one  with  yourself 
that  "Costumes  at  Sale  Prices"  are 
the  only  discemable  patches  of  col- 
oriiip-  therein. 

But  whatever  your  mood  when 
you  went  in;  when  you  emerge 
from  Burlington  House  after  hav- 
ing spent  as  long  as  your  physical 
powers  will  permit  in  contemplation 
of  these  rooms  and  rooms  of  pic- 
tures, you  find  yourself  in  Piccadilly 
again,  but  are  not  of  it.  Within  the 
last  three  hours  you  have  been 
transported  to  many  lands,  have 
lived  in  many  ages.  The  inner 
chambers  of  your  soul  are  aglow 
with  colors,  deep  and  gay.  Your 
petty  cares  have  gone  from  you  in 
presence  of  great  sorrows  overshad- 
owing other  lives. 

Many  of  these  pictures  depict 
Norne  immortal  "Myth  of  Hellas. 
"Many  an  one  has  some  mediaeval 
legend  for  subject.  This  year,  as 
every  successive  vear  of  the  Acad- 
emy, there  are  several  pictures  il- 


lustrating scenes  of  dramatic  ro- 
mance that  live  for  us  verbally  in 
"The  Idylls  of  the  King."  Many 
depict  scenes  of  actual  history 
equally  dramatic  and  romantic  as 
those  culled  from  the  realm  of  leg- 
end and  fancy.  One  or  two  are  al- 
legorical in  subject,  or  symbolic— 
as  this  picture  of  an  old,  old  woman 
with  peaked  nose  and  chin,  lost  in 
reverie  over  a  candle  burnt  almost 
to  the  socket,  and  a  nearly  emptied 
hour  glass.  All  are  "going  out"  to- 
gether. This  is  called  "The  Think- 
er." There  are  some  exquisite  pic- 
tures of  land  and  sky,  of  sea  and 
stream  in  various  moods.  There 
are  also  some  wonderful  speaking 
portraits.  One  is  of  Mr.  Max  Pem- 
berton,  the  clever  writer  of  old- 
time  Christmas  stories.  A  man 
about  thirty-five  with  a  strong,  se- 
rious face,  adorned  with  curling 
mustache,  beside  a  motor-car.  There 
are  several  charming  depictions  of 
children,  and  some  delightfully 
sympathetic  ones  of  animals.  One 
of  the  latter  portrays  a  united  fam- 
ily of  moorland  cattle.  The  lordly 
bull,  impressively  habited  in  black, 
but  for  a  gracious  aureole  encir- 
cling his  face,  leans  his  great  neck 
with  loving  protection  against  the 
gentle  mother  of  a  twin.  She,  with 
her  full  Hft  of  maternity,  lowers 
her  head  inviting  to  her  caresses  a 
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black-muzzled  calf,  who  stands, 
waywardly  imbedded  in  thistles,  the 
**pickle"  of  the  family.  The  re- 
maining calf  is  pure  white,  like  his 
mother,  and  a  perfect  embodiment 
of  cherubic  innocence. 

Amongst  the  depictions  of  child- 
hood, "God  and  His  Child  Man" 
is  of  most  deep  significance  in  sug- 
gestion. A  Child,  with  beautiful 
rosy  limbs,  smiles  happily  in  its 
sleep  as  the  Fatherly  Presence 
bends  over  it  from  a  rain-bow.  I 
think  if  one  retains  a  close  realiza- 
tion of  his  childhood  it  is  to  find 
insight  and  sympathy  and  love 
deepened  in  relizing  "The  Child" 
in  others ;  in  thinking  of  the  child- 
hood of  those  he  loves,  then  of  the 
childhood  of  those  he  pities.  The 
said  picture  recalls  a  poem  by  a 
woman  writer  that  I  read  when 
about  twelve,  the  last  four  lines  of 
which  have  remained  in  my  mem- 
ory ever  since.  The  poem  was 
called  "Infelix." 

"And  in  great  ages  yet  to  be, 
The  sorrowful  tale  forever  told, 
Thy  God  Himself  His  lost  shall  fold, 

And  thine  own  Mother  comfort  thee." 

When  I  read  of  the  dire  con- 
summation of  the  lives  of  notorious 
criminals,  those  lines  recur  to  me. 
And  surely  to  God  they,  the  out- 
cast criminals,  as  well  as  the  great- 
est among  us,  are  no  more  than 
stumbling  little  children. 

As  to  the  genre  pictures  amongst 
the  collection,  those  that  have  for 
subject  specimens  of  the  grosser 
things  inanimate — I  have  always 
been  dense  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
teachnical  treatment  of  a  picture  is 
more  artistically  important  than  the 
mental  impression  it  leaves  of  a 
subject.  Surely  it  were  a  greater 
thing  to  convey  the  impression  of 
angelic  eyes  than  to  depict  the  claws 
of  a  lobster.  The  mention  whereof 
recalls  to  me  an  anecdote  of  a  paint- 


er whose  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory was  so  limited  that,  wishing  to 
portray  certain  of  these  crustacese 
in  their  habits  as  they  lived,  he  de- 
picted them  crawling  on  their  na- 
tive rocks  of  the  vivid  hue  they  are 
known  to  assume  when  having  un- 
dergone the  process  of  boiling. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  pictures 
whose  chief  merit  is  of  the  order  re- 
ferred to  is  called  "Balletta."  A 
young  Danseuse,  airly  attired  in 
satin  and  gauze.  At  her  feet  a 
bouquet  of  crimson  roses,  which,  no 
doubt  embed  an  ardent  little  note 
from  the  hand  that  threw  them. 
The  sheen  of  the  satin  and  the  filmy 
texture  of  the  gauze  are  produced 
on  the  canvas  with  dexterous  skill. 
But  so,  in  another  work,  are  the 
feathers,  dead  beetles,  apd  reels  of 
silk  which  compose  the  conglomer- 
ation of  objects  depicted.  But  it  is 
a  few  of  the  pictures  which  make 
great  subjects  live  before  us  that  I 
have  wished  to  describe — pictures 
for  whose  making  have  gone  in- 
sight of  life,  feeling,  imagination, 
knowledge  of  manv  things,  super- 
added to  a  painter's  practised  sight 
and  objective  skill.  ^ 

BRINGING  THE  BODY  OF  CHARLES 
THE  FIRST  TO  ST.  GEORGE's 
CHAPEL^  WINDSOR. 

This  is  amongst  the  pictures  that, 
once  seen,  one  is  not  likely  to  for- 
get. With  deep  pathos  is  impressed 
one  of  the  saddest  tragedies  amidst 
the  lurid  ones  of  imperial  history. 
The  mute  snow  is  whirling  down  as 
a  loval  band  of  adherents  bring  the 
mutilated  remains  of  The  White 
King  (Charles  was  so  called)  to  his 
untimelv  tomb.  And  with  what  sor- 
rowing reverence  is  this  last  office 
performed.  The  doors  of  the 
church  are  wide  open.  On  the  steos 
stands  the  bishop,  like  a  regardful 
host  who   advances   to     meet    his 
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g^uest.  His  form  is  bent  with  gfrief 
as  he  stands  bare-headed  in  the  all- 
enveloping  snow.  It  is  surely  that 
bishop  who  was  with  Charles  in  his 
last  moments,  to  whom  the  king 
consigned  the  relic  with  the  one  ex- 
pressive word,  "Remember."  The 
snow,  which  covers  the  leafless 
bushes  and  wraps  the  ground,  is 
falling  onto  the  bier.  The  faces  of 
the  cavaliers  who  carry  it,  and  of 
those  who  follow,  are  one  and  all 
pale  with  the  weight  of  solemn  grief 
that  finds  as  yet  no  vent  in  tears. 
They  doubtless  fought  for  the  king 
valiantly  at  Naseby,and  though  that 
battle  was  lost,  are  perhaps  vowing 
even  now  in  their  hearts  to  yield 
their  lives  for  his  lineal  survivors. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  where  the 
good  old  bishop  stands,  are  scat- 
tered what  looks  like  fragments  of 
a  shattered  capital,  telling  of  a  pre- 
vious visit  to  the  church  of  Crom- 
well and  his  Ironsides.  From  adum- 
bration of  snow  and  leaden  sky  a 
grey  tower  of  Windsor  Castle  rises. 
Just  a  touch  of  color  here  and  there 
relieves  the  scene,  whose  sombre- 
ness  is  therebv  enhanced.  The 
glimpse  we  have  of  the  interior  of 
the  church  is  ruddy  with  the  torches 
of  soldiery  that  precede  the  funeral 
cortege  therein.  One  of  the  nobles 
wears  round  his  neck  a  blue  ribbon, 
from  which  depends  the  badge  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Another 
cavalier  is  adorned  with  a  starry  de- 
vice circling  a  cross — a  counterpart 
of  the  striking  jewel  worn  on 
Charles'  shoulder  in  the  ifamous 
portrait  of  the  king  by  Lely,  known 
now  as  the  "Dresden  portrait." 

Though  he  was  beset  by  ill-ad- 
visers at  fateful  moments,  and  bi- 
ased from  infancy  with  the  princi- 
ple of  "divine  right  of  kings,"  the 
absolute  devotion  of  his  adherents 
seems  proof  incontestible  of  person- 
al qualities  in  the  first  Charles 
Stuart  worthy  their  allegiance.    We 


look  at  that  portrait  by  the  Dutch 
court  painter ;  regard  "the  mild  and 
mournful  eyes,"  the  refined  fea- 
tures, the  broad,  intelligent  brow, 
the  sensuous  well-poised  lips,  and 
the  elegance  and  dignity  pervading 
all,  and  we  feel  that  here  was  the 
gentlest  of  men,  the  most  estimable 
of  gentlemen,  who  would  perchance 
have  been  amongst  the  happiest,  had 
destiny  not  placed  him  as  the  chief 
target  in  unquiet  times. 


The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers, — This  is  a  picture  the  sub- 
ject of  which  will  always  appeal  to 
both  Englishmen  and  Americans. 
Here  the  artist  has  depicted  an  ice- 
clad  rocky  shore;  a  masted  shio. 
small  against  an  horizon  of  steel; 
an  expanse  of  blue  water  that  seo- 
arates  already  the  good  ship  from 
her  voyagers;  and  the  men  and 
women  whom  that  ship  has  brought 
far  from  their  fathers'  graves  and 
the  sweet  fields  of  childhood  to  this 
desolate  spot — a  band  of  elect  men 
and  women,  who  not  for  worldly 
gain,  but  the  dearer  freedom  and 
their  soul's  right,  have  braved  the 
perils  of  the  voyage  and  faced  the 
unknown  hardships  that  lay  before 
them.  We  seem  to  feel  the  cutting 
east  wind  that  blows  the  loose 
cloaks  of  the  women,  and  the  locks 
of  the  men  under  their  steeple  hats. 
The  younger  men  are  armed  with 
sword  or  gun.  The  elder  amongst 
them,  their  spiritual  leader,  has 
bared  his  white  head,  and  kneeling 
on  the  icy  promontory,  lifts  his  face 
in  silent  prayer.  They  are  homely, 
these  men.  But  we  feel  that  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  heroes  and  the 
begetters  of  heroes.  Each  face  and 
figure  tells  of  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing past,  and  the  consciousness  of 
more  to  come.  But  their  aspect  is 
eloquent  with  that  steadfastness  of 
purpose  and  enthusing  faith  which 
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bespeak  them  more  than  conquerers 
in  the  strife  which  lies  before  them. 

Death  the  Awakener. — Within 
the  shadow  of  an  arcade,  ensconced 
against  the  walls  of  a  building,  is  a 
table,  whereat  are  seated  a  party  of 
revellers ;  two  flaunting  women  with 
flaccid  JEaces,  whereon  "Self"  is 
written,  and  a  youth.  From  this 
table  another  youth  has  hurriedly 
arisen,  overturning  the  wine,  which 
drips  in  a  crimson  stream  onto  the 
ground.  Through  an  archwav  a 
solemn  procession  of  monks  bearing 
a  bier  is  seen  to  pass  along.  The 
youth,  whom  the  chance  sight  of  it 
has  impelled  to  quit  the  banquet  and 
his  dissolute  companions,  leans 
against  a  pillar,  weeping  bitterly. 
One  of  the  monks  regards  the  tardy 
prodigal  with  intent,  stem  gaze  as 
the  funeral  passes  on  its  way. 

''Marriage  de  Convenance." 

"Then   a   hand   shall  pass   before   thee, 

pointing 

To  thy  widow'd  marriage-pillows,  to  the 

tears  that  thou  wilt  weep.'* 

My  lady's  chamber.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  second — or  UrstF — ^anniver- 
sary of  her  wedding  day,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  day  is  reminiscent  of  her 
wedding  for  on  the  quilt  is  spread 
a  white  satin  dress.  She  kneels  at 
the  bed's  foot,  an  embodiment  of 
despair  piteous  in  her  youth,  her 
helplessness,  her  loneliness.  She 
has  as  yet  had  time  to  learn  so  lit- 
tle of  the  complex  lessons  of  over- 
living. Not  for  her,  with  her  in- 
tellectual features,  sensibility,  and 
essential  soul  purity  that  "over- 
living" in  the  sense  of  indiflference, 
or  absorption  in  trifling  interests, 
which  is  the  'overliving"  attained 
by  the  "Amy"  in  Tennyson's  noem 
of  Locksley  Hall.  But  that  domi- 
nance of  all  the  fore-gathered  good 
within  her  nature,  which  will  enable 
her  to  live  out  in  her  own  right  of 


vital  interest  and  vital  force  the  life 
that  now  seems  blasted. 

In  contrast  to  the  prostrated  girl 
stands  a  woman,  her  face  a  study 
of  hard-minded  worldliness,  her 
handsome  figure  inflexible  in  its  ar- 
rogance. Probably  the  explanation 
of  her  presence  is  that  she  impor- 
tunes the  shrinking  girl  to  don  the 
reminiscent  dress  for  some  palling 
festive  scene. 

The  rest  of  the  picture  is,  in  its 
technique,  full  of  masterly  detail. 
The  room  is  illuminated  by  a  deeply 
glowiner  fire.  On  the  marble  man- 
tle-piece is  discernible  a  man's  por- 
trait— the  second  of  two  in  a  dou- 
ble frame.  Higher  on  the  wall  is 
the  forepart  of  a  picture  the  rest 
whereof  it  is  left  for  memory  to 
supply — that  Face  Wonderful,  with 
its  human  pain  and  divine,  pain- 
bought  sympathy,  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
"Li^ht  of  the  World." 

The  devil,  disguised  as  a  Trouba- 
dor,  entertained  by  some  charitable 
nuns,  thanks  them  with  a  Song  of 
Love. 

This,  in  the  subtle  insight  of 
character  displayed  in  depiction  of 
the  varying  expressions  of  the  nuns' 
faces,  is  perhaps  the  best  picture 
of  the  year's  Academy.  It  is  a  pic- 
ture that  one  has  to  await  one's 
chance  to  see,  by  reason  of  the 
crowd  that  congregates  around  it. 

The  refectory  is  lit  by  the  sub- 
dued light  which  falls  from  pictured 
oriel  windows,  and  upon  the  crim- 
son habits  of  the  nuns,  gathered  at 
the  table  upon  which  the  repast  is 
spread.  A  quantity  of  emblematic 
apples — green,  with  just  the  suspi- 
cion of  a  ripening  blush  in  some  of 
them, — have  fallen  on  to  the  tas- 
sellated  floor.  The  walls  are  of 
dark  chocolate  brown,  in  delightful 
foil  to  the  prevailing  warmth  of 
tone,  and  the  brightly  contrasting 
green  apples.     Upon  these  sombre 
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walls  is  inscribed  everywhere  the 
word  "Pax."  The  dusky  figure  of 
the  Troubador,  tall  and  lank,  rises 
like  a  gigantic  shadow  from  among 
the  mostly  seated  figurefs  of  his  en- 
tertainers. His  mouth  is  wide  open 
to  emit  the  dulcet  sounds— sung,  as' 
we  imagine,  with  more  than  the 
we  may  imagine,with  more  than  the 
verve  and  abandon  of  the  most  ac- 
complished Italian  tenor.  His  ever 
errant  gaze  is  directed  to  the  mul- 
lioned  windows,  fraught  with  many 
a  saint  and  cunning  emblem;  with 
a  look  inscrutible  but  for  its  gro- 
tesque curiosity,  his  regard  is  fas- 
tened on  the  presentment  of  a  ser- 
pent in  one  of  the  panes.  But  the 
varying  expressions  in  the  faces  of 
the  nuns,  as  they  listen  to  this  sur- 
passing Song  of  Love,  is  what 
makes  the  arresting  and  memorable 
part  of  the  picture.  Each  nun  at 
this  moment  reveals  her  tempera- 
ment, suggesting  the  essentials  of 
her  character  and  actual  or  possible 
history.  To  this  the  singing  brings 
exalted  rapture.  She  with  a  soul  of 
lighter  mould  meets  it  with  frank- 
est ^ety;  she  is  as  buoyant  for 
the  nonce  as  a  reveller  at  a  mas- 
querade. The  sister  little  used  to 
dream  of  anything  outside  the  rou- 
tine of  the  convent  is  more  open- 
mouthed  than  the  singer,  with  as- 
tonishment. One  listener,  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands,  has  fallen  onto 
the  floor.  To  her  the  song  has 
brought  the  intolerable  anguish  of 
awakened  memories  she  sought  to 
burv  within  convent  walls.  And 
some  listen  pensively,  as  if  the  sonjy 
rung  stifled  echoes  from  a  far-off 
might-have-been.  At  the  left  the 
Abbess  has  entered,  and  with  up- 
lifted crucifix  adjures  the  perturbed 
sisterhood  to  return  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  motto  on  the  wall. 


Pictures  of  Jeanne  (T  Arc.  It  is 
a  proof  of  the  abiding  interest  in- 
spired by  the  noble  peasant  girl  that 
there  are  no  less  than  three  of  the 
pictures  with  her  for  their  subject. 
The  most  striking  of  these  is  called 
The  Maid,  It  depicts  the  French 
cavalry  bearing  down  the  English 
with  irresistible  charge  at  the  field 
of  Orleans.  From  amongst  the  red 
shafts  of  the  bayonets  the  earnest 
face  of  the  simple  girl  shines  like 
a  guiding  star,  which  the  baffled 
solidiers  of  the  other  side  regard 
with  terrified  amazement. 

Another  picture  is  an  idealized 
portrait  of  Jeanne.  A  third  repre- 
sents her  in  her  armor,  surrounded 
by  a  staring  crowd  of  English  sol- 
diery. The  whole-souled  girl  is 
now  the  enemy's  prisoner.  We 
know  how  her  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice  were  rewarded.  To  prove 
what  earlier  times  often  had  proved 
and  what  later  ohases  of  the  world's 
history  would  prove  again, — that 
there  is  nothing  so  merciless  in  ef- 
fect on  men's  natures  as  supersti- 
tion, Jeanne,  the  fervent-hearted, 
steadfast  dreamer  of  Lorraine  was 
burned  as  a  witch.  Was  she  quite 
broken-hearted  at  brutality,  stupid- 
ity and  graceless  negrlect  as  she 
glanced  from  the  piled-up  faggots 
to  the  mysterious  sky?  I  cannot 
think  she  was.  She  had  reinstated 
in  his  king-ship  the  man  she  pitied, 
and  reverenced  because  he  was 
king.  Her  great  aim  was  accom- 
plished. The  pang  of  a  terrible 
death  to  her  heroic  heart  must  have 
been  as  the  ultimate  pang  of  glorv. 

There  are  many  women,  tender 
and  efficient,  whose  lives  have 
missed  another  kind  of  love,  who 
have  found  rare  substitution  there- 
for in  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
noble. and  sweet. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  DR.  W.  H.  GROVES 
LATTER-DAY  SAINTS  HOSPITAL. 


Comparatively  few  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Dr.  W.  H.  Groves  Latter-day 
Saints*  Hospital  since  it  was  erected 
in  1904.*  In  the  past  year  alone 
some  1500  patients  have  been  treat- 
ed. Of  this  number,  many  were 
too  poor  to  pay  for  the  services  they 
received;  120  Latter-day  Saints 
recommended  by  their  Bishops  re- 
ceived the  best  care  of  surgeons  and 
nurses  entirely  free  of  cost;  many 
others  have  been  lovingly  cared  for 
by  this  excellent  institution  with- 
out any  financial  recompense. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  enter  its  doors 
and  feel  the  spirit  of  peace  and  rest 
which  prevails  there,  and  to  see  the 
happy  nurses  goinp"  from  patient  to 
patient,  alleviating  their  sufferings 
and  tenderly  ministering  to  their 
wants. 

Shortly  after  the  hospital  was 
built,  it  was  found  inadequate  for 
the  demands  made  upon  it.  So  the 
Nuises'  Home  was  erected.  The 
quarters  which  had  been  used  for 
rooms  for  the  nurses  were  thus 
available  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
nurses  materially  increased. 

This  home  is  apart  from  the  main 
building  of  the  hospital,  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  block.  It  is 
a  spacious  and  well  furnished  build- 
ing with  every  accommodation  for 
the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  the 
nurses.  An  excellent  library  is  at 
their  disposal,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  been  presented  to  the 
Home  by  the  Trustees,  Staff  Doc- 
tors, and  friends  interested  in  their 
welfare.    To  the  left  of  the  build- 


♦For  article  describing  the  Hospital 
see  Young  Woman's  Journal,  Vol.  XVI, 
page  39. 


ing  is  a  tennis  court,  which  is  a 
means  of  recreation  when  the  pupils 
are  off  duty. 

The  nurse's  life  while  in  the  home 
is  necessarily  a  studious  one,but  they 
also  spend  many  happy  evenings  to- 
gether— the  pleasant  quarters  pro- 
vided for  their  practically  free  life 
while  off  duty  adding  much  enjov- 
ment  to  their  training. 

When  first  founded,  the  training 
school  that  was  established  had 
about  eight  nurses,  the  dura- 
tion of  their  course  being  one  year. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  hospital 
has  since  been  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  training  school  proper, 
which  at  the  present  time  has 
about  thirty-five  pupil  nurses. 
The  present  course  given  is  three 
years,  and  consists  of  a  very  high 
standard  of  work,  covering  practi- 
cally all  the  branches  in  the  pro- 
fession. The  class  and  lecture  room 
is  on  the  first  floor  in  the  home.  All 
lectures  are  given  by  the  Staff  Doc- 
tors, and  the  classes  are  conducted 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
and  her  assistants.  Aside  from  the 
theoretical  work  in  dietetics,  a  kit- 
chen has  been  provided  for  the  spe- 
cial use  of  the  nurses  in  practical 
cooking.  This  spring  the  first 
class,  thirteen  in  number,  of  the 
training  school  proper  will  gradu- 
ate. Much  credit  is  due  them  for 
having  kept  up  the  high  standard  of 
nursing  under  many  difficulties 
which  are  always  met  with  in  any 
new  institution,  and  although  many 
of  these  difficulties  have  been  met 
and  overcome,  there  are  still  mahv 
left  to  be  battled  with  by  the  Junior 
class.  To  those  officiating  in  the 
support  and  management  of  the  in- 
stitution, much  credit     and    praise 
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should  be  eiven,  as  they  have 
proven  loyal  at  all  times.  The  best 
proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  hos- 
pital and  hospital  staff  is  shown  in 
the  rapid  growth  of  its  patronage. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to 
accommodate  all  the  demands  made 
for  treatment.  Owing  to  this  con- 
dition the  subject  of  a  new  wing 
both  to  hospital  and  home  is  being 
discussed. 


the  training  there  received  can  not 
be  estimated.  Not  only  are  the  pu- 
pils taught  to  properly  care  for  the 
sick,  but  the  years  of  training  give 
them  discipline  and  self-control 
which  are  of  great  value  to  them  as 
long  as  they  live.  After  they  have 
finished  their  training  they  are 
ready  to  enter  a  lucrative  field  of 
service.  If  thev  do  not  wish  to  earn 
their  living  bv  following  their  pro- 


THE  NURSES    HOME. 


Another  need,  and  one  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  be  met  at  once  is 
more  nurses.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  hospital  to  those  who  desire  to 
become  trained  in  the  art  of  nurs- 
ing. Strong,  earnest  young  women 
preferably  those  who  have  had  a 
■  high  school  training,  are  wanted  to 
enter  their  classes.     The  value  of 


fession,  they  are  better  fitted  to 
serve  in  the  home.  Through  their 
years  of  practice  the  joy  that  ever 
comes  with  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  in  serving  mankind  is 
theirs.  All  through  their  lives 
there  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  in  time  of  sickness  and  pain 
they  can  alleviate  suffering  and 
properly  care  for  the  afflicted. 


SCOTIA. 

Siisa  Talmage, 


I  was  just  seventeen  and  a  half 
years  old  when  I  began  to  teach.  I 
know  eighteen  is  the  usual  age  lim- 
it, but  father  had  just  died,  and  we 
needed  the  money  so  much  that 
somehow  an  exception  was  made 
in  my  case. 

I  was  assigned  to  the  beginners' 
grade  in  the  Midland  school.  When 
I  made  known  my  location,  the  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  concern 
among  my  friends  were  profuse. 

"My,  but  I  don't  envy  you,"  said 
Alice  Thorn,  my  closest  chum. 
"You'll  have  fine  times  with  "Sco- 
tia," I  can  tell  you.  She  is  the  ter- 
ror of  all  the  young  teachers.  I 
suppose  you  know  she  is  your  prin- 
cipal." 

"Miss  Scott  is  my  principal." 

"Sure — Miss  Scott — otherwise 
known  as  her  majesty — the  "Queen 
of  Scotia."  Just  wait  a  week — you'll 
know  for  yourself  by  that  time." 

I  did  wait  a  week.  Miss  Scott 
was  certainly  not  very  approach- 
able. She  was  kind  and  helpful, 
but  somehow  I  felt  that  I  could 
never  get  near  enough  to  be  the 
least  bit  friendly  other  than  in  a 
professional  way. 

About  six  months  after  I  began 


work  something  happened.  A  large 
boy  in  the  ei^th  grade,  playing 
what  he  meant  to  be  a  harmless 
joke  upon  one  of  my  little  fellows, 
found  the  consequences  rather  se- 
rious for  himself. 

I  was  asked  to  be  present  at  the 
interview  between  him  and  the  prin- 
cipal. He  came  in,  sullen  and  de- 
fiant. Miss  Scott  asked  him  a  few 
questions,  and  then  she  stood  up 
and  placed  her  hand  on  the  boy's 
head  and  began  to  talk.  The  boy 
looked  v^  amazed.  I  was  as  much 
surprised  as  he.  Such  tender,  wom- 
anly tones — such  a  gentle,  motherly 
touch !  The  boy  made  things  right 
and  left  the  office.  Then  Miss 
Scott  did  a  queer  thing.  She  put 
her  stately  head  down  on  her  desk 
and  sobbed  and  sobbed.  I  slipped 
out.  A  half  hour  later — returning 
to  the  office  on  some  pretext,  I 
found  Miss  Scott  standing  by  the 
window.  In  her  eyes  was  a  look  of 
wistful  tenderness.  She  held  out 
her  hands  to  me  and  then  to  my 
great  surprise  drew  me  up  to  her. 

"Do  not  be  afraid  of  me,  little 
girl. — oh,these  mean  children — they 
worry  us  sometimes,  do  they  not?" 

From  that  minute  Miss  Scott  h^s 
been  my  fast  friend. 


AT  THE  FIRST  OF  THE  YEAR. 

At  the  First  of  the  Year,  my  dear,  my  dear. 

The  old  wrong  things  come  right; 
For  the  past  is  gone  with  its  toil  and  care, 

And  we  bury  it  out  of  sight. 
But  the  dear  old  loves  that  have  sunk  their  home 
In  the  deeps  of  our  hearts,  in  the  new  life  come 

Shall  stay  and  flourish,  my  dear,  my  dear. 

Most  precious  of  all  the  First  of  the  Year, 

The  First  of  the  Year  so  dear,  my  dear! 
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NEW  YEARS  DAY-ALL  ALONE 

J?.  A,  A.  R. 


Lolita  Parmley  stood  leaning 
agrainst  the  large  glass  window  of 
a  millinery  store.  She,  like  the  im- 
patient group  on  the  comer  stamp- 
ing and  puffin^r  while  waiting  for 
the  car,  felt  the  chill  breeze  that 
crept  uf)  between  the  tall  buildings, 
and  the  dead  weight  of  the  city  air 
that  seemed  to  sink  to  the  very 
bone..  It  was  near  half  past 
six,  and  the  last  night  in  the 
old  year.  Qerks  and  office  work- 
ers with  their  care-free,  joy- 
ous anticipation  of  New  Year  joys 
shinine  in  their  faces,  and  laboring: 
men  of  jovial  appearance  could  be 
readily  noted,  some  of  them  carry- 
ing packages,  and  apparently  light 
hearts.  Lolita,  although  a  type- 
writer, could  not  be  classed  among 
these.  Her  gaze  was  fixed  upon 
the  electric-lighted  display  within 
the  glass.  It  was  indeed  such  a  dis- 
play as  would  attract  the  feminine 
eye  anywhere.  One  hat  among  that 
elegant  array  of  headgear  rivited 
her  attention.  It  was  a  creation  in 
the  most  delicate  lavender.  Its 
main  beauty  was  two  large  feath- 
ers twisted  high  over  the  back,  and 
this  beauty  could  be  best  appreciat- 
ed when  seen  as  it  was  in  the 
mind*s  eye  of  Lolita,  against  her 
rich  coils  of  dark  hair.  The  price 
was  fifteen  dollars, 

"I  never  do  have  anything  costly 
or  becoming."  A  lump  welled  in 
her  throat ;  she  glanced  away  a  mo- 
ment to  see  two  ladies  wearing  fine 
furs  and  gorgeous  hats,  p^o  by.  It 
gave  her  a  twinge  of  envy ;  turning, 
she  caught  her  own  image  reflected 


from  a  mirror, —  a  simple  cap,  a 
small  fur,  and  the  plainest  coat. 
But  she  saw,  too,  the  wealth  of  dark 
hair  and  the  rounded  face.  "I  know 
Vm  not  ill-looking,"  she  found  time 
to  think,  but  her  thoughts  imme-  . 
diately  came  back  to  a  vision  of  a 
coil  of  dark  hair  with  delicate  lav- 
ender feathers  above  it. 

"Besides,  I  just  can't  go  to  a 
fashionable  gathering  in  my  old 
things,  even  if  I  want  to." 

She  shifted  her  position,  and  a 
far-away  look  settled  in  her  eyes. 

"He  hasn't  written  for  three 
weeks.  Christmas  gone  by,  and  now 
New  Year's — all  alone — in  a  big 
city — "  Tears  came  to  her  eyes. 
She  hastily  recovered  herself,  as  she 
saw  that  her  car  was  coming.  Re- 
alizing: *that  she  was  very  cold  she 
walked  briskly  to  the  corner. 

"I  haven't  had  a  bit  of  pleasure 
worth  counting  during  all  the  holi- 
davs,"  she  went  on,  rebelliously. 
**It's  not  fair — not  even  a  letter 
from  Andrew." 

Musing  thus  she  boarded  a  car, 
her  attention  soon  became  fixed  on  a 
beautiful  hat  covered  with  white 
plumes;  the  wearer  had  an  abund- 
ance of  dark  hair,  and  a  fair  face. 

Lolita,  watching  the  fortunate 
girl  with  hungry  eyes,  thought,  "I 
might  look  just  as  well  with  that 
lavender  hat  if  I  could  make  up  my 
mind  to  afford  it." 

Then  her  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  conversation  of  two  women  be- 
hind her.  "I  don't  know  how  we'd 
git  along  if  it  wasn't  for  Amy/*  said 
one.     She's  sech  a  savin',  self-sacri- 
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ficin*  girl.  Some  ^irls  will  buy  ev- 
ery mortal  thing  that  strikes  their 
eye,  and  they're  always  in  debt. 
Amy's  not  that  way.  She  always 
puts  a  little  in  the  bank  for  a  rainy 
day.  When  Roy  was  sick  last  win- 
ter I  dunno  where  the  money'd 
come  from  to  pav  the  doctor  if  she 
hadn't  come  for-ard  with  her  sav- 
ins'. The'  boys'll  pay  her  back  's 
quick  's  they^in.  They  sprized  her 
on  Christmas,  with — "  Here  the 
car  stopped,  and  the  increased  noise 
of  voices  prevented  her  from  hear- 
ing more. 

Banished  from  Lolita's  mind  just 
now  were  lavender  plumes  and 
white  plumes  and  beautiful  hair. 
Before  her  came  the  picture  of  a 
dear  little  mother,  a  hundred  miles 
away.  How  tirelessly  she  must  be 
going  about  finishing  the  toil  of  the 
day !  How  many  little  brothers  and 
sisters  she  dearly  loved  were  there ! 
Perhaps  they  thought  of  her. 

When  she  reached  her  own  little 
room  the  tears  came  near  the  sur- 
face, but  there  on  her  table  lay  the 
familiar  oblonp-  envelope,  addressed 
in  her  mother's  slant  hand.  It  ar- 
rested her  intended  outburst.  A 
letter  from  home !    It  said : 

"My  dear  little  girl,— I  think  of 
you  almost  day  and  night,  and  am 
always  wondering  how  you  feel  so 
far  from  home  and  friends.  Christ- 

,mas  we  had  quite  an  enjoyable 
time,  but  I  missed  you.  We  cooked 
a  chicken,  and  Sister  Clay  gave 
James  a  duck  for  helping  her  do 
chores.  I  made  a  cake,  and  alto- 
gether, with  our  put-up  fruit,  we 
made  out  quite  a  dinner.  Grandpa 
and  Grandma  were  down. 

How  is  it  you  always  will  persist 
in  sending  so  many  things  home, 
and  never  get  anything  for  your- 
self? The  shoes  you  sent  me  are 
so  nice  and  comfortable.  They  are 
the   first   I've   had   that's   been    so 

easy  for  a  hng^  uhile.    The  children 


w^as  all  pleased  with  what  you  sent 
them.  If  I  could  only  help  you  a 
little.  The  waist  I  sent  you  was 
not  as  nice  as  I  wanted,  but  I  hope 
it  will  fit  you,  and  do  to  wear.  I 
couldn't  get  just  the  kind  of  silk  I 
wanted  to  trim  it. 

"Hammond's  hasn't  heard  from 
Andrew  for  so  long.  They  wonder 
what's  become  of  him.  His  father 
is  afraid  he's  not  making  much. 

"Mrs.  Perkins  has  her  daughter 
Maud  home  for  the  holidays,  and 
all  the  students  is  home.  Every- 
body but  me  has  children  come 
home,  it  seems.  I  hope  and  prav 
you'll  get  along  all  right  and  that 
you  will  soon  be  home. 

Your  loving  Mother/' 

A  few  homely  words  from  her 
mother!  How  it  soothed  Lolita's 
heart.  "She  wouldn't  mind  if  I 
should  have  the  lavender  hat,"  she 
mused,  "hut  the  party — " 

A  sudden-  soft  tapping  at  the  door 
aroused  her.  Why,  it  must  be  7 :30, 
and  Mr.  Hardy  was  to  call  for  his 
answer  at  that  time.  She  had  not 
even  removed  her  cap  and  wraps. 
However,  she  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.  Mr.  Hardy,  in  evening 
attire,  stood  there  smiling. 

"Good  evening,  my  dear  Miss 
Parmley,  may  I  come  in?" 

"It  is  cold  in  here.  Kindly  go 
to  the  parlor  door." 

"I  am  not  very  sensitive  to  chil- 
liness, Miss  Parmley,  but,  as  you 
say." 

Lolita,  murmuring  to  herself 
"Queer!"  hastened  through  the  hall, 
opened  the  parlor  door,  and  found  a 
cheery  fire.  Mrs.  Tellson,  her 
landlady,  gave  her  the  privilege  of 
receiving  visitors  here. 

Opening  the  outer  door,  she  in- 
vited Mr.  Hardy  to  enter  and  si- 
lently handed  him  a  chair. 

"This  glowing  fire  is  indeed 
pleasant  on  a  night  like  this,"  said 
Mr.  Hardy,  seating  himself  easily. 
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"But  the  fresh  color  of  your  cheeks 
tells  me  that  you  have  braved  the 
bitter  cold." 

Lolifa  flushed  at  the  compliment. 
Had  he  need  to  mention  her  cheeks, 
when  her  wraps  were  still  on? 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  ."I  am 
strong  and  don't  mind  the  cold 
weather." 

"Miss  Parmley,  you  are  aware  of 
the  object  of  my  call.  If  you  were 
also  aware  of  the  indescribable  anx- 
iety I  feel  regarding  your  answer, 
you  would  certainly  accompany  me 
to  this. little  affair.  I  am  sure  we 
should  have  a  delig^htful  time 
watching  the  Old  Year  out  and  the 
New  Year  in."  Mr.  Hardy  bent 
his  eyes  upon  her.  Lolita  turned 
hers  the  other  way. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  ask  me 
to  go,  but  circumstances  make  it  in- 
convenient for  me." 

"Can't  you  possibly  alter  the  ad- 
verse conditions?  I  assure  you, 
Miss  Pamley,  that  it  would  give  me 
more  pleasure  than  you  can  con- 
ceive of." 

"No,  Mr.  Hardy,  I  fear  not." 

"My  dear  Miss  Parmley,  not 
wishing  to  be  too  bold,  but  is  it 
some  embarrassing  financial  situa- 
tion that  prevents  your  accepting 
my  invitation?"  I  assure  you,  you 
have  but  to  make  it  known  and  I 
shall  seek  to  relieve  you." 

Lolita's  eyes  gleamed.  What 
manner  of  man  was  this  who 
sought  on  but  a  few  weeks  ac- 
quaintance to  be  so  familiar  with 
her?  Her  spirit  rose  against  it, 
and  in  her  clear  unwavering  reply, 
there  was  no  trace  of  dissapoint- 
ment — "I  am  independent.  I  need 
no  financial  aid  and  I  decline  your 
invitation."  She  was  looking  him 
full  in  the  face.  He  qualied  a  lit- 
tle. 

"I  am  sure  I  meant  no  offense. 
May  I  hope,  at  least,  for  an  evening 
of  skating?" 


"I  am  busy,  and  have  not  the 
time,"  replied  Lolita   decisively. 

"Good  evening,  then,  Miss  Parm- 
ley." He  shut  the  door  with  a 
bang. 

"My  goodness!  What  sort  of 
man  is  he,  I  wonder?"  Lolita 
gasped,  as  she  nervously  took  off 
her  wraps.  She  was  all  of  a  quiver, 
and  her  hands  were  unsteady. 

"Have  I  rid  myself  of  a  devil, 
or  can  I  possibly  misjudge  him? 
And  to  think  I  compared  him  to 
Andrew,  and  nearly  cried  for  a  fine 
hat  to  go  to  a  party  with  him.  An- 
drew, dear  Andrew,  where  can 
you  be?" 

After  supper  she  builj^  a  fire  in 
her  room,  and  sat  down  to  write 
home,  intending  to  tell  her  mother 
the  whole  story  of  Mr.  Hardy,  lav- 
ender hat,  and  all.  But  she  was  in- 
terrupted again  by  a  soft  tapping  at 
the  door. 

"Can  he  have  the  audacity  to 
come  back  here  again?"  muttered 
Lolita.  "If  it  is  he,  I  believe  I  shall 
slam  the  door  in  his  face."  With  a 
gesture  of  impatience,  she  flung 
open  the  door. 

It  was  not  Mr.  Hardy,  but  some- 
one muffled  in  a  great  coat.  "Good 
evening,"  said  he. 

"Oh-h !"  the  glad  cry  came  from 
Lolita,  who  stood  fixedly,  but  un- 
consciously extending  her  hands. 
The  owner  of  the  great  coat  seemed 
to  take  the  hint  with  lightning  speed 
for  the  door  closed  in  an  instant, 
and  she  was  almost  completely  lost 
in  his  arms. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Little 
Girl?"  he  said,  pressing  his  cheek 
to  hers. 

"Oh,  Andrew,"  was  all  that  came 
from  inside  the  great  coat. 

He  led  her  to  a  chair,  and  drew 
another  up  for  himself.  Holding  her 
hands  in  his  own,  he  asked,  "Now. 
Lita,  tell  me  all  about  what  you 
have  been  doing." 
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"You  didn't  write,"  she  managed 
to  say,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice. 

"Well,  you  see,  I  was  so  busy, 
and  I  kind  o'  thought,  if  you  did 
care  to  see  your  penniless  old  friend 
you  would  not  mind  a  bit  of  a  sur- 
prise." 

Her  answer  gleamed  in  her  eyes. 

"And  then,  I  was  afraid,  too,  that 
some  luckier  fellow  than  myself 
might  get  in  ahead  of  me.  How 
about  it?" 

"He  hasn't  yet,"  she  replied,  a 
sly  sparkle  in  her  eyes.  Now  the 
affair  of  Mr.  Hardy  seemed  a  most 
interesting  episode,  with  Andrew 
here  to  listen,  but  what  would  he 
think  of  her  foolishness  over  the 
hat? 

"What's  up  now?"  he  questioned. 

"Oh,  you  should  have  been  here. 
I  never  felt  so  queer;  and  I  felt 
afraid,  too.  You  know,  several 
weeks  ago,  I  went  to  a  dance  with 
Cousin  Agnes  and  Mr.  Dale.  I  met 
a  Mr.  Hardy  there.  He's  a  very 
handsome  fellow,  well-off,  and  Mrs. 
Tellson  thinks  he's  all  right.  Since 
the  dance  he  has  called  on  me  sev- 
eral times."  She  then  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  evening's  occurrence. 
"It  was  quite  a  temptation  to  think 
of  going  to  a  fashionable  party,  and 
I  felt  so  lonesome,"  she  added. 

"I  shouldn't  have  blamed  you  if 
you  had  gone. 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  regret 
getting  rid  of  him." 

"Lolita,  you  have  always  seemed 
to  see  no  one  but  me  ever  since  we 
went  to  that  party  together  when 
you  were  fifteen  and  I  was  eighteen. 
In  fact,  we  always  seemed  partial 
to  each  other  even  when  we  were 
children.  I  fear  you  have  been  toe 
exclusive  and  do  not  know  other 
young  men  well  enough." 

"It  seems  to  me  I  hardly  see 
enough  of  you  to  know  you,  for 
vou  were  awav  three  years  on   a 


mission,  and  now  you  have  been 
away  another  year  at  work." 

"It's  a  long  time,  isn't  it?  And 
now  I'm  home,  worth  hardl/  a  dol- 
lar," drawing  her  close  to  him 
again.  It  was  strange  how  depreci- 
ative  of  himself  he  was,  and  yet 
what  privileges  he  would  take  with 
all  the  confidence  in  the  world. 

"It  isn't  wealth  I  think  of.  Why 
should  I  need  a  rich  man?"  she 
asked,  shyly. 

"Nobody  deserves  one  more  than 
you,  Lita;  for  you  have  been  so 
noble  in  denying  yourself  to  help 
your  mother  with  her  family.  When 
I  think  of  your  worth  in  every  way 
I  know  you  ought  to  have  the  best 
the  world  can  give." 

"You  think  too  highly  of  me,  An- 
drew." 

"No,  Lita,"  he  said  with  empha- 
sis, "you  deserve  the  greatest  bless- 
ing the  world  can  give." 
'    "Do  you  know  what  the  greatest 
blessing  is  for  me,  Andrew  ? 

"The  greatest  blessing  for  me  is 
— a  poor  man  like  you,"  she  ended 
mischievously. 

"Lita,  can  you  consent  to  be 
mine?  I  came  to  ask  you.  I  have 
waited  so  long,  and — I  need  you 
Lita,  dearest. 

"I  need  you,  too." 

"Lita,  how  your  eyes  are  shining. 
I  have  not  made  much,  Little  Girl, 
to  get  married  on,  but  I  have  a 
good  chance  of  making  a  home  for 
us  in  Oregon.  Would  you  go  with 
me?    It  means  hardships." 

"The  only  thing  I  fear  is  that  I 
may  not  be  a  good  wife  to  you."  . 

"It's  my  privilege  to  judge  that, 
irn't  it.   Sweetheart?" 

"I  guess  so." 

"Tomorrow  is  New  Year's.  May 
I  come  and  spend  the  day  with  you 
making  plans  for  our  new  life?" 

"Oh,  yes,  and  I  shall  not  spend 
any  part  of  the  New  Year — 
all  alone." 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  THE  HOME. 


Lydia  Holmgren. 
THE  niTCHEN. 


Of  all  tlie  workshops  or  laboratories 
for  important  undertakings,  the  aver- 
age kitchen  is  least  adapted  and  most 
poorly  equipped  for  the  purpose  it  is  de- 
signed to  fill.  Inconvenience,  insuffi- 
cient ventilation,  bad  lighting,  and  scar- 
city of  utensils  are  everywhere  notice- 
able. 

Perhaps  no  kind  of  work  is  thought 
of  with  less  desire  than  that  of  house 
keeping,  and  one  reason  for  this  is  that 
it  is  done  poorly.  "We  do  best  that  which 
we  are  fond  of  doing."  How,  then,  may 
house  keeping  be  made  more  attractive? 
To  begin  with,  the  kitchen  must  be  care- 
fully planned  and  well  equipped  with  the 
best  known  appliances.  The  accessories 
and  facilities  for  good  work  must  be 
suitable  and  convenient.  Too  often  pro- 
cesses are  sirtiplified  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  living  and  not  to  secure  better  re- 
sults. It  should  be  remembered  that  a 
good  workman  requires  good  tools,  and 
the  outlay  of  money  in  purchasing  them 
is  more  than  returned  in  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  of  perfect  results. 

The  theory  that  anything  will  do  for  a 
kitchen  has  too  long  been  held  by  a  ma- 
jority of  women.  Where  does  a  mother 
or  sister,  "or  servant  spend  half  of  her 
time  during  the  day?  Is  not  that  a 
question  to  be  considered  when  a  house 
is  planned?  Select  a  room  with  plenty 
of  light,  an  abundance  of  pure  air,  am- 
ple facilities  for  water  and  fuel,  con- 
venient shelves  and  tables.  Opposite 
windows  are  very  desirable,  not  only  for 
cooling  purposes,  but  to  quickly  and 
thoroughly  relieve  the  room  of  odors, 
which  otherwise  may  be  diffused  through 
the  house.  If  opposite  windows  can 
not  be  obtained  have  the  door  opposite 
the  window.  The  walls  are  best  painted 
or  covered  with  an  oiled  paper,  either  of 
which  can  be  washed,  and  neither  will 
retain  odors  as  does  often  the  ordinary 
wall  paper.  For  sanitary  reasons  a  kit- 
chen floor  should  never  be  carpeted, 
neither  should  it  be  of  such  material  as 
requires  daily  scrubbing.  Life  is  too 
short  to  waste  time  and  energy  on  the 
floor,  and  happiness  too  sacred  to  be 
sacrificed  in  the  fear  of  dropping  a 
crumb  on  that  immaculate  whiteness.  A 
daily  wiping  of  linoleum  or  oiled  floor 


can  be  done  with  little  outlay  of  time 
or  labor. 

The  furniture  of  a  kitchen  should  be 
simple,  and  only  such  articles  as  are 
necessary  should  be  in  it.  In  selecting 
a  range  see  that  the  joints  fit  perfectly, 
that  the  draughts  can  be  adjusted  prop- 
erly, and  that  the  ornamentation  is  not 
elaborate.  The  plainer  the  stove,  the 
easier  it  is  kept  clean.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  condition  of  the  kitchen  range 
bespeaks  the  housekeeper,  not  in  polish, 
but  in  freedom  from  dust  and  grease, 
and  in  the  natural  outline  of  edges.  In 
discussing  stoves,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  fuel  is  economised  by  keeping 
the  ash  pan  empty,  because  the  ashes 
absorb  heat.  The  stove  should  not  be 
put  in  a  corner  where  not  a  breath  of  air 
is  stirring,  and  where  the  heat  becomes 
uncomfortable. 

Where  there  is  a  water  system,  a  sink, 
of  course,  is  indispensable.  Necessary 
as  it  is,  it  is  often  a  breeder  of  germs. 
Tlxis  danger,  however,  may  be  overcome 
by  using  daily,  boiling  water  and  an 
alkali,  after  empting  the  dish  water. 
Even  when  dishes  are  scraped  well  be- 
fore washing  there  is  always  some  grease 
which  will  lodge  in  the  pipes,  especially 
the  traps,  and  unless  it  be  removed, 
germ  action  will  begin.  No  food  parti- 
cles should  be  allowed  to  pass  the  sink 
screen,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  sink  must  be  carefully  and  thorough- 
ly kept  clean.  It  is  an  unwise  economy 
to  make  closed  cupboards  under  the  sink. 
They  are  dark,  inconvenient  places  to  ' 
clean,  and  a  leak  in  the  pipe  may  not 
be  discovered  until  the  family  is  suffer- 
ing from  typhoid  fever  or  some  other 
disease.  Dish  cloths  or  floor  cloths 
should  never  be  kept  in  them,  and  ket- 
tles and  pans  are  apt  to  rust  if  they  arc 
kept  there. 

A  stool  is  a  necessary  article  in  the 
kitchen.  Many  hours  of  weariness  might 
be  avoided  if  the  worker  would  save 
energy  by  sitting  down  to  do  those 
things  which  can  be  done  just  as  well 
as   by   standing. 

The  work  tabic  and  especially  the 
slitlvcs  should  be  near  the  range.  The 
work  tabic  may  be  on  castors,  so  that  it 
can  be  moved  about  casilv.     It  can  tK<i\\ 
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be  pulled  close  to  the  stove  and  many 
steps  saved  . 

A  timepiece  and  a  place  for  cook 
books  and  other  kitchen  helps  will  be 
found  convenient  . 

Human  ingenuity  has  created  innumer- 
able devices  to  lighten  and  shorten  man's 
labor :  so  woman's  brain  and  skill  should 
replace  muscle  and  indifference.  Life  is 
a  precious  possession,  -and  the  mechan- 
ism on  whkh  it  is  dependent  is  most  in- 
tricate   and    delicate.       That      mechan- 


ism must  be  understood  or  life  will 
lose  that  which  every  one  seeks,  viz., 
a  strong  body  and  a  healthy,  active  mind, 
and  a  wise  woman  will  so  place  her 
work  as  to  possess  both.  Every  foot  of 
available  space  in  the  kitchen  should  be 
occupied  to  the  best  advantage  and  ev- 
erything arranged  to  make  the  work  easy 
and  pleasant.  Every  housekeeper  should 
have  a  model  workshop,  and  send  out 
work  from  it  that  will  help  to  make  men 
and  women  better,  healthier  and  happier. 


OFFICERS'  NOTES 


WARD    SECRETARIES 

Who  have  not  yet  made  up  their  an- 
nual report  will  kindly  do  so  at  once  and 
mail  it  to  their  Stake  Secretary.  They 
will  also  please  remember  to  report  the 
Senior  and  Junior  lessons  separately 
under  the  headings  "Teachings  of  our 
Savior"  and  "Literature"  These  subdi- 
visions are  not  printed  on  the  report 
blanks,  but  arc  to  be  written  in. 

STAKE  PRESIDENTS 

Should  bear  in  mind  that  they,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Stake  Superintendent 
of  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  after  consulting  the 
Presidency  of  the  Stake,  appoint  the  date 
of  their  Conjoint  M.  I.  Conference.  No- 
tice of  this  date  should  be  sent  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  as  soon  as  the  appoint- 
ment is  made.  Having  visited  all  the 
conventions,  the  General  Board  may  not 
be  able  to  again  send  a  representative, 
but  will  do  so  whenever  possible, 

MINUTE  BOOK?. 

The  General  Board  furnishes  roll  books 
.  free  to  the  associations,  but  they  do  not 
supply  minute  books.  These  can  be  pur- 
chased from  any  good  book  store  at 
from  50c  to  $10.00,  according  to  size  and 
quality.  The  associations  generally  use  a 
record  costing  about  $1.50.  It  is  most 
satisfactory  for  those  desiring  a  record 
to  write  to  some  reliable  company  en- 
closing about  that  sum  and  asking  to 
have  it  mailed. 

STAKE  SECRETARIES. 

Whenever  a  reorganization  of  a  Stake 
Board  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  is  effected 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Stake  Secretary 
to  at  once  notify  the  General  Secretary, 
giving  date  of  reorganization  as  well  as 
names  of  the  entire  Board.  She  should 
also  send  word  of  any  changes  that  oc- 


cur in  the  personnel  of  the  Board. 

The  following  reorganizations  have 
been  reported.  If  there  are  any  others 
the  Stake  Secretary  will  kindly  notify  us 
at  once. 

REORGANIZATIONS. 

Big   Horn,   August  25th,   igo7. 

President — Millie   Benson  Egan. 

First  Counselor— Hattie'  Pack  How- 
ard. 

Second  Counselor — Belva  Sessions. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Nora  Ne- 
yille  Arnoldus. 

Cor.  Secretary — Eva  Johnson  Jenson. 

Chorister — Fannie  Lindsay  Wolz. 

Organist — Mamie  Carling. 

Librarian — Clarissa  Robison  Willey. 

St. George,  September  8 thy  1907. 
President — Eva  Cannon. 
First  Counselor — Maud  R.  Snow. 
Second  Counselor — Jennie  Nixon. 
Sec.  and  Treas. — Lena  Nelson. 
Asst.  Sec.  &  Treas. — Mattic  McArthur. 
Aids — Vilate  NaegIe,Emma  McArthur 
Lydia  Knell. 

Emery,  July  20,  JQ07. 

President — Elsina  Peterson. 

First  Counselor — Dagmar  Williams. 

Second  Counselor — Amy  Howard. 

Sec.  and  Treas. — Stella  Seely. 
.  Organist — Ruth  Fox. 

Librarian — Ethel  Larsen. 

Aids — Mary  Brasher,  Hazel  Fransen, 
Florence  Horsley,  Geneva  Overson,  El- 
len B.  Johnson,  Nessie  Oliphant. 

Fremont,  October  3th,  1907. 
Prest.  L.  Jane  Osborne  was  given  new 
assistance  in  her  work  by  promoting 
Martha  Lloyd  from  Second  to  First 
Counselor,  and  making  Alveretta  Engar 
(formerly  President  of  Sevier  Stake  Y. 
L.  M.  I.  A.)  Second  Counselor. 


OFFICERS'  NOTES. 
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Ho-w  Officers  can  Assist  tKeir 
Girls  to  Obtain  a  lino-wledge 
of  tKe  Gospel. 

Emily  H.  Higgs. 

Oflficers  should  have  a  testimony  and 
be  earnest  in  bearing  it.  Sometimes  we 
hear  an  expression  of  this  kind :  "I  think 
the  gospel  is  true,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
I]  know  it  is."  This  is  not  a  good  expres- 
sion to  come  from  any  leader  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  Such  a  remark  is 
discouraging,  for  doubt  begets  doubt; 
and  Christ  experts  those  who  labor  in 
His  service  to  feed  His  lambs.  Just  as 
He  told  Peter,  "If  thou  lovest  me,  feed 
my  lambs."  (John  21 :  15.)  You  cannot 
feed  them  unless  you  have  the  bread  of 
life  to  give.  The  fountain  within  must 
be,  in  order  that  living  water  spring 
forth;  but,  when  it  does  spring  forth, 
the  girl  will  feel  it,  and  be  materially 
assisted  in  her  search.  "For  the  letter 
Idlleth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  (2 
Cor.  3:  6.) 

If  an  officer  has  not  a  testimony  of  the 
gospel,  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  her 
calling,  to  get  one.  This  she  can  do 
through  faith  and  obedience.  We  may 
be  unlike  in  many  ways:  some  are  im^ 
pressionable,  they  accept  truth  readily, 
others  weigh  it  carefully;  one  thing 
must  fit  in  with  another,  before  the  evi- 
dence is  complete  and  satisfactory  to 
them ;  but,  whatever  the  disposition  of  a 
person  may  be,  the  ways  and  means  of 
obtaining  a  testimony  of  the  gospel,  are  . 
the  same  to  all  God's  children.  We 
must  remember  that  there  is  law  and  or- 
der in  all  His  work;  His  universe  is 
governed  by  law;  His  Church  is  gov- 
erned by  law;  we,  His  children,  are 
governed  by  law.  A  man  cannot  be  a 
law  unto  himself,  and  obtain  the  bless- 
ings that  come  by  obedience  to  certain 
laws.  Blessings  follow  obedience;  and 
there  is  always  a  penalty  attached  to  the 
breaking  of  a  law.  Christ  said,  "I  came 
not  to  do  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
Him  who  sent  me."    (John  6:  18.) 

Faith  is  ^the  power  that  moves  us  to 
action.  "By  faith  the  worlds  were 
made."  (Heb.  11:  13).  "It  is  impossi- 
ble to  please  CK)d,  without  faith."  (Heb. 
11:  6.)  Every  act  in  life,  if  we  would 
be  successful,  niust  be  prompted  by 
faith.     Bn^    "Faith    without    works    is 

^f  Ubtrty  Stake. 


dead;  show  me  your  faith  without  your 
works,  and  I  will  show  you  my  faith  by 
my  works."  (James  2:  17.)  Faith,  like 
all  other  gifts  from  Crod,  increases  by 
use.  Then  the  two  important  factors  to 
bring  into  use,  in  order  to  obtain  a  tes- 
timony of  the  gospel  are,  faith  and  obe- 
dience. Obedinece  is  the  way  by  which 
we  obtain  spiritual  knowledge;  or,  in 
other  words,  enter  in  at  the  proper 
gate,  and  the  knowledge  and  blessings 
of  the  kingdom  will  be  given  unto  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  doubt  in  order 
to  prove  our  Father's  promises,  we;  lay 
aside  the  power,  which  He  has  placed 
within  us,  by  which  we  can  gain  that 
knowledge. 

When  an  officer  has  received  a  testi- 
mony, she  should  be  earnest  in  bearing 
it  to  the  members  of  her  association, 
that  the  desire  may  be  aroused  in  them, 
for  this  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  In  order 
to  arouse  within  another^  desire  for  a 
testimony  of  the  gospel,  it  is  not  enough 
to  say,  "I  have  a  testimony,"  but  relate 
some  of  the  testimonies  you  or  your  par- 
ents have  received.  Explain  how  these 
testimonies  have  built  up  your  faith,  and 
assisted  you  in  life.  Paul  says.  "I  have 
planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave 
the  increase."  (I  Cor.  3:6.)  We  must 
plant  the  seed  of  desire,  and  assist  the 
girl  to  cultivate  the  soil,  for  a  heart 
must  be  prepared  for  a  testimony;  but 
the  growing  rests  with  the  girl  and  her 
heavenly  Father.  We  know  that  seeds 
do  grow  in  the  soil  and  in  the  soul ;  but, 
we  cannot  make  them  grow;  that  is 
(jod's  part  of  the  work:  the  spark  of 
life  must  be  there. 

Faith  can  be  increased  by  speaking  of 
our  heavenly  father's  goodness.  This, 
to  my  mind,  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  work  of  officers.  Become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  blessings  and  testimo- 
nies that  have  been  received  by  the 
Saints,  both  in  former  and  latter  days. 
Search  the  Scriptures,  they  are  full  of 
them;  the  Faith  Promoting  Series  con- 
tain many  strong  truths,  and  these  testi- 
monies are  given  as  winesses  of  God's 
power.  Make  a  spiritual  preparation,  by 
prayer  before  going  to  your  meeting^ 
seeking  your  Father's  blessings  upon 
your  meeting,  your  girls,  your  officers, 
and  yourself. 

Many  times  one  of  these  blessings 
will  come  readily  to  your  mind,  and  will 
answer  satisfactorily  some  question,  or 
doubt,  that  has  arisen  in  the  miud  oi 
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one  of  our  girls,  and  it  will  build  up  her 
faith.  Such  testimonies  as  those  re- 
ceived by  Karl  G.  Maeser,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  Brigham  Young,  the  Three 
and  Eight  Witnesses,  and  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  will  ever  stand  as  wit- 
nesess  of  the  power  of  our  Creator. 
When  our  heavenly  Father  told  Abna 
that  He  gave  him  and  his  people  bless- 
ings that  they  might  stand  as  witnesses 
of  His  power,  He  knew  that  truth 
could  stand  alone.  You  cannot  relate  .a 
true  experience  in  life,  without  it  build- 
ing up  our  faith.  It  carries  conviction 
with  it.  "For  intelligence  cleaveth  unto 
intelligence,  wisdom  receiveth  wisdom, 
truth  embraceth  truth.  (Doc.  &  Cov. 
88:  40.)  And  the  more  perfectly  our 
spirit  is  attuned  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
the  more  readily  will  our  spirit  receive 
Gods'  message. 

Urge  the  necessity  of  prayer:  it  is  es- 
sential to  spiritual  growth.  Christ  con- 
sidered it  so  important  that  He  spent 
whole  nights  in  prayer.  Faith  and  prayer 
were  the  means  of  bringing  the  gospel 
to  us  in  these  latter  days.  "If  any  lack 
wisdom,  let  them  ask  of  God  who  giveth 
to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not." 
(James  1:  5.)  "Ask  and  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you,  seek  and  ye  shall  find, 
knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 
"For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth, 
and  he  that  seeketh  findeth  and  to  him 
that  knockeh  it  shall  be  opened."  (Luke 
11:  9.) 

Impress  upon  the  girls  the  necessity  of 
speaking  respectfully  of  the  Priesthood, 
and  the  .principles  of  the  gospel.  "The 
Priesthood  is  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
Saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  the 
Church."  (Doc.  &  Cov.  124:  123.)  "Re- 
member (in  prayer)  them  which  have 
rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto 
you  the  word  of  God."  (Heb.  13:  7.) 
"And  again  shun  profane  and  vain  bab- 


blings, for  they  will  increase  unto  more 
ungodliness  and  their  words  will  eat  ad 
does  a  canker."  (II  Tim.  2:  16.)  Be- 
cause we  cannot  understand  the  actions 
of  certain  men  in  authority  is  no  reason 
that  they  are  in  the  wrong,  and  we  are 
right.  Some  people  have  criticised  the 
actions  of  men  holding  the  Priesthood, 
until  our  Father  has  withdrawn  His 
Spirit  from  them,  and  they  have  apos- 
tatized. Rest  perfectly  content  in  the 
thought  that  our  heavenly  Father  is  at 
the  head  of  this  work,  and  in  His  ow« 
due  tim^  will  weed  out  those  who  abuse 
the  trust  reposed  in  them.  He  is  per- 
fectly capable  and  makes  all  necessary 
changes  in  His  Priesthood.  Nothing 
happens  without  (}od's  knowledge;  and, 
however  much  man  may  interfere  with 
the  truth,  man's  work  cannot  prevail 
against  the  work  of  (jod. 

Teach  your  girls  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  our  Creator  until  His 
Spirit  shall  bear  record  of  the  truth  to 
them :  for  we  are  promised,  "If  any  will 
do  His  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God  or  whether  I 
speak  of  myself."     (John  7:  17.) 

We  as  officers  must  learn  to  act  quick- 
ly when  the  occasion  for  action  comes. 
Have  a  supply  of  knowledge  to  draw 
from  and  the  Spirit  will  prompt  you 
when  and  what  to  do.  If  you  are  seek- 
ing to  perform  the  great  mission  of  your 
calling,  that  your  heart  and  mind  tells 
you  is  right,  you  must  have  courage  to 
face  trials,  disappointments,  ingratitude, 
discouragements,  to  meet  them  squarely, 
and  move  forward  undaunted;  usmg 
patience,  hope,  and  sisterly  love,  and 
having  perfect  faith  in  the  outcome,  for 
the  Lord  will  give  unto  you  according  to 
your  need  ,and  "for  every  duty  done  He 
will  make  you  stronger  to  perform  a 
greater  one;"  and,  remember,  that  with- 
in the  small  acorn  is  the  seed,  which 
proprely  developed,  grows  into  the 
mighty  oak. 


EDITORIAL. 
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To  the  Officers  and    Members    of 
the  y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 

We  send  greetings  and  blessings 
for  the  New  Year.  May  it  be  the 
brightest  and  most  profitable  one  to 
you  individually,  and  to  the  great 
cause  of  Mutual  Improvement 
throughout  the  world.  We  are 
g^ratified  with  the  progress  of  the 
work  in  the  past,  and  especially 
during  the  year  just  ended.  The 
marked  improvement  in  all  depart- 
ments, the  increased  interest  of 
both  officers  and  members,  and 
more  than  all  the  unity  and  har- 
mony that  prevails  tells  more  plain- 
ly than  words  can  express  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  We  have  noticed  the  earn- 
est efforts  of  the  officers  to  make 
the  work  more  attractive  to  the 
girls  by  varying  the  form  of  pre- 
senting the  lessons^  and  also  in  try- 


ing to  awaken  in  their  hearts  a 
greater  feeling  of  love  and  kind- 
ness towards  each  other,  thus  draw- 
ing them  nearer  together.  This  is 
highly  commendable,  and  breathes 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
to  all  men." 

The  course  of  study  outlined  for 
the  season's  work  we  feel  will  be 
profitable  to  our  girls,  if  they  will 
pursue  it  with  a  determination  to 
cull  therefrom  all  the  knowledge 
possible.  It  requires  effort,  strong 
effort,  to  accomplish  anything  in 
this  world.  The  Lord  has  said  "the 
idler  hath  no  place  in  Zion."  If 
you  desire  to  become  intelligent, 
useful  Latter-day  Saints,  you  must 
make  up  your  minds  to  work,  work 
work.  The  General  Board  has  sug- 
gested the  topics  for  study,  but  left 
the  details  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
officers  in  each  stake.  We  do  not 
give  any  set  rules  of  procedure  in 
conducting  the  lesson  work,  as  we 
realize  that  conditions  are  not  the 
same  in  all  the  wards.  Every  pres- 
ident should  be  in  such  close  touch 
with  her  girls  that  she  can  know 
their  needs  and  the  wisest  course 
to  oursue  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
For  instance,  in  some  wards  it  is 
found  better  and  more  interesting 
to  the  members  for  both  Senior  and 
Junior  classes  to  meet  conjointly  for 
the  literary  lessons  and  testimony 
meetings.  Others  feel  that  better 
work  is  accomnlished  by  meeting 
separately. 

Again,  in  presenting  the  lessons 
some  have  adopted  the  lecture 
method  with  questions  following, 
others  prefer  the  question  method, 
doing  away  with  the  lecture  entire- 
ly. While  still  others  divide  the 
lessons,  assigning  them  to  two  or 
more  members.  What  we  desire  is 
to  obtain  the  best  results.  It  may 
be  profitable  to  sometimes  change 
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the  method  to  retain  or  increase  in- 
terest. 

Mutual  Improvement  work  is  ed- 
ucational in  character.  It  means  to 
cultivate  and  develop  every  God- 
like attribute.  It  is  to  inspire  in 
every  heart  a  desire  to  prog^ress,  to 
gain  knowledge,  to  become  intelli- 
gent, educated  women.  Nothing 
short  of  this  will  satisfv  a  true  Lat- 
ter-day Saint.  In  a  revelation  giv- 
en to  tjie  Saints  in  Kirtland,through 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and  con- 
tained in  the  eighty-eighth  section 
of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  the 
Lord  says : 

"And  as  all  have  not  faith,  seek  ye  dili- 
gently and  teach  one  another  words  of 
wisdom;  yea,  seek  ye  out  of  the  best 
books  words  of  wisdom;  seek  learning 
even  by  study,  and  also  by  faith. 

"See  that  ye  love  one  another;  cease 
to  be  covetous,  learn  to  impart  one  to 
another  as  the  gospel  requires; 

"Cease  to  be  idle ;  cease  to  be  unclean ; 
cease  to  find  fault  one  with  another; 
cease  to  sleep  longer  than  is  needful; 
retire  to  thy  bed  early,  that  ye  may  not 
be  weary;  that  your  bodies  and  your 
minds  may  be  invigorated ; 

"And  above  all  things,  clothe  your- 
selves with  the  bonds  of  charity,  as  with 
a  mantle,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfect- 
ness  and  peace." 


Let  these  words  inspire  you  with 
a  desire  to  put  forth  greater  ef- 
fort, to  continue  the  good  work.  Be 
not  discouraged.  It  may  not  be 
your  privilege  to  know  the  good 
that  is  being  accomplished.  Re- 
member there  is  One  above  who  "is 
silent  notes  taking,"  and  He  alone 
is  able  to  jud^re  and  reward.  That 
He  will  continue  to  bless  our  labors 
and  prosper  the  work  of  Mutual 
Improvement  in  all  its  departments 
is  the  earnest  desire  of 


Your  sisters  and  fellow-workers 
in  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 

Martha  H.  Tingey, 
Ruth  May  Fox, 
Mae  T.  Nystrom, 


Stren^tK  for  EacK  Day* 

Our  Father,  in  His  •  wonderful 
wisdom,  has,  as  it  were,  drawn  a 
curtain  which  conceals  the  future 
from  our  gaze.  We  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  the  New  Year,  and  try 
to  peer  into  futurity  and  we  wonder 
whac  it  will  bring  to  us.  Thank 
God  we  do  not  know!  Could  we 
see  the  joy  and  sorrow,  the  pleas- 
ure and  pain  which  are  in  store  for 
us  we  would  be  incapacitated  for 
the  daily  duties  of  life.  Let  us  rest 
contented  in  this  thought  whatever 
the  future  may  bring  to  us,strength 
will  be  given  for  each  day  as  it 
comes.  If  want  and  sickness  and 
pain  are  to  be  our  portion,  may  we 
learn  the  lessons  they  can  teach.  If 
joy  and  happiness  and  oeace  fill  our 
days,  let  us  share  the  gladness  with 
those  who  are  passing  through  the 
shadow. 


Would  you  Have  a  Happy  year? 

Then:— 

Cease  thinking  so  much  about 
yourself.  Think  of  others,  help 
them,  serve  them,  and  you  will  be 
filled  with  jov  such  as  selfish  souls 
do  not  know. 

Cease  spreading  gossip  about 
your  neighbors  and  friends. 

Be  careful  not  to  wound  by  care- 
less, thoughtless  words  either  friend 
or  foe. 

Be  cheerful;  hide   your    sorrow 
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under  a  smiling  face;  bury  your 
g^ef  in  service. 

Be  clean, — clean  in  body  and 
thought. 

Be  diligent, — study,  improve 
your  minds. 

Banish  worry;  cease  crossing 
bridges  before  you  come  to  them. 

Work  faithfully;  remember  idle- 
ness never  brings  happiness. 

Seek  after  the  gift  of  wisdom,  for 
"She  is  more  precious  than  rubies : 
and  all  the  things  thou  canst  de- 
sire are  not  to  be  compared  unto 
her. 

"Length  of  days  is  in  her  right 
hand ;  and  in  her  left  hand  riches 
and  honor. 

"Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleas- 
antness, and  all  her  paths  are 
peace." 

May  this  year,  dear  girls,  be  one 
of  improvement  for  you  all.  May 
each  one  of  you  subdue  the  worst 
and  develop  the  best  that  is  in  you 
May  you  seize  the  golden  opportu- 
nities that  each  day  will  bring  you. 
May  you  be  worthy  of  your  holy 
title.  Daughters  of  Zion. 


President  John  R.  Winder— 
Eli|(Kty*«ix. 

The  Journal  congratulates  Pres- 
ident John  R.  Winder  on  having 
lived  to  celebrate  his  eighty-sixth 
birthday.  He  has  certainly  ac- 
quired the  art  of  growing  old  grace- 
fully, if  we  can  say  he  has  grown 
old,  for  he  is  mentally  as  bright 
and  active  as  a  young  man.  May 
health  and  strength  be  given  to  him 
that  his  time  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  may  be  filled  with 
usefulness  and  good  works.  God 
bless  him  that  he  may  enjoy  all  the 
days  of  his  probation  here  on 
earth. 


DisKop  Kobert  Taylor  Durton. 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in 
the  Lord  from  henceforth:  yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labors;  and  their  works 
do  follow  them." — Revelation  xiv: 
13. 

When,  on  November  11,  1907, 
the  spirit  of  Bishop  Robert  T.  But- 
ton left  its  mortal  tabernacle  to  re- 
turn to  its  heavenly  home,  the 
Church  mourned  the  demise  of  one 
of  its  stalwart  veterans  and  untir- 
ing workers ;  yet  there  was  joy  and 
satisfaction  mingled  with  the  sor- 
row for  his  friends  realized  that  he 
had  fought  a  good  fight,  had  finish- 
ed his  course,  had  kept  the  faith 
and  that  there  was  prepared  for  him 
a  crown  of  righteousness. 

Only  those  who  knew  him  well 
realized  the  power  and  ability  that 
mingled  with  his  unassuming  de- 
meanor and  gentle  kindness.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of 
that  loyal  band  who  associated  with 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  In  the 
Nauvoo  Legion,  he  gained  that  mil- 
itary training  which  was  so  help- 
ful in  building  up  this  common- 
wealth. He  always  commanded  the 
respect  of  those  who  were  under 
him.  In  his  militai-y  career  he  was 
not  autocratic :  he  never  sent  others 
where  he  was  not  willing  to  go  him- 
self, hence  all  were  ready  and  glad 
to  follow  when  he  called,  "Come  on, 
boys!" 

Over  this  "general  in  the  army  of 
righteousness"  the  grave  has  no 
victory,  neither  has  death  any 
sting. 


Sister  Hull  Called  Home. 

The  passing  of  Sister  Margaret 
C.  Hull  removed  from  the  Church 
one  of  its  sweetest  singers  and  most 
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willing  and  gracious  workers.  Sel- 
dom do  we  see  one  so  gifted  who 
is  ever  willing  to  use  her  talents  so 
freely  for  the  blessing  of  the  peo- 
ple. With  her  it  was  not  a  question 
as  to  whether  it  was  convenient  to 
go  and  sing,  but  her  uppermost 
thought  was  "God  has  given  me  a 
talent ;  I  must  use  it  in  His  service 
jvhenever  opportunity  offers."  No 
wonder  that  her  songs  touched  the 


heart!  The  girls  throughout  the 
stakes  of  Zion  have  through  her  re- 
ceived soul-messages;  for  she  of- 
ten accompanied  her  husband. 
Brother  Thomas  Hull,  and  sang  in 
our  M.  I.  A.  meetings.  May  God 
bless  her  family.  May  her  daugh- 
ters emulate  the  example  of  their 
beloved  mother,  so  that  they,  too 
may  bring  joy  and  peace*  to  those 
with  whom  they  mingle. 


••ZION  PROSPERS/' 

Words  by  Elisa  R.  Soow.  Music  bj  Etao  Stephens. 

Moderato. 
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O    a  •  wake    my  slumb'ring  minstrel.  Let    my    harp       for-get    its 
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all    is       well. 


Strike  a  chord  unknown  to  sadness. 
Strike,  and  let  Its  numbers  tell. 

In  celestial  tones  of  gladness, 
Zion  prospers!     All  is  well. 

Zion's  welfare  Is  my  portion. 
And  I  feel  my  bosom  swell 

With  a  warm,  divine  emotion 
When  she  prospers:  all  is  well. 


Zion,  lo!  thy  day  is  dawning. 

Through  the  darkness  shadows  swell; 
Faith  and  hope  prelude  the  morning, — 

Thou  art  prospering:  all  is  well. 

T['hy  swift  messengers  are  treading 
Thy  high  courts  where  princes  dwell; 

And   thy  glorious   light   is  spreading, — 
Zion  prospers:  all  is  well. 
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THE  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  SAVIOR. 

1.ESSON  XXXI. 

(For  third  week  in  March.) 

JESUS  AND  WOMEN. 


Of  all  Christian  religions  Mor- 
monism  deals  most  generously  with 
womankind.  The  Gospel  teaches 
that  woman  is  the  equal  of  man, 
though  under  his  presidency ;  in  her 
special  work,  in  her  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives before  God,  she  is  equal 
t©  her  husband.  The  righteousness 
of  this  view  of  woman's  place  is 
beautifully  exhibited  in  the  life  and 
teachings  of  the  Savior. 

As  a  boy  Jesus  went  to  the  tem- 
ple and  in  discussing  there  the  doc- 
trines of  God,  failed  to  join  the 
caravan  which  was  returning  to 
Nazareth.  When  His  mother  re- 
turned for  Him  He  rendered  im- 
mediate obedience  to  her. (a)  From 
the  few  words  of  this  passage  it  is 
apparent  that  He  was  a  dutiful  and 
respectful  boy.  It  is  a  curious  co- 
incidence that  in  the  first  recorded 
miracle,  a  woman  played  an  impor- 
tant part.  Jesus  was  attending  the 
marriage  feast  at  Cana  and,  there, 
at  the  request  of  His  mother,  caused 
water  to  be  changed  into  wine.(b) 
The  Savior  was  not  too  great  to 
take  suggestions  from  a  woman. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  in 
many  cases  women  were  among  the 
first,  in  different  districts,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  hear  the  Gospel.  For  in- 
stance, when  Jesus  entered  Sama- 
ria, He  explained  the  Gospel  to  the 

(a)  Luke  2:  41-51. 

(b)  John  2;  1-11.      . 


woman  by  the  well(c),  and  thus  in-  * 
troduced  His  message  to  the  Sa- 
maritans. When  He  went  north  of 
Palestine,  He  met  there  the  Syro- 
phonecian  woman  who  received  the 
great  testimony  of  the  power  of  the 
Savior. (d)  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Jesus  made  any  distinction  be- 
tween men  and  women  in  teaching 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

Many  of  the  miracles  deal  with 
women.  Christ  was  just  as  willing 
to  heal  an  afflicted  woman  as  to  re- 
store to  health  a  suffering  man.  One 
of  the  earliest  recorded  miracles  of 
healing  concerns  itself  with  a  wom- 
an. Jesus  had  entered  the  house 
of  His  disciple  Simon  and  found 
Simon's  mother-in-law  very  sick 
with  a  fever.  By  His  power  the 
disease  was  rebuked,  (e)  On  an- 
other occasion  Jesus,  in  order  to 
heal  a  sick  woman,  violated  the 
strict  Jewish  rules  with  regard  to 
the  Sabbath  and  healed  the  woman 
on  that  day.(f)  It  was  a  widow's 
son  who  was  first  raised  from  the 
dead.  When  Jesus  entered  the  city 
of  Nain  and  saw  the  weeping 
mother  following  her  dead  son,  His 
heart  was  touched  with  compassion 
for  her,  and  the  boy  was  restored 
to   life.(g)      Similarly,   Jesus   left 


(c)  John  4:  4-26. 

(d)  Mark  24-29. 

(e)  Mark  1 :  29-31. 

(f)  Luke  13:  10-21. 

(g)  Luke  7:  11-17. 
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the  special  work  in  which  He  was 
engfaged  to  heal  a  daughter  of  the 
officer,  Jarius.(h)  Jesus  gave  to 
the  women  of  His  acquaintance  all 
the  help  that  His  mighty  power 
could  rerfder. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  He  showed  a  tender  sym- 
pathy with  women.  He  seemed  to 
understand  their  natures,  and  to 
give  them,  therefore,  greater  ap- 
preciation than  a  less  sympathetic 
heart  could  conceive.  The  pitiful 
story  of  the  sinful  woman  bathing 
the  feet  of  Jesus  with  her  tears  and 
drying  them  with  her  hair  illustrates  ' 
this.  Jesus  was  frank  in  His  de- 
fense of  this  sinful  woman.  He 
understood  not  only  the  sinfulness 
of  her  nast  life,  but  also  the  true  re- 
pentance which  was  swelling  with- 
in her  heart. (i)  When  upon  an- 
other occasion  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  was  brought  before  Him 
He  saved  her  from  death  by  wise- 
ly nutting  unanswerable  questions 
to  her  persecutors.  He  knew,  no 
doubt,  the  causes  that  had  led  to  the 
woman's  sin,  and  recognized  her 
sincere  desire  to  do  right.(j) 

Women  felt  the  sympathy  of 
Jesus.  This  is  shown  by  the  miracle 
of  healing  the  woman  with  an  issue 
of  blood. (k)  The  tenderness  of 
heart  possessed  by  our  Lord  and 
Savior  is  not  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  interest  which  He  took  in  lit- 
tle children.  He  understood  them, 
also.(l) 

Men  alone  did  not  accompany 
Jesus  on  His  preaching  tours. 
Women  discioles  accompanied  him 
also.(m)  Moreover,  when  He  was 
sorely  tried  by  His  persecutors,  He 
frequently  found  rest  and  refuge  in 


(h)  Mark  5 :  21-43. 
(i)  Luke  7:  36-50. 
(j)  John  8:  1-12. 
(k)  Mark  5 :  25-34  . 
(1)  Mark   10:    13-16. 
<in)  Luke  8:   1-3. 


the  homes  of  His  women  friends. 
Among  these  none  stand  out  more 
prominently  than  the  two  sisters 
Martha  and  Mary,  who  lived  in 
Bethany,  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 
To  them  Jesus  often  went  for 
rest.(n)  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  His  visits  to  these  sisters 
that  Mary  anointed  Him  with  frag- 
rant oil.(o)  Undoubtedly,  His 
women  friends  were  as  dear  to  Him 
as  were  the  men  who  labored  with 
Him  so  faithfully. 

To  Christ,  woman  was  a  sacred 
being.  He  taught  that  purity  should 
encircle  her.  No  purer  designation 
of  the  relationship  between  man 
and  woman  has  ever  been  expressed 
than  that  found  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount:  "I  have  heard  that  it 
was  said,  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery/  but  I  say  unto  you  that 
every  man  that  looketh  unon  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  already  in 
his  heart." (p)  Greater  protection 
than  this  a  man  cannot  give  a 
woman.  Likewise,  the  Savior  de- 
clared that  the  man  must  be  for- 
ever true  to  his  wife;  for  He  said, 
"For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  his  mother  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife."(q)  Divorce, 
except  for  the  most  serious  cause, 
was  not  countenanced  by  the  Sa- 
vior, (r) 

Christ  knew  that  He  was  to  be 
crucified  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
He  tried  to  tell  His  disciples  of  His 
coming  death,  but  they  would  not 
understand.  When  the  time  of  the 
end  approached.  He  moved  to- 
wards Jerusalem  and  there,  for  the 
week  preceding  His  crucifixion,  He 
spent  the  evenings  in  Bethany  in 
the  society  of  Lazarus  and  the  sis- 

(n)  Luke  10:  38-42. 
(o)  John  12:   1-3.     ' 
(p)  Matt.  5:  27-28. 
(q)  Matt  .19:  3-12. 
(r)  Matt.  5:  31-32. 
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tcrs,  Martha  and  Mary.    Undoubt- 
edly, the  companionship    of    these 
beloved  friends  helped  greatly  to 
lighten  the  terrible    anguish     that 
must  have  been  upon  His  mind  dur- 
ing that  terrible  week.  After  Christ 
had  been  condemned  to  death  and 
was  on  His  way  to  the  cross,  many 
women  followed  Him  and  wept  be- 
cause  of   His   fearful   destiny,  (s) 
The  sorrow  of  these  devout  women 
so  touched  His  heart  that  in  the 
midst  of  His  own  great  suffering 
and  sorrow  He  spoke  to  them,  and 
tried  to  comfort  them.     When  at 
last  He  hung  on  the  cross  and  death 
was    approaching,     at    least    four 
women  stood  by  the  cross  and  gave 
Him    comfort.     They    were    His 
mother  and  His    mother's     sister, 
Mary,  the    wife    of     Clopas,    and 
Mary  Magdalene,  the  woman  who 
had  followed  Him  on  so  many  of 
His   missionary    journeys.     While 
hanginp^  on  the  cross,  and  suffering 
the  terrible  agonies  of  that  horri- 
ble death,  Jesus  saw  His  mother, 
standing  by  Him.     He  pitied  her 
and  asked  His  disciple,  John,  who 
stood  by,  to  care  for  her.(t)     The 
words  then  uttered  were  the  last 
words  snoken    by   Jesus    to    His 
earthly  friends  before    His   death. 
They  were  spoken  in  behalf  of  a 
woman. 

At  His  burial.  His  women 
friends  were  also  present.  Natural- 
ly in  such  an  hour  the  tenderness 
of  women  was  needed,  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  knew  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  in  securing  help 
from  women  whom  Jesus  respected 
and  loved  in  life.(u) 


(s)  Luke  23:  27-28. 
(t)  John  19:  25-27. 

(u)  Matt.  27:  55-56;  Mark  15:  40-41; 
Luke  23:  49. 


Among  the  first  to  come  to  the 
tomb  of  Christ  on  the  resurrection 
morning  were  His  mother  and  oth- 
er women  friends.  It  may  not  be 
that  they  loved  the  Savior  more 
than  the  men  who  followed  Him. 
but  the  heart  of  woman  is  capable 
of  a  more  constant  and  enduring 
love.(v)  .Marvelously  enough,  the 
first  human  being  to  see  Jesus  af- 
ter His  resurrection  was  a  woman. 
Mary  Magdalene,  (w)  To  her  He 
spoke  tenderly  and  told  her  of  His 
resurrection,  and  bade  her  carry  the  ^ 
good  news  to  His  other  friends. 
Respect  for  woman,  support  for 
her,  and  sympathy  with  her  na- 
ture characterize  the  life  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth. 

REVIEW  AND  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  part  did  a  woman  play  in 
the  first  recorded  miracle? 

2.  Who  first  heard  the  Gospel  in  Sa- 
maria ? 

3.  What  early  miracle  of  healing 
dealt  with  a  woman? 

4.  Show  how  Jesus  manifested  a  ten- 
der sympathy  with  women. 

5.  Why  did  Jesus  on  one  occasion  de- 
fend sinful  women? 

6.  What  was  Christ's  relationship 
with  children?    What  does  it  teach? 

7.  In  times  of  *trial  why  did  Jesus 
often  find  rest  with  His  women  friends? 

8.  According  to  Jesus,  in  what  re- 
gard should  men  hold  women? 

9.  Where  did  Jesus  spend  the  eve- 
nings of  His  last  week  before  the  cru- 
cifixion ? 

10.  Who  were  standing  at  the  crosii 
of  Jesus? 

ll.To  what  earthly  being  did  Jesus  ad- 
dress some  of  His  last  words? 

12.  What  earthly  being  first  saw 
Jesus  after 'His  resurrection? 


(v)  Matt.  28:  1-10. 
(w)  John  20:   11-18. 
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i.i:ssoN  XXXII. 

(For  fourth  week  in  March.) 
THE    MEANING   OF   CHRIST'S   RESURRECTION. 


From  every  earthly  point  of  view, 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  death>  the 
work  of  the  Savior  appeared  to  be 
a  most  dismal  failure.  During;  the 
years  of  His  missionary  work  He 
had  won  few  followers.  Thoug^h  at 
one  time  multitudes  followed  Him, 
the  fact  that  He  would  not  permit 
them  to  seek  earthly  greatness  had 
turned  them  against  Him.  The  offi- 
cials of  the  gfovernment  of  His 
country  looked  upon  Him  as  a  trait- 
or and  as  a  person  dangerous  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community. 
When  at  last  He  was  taken  captive 
by  His  enemies,  the  few  disciples 
who  had  followed  Him  to  the  end 
left  Him  and  fled.(a)  At  the  time 
of  His  crucifixion  not  even  a  hand- 
ful of  His  followers  remained. 
Then,  of  all  deaths,  He  was  made 
to  suffer  the  one  most  ignominious. 
Nothing  was  spared  Him.  In  life 
and  in  death  He  appeared  to  be  un- 
successful. 

To  every  earthly  observer,  when 
Christ  hung  upon  the  cross,  Chris- 
tianity was  dead  also.  The  end  of 
the  message  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
had  come.  Even  His  own  disciples 
who  had  followed  Him  to  the  last, 
felt  that  it  was  all  over.  Their  king 
had  been  conquered;  their  hopes 
had  been  misplaced.  This  is  strik- 
ingly evident  in  the  story  of  the 
men  of  Emmaeus,  whom  the  Sa- 
vior saw  after  His  resurrection, 
who,  when  they  spoke  of  the  Sa- 
vior, said,  "But  we  trusted  that  it 
had  been  He  which  should  have  re- 
deemed Israel."  (b)  They  had  hop- 
ed, but,  as  they  viewed  it,  their 
hopes  had  been  vain. 

Less  than  a  week  after  the  cruci- 


fixion of  Jesus  these  conditions  had 
changed.  The  disciples  were  again 
gathered.  Their  hopes  had  changed 
into  knowledge.  Their  faith  was 
stronger  than  it  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. They  claimed  that  they  had 
seen  the  Savior.  He  who  had  died 
on  the  cross  had  returned  to  life. 
No  historical  fact  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  earlv  Christians  re- 
vived suddenly  within  a  week  after 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  It  was  a 
marvelous  change.  If  we  had  nc 
historical  facts  bearinp-  directly  on 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  this  sud- 
den revival  of  Christianity  should 
be  ample  proof  that  the  resurrection 
had  actually  occurred  and  that  the 
Savior  had  appeared  to  the  early 
Christians.  It  might  have  been 
easy  to  hand  down  mythical  stories 
to  our  late  day  concerning  the  res- 
urrection, but  it  was  impossible  in 
that  day,  so  near  the  time  of 
Christ's  death,  to  impose  upon 
thousands  of  men  and  women  a  lie 
concerning  Christ's  resurrection.  In 
addition,  however,  to  this  great 
proof  that  Jesus  was  really  resur- 
rected from  the  dead,  we  have  evi- 
dences based  on  testimonies  that  He 
was  seen  by  mortal  men.  For  in- 
stance. He  was  seen  at  one  time  by 
the  two  disciples  at  Emmaeus  (c)  ; 
at  another  time  He  showed  himself 
to  ten  of  His  apostles (d)  ;  at  an- 
other time  to  seven (e)  ;  at  another 
time  to  eleven  (f)  ;  at  another  time 
to  another  eleven  (g),  and  we  are 
told  that  at  one  time  He  showed 
Himself  to  over  five  hundred  peo- 


(a)  Matt.  26:  56. 

(b)  Luke  24:  13-35. 


(c)  Luke  24:  13-25. 

(d)  John  20:  19-25. 

(e)  John  21. 

(f)  John  20:  19-29. 

(g)  Matt.  28:  16-20. 
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pie;  besides,  many  were  present  at 
His  ascension.  Considering  the  tes- 
timonies handed  down  and  the  vig- 
orous revival  of  Christianity  within 
a  week  after  Christ's  crucifixion, 
reasonable  enquirers;  can  not  doubt 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  He  did 
rise  from  the  dead  and  walk  upon 
the  earth  and  ascended  into  the 
heavens,  where  He  now  dwells  with 
His  father. 

The  understanding  men  had  of 
Christianity,  after  the  resurrection 
of  the  Savior,  was  markedly  differ- 
ent from  that  which  existed  before 
that  terrible  event.     While  Christ 
dwelt  on  earth,  worldly  ambitions 
persisted  in  filling  the  minds  of  His 
disciples.    They  wanted  to  make  of 
Christ  an  earthly  king ;  to  establish 
an  earthly  kingdom,  and  to  make 
themselves  powerful  in  an  earthly 
way.     After  the   resurrection,  all 
this  was  changed.     Christ  was  no 
longer  of  this  earth — earthy.     He 
belonged  now  to  His  spiritual  king- 
dom, where  spiritual  power  was  de- 
sired instead    of  temporal    power. 
Christianity,  therefore,after  Christ's 
resurrection,  was  understood  and 
known  to  be  less    worldly     than 
many  had  thought  it  to  be  before. 
The  knowledge  men  now  had  of  it 
approached  more  nearly  the  ideals 
set  by  Christ  while  He  walked  on 
earth  before  His  death.    It  seemed 
that  it  was  necessary  that  Christ 
should  die  in  order  that  the  ideas 
many  entertained  concerning   His 
system  of  theology  might  be  puri- 
fied and   His   discioles   convinced 
tiiat  Christ's  mission  was  not  like 
Ae  mission  of  mortal  men.     The 
Christians  who  assembled  in  glad- 
ness after  they  had  seen  the  risen 
Christ  were  more  sublime  in  their 
faith  than  they  had  ever  been  be- 
fore.   Not  only  did  Jesus  lay  down 
a  corruptible  body  and  rise  with  one 
incorruptible;  but  Christianity,  it- 
self, which  appeared  to  die  with 


Christ,  being  now  comprehended, 
rose  with  Him  and  in  the  feelings 
of  believers,  partook  more  than  ever 
of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God. 
Thus,  Christ's  resurrection  has  a 
deener  meaning  than  would  appear 
at  first  sight.  Still  further,  Christ's 
resurrection  holds  out  a  final  prom- 
ise of  eternal  life  to  all  believers. 
The  faith  of  all  who  worship  Christ 
must  stand  or  fall  with  the  truth 
of  the  resurrection.  Jesus  was  a 
ttian  in  that  He  was  subject  to 
death.  If  He  had  disappeared  from 
the  knowledge  of  men  without  the 
evidence  of  His  resurrection,  we 
should  not  have  had  the  same  sim- 
ple, but  emphatic  assurance  that  we 
also  shall  live  on  after  our  death. 
There  can  be  no  greater  gift  in 
God's  keeping  than  that  of  eternal 
life.  The  human  heart  yearns  and 
huno^ers  for  permission  to  go  on 
and  never  die.  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion teaches  that  this  desire  will  bo 
granted.  We  may  all  live,  and  shall 
live,  throughout  all  the  cominp^  ages 
of  time.  •  Better  still,  we  shall  not 
only  live,  but  grow  and  increase  in 
knowledge  and  power  throughout 
the  eternal  time  that  lies  before  us. 
This  is  the  hope  of  Christianity; 
the  p^reat  hope  held  out  by  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ.  When  our 
hearts  are  heavy  and  doubts  beset 
us,  we  may  fall  back  for  comfort 
and  assurance  that  this  is  our  des- 
tiny, upon  the  history  of  the  evi- 
dences of  the  resurrection  of  our 
Savior,  He  was  crucified  and  died 
but  rose  again  to  eternal  life  on 
tlie  third  day. 

REVIEW  AND  QUESTIONS. 

1.  How  did  the  work  of  Jesus  ap- 
pear at  the  time  of  His  death? 

2.  How  did  the  men  walking  to  Em- 
maeus  feel  about  Jesus'  mission?        » 

3.  Why  were  the  Saints  strong  in 
their  faith  within  a  week  after  Christ's 
resurrection  ? 
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4.  In  what  way  is  the  early  revival 
of  Christianity  a  proof  6f  Christ's  res- 
urrection ? 

5.  To  whom  did  Jesus  show  Himself 
after  His  resurrection  and  before  His 
ascension  ? 

6.  In  what  way,  in  the    minds     of 


men,  was  Christianity  different  after  the 
resurrection  ? 

7.  In  what  manner  was  Christianity 
resurrected  with  Christ? 

8.  What  is  the  promise  of  the  resur- 
rection ? 


LITERARY  STUDIES. 

FiftH  Yei^r's   Course. 
Li:SSON  VI. 

•  (Senior  and  Junior  Lesson  for  second  week  in  March.) 

HENRY     W.\DSWORTH     LONGFELLOW. 


The  opening 

a  of  the  nine- 
teenth century 
was  very  aus- 
picious for  lit- 
erature in  the 
New  World, 
since  five  of 
America's  fore- 
most authors, 
viz.,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Whittier,  Longfellow, 
and  Holmes,  were  born  in  New 
England  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  cycle. 

Longfellow,  while  not  the  great- 
est, has  been  the  most  popular,  not 
only  in  America,  but  also  in  Eng^- 
land,  where  his  poems  have  had  a 
larger  sale  than  have  Tenhyson's. 
This  public  approval  is  not  due  to 
his  unusual  genius  or  brilliancy, 
but  it  has  been  accorded  him  be- 
cause he  treated  themes  of  general 
interest  in  a  way  which  appeals  to 
the  ordinary  reader. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
was  bom  in  Portland,  Maine,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1807.  Some  of  the  best 
blood  of  New  England  flowed 
through  his  veins.  His  mother,  a 
devout,  cheerful  woman,  could 
trace  her  lineage  back  to  John  Al- 


den  and  Priscilla.  Her  father  was 
a  general  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
and  her  brother,  after  whom  she 
named  her  poet-son,  served  in  the 
American  navy.  Longfellow's  fath- 
er was  a  Harvard  graduate,  and  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Maine.  He 
served  in  Congress  and  was  noted 
for  being  "free  from  everything  of- 
fensive to  good  taste  or  good  feel- 
ing." 

The  Longfellow  home,  with  its 
nine  children,  was  a  very  happy 
one.  The  poet  often  referred  in  hk 
works  to  his  experiences.  "My 
Lost  Youth"  is  full  of  reminis- 
cences of  his  native  city. 

"Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 

That  is  seated  by  the  sea; 
Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The   pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old 
town, 

And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 

"I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the 
slips, 
And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips. 
And    the    beauty   and   mystery   of   the 
ships. 
And  the  magic  of  the  sea." 

—My  Lost  Youth. 

Longfellow  had  access  to  the  best 
English  classics,  as  his  father's  li- 
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brary  was  an  excellent  one.  He, 
like  many  other  poets,  was  first 
taught  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
verse  by  his  mother,  who  often  read 
poems  to  her  children.  He  eagerly 
read  Irving's  Sketch  Book  "with 
ever-increasing  wonder  and  delight, 
spell-bound  by  its  pleasant  humor. 
its  melancholy  tenderness,  its  at- 
mosphere of  reverie." 

Longfellow's  first  poem,  "The 
Battle  of  Lovell's  Pond,"  written 
when  he  was  thirteen,  was  printed 
in  the  Portland  Gazette.  The  eve- 
ning on  which  the  paoer  appeared, 
its  author  accompanied  his  father  to 
a  friend's  house:  the  conversation 
turned  upon  poetry,  "Did  you  see 
the  piece  in  today's  paper?"  en- 
quired the  host,  "very  stiff,  remark- 
ably; moreover  it  is^  all  borrowed. 
Every  word  of  it."  The  youthful 
poet  wept  himself  to  sleep  that 
night. 

When  fourteen,  Longfellow  eii- 
tered  Bowdoin  College,  but  did  the 
work  of  the  Freshman  year  at 
home.  While  in  college  he  main- 
tained a  high  rank,  and  was  noted 
for  his  refinement  and  gentleness. 
A  classmate  said  of  him,  "He  was 
an  agreeable  companion,  kindly 
and  social  in  his  manner,  rendering 
himself  dear  to  his  associates  by  his 
disposition  and  deportment." 

When  eighteen  he  wrote  to  his 
father, 


"The  fact  is,I  most  eagerly  aspire  after 
future  eminence  in  literature ;  my  whole 
soul  burns  most  ardently  for  it.  There 
may  be  something  visionary  in  this,  but 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  prudence 
enough  to  keep  my  enthusiasm  from  de- 
feating its  own  object  by  too  great  haste. 
....  Whether  nature  has  given  me 
any  capacity  for  Icnowledge  or  not,  she 
has,  at  any  rate,  given  me  a  very  strong 
predilection  for  literary  pursuits;  and  I 
am  almost  confident  in  believing  that,  if 
I  can  ever  rise  in  the  world,  it  must  be 
by  the  exercise  of  my  talent  in  the  wide 
field  of  literature." 


When  he  graduated  he  stood 
fourth  in  his  class  of  38.  His  in- 
structors had  noted  his  ability,  and 
soon  after  commencement  he  was 
offered  the  newly  established  chair  ^ 
of  modem  languages  in  his  Alma 
Mater  on  condition  that  he  would 
spend  some  time  in  Europe  study- 
ing to  fit  himself  for  the  position. 
He  gladly  accepted.  Before  leav- 
ing his  native  land  he  studied  law 
in  his  father's  office  and  wrote 
Autumn,  Musings,  The  Burial  of 
the  Minnesink  and  The  Story  of 
the  Birds.  While  away  he  traveled 
extensively  and  studied  zealously. 
He  would  not  return  home  "a  mere 
charlatan,"  he  said,  "Though  I 
might  deceive  others  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  my  knowledge,  I  cannot  so 
easily  deceive  myself."  In  a  little 
over  two  years  he  had  become  a 
master  of  French,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  Italian.  He  received 
word  from  the  trustees  of  Bowdoin 
that  they  were  compelled  to  with- 
draw their  offer  of  a  professorship 
owing  to  lack  of  funds.  They  of- 
fered him  an  instructorship,  which 
he  promptly  declined.  In  May,  1829 
he  began  Outre  Mer,  "a  kind  of 
sketch  book  of  scenes  in  France, 
Spain  and  Italy."  The  next  month 
he  started  for  home,  called  there  by 
the  serious  illness  of  his  sister,  and 
on  account  of  his  father's  refusal  to 
longer  supply  money  for  his  stay 
abroad. 

In  September,  1829,  he  was  elect- 
ed professor  of  Modern  Languages 
at  Bowdoin  at  a  salary  of  $800  per 
year,  and  $100  additional  for  acting 
as  librarian.  After  teaching  for 
five  years  in  his  Alma  Mater  with 
eminent  success,  he  was  apoointed 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at 
Harvard.  He  was  allowed  a  leave 
of  absence  for  one  and  a  half  years 
for  study  in  Europe.  His  wife, 
whom  he  had  married  three  years 
before,  accompanied  him.  The  year 
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after  their  arrival  in  Europe  she 
died  at  Rotterdam.  She  is  "the  be- 
ing beauteous"  in  Footsteps  of  An- 
gels, He  gave  some  account  of  his 
wanderinp^s  during  this  trip  in  Hy- 
perion, another  Skech  Book  which 
is  richer  and  more  matured  than 
Outre  Mer.  Wild  legends  of  the 
Rhine,  translations  of  German  ly- 
rics, fragments  of  criticism,  and  bits 
of  scenery  and  travel  are  strung 
upon  a  slender  thread  of  story." 
The  hero,  Paul  Flemine.  was  Long- 
fellow himself,  and  the  heroine  was 
Miss  Frances  Appleton,  whom  he 
afterwards  married.  Voices  of  the 
Night,  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
was  published  the  same  year. 

Soon  after  beginning  his  work  at 
Harvard  he  took  lodgings  in  the 
Craigie  House.  He  resided  there 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  as  after 
his  marriage  'to  Miss  Frances  Eliz- 
abeth Apleton,Mr.  Appleton  bought 
the  house  for  his  daughter  and  son- 
in-law.  In  September,  1854,  his 
resififnation  of  the  professorship  of 
modern  languages  at  Harvard  was 
accepted,  and  after  a  few  months 
Lowell  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
He  had  been  a  successful  teacher 
for  eighteen  years,  but  had  often 
regretted  that  his  obligations  as  a 
teacher,  his  social  and  family  du- 
ties left  him  so  little  opportunity 
for  writinp^.  Yet  he  had  found  time 
to  write  many  poems  during  this 
period.  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Mot- 
ley, Emerson,  Holmes,  Cabot  and 
Undferwood  were  the  distinguished 
men  who  established  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

On  July  9,  1861,  Mrs.  Longfel- 
low's dress  caught  fire.  She  died 
the  next  day  from  the  bums  she  re- 
ceived. This  was  the  greatest  trag- 
edy that  came  to  Longfellow.  In 
his  sonnet,  The  Cross  of  Snow, 
written  eighteen  years  atfter,  he 
says. 


''In  the  long  sleepless  watches  of  the 
night, 
A  gentle  face — the  face  of  one  long 

dead — 
Looks  at  me  from  the  wall,   where 
round  its  head 
The  night  lamp  casts  a  halo  of  pale  light 

Here  in  this  room  she  died;  and  soul 
more  white 
Never  through  martyrdom  of  fire  was 

led 
To  its  repose;  nor  can  in  books  be 
read 
The  legend  of  a  life  more  bcnedight 

There    is    a    mountain    in    the    distant 
West 
That,  sun-defying,  in  its  deep  ravines. 
Displays  a  cross  of  snow  upon  its  side. 
Such  is  the  cross  I  wear  upon  my  breast 
These   eighteen   years,  through   all   the 
changing  scenes 
And  seasons,  changeless  since  the  day 
she  died." 

He  sought  surcease  from  his 
sorrow  in  translating  Dante. 

In  1867  he  made  his  fourth  and 
last  visit  to  Europe — the  third  hav- 
ing been  taken  twenty-five  years  be- 
fore for  his  health — he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  three  young  daugh- 
ters, his  son,  his  son's  bride,  his  two 
sisters,  his  brother,  and  Mr.  "Tom" 
Appleton.  From  Cambridge  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  from 
Oxford  that  of  D.  C.  L.  At  London 
he  was  showered  with  honors.  Glad- 
stone, the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Queen  Victoria  were  among  those 
who  received  him  most  warmly.  He 
visited  Dickens  at  Gad*s  Hill,  and 
spent  two  days  with  Tennyson  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  party  re- 
turned to  America  in  1869.  Long- 
fellow worked  assidiously  from  the 
time  of  his  return  until  1882,  when, 
on  March  24,  "The  angel  with  the 
amaranthine  wreath"  called  him 
home, 

"And  to  him  in  a  holier  welcome 
Was  the  mysitcal  meaning  given 

Of  the  words  of  the  blessed  Master: 
'Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven !'  "♦ 


*From  Whittier's  "The  Poet  and  the 
Children." 
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His  last  poem,  The  Bells  of  San 
Bias,  written  a  little  more  than  a 
week  before  his  death,  gives  this 
optimistic  thought,  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  his  unfaltering  trust  in 
the  triumph  of  right : 

"Out  of  the  shadow  of  night 
The  world  rolls  into  light; 
It  is  daybreak  everywhere." 

Longfellow  is  the  only  Ameri- 
can save  Lowell  who  has  been  ac- 
corded the  honor  of  a  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  When  his 
bust  was  placed  within  those  walls 
his  friend  Lowell  said,  "Never  have 
I  known  a  more  beautiful  char- 
acter. I  was  familiar  with  it  daily 
—with  the  constant  charity  of  his 
hand  and  of  his  mind.  His  nature 
was  consecrated  ground,  into*  which 
no  unclean  spirit  could  ever  enter." 

Longfellow  left  the  world  uncon- 
taminated  by  its  vices  or  allure- 
ments: he  was  pure  as  a  maiden, 
gentle  as  a  child,  sympathetic  as  a 
mother.  His  life  was  a  poem  full  of 
harmony  and  melody.  The  kind- 
ness, sympathy,  appreciation  of 
beauty,  and  culture  which  were  so 
characteristic  of  him  shine  from  all 
his  works.  He  did  not  sing  of 
fierce  and  violent  passion,  neither 
did  he  sound  the  depth  of  tragedy. 
"He  was  not  a  Shakespeare  nor  a 
Milton;  he  was  not  profound  like 
Emerson ;  he  was  not  strikingly  or- 
iginal like  Whittier,  nor  grand  and 
elemental  like  Bryant.  He  was  a 
singer  in  all  keys.  He  understood 
all  the  stops  in  the  great  organ  and 
struck  all  of  its  chords."  He  was 
pre-eminent  in  reaching  the  heart. 
Longfellow's  longer  poems  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  accordiner 
to  subject  matter :  in  one  class  may 
be  put  Christus,  The  Divine  Trag- 
edy, The  Golden  Legend,  Tales  of 
a  Wayside  Inn,  The  Spanish  Stu- 
dent, Judas  Maccabaeus,  Transla- 
doD  of  Dante;  in  the   other    class 


would  be  grouped  Evangeline,  Hia- 
watha, and  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish.  The  plan  for  The  Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn  was  probably  bor- 
rowed from  Chaucer.  The  inn  was 
an  old  tavern  at  Sudbury.  The  ma- 
terial was  taken  from  various 
sources.  "Paul  Revere's  Ride," 
"The  Falcon  of  Sir  Federigo," 
"King  Robert  of  Sicily,"  "The 
Birds  of  KiUingworth,"  "The  Bell 
of  Atri,"  "The  Legend  Beautiful," 
are  favorites  of  this  collection  of 
tales.  Evangeline  was  by  Holmes 
considered  Longfellow's  master- 
piece and  by  Stedman,  "the  flower 
of  American  idyls."  He  owed  the 
story  to  Hawthorne,  whom  he  thus 
thanked :  "I  thank  you  for  resign- 
ing to  me  that  legend  of  Acadie. 
This  success  I  owe  entirely  to  you, 
for  being  willingf  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  writing  a  prose  talc 
which  many  people  would  have  tak- 
en for  poetry,  that  I  might  write  a 
poem  which  many  people  take  for 
prose."  It  is  founded  on  the  ex- 
pulsion by  the  English  of  the 
French  settlers  in  Novo  Scotia.  The 
meter — dactylic  hexameter — is  de- 
lightful for  this  story. 

Hiawathu,  a  series  of  legends 
bound  together  by  the  thread  of  Hi- 
awatha's life,  is  his  most  original 
work.  It  is  as  fascinating,  unique, 
and  charmine:  as  a  fairy  tale.  Lonsf- 
fellow  studied  over  his  plans  for 
some  time.  When  he  had  decided, 
he  wrote,  "I  have  at  length  hit  up- 
on a  plan  for  a  poem  on  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  which  seems  to  me  the 
right  one  and  the  only  one.  It  is 
to  weave  together  their  beautiful 
traditions  into  a  whole.  I  have  hit 
upon  a  measure,  too,  which  I  think 
the  right  and  only  one  for  such  a 
theme."  He  worked  hard,  and 
finished  it  in  nine  months.  It  cre- 
ated a  literary  sensation.  Several 
criticised  it  severelv.  The  publish- 
er said,  "My  dear  Mr.  Longfellow, 
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these  atrocious  libels  must  be  stop- 
ped." Mr.  Longffellow  looked  at 
the  attacks,  handed  the  papers  to 
Mr.  Fields  and  asked,  "By  the  way, 
Fields,  how  is  Hiawatha  selling?" 
Wonderfully,  none  of  your  bc^ks 
have  ever  had  such  a  sale."  "Then 
I  think  we  had  better  let  these  peo- 
ple go  on  advertising  it,"  calmly  re- 
pelied  the  poet. 

When  Longfellow  finished  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  he  gave 
this  brief  but  excellent  summary 
of  it,  "I  have  just  finished  a  poem 
of  some  length,— an  idvl  of  the  Old 
Colony  Times,  a  bunch  of  Mavflow- 
ers  from  the  Plvmouth  woods." 

Among  Longfellow's  shorter  po- 
ems the  following  are  p^reat  favor- 
ites: 

The  Skeleton  in  Armor,  one  of 
his  best  ballads,  full  of  Viking  fire : 
Excelsior,  which  its  author  said  was 
"To  display  in  a  series  of  pictures, 
the  life  of  a  man  of  genius,  resist- 
ing all  temptation,  laying  aside  all 
fears,  heedleiss  of  all  warninp^s,  and 
pressing  right  on  to  accomplish  his 
purpose."  The  Village  Blacksmith, 
which  shows  the  dignity  of  faithful 
labor,  The  Arsenal  at  Springfield, 
with  its  prophecy  of  the  cessation  of 
war;  Resignation,  which  was  writ- 
ten after  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Fannv.  of  whom  he  wrote  in  his 
diary,  "An  inappeasable  longing  to 
see  her  comes  over  me  at  times, 
which  I  can  hardly  control.  With 
full  faith  in  the  truth  of  immortal- 
ity he  wrote : 

•There  is  no  death!    What  seems  so  is 
transition, 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian 

Whose  portal  we  call  death. 

She  is  not  dead,— the  child  of  our  affec- 
tion,— 
But  gone  into  that  school 


Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor 
protection, 
And  Christ  Himself  doth  rule." 

The  Building  of  the  Ship,  with 
its  wonderful  strength  and  beauty; 
The  Two  Angels,  with  its  tender 
pathos,  written  as  the  poet  tells  us, 
"on  the  birth  of  my  younger  daugh- 
ter, and  the  death  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  wife  of  my  neighbor  and 
friend,  the  Poet  Lowell;"  Children 
and  The  Children's  Hour,  which  re- 
veal the  poet's  gre^t  love  for  chil- 
dren, The  Ladder  of  St,  Augustine; 
A  Psalm  of  Life,  and  Morituri  Sal- 
utamus. 

"His  life  and  works  together 
were  an  edifice  fairly  built,  a  house 
beautiful,  whose  air  is  peace,  where 
repose -and  calm  are  ministrant.  He 
convinces  the  people  that  loveliness 
and  righteousness  may  go  togeth- 
er."— Clarence  Steadman, 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Tell  about  the  birth  and  early 
home  life  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow. 

2.  What  was  the  purpose  of  his  first 
European  trip? 

3.  Name  and  tell  something  about 
two  of  his  prose  works. 

4.  Tell  of  Longfellow's  last  trip  to 
Europe. 

5. What  honor  did  England  bestow 
upon   Longfellow  ? 

6.  Give  Lowell's  tribute  to  his  friend. 

7.  Name  Longfellow's  longer  poems^ 
tell  something  about  and  give  quotations 
from  the  most  popular  ones. 

8.  Have  one  of  Longfellow's  poems 
sung. 

9.  Read  quotations  from  "Morituri 
Saluf'Tius." 

10.  Give  quotations  showing  his  love 
of  home  and  children. 

11.  Give  quotations  showing  his  be- 
lief in  immortality. 

12.  Read  from  "The  Building  of  the 
Ship." 


Minnie  Jensen  Snow. 
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WE  LOVED   HER. 

Ruth  May  Fox. 

Was  she  brave?    Did  she  murmur  or  shrink  from  the  strife? 

This  woman  so  gentle,  so  earnest  in  life, 

So  tenderly  nurtured,  so  gifted  of  God, 

Was  she  unwilling  to  bend  'neath  the  rod  ? 

No.     Full-facing  the  foe  undaunted  she  stood 

With  a  faith  all  sublime  in  the  Giver  of  good. 

Was  her  path  banked  with   roses  with  never  a  thorn, 

Her  skies  ever  bright  with  the  glints  of  the  morn. 

Her  eyes  always  tearless  aglow  with  the  light 

Of  realized  hopes  and  the  conqueror's  might  ? 

No.    A  proud  woman's  heart  in  sorrow  must  bow 

Ere  the  knowledge  of  God  will  encircle  her  brow. 

Was  she  a  dreamer?     Did  she   ride   mongst  the  stars — 
The  moon  for  her  chariot — where  great  silver  bars 
Roll  back  at  her  coming,  revealing  a  new 
Unexplored  region  in  the  depths  of  the  blue  ? 
Yes,  though  a  mortal  bound  down  to  the  sod, 
Her  mind  soared  away  to  the  wonders  of  God. 

Sing  a  song  such  as  heroes  with  slow  martial  tread. 
Sing  over  their  comrades — the  glorious  dead 
Who've  fought  but  to  win  in  a  cause  that  was  just. 
Whose  steel  will  not  tarnish  though  laid  in  the  dust. 
"Aye !  for  she  triumphed  the  heights  will  attain 
While  the  good  she  .accomplished  for  aye  will  remain. 


Minnie:  jensen  snow. 

May  Booth  Talmage. 


Solemn,  significant,  and  impres- 
sively beautiful  were  the  last  sacred 
rites  pertaining  to  the  obsequies  of 
Sister  Minnie  Jensen  Snow. 

With  hills  and  valleys  clad  in 
a  mantle  of  white,  with  music  sweet, 
tender,  and  unusually  appropriate, 
surrounded  by  flowers — mute  mes- 
sengers of  affection — and  by  dear 
ones  who  had  loved  her  in  life,  the 
casket  containing  her  mortal  re- 
mains was  lowered  to  its  last  rest- 
ing place  just  as  the  sun  sank  be- 
hind the  hills.  The  last  faint  rays 
seemed  to  fall  like  a  benediction 
upon  the  sacred  spot  which  had  pre- 
viously been  dedicated  to  the  Fath- 
er's care,  there  to  rest  in  peace,  near 
her  life  companion.  President  Lo- 
renzo Snow,  till  both  should  be 
called  forth. 

Tlie  final  summons  was  neither 
sudden  nor  unexpected  in  the  case 
of  Sister  Minnie.  So  many  weary 
months  of  suffering  had  been  her 
portion,  that  when  the  Death  An- 
gel came  he  was  not  unwelcome. 

Malignant  cancer  of  the  eye  was 
the  cause  of  her  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  her  home  in  Salt  Lake 
City  at  1 :40  a.  m.,  January  2,  1908. 
Three  of  her  four  children  were 
with  her  at  the  last  as  were  also 
other  relatives.  One  son  is  absent 
in  Europe. 

Realizing  that  the  end  was  near 
she  i>ersonally  selected  those  whom 
she  desired  to  speak  at  the  funeral. 
The  services  were  held  in  the 
Eighteenth  Ward  Chai)el  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bishopric.  In  at- 
tendance were  the  First  Presidency, 
several  of  the  Apostles,  and  other 


Church  Officers.  The  General  Board 
of  the  Y.  L.  M.  L  A.  attended  in  a 
body.  The  hall,  which  had  been 
tastefully  .draped  in  white  for  the 
occasion,  was  well  filled  with  rela- 
tives and  friends  and  the  flowers 
were  appropriate  and  beautiful. 
"Rest  for  the  Wear>'  Soul". was 
sung  by  Brothers  Whitney,  Pyper. 
Ensign  and  Giles.  The  opening 
prayer  was  offered  by  Presiding 
Bishop  Charles  W.  Xibley.  The 
quartette  then  sang,"There  is  Sweet 
Rest  in  Heaven,"  after  which  the 
following  brethren  and  sisters  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  departed:  Apostle 
Rudger  Qawson,  Apostle  John 
Henr>'  Smith,  President  John  R. 
Winder,  President  Martha  H.  Tin- 
gey  and  Counselor  Ruth  M.  Fo.x, 
of  the  General  Board  of  Y.  L.  ^L 
L  A.,  Elder  J.  Golden  Kimball, 
President  Anthon  H.  Lund,  and 
Bishop  Thomas  A.  Clawson. 

Each  had  recognized  in  Sister 
Snow  various  characteristics  worthy 
of  commendation.  As  a  worker  in 
the  M.  I.  A.  cause  among  the 
daughters  of  Zion,  she  was  given  a 
full  measure  of  praise  for  her  earn- 
est and  faithful  devotion  to  duty. 
Her  labors  in  the  Temple  for  many 
years  were  spoken  of  as  having  been 
efficiently  and  conscientiously  per- 
formed. Her  patience  in  suffering 
and  her  unfaltering  trust  had  in- 
spired in  the  hearts  of  her  associ- 
ates feelings  of  deei>est .  sympathy 
and  admiration. 

Poems  sent  to  Sister  Snow  by 
friends,  which  had  helped  to  light- 
en her  burdens,  were  read  at  her 
request,  by  Sisters  Tingey  and  Fox, 
and  are  given  herewith  : 


MINNIE  JENSEN  SNOW. 
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**(iod  never  would  send  you  darkness 

If  He  thought  you  could  bear  the  light ; 
But  you  would  not  cleave  to  His  guiding 
hand 

\i  the  way  were  always  bright. 
Vou  would  not  care  to  walk  by  faith, 

\i  you  always  walked  by  sight. 
*Tis  true  He  has  many  a  thorny  crown 

For  your  tired  head  to  wear. 
Many  a  heavy  burden 

For  your  sorrowful  heart  to  bear. 
Ciod  knows  how  few  would  reach  heaven 
at  all, 

H  pain  did  not  guide  them  there; 
So  he  sends  you  the  blinding  darkness, 

And  the  furnace  of  severt-fold  heat. 
'Tis  the  only  way,  believe  me. 

To  keep  you  close  to  His  feet; 
For  it  is  so  easy  to  wander       | 

When  our  lives  are  glad  and  sweet. 
Then  nestle  your  hand  }x\  your  Father's 

And  sing  if  you  can,  as  you  go. 
Your  song  may  cheer  someone  behind 
you. 

Whose  courage  is  sinking  low; 
And,  well,  if  your  lips  do  quiver, 

God  will  love  you  the  better  so." 

TO  MINNIE  J.  SNOW,  OX  HER  BIRTH- 
DAY, OCT.     lO,    1907. 
Ruth  M.  Fox. 

(iood  morrow,  sweet  lady,  how  fare  you 
today? 
Are  clouds  hanging  heavey  and  low? 
Or  is  there  a  light  which  pierceth  il;e 
gloom. 
And  gladdens  thy  soul  with  its  glow? 

Say,  are  thy  feet  weary,  and  is  the  way 
dark? 
And  can'st  thou  not  quite  understand, 
The  myst'ries  of  Him  whose  wisdom  wc 
trust, 
Who  lovingly  holdeth  thine  hand  ? 

And  carefully,  tenderly  leadeth  thee  on 
In  paths  thine  heart  would  not  choose; 
It    thine   were   the   choice,   O   sister   of 
mine. 
Unwittingly  thou  might'st  refuse. 
The  beautiful  gift  which  is  waiting  for 
thee, 
A  gift  which  none  other  may  win; 
When  thou  shalt  have  reached  the  end 
of  the  road. 
And  earth  with  its  beauties  grows  dim. 

Oh,  a  sunburst  of  glory  descends  on  thy 
brow. 
Dear  sister,  the  way  is  not  drear; 


He  whom  thou  lovest  is  standing  close 
by, 
And  angels  are  whispering  cheer. 

r*rother  George  D.  Pyper  sang 
most  feelingly,  ^'Sometime  We'll 
Understand,'*  and  the  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  Apostle  Heber 
J.  Grant.   . 

The  remains  were  then  taken  to 
the  railway  station,  where  a  special 
car  was  in  readiness  to  convey  the 
funeral  party  to  Brigham  City,  the 
birth-place  and  former  home  of  Sis- 
ter Snow.  A  goodly  number  of 
relatives  and  friends,  including  ten 
members  of  the  General  Board  of 
the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.,  made  up  the  par- 
ty. A  touching  incident  occurred 
when  the  train  reached  Ogden.  The 
special  car  was  visited  by  the  We- 
ber Stake  Board  of  the  Y.  L.  M. 
I.  A.,  who  brought  a  magnificent 
offering  of  flowers.  Though  an  un- 
looked-for delay  made  the  train  an 
hour  and  a  half  late  in  reaching 
Brigham  City,  the  station  was 
thronged  with  waiting  friends. 

Numerous  carriages  had  been 
provided,  and  soon  the  long  cortege 
was  on  its  way  to  the  cemetery.  Past 
the  home  where  she  lived  so  many 
years,  through  the  streets  of  her 
early  childhood,  she  was  borne  to 
her  last  resting  place.  President 
Oleen  Stohl  of  the  Box  Elder 
Stake  had  charge  of  the  services  at 
the  grave.  A  quartette  of  breth- 
ren rendered  a  beautiful  selection. 

Sister  Ray  Evans,  for  many  years 
a  co-worker  with  Sister  Snow  in 
the  Box  Elder  Stake  M.  I.  A. 
l>oard,  read  the  resolutions  which 
accompany  this  sketch,  and  Brother 
Adolph  Madsen  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple  offered  the  dedicatory  pray- 
er. And  thus  we  leave  our  sister, 
co-worker,  friend,  to  rest  beneath 
the  shadows  of  her  native  hills.  She 
has  indeed  been  purified  by  suffer- 
ing; she  has  fought  life's  battle 
bravely :  and  verily,  victory  is  her 
reward. 
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TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT  TO  THE  MEM- 
ORY OF  SISTER  MINNIE  J.  SNOW, 
THE  PIONEER  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  OF  THE  BOX  ELDER 
STAKE : 

Whereas,  In  the  providence  of 
our  Eternal  Father,  the  members  of 
the  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tions throughout  Box  Elder  Coun- 
ty, together  with  those  who  were  in- 
timately associated  with  our  beloved 
sister  in  the  Mutual  Improvement 
cause,  unite  in  mourning  her  depar- 
ture into  the  spirit  world. 

Her  incessant  labors  against  dis- 
couragement and  her  devotion  to 
her  religious  principles  won  for  her 
the. love  and  esteem*  of  the  Mutual 
Improvement  workers  of  the  Box 
Elder  Stake,  and  that  we  commend 
her  life  work  as  an  example  worthy 
of  emulation. 

She  was  selected  as  President  of 
the  Retrenchment  Association  of 
Brigham  City  in  the  fall  of  1875 
and  as  Stake  President  in  1878, 
which  position  she  honorably  filled 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That 
we  extend  to  the  bereaved  family 
our  profound  sympathy  and  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  given 
to  them. 

Signed  by  the  Members  of  the  Y. 
L.  M.  I.  A.  Stake  Board. 

THE    PASSING   OF   FRIENDS. 
Lillie  Freeze, 

I  see  the  pearly  gates  ajar. 
They  opien  wider  as  the  old  year 
passes  on.  Sounds  of  soft,  sweet 
music  and  the  fragrance  of  ever- 
blooming  flowers  seem'  floating 
earth-ward.  The  joyous  welcome 
of  familiar  voices  greets  our  ears. 
I  see  the  eager  hands  outstretched 
to  receive — not  a  welcome  guest  to 
th^t  heavenly  home,  but  a  child  of 
God,  returning  worn  and  weary 
with  its  earthly  pilgrimage. 

Love  for  earth  and  its  dear  ones 


is  strong  and  tender,  but  the  pain 
and  anguish  in  mortality  weaken 
love's  silken  cords  with  every  pass- 
ing hour.  Will  they  snap  asunder 
before  the  New  Year  comes  ?  What 
does  all  this  mean  to  me  ?  The  last 
farewell  of  a  loved,  familiar  friend ! 
We  do  not  always  find  our  friends.. 
God  gives  them  to  us  just  when  we 
need  them  most  or  just  when  the 
cause  for  which  we  stand  needs 
both. 

The  approach  of  death  has  not 
cleared  my  vision  to  see  more 
good,  nor  softened  my  heart  to 
greater  charity  or  love.  We  need 
not  these  at  life's  close ;  it  is  at  the 
beginning  of  life's  toilsome  jour- 
ney, and  all  through  the  dangerous 
path  that  we  need  the  tender  min- 
istry of  love,  forgiveness,  and  char- 
ity— not  when  the  struggle  is  o'er, 
and  our  record  made.  Life,  not 
death,  should  make  us  merciful,  pa- 
tient and  tender. 

In  the  cause  of  Mutual  Improve- 
ment many  earnest  souls  have 
learned  to  recognize  the  best  in 
each  other. 

"It  matters  little  if  our  home  be  bare 
Of   luxury   or   what   the   world   calls 
good 
If  we  have  one  true  spirit  there 
By  whom  our  better  selves  are  un- 
derstood." 
/ 

Ah !  our  better  selves !  Few,  in- 
deed, really  know  us  at  our  best — 
can  pierce  the  disguises  and  forti- 
fications— adjust  the  complications 
surrounding  our  lives  and  fathom 
the  soul's  purest  intent.  They  who 
dwell  in  the  valley  escape  the  tar- 
gets of  criticism  aimed  at  those  on 
the  hill  tops.  It  was  at  a  conference 
of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  that  my 
friend's  true  spirit  was  revealed  to 
me,  and  I  have  loved  her  ever  since 
— not  for  a  faultless  sad  character. 
But  we  do  not  cast  away  our  dia- 
monds because  we  discover  a  flaw 
nor  because  they  prick  us — we  see 
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the  good  and  hold  to  it.  I  marked 
the  charming  personality,  heard  the 
gentle  voice,  sweet  and  low,  in 
song  or  story,  forceful  in  appeal, 
musical  in  explanation.  I  felt  the 
cheerful,  magnetic  influence — the 
intellectual  power  and  energy.  I 
saw  in  the  young  ladies  under  her 
spiritual  guidance  a  beautiful  devel- 
opment of  gifts  and  graces;  they 
were  moulded  in  an  atmosphere  of 
purity,  refinement,  and  progression ; 
inspired  to  excel  in  the  highest 
ideals  of  womanhood.  I  recog- 
nized in  her  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship— since  developed  in  a  wider 
sphere.  As  new  occasions  taught 
new  duties,  she  rose  equal  to  every 
opportunity.  In  her  character  was 
combined  the  qualities  of  both  oak 
and  ivy,  possessing  the  undaunted 
courage,  unyielding  fortitude  of  the 
bravest  man,  the  loving  tenderness, 
sympathy,  gentleness,  self-sacrifice, 
and  the  charming  graciousness  of 
the  loveliest  woman — a  combination 
of  the  practical,  artistic,  and  spirit- 
ual. And  as  a  saint  of  God  her 
faith  in  His  power  surpassed  any- 
thing ever  witnessed  by  me.  Her 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  her  Prophet 
husband  was  womanly,  sweet,  and 
enduring  in  life  and  death.  Hers 
was  a  peaceful,  happy  home,  and 
her  children  will  ever  call  her  the 
dearest,  tenderest  of  mothers  who 
has  ever  guided  their  souls  upward. 
This  is  friendship's  tribute  in  life — 
cieath  can  not  make  it  more  tender 
or  sincere — New  Year's  day1  Fare- 
well my  loving  friend,  cherished 
will  be  your  memory,  honored  your 
virtues,  forgotten  all  else. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  M.  J.  SNOW. 

Members  of  the  ^take  Board  of  Y.  L.  M. 

I,  A.  of  Box  Elder. 

We  who  knew  her  so  long  and 
so  well  never  ceased  to  love  and 
admire  her.    We  are  grateful  that 


her  remains  rest  here  where  her 
life's  work  began,  that  we  may 
sometimes  deck  her  grave  with  the 
flowers  we  so  sparingly  scattered 
on  her  pathway.  Her  memory  will 
ever  be  fresh  in  our  hearts,  and  we 
shall  endeavor  never  to  forget  the 
worthy  example  she  left  us. 

BIOGRAPHICAL.  \ 

May  Booth  Talmage. 

Minnie  Jensen  was  bom  in  Brig- 
ham  City,  Box  Elder  County,  Utah. 
October  10,  1854,  five  days  after  the 
arrival  of  her  parents  from  their 
foreign  home. 

Her  father,  H.  P.  Jensen,  a  na- 
tive of  Denmark,  was  the  proprietor 
of  an  extensive  iron  foundry.  Her 
mother  was  a  German  woman 
whose  great-grandmother  was  a 
Jewess. 

Brother  and  Sister  Jensen  were 
among  the  first  converts  to  the  Mor- 
mon faith  in  Denmark,  and  in  con- 
sequence suffered  much  opposition 
and  persecution.  Their  home  was 
open  to  the  Elders,  among  whom 
was  Apostle  Erastus  Snow.  Broth- 
er Jensen  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  truth  to  President  An- 
thon  H.  Lund. 

Though  educational  advantages 
were  meager  during  the  period  of 
Sister  Minnie's  girlhood,  she  was 
given  the  best  afforded.  Evincing 
considerable  musical  talent  she  was. 
at  the  age  of  14,  placed  under  an 
efiicient  teacher  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  she  spent  a  year  pursuing  her 
studies.  Through  being  located  in 
the  household  of  President  D.  H. 
Wells  many  additional  advantages 
came  to  her  at  this  time.  After  re- 
turning to  her  home  her  school  edu- 
cation was  continued  at  the  Brig- 
ham  City  Seminary. 

In  June,  1871,  she  accepted  the 
principle  of  plural  marriage,  and 
became  the  wife  of  Apostle  Lorenzo 
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Snow.  For  one  so  young,  she  seem- 
ed to  have  been  possessed  of  much 
strength  of  character,  earnestness 
of  purpose,  and  implicit  faith  in  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel. 

Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of 
age  between  herself  and  her  distin- 
guished husband  she  declared  after 
thirty  years  of  married  life  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  her 
to  find  another  so  congenial,  so 
devoted,  so  nearly  an  ideal  husband 
and  father,  and  she  continued :  "No 
harsh  word  has  ever  passed  between 
us." 

The  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  made  it  of  ne- 
cessity a  very  quiet  event,  only  a 
few  close  friends  knowing  of  its  oc-  * 
currence,  and  in  consideration  of 
her  youth,  her  studies  were  pursued 
without  interruption.  French  and 
German  were  added  to  her  course, 
and  for  two  years  she  was  success- 
ful as  a  teacher  in  the  school  room. 
During  this  entire  period  Sister 
Snow  remained  in  her  father's 
household  and  it  was  not  until  No- 
vember, 1873,  after  her  husband's 
notable  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  that 
she  entered  his  home  to  assume  the 
practical  responsibilities  of  married 
life.  The  spiritual  nature  of  our 
gifted  sister  was  shown  at  a  very 
early  age,  for  when  but  twelve 
years  old  she  taught  a  Book  of 
Mormon  class  in  the  Sunday 
School.  Two  years  later  she  be- 
came organist  of  her  stake  choir,  a 
])osition  she  filled  with  credit  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years.  Short- 
ly after  her  twentieth  birthday  she 
was  called  to  be  president  of  the  Y. 
L.  M.  I.  A.  of  Brigham  City.  The 
wisdom  of  the  selection  was  soon 
shown  by  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  her  duties  were  discharged. 
On  the  31st  of  July.  1879,  the  Box 
Elder  stake  organization  of  Im- 
])rovement  associations  was  eflPect- 
ed,  and  Sister  Snow  was  promoted 


from  ward  to  stake  president.  Her 
success  in  this  position  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  the 
stake  over  which  she  presided  was 
among  the  first  in  methocf  and  sys- 
tem and  general  progressiveness. 
The  place  she  held  in  the  hearts  of 
the  girls  among  whom  she  labored 
is  shown  in  an  extract  from  resolu- 
tions read  at  the  time  of  her  resig- 
nation, in  September,  1894. 

"Be  it  Resolved,  That  we,  the  of- 
ficers and  members,  do  feeji  a  deep 
and  sincere  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
cellent, zealous  and  untiring  labors 
of  Sister  Minnie  for  the  noble  cause 
of  Improvement.  With  hearts  over- 
flowing with  gratitude, 

*'Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  cherish 
in  fond  remembrance  the  loving  and 
gentle  counsel,  sisterly  advice,  and 
peaceful  influence  with  which  she 
has  ever  worked  in  our  midst." 

Sister  Snow's  resignation  from 
this  important  position  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  her  place  of  residence 
had  been  changed  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  change  was  made  nec- 
essary when,  in  April,  1903,  Sister 
Minnie  was  made  counselor  to  Sis- 
ter Zina  D.  H.  Young,  who  su- 
perintended the  work  of  the  Sisters 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  Another 
important  position  was  also  occu- 
pied by  Sister  Snow  at  this  time. 
In  October,  1892,  she  had  been 
called  to  act  as  aid  on  the  General 
Board  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 

During  the  years  of  her  official 
connection  with  the  General  Board 
she  has  proven  herself  one  of  the 
most  earnest,  efficient,  capable,  and 
conscientious  workers. 

Her  power  to  master  details,  her 
executive  ability,  originality  in  pro- 
jecting, and  thoroughness  in  carry- 
ing work  to  a  successful  finish  have 
often  been  subjects  of  commenda- 
tion by  her  associates. 

Though  she  has  visited  many  of 
the  stakes  of  Zion,  giving  encour- 
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agement  and  words  of  earnest  help- 
fulness to  thousands  of  our  girls. 
yet  perhaps  her  strongest  work  was 
done  on  the  various  committees  of 
which  she  was  an  active  member,  as 
long  as  her  health  would  permit. 
Her  greatest  efforts  were  without 
doubt  given  to  the  guide  work.  She 
had  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  two  who  were  called  to  conduct 
a  class  of  officers  in  their  study  of 
the  first  year's  guide.  The  effort 
was  an  unqualified  success. 

In  1903  she  arranged  a  course  of 
study  for  the  junior  class,  which, 
though  not  entirely  originial,  re- 
quired much  thought  and  effort  to 
adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  younger 
girls. 

Three  times  Sister  Snow  has  rep- 
resented our  organizations  at  the 
National  Council  of  Women.  The 
first  time,  in  1895,  she  went  to 
Washington  as  delegate,  in  com- 
pany with  President  Elmina  S. 
Taylor  and  several  other  Utah  sis- 
ters. Her  paper,  "The  Ethical  Side 
of  Woman's  Education,"  read  on 
that  occasion,  was  warmly  received 
and  heartily  commended. 

In  1899  she  again  went  to  Wash- 
ington, and  in  her  capacity  as  dele- 
gate, gave  an  excellent  report  of 
the  societies  she  represented.  The 
third  occasion  took  her  to  the  exec- 
utive session,  held  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
in  1906,  and  in  each  instance  her 
refined  manner  and  gentle  voice 
won  many  friends  and  through  her 
influence  much  prejudice  was  al- 
layed and  good  accomplished. 

She  was  a  life  patron  of  the  In- 
ternational Council  and  a  member 
of  the  Peace  Committee  until  the 
time  of  her  death.  With  such  an 
unusual  record  of  public  duties 
faithfully  performed,  one  naturally 
wonders  what  of  her  home  life? 
She  was  the  mother  of  five  children 
I  two  sons  and  two  daughters  still 


survive  her),  and  a  truly  devoted 
mother  she  was,  ministering  to  their 
needs,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual, 
as  only  an  intelligent.  God-fearing 
mother  can.  Her  home  was  indeed 
a  house  of  order,  and  she  failed 
not  in  her  duty  as  a  wife.  To  her 
illustrious  companion  she  became 
almost  indispensible.  For  years  she 
was  his  private  secretary,  writing 
his  journal  and  assisting  in  numer- 
ous ways  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
his  declining  years. 

Since  President  Snow's  death,  in 
1901,  there  has  been  much  in  the 
life  of  our  sister  that  was  hard — 
difficulties,  struggles,  and  heart- 
aches. While  suffering  bodily  pain 
that  was  all  but  unendurable,  who 
can  imagine  the  anguish  of  mind 
that  must  accompany  the  thought 
of  a  life  devoid  of  light.  Physicians 
had  told  her  that  the  nature  of  the 
cancerous  growth  meant  blindness 
or  death.  What  a  sad  alternative 
to  one  who  loves  and  clings  to  life ! 

It  was  when  this  supreme  test 
came  that  the  true  nature  of  our 
sister  was  seen  in  its  fullness.  Pa- 
tience, courage,  cheerfulness,  and 
faith  each  struggling  for  suprem- 
acy. Yet  withal  a  true  spirit  of 
submission  to  the  Divine  will. 

The  earthly  reward?  A  better 
understanding,  greater  admiration, 
more  tender  sympathy,  and  deeper 
affection  than  had  ever  been  hel* 
portion  during  brigthcr  days  when 
all  her  efforts  seemed  to  be  crowned 
with  success.  Her  reward  here- 
after? The  Father  knows,  and  He 
will  make  up  to  her  in  fullest  meas- 
ure for  all  she  suffered  here.  To 
the  children  who  are  bereft — espe- 
cially to  him  who  had  not  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  near  her  at  the  close, 
to  the  aged  mother,  who  survives 
her,  and  to  others  of  her  dear  ones, 
our  sympathies  are  given.  May  the 
lessons  she  so  earnestly  sought  to 
impress  be  sanctified  in  their  lives! 


"SACRIFICE  BRINGS  FORTH  THE  BLESSINGS 

OF  HEAVEN/' 

Lexia  Harris. 


"What  a  beautiful  morning  it  is, 
Jennie,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  as  she 
entered  the  sick  room  of  her  twin 
sister.  "Shall  I  draw  the  blinds  and 
admit  the  bright  sunshine  ?*' 

"No,  thank  you,  dear;  the  light 
hurts  my  eyes  already.  If  you  could 
shut  out  the  light  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  free  circulation  of  the 
fresh,  warm  air,  I  would  appreciate 
it." 

"Nothing  easier,"  she  answered, 
cheerfully,  giving  her  sister  a  lov- 
ing kiss,  "I  will  hang  these  green 
cloth  curtains  in  front  of  the  open 
window." 

"That  is  much  better,  Jenevieve, 
I  can  now  open  my  eyes  without 
pain." 

"How  are  those  dear  little  twins 
this  morning?  It  seems  an  age 
since  I  put  them  to  bed  last  night. 
Oh !  I  hear  one  crying,"  and  she  ran 
to  the  cradle  and  gathered  it  in  her 
arms.  After  caring  for  its  wants, 
she  tucked  it  snugly  in  its  mother's 
arms,  kneeled  by  the  side  of  her 
sister's  bed,  smoothed  the  pillow, 
brushed  the  stray  locks  from  the 
fiigh,  pale  forehead,  and  looked 
straight  into  a  pair  of  mild  blue 
eyes,  the  counterpart  of  her  own. 

"How  fortunate  you  are,  Jennie," 
she  said;  "God  has  blessed  you 
more  abundantly  than  is  usual  with 
married  couples.  You  have  'five  lit- 
tle children,  all  under  six  years  of 
age,  and  I,  though  I  was  married 
at  the  same  time,  haven't  a  single 
child,"  and  she  buried  her  face  in 
the  bedding. 

"My  soul  weeps  for  you,  dear 
Jenevieve,  in  your  loneliness,"  and 
the  sick  woman  threw  her  arm'  lov- 


ingly across  the  shoulders  of  the 
kneeling  sister.  Wilford  and  I 
have  often  talked  of  your  childless 
home,  and  commented  upon  the 
great  blessing  and  consolation  a 
child  would  be  to  you." 

"A  happiness  that  will  never 
be  ours,  unless — unless — oh,  dear 
sister,  forgive  me;  I  am  weak  and 
selfish." 

"Go  on,  unless  what?  Finish  your 
sentence." 

"Unless  God  meant  one  of  the 
twins  for  us." 

The  muscles  of  the  sick  woman's 
face  twitched,  she  withdrew  her 
arm  from  her  sister's  shoulder;  her 
already  pale  face  became  an  ashy 
hue,  her  head  rolled  upon  the  pil- 
low, and  her  eyes  wandered  from 
object  to  object,  as  if  in  search  of 
something  tangible  upon  which  to 
rest. 

Jenevieve,  frightened  at  what  she 
had  said,  and  the  effect  it  had  had 
upon  her  sick  sister,  hastily  rose  to 
her  feet,  placed  her  trembling  hand 
upon  the  rolling^  head ;  then  with 
great  agitation,  she  stepped  to  the 
door  to  call  assistance,  just  as  Mr. 
Harrington,  unannounced,  entered 
the  room.  Seeing  his  wife's  rest- 
lessness, and  his  gentle  sister-in- 
law,  clinging  to  the  door  for  sup- 
port, his  frame  shook  with  fear,  his 
pleading  eyes  sought  first  one  face 
and  then  the  other,  as  he  anxiously 
asked : 

"What  has  happened?" 

Jenevieve  dared  not  trust  her 
voice  to  answer,  so  shook  her  head 
and  tottered  into  the  other  room. 

When  he  reached  the  bedside  of 
his  wife,  he  looked  at  her  with  a 
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face  as  deadly  pale  as  her  own,  and 
his  questioning  eyes  met  her  plead- 
ing ones  as  they  fastened  them- 
selves upon  his  countenance. 

"What  has  gone  wrong?"  he  ask- 
ed, again. 

She  tried  to  ans\Ver,  but  words 
and  breath  both  failed  her,  and 
bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  she 
pointed  toward  the  cradle. 

"My  God,  is  it  dead?"  he  asked, 
then  rapidly  crossed  the  room,  but 
he  found  the  sleeping  babe  breath- 
ing regularly  and  peacefully.  The 
other  he  had  seen  in  bed  with  its 
mother.  With  a  puzzled,  question- 
ing look  he  returned  to  the  bed, 
stroked  the  smoothly  combed  hair, 
and  kissed  the  purple  lips,  then 
clasped  the  clammy  hand  that  lay 
upon  the  white  counterpane  in  his 
own  fevered  palm,  and  again  asked : 

"The  atmosphere  is  dense  with 
trouble,  dear;  can't  you  tell  me 
what  has  happened  ?" 

"Nothing  has  happened.  Jene- 
vieve  and  Samuel  would  like  to  take 
one  of  the  twins  and  raise  it  as 
their  own." 

The  father  dropped  into  the  chair 
by  the  bed,  as  if  he  had  been  shot, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
The  wife  stretched  forth  a  quiver- 
ing arm,  and  lovingly  clasped  a 
strong  hand  in  her  own  unsteady 
one,  as  she  whispered : 

"  'Sacrifice  brings  forth  the  bless- 
ings of  heaven.'  They  haven't  a 
single  child;  we  have  five." 

He  raised  his  head,  pressed  the 
hand  that  clasped  his  to  his  lips,  and 
said: 

"Perhaps  we  had  better  not  be 
too  selfish,  or  God  might  take  from 
us  that  which  he  has  given.  I  will 
leave  it  all  to  you,  if  you  have 
strength  sufficient  to  bear  the  sep- 
aration, though  it  be  more  bitter 
than  death,  yet  will  I  make  no  com- 
plaints." 


When  the  babies  were  a  month 
old  they  were  given  the  names  of 
Jennie  and  Jenevieve.  After  the 
ceremony,  Mr.  Harrington  and  the 
Browns  were  sitting  in  the  parlor 
conversing,  little  realizing  what  was 
passing  in  the  next  room'.  There 
the  mother  of  the  twins,  sat,  with 
her  face  buried  in  her  handkerchief, 
shedding  most  bitter  tears.  Sud- 
denly she  arose,  walked  over  to  the 
squirming  Jenevieve,  who  had  been 
sleeping  in  the  cradle,  kissed  her 
passionately,  then  knelt  down  by 
the  side  of  the  cradle,  poured  forth 
her  soul  in  prayer,  in  which  she  pe- 
titioned God  to  give  her  strength 
and  fortitude.  Then,  in  her  loving 
arms,  she  raised  her  baby,  pressed 
a  mother's  kiss  upon  its  unconscious 
lips,  hurriedly  passed  to  the  other 
room,  and*  without  a  word  placed 
the  infant  in  her  sister's  arms  and 
left  the  room. 

The  childless  woman,  longingly 
looked  at  the  baby,  then  at  the  re- 
treating mother,  and  would  have  re- 
turned it,  but  the  mother-instinct 
beat  so  loudly  upon  the  strings  of 
her  heart,  that  she  raised  the  little 
one  to  her  lips,  then  clasped  it  to 
her  breast,  and  breathed  a  prayer  of 
thanks,  and  asked  for  wisdom  for 
herself,  and  consolation  for  the  sac- 
rificing parents. 

If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrington  felt 
the  separation,  they  bravely  kept 
their  suffering  to  themselves,  and 
as  the  two  families,  soon  after,  sold 
their  homes  in  Arizona,  and  moved 
several  hundred  miles  farther  south, 
and  settled  in  Colonia  Diaz,  old 
Mexico,  their  neighbors  all  sup- 
posed Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  to  be 
the  parents  of  Jenevieve.  Mrs. 
Harrington's  other  children  were  so 
young  and  so  poorly  informed  on 
the  subject  that  they  shared  the 
general  opinion. 

The  little  colony  being  so  new, 
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all  the  privations  incident  to  fron- 
tier life  were  experienced  by  its  set- 
tlers. Being  unable  to  speak  the 
language  made  trading  with  the  na- 
tives a  real  task,  and  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  Mexicans  live  on 
corn,  so  neither  raise  nor  import 
wheat  to  any  great  extent.  The 
flour  had  to  be  imported  from  the 
United  States.  But  the  determina- 
tion of  the  people  to  live  and  to 
stay  and  make  for  themselves  homes 
in  their  adopted  country,  caused 
them  to  be  a  united  band  of  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  and  they  struggled 
bravely,  living  happily  in  their  dug 
outs  or  one-roomed  houses,  though 
they  were  built  of  cobble  rock  and 
mud  mortar. 

The  two  sisters  lived  within  a 
block  of  each  other,  and  were  in 
daily  communication.  '  Their  hus- 
bands formed  a  partnership  and 
worked  late  and  early  in  order  to 
better  their  financial  conditions. 
New  homes  had  been  planned,  and. 
the  new  three-roomed  brick  of  Mr. 
Harrington  was  to  be  completed 
and  dedicated  on  the  eighth  birth- 
day of  the  twins. 

The  whole  population  had  been 
invited.  The  little  ones  were  to  be 
entertained  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
older  ones  in  the  evening.  Great 
preparations  were  being  made,  and 
the  event  was  looked  forward  to  by 
all  the  members  of  the  little  colony. 
A  new  rag  carpet  had  been  spread 
and  the  villagers  showed,  an  in- 
terest in  everything  that  was  being 
(lone.  Many  of  them  sent  in  gifts 
of  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  or 
whatever  could  best  be  spared  by 
the  giver,  and  all  was  accepted  by 
Mrs.  Harrington,  not  because  they 
were  needed,  but  to  show  a  friend- 
ly spirit,  and  to  further  promote  the 
feeling  of  love  and  unity,  that  was 
so  strongly  felt  by  the  struggling 
colonists.      To    relieVc    her    sister. 


Mrs.  Brown  had  taken  the  task  of 
dressing  the  two  little  girls,  upon 
herself.  She  successfully  hid  their 
costumes  until  the  eventful  day, 
then  she  brought  them  forth  in  all 
their  simple  beauty,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  parents. 

"Oh,  how  sweet  they  look,"  cried 
Mrs.  Harrington,  as  she  ran  and 
threw  an  arm  around  the  waist  of 
each,  and  pressed  two  kisses  upon 
two  cheeks,  "how  ever  did  you  man- 
age it  all?"  she  asked  of  her  sister. 

"It  was  not  so  difficult  as  one 
would  suppose !" 

"But  there  are  their  white  dresses 
that  had  to  be  made  and  paid  for, 
new  slippers,  new  stockings,  new 
ribbons,  new  everything.  You  must 
let  me  share  the  cost  with  you,  Jen- 
evieve." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it;  that  would  de- 
stroy half  the  pleasure.  I  have  been 
surprised  myself  at  the  ease  with 
which  we  met  the  expense.  Sam 
says,  we  could  not  have  expected 
less  trouble  in  dressing  Tenevieve 
alone,  than  we  have  had  in  dressing 
the  two ;  and  I  have  had  such  satis- 
faction in  making  their  clothes,  and 
I  do  think  they  look  so  sweet.  Just 
look  at  them  as  they  stand  hand  in 
hand.  The  blue  in  their  ribbon  ex- 
actly matches  the  blue  in  their  eyes, 
and  their  yellow  curls  are  just  the 
same  length  and  hang  just  alike. 
Oh,  I  love  them  so!  Do  you  re- 
member our  eighth  birthday?" 

"Indeed  I  do.  I  was  just  think- 
ink  how  much  they  look  like  we 
looked  when  we  were  the  same 
age." 

"I  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Harrington, 
who  was  standing  with  his  arm 
around  his  wife^s  waist,  "if  you  two 
showed  your  twinship  more  than 
they." 

"Hush,"  said  his  wife,  and  she 
playfully  J)ut  her  hand  over  his 
mouth,  but  she  was  not  successful 
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in  hiding  her  emotions,  either  from 
her  husband  or  from  her  sister. 

The  day  was  a  success,  was  the 
decision  of  all  present.  At  the  dedi- 
cation of  a'  house  so  much  improved 
over  the  old  one,  every  heart  should 
have  been  light,  and  every  soul 
filled  with  gratitude,  but  when  lit- 
tle Tenevieve  went  to  bid  Aunt  Jeiv 
nie  good  night,  she  saw  a  tear  glis- 
tening on  her  lashes. 

"What  is  the  matter.  Auntie?'' 
she  asked. 

"What  coiild  be  the  matter,  dear 
one?"  she  said,  as  she  pressed  the 
little  one  to  her  heart  and  show- 
ered kisse's  upon  her  questioning 
lips.  Other  thoughts  now  filled  the 
child's  mind,  for  she  asked. 

"Why  did  God  not  send  me  to  be 
your  little  girl?" 

"Aren't  you  happy  where  you 
are,  sweetheart?" 

"Yes,  I  am  happy ;  and  I  love  my 
Papa  and  Mamma,  but  some  w^ay 
I  love  to  be  with  you  more."  And 
the  little  arms  twined  round  her 
neck. 

Again  Mrs.  Harrington  resorted 
to  kisses  to  hide  her  emotions,  but 
seeing  that  they  were  uncontrollable 
she  glanced  toward  her  sister,  gave 
Jenevieve  a  parting  caress  and 
sought  her  own  room. 

Mrs.  Brown  had  been  within  see- 
ing and  hearing  distance — she  look- 
ed at  the  space  her  sister  had  oc- 
cupied, as  she  stood  like  one  frozen 
to  the  spot.  After  the  first  shock 
was  over,  she  wiped  her  eyes,  took 
a  step  forward,  then  suddenly 
turned  as  if  to  flee ;  but  no,  it  could 
not  be,  with  a  firm  step  and  a  reso- 
lute will,  she  retraced  her  steos  and 
followed  her  sister  to  her  room,  and 
found  her  there,  lying  prostrate  up- 
on the  bed,  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

"Oh,  my  sister!"  she  cried,  run- 
ning up  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  her  sister,  for  as  soon  as 
footsteps  were  heard,  the  body  be- 


came erect.  "I  did  not  know  it  was 
such  a  trial  to  you.  I  thought  you 
had  become  reconciled  to  Jenevieve 
being  away." 

"Can  one  become  reconciled  to  an 
open  grave?" 

Then,  seeing  the  sad  disappoint- 
ed look  spread  over  her  sister's 
face,  she  repented  of  her  strong 
words,  immediately. 

"I  will  call  Jenevieve  and  tell  her 
all,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

"No,  no;  please  do  not,  I  was 
very  selfish  to  speak  so;  let  her 
continue  to  think  you  are  her  moth- 
er. See,  I  am  better  now,"  and  she 
even  smiled  through  her  tears. 

"You  are  generous  and  brave;  I 
alone  am  selfish  and  unkind."  That 
night,  when  little  Jenevieve  kneeled 
by  the  side  of  her  assumed  mother, 
to  say  her  evening  prayer,  as  usual, 
after  petitioning  the  Giver  of  all 
good  gifts  to  bless  Papa  and  Mam- 
ma she  asked  the  same  blessing  to 
be  given  to  Auntie  and  Uncle.  What 
was  it  in  the  tone  or  the  words  that 
appealed  so  strangely  to  the  trou- 
bled listener?  She  was  even  more 
careful  than  common,  if  that  were 
possible,  in  tucking  the  little  girl  in 
bed,  then  she  sat  by  the  bedside  for 
a  long  time,  revolving  the  whole  sit- 
uation in  her  mind. 

For  a  week,  a  guilty  conscience 
was  her  closest  companion.  '  She 
spent  much  of  her  time  alone,  espe- 
cially avoiding  the  Harringtons.  At 
last,  in  the  hills,  alone,  she  p<Mired 
forth  her  soul  to  "Ilim  who  giveth 
freely  and  upbraideth  not."  Then 
with  a  more  trantiuail  spirit  than 
she  had  known  for  several  days,  she 
returned  home.  That  evening,  as 
she  presided  at  her  own  table,  a 
new  resolution  so  forcibly  took  pos- 
session of  her  that  the  light  of  it 
shone  from  her  eyes  so  clearly  that 
even  little  Jenevieve  became  awaru 
of  the  change  and  sought  in  a  mys- 
tified way  to  learn  the  cause  by  ex- 
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amining  more  minutely  the  peace- 
ful countenance  of  the  good  wom- 
an whom  she  called  mother — ^but 
she  was  not  prepared  for  what  fol- 
lowed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal, 
Mrs.  Brown  took  Jenevieve  in  her 
lap  and  folded  her  in  a  pair  of  lov- 
ing arms,  then  confided  to  her  the 
secret  of  her  birth.  The  little  girl 
was  so  astonished  that  she  could 
oply  stare  open-eyed  and  open- 
mouthed  at  the  revelator. 

"Go  to  your  mother,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown,  in  conclusion,  "tell  her  that 
her  twin  sister  has  at  last  waked  up 
to  the  realization  that  she  has  been 
living  a  most  selfish  life,  and  that 
with  the  help  of  a  consoling  God 
she  is  going  to  try  to  make  amends 
by  living  more  for  others  and  less 
for  herself. 

•  •  •  • 

One  morning,  about  a  year  later, 
the  Harringtons  were  aroused  by  a 
noise  at  their  front  door.  "It  is  a 
drunken  Mexican,  trying  to  enter 
the  house,"  whispered  Mrs.  Har- 
rington to  her  husband.  He  quietly 
arose,  took  his  loaded  pistol  from 
the  top  of  a  locked  trunk,  slipped  to 
the  door  on  tiptoe  and  demanded: 

"Who  is  there?" 

"It  is  I,  Papa,  your  daughter 
Sadie ;  I  have  just  come  from  Aunt 
Jenevieve's;  open  the  door,  quick; 
she  is  dying!"  With  nervous,  un- 
steady hands,  the  father  undid  the 
fastenings.  Sadie  had  leaned 
against  the  door  for  support,  and 
when  it  was  opened  she  fell  full 
length  upon  the  floor  in  a  dead 
faint.  Her  mother  was  by  her  side 
in  a  moment  and  the  two  did  not 
cease  their  efforts  till  their  daugh- 
ter had  regained  consciousness. 
Then  Mrs.  Harrington  slipped  on  a 
wrapper  and  said  to  her  husband : 

"I  am  so  anxious  about  Jene- 
vieve, dear,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to 


go  alone,  so  if  you  will  consent,  I 
will  run  over  now  and  leave  you  to 
come  a  little  later." 

Without  knocking,  she  opened 
her  sister's  door,  and  there  she  saw 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  Mr. 
Brown  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands,  and  a  lady,  the  only  medical 
assistant  in  the  town,  was  kneeling 
by  the  bedside,  a  restless.,  feverish 
head,  covered  with  disheveled  hair 
rolled  upon  a  rumpled  pillow. 

Mrs.  Harrington  tiptoed  to  the 
assistant,  whispered  something  in 
her  ear,  received  a  whispered  an- 
swer in  return,  then  she  stood  by 
the  sick  bed  of  her  sister,  laid  her 
cool  hand  upon  the  hot  cheek,  bent 
and  kissed  the  high,  white  fore- 
head, and  as  soon  as  she  could  con- 
trol her  speech,  she  said,  in  an  ef- 
fort at  consoling: 

"Be  comforted,  my  dear  friends ; 
all  will  yet  be  well  with  you." 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  the 
troubled  countenance  of  Mr.  Har- 
rington peeped  in  at  the  door,  he 
was  surprised  to  have  his  brother- 
in-law  rush  forward,  grab  him  by 
the  hand,  then  throw  both  hands 
around  him  in  a  genuine  Mexican 
braso,  as  he  said: 

"A  boy,  Harrington,  a  boy !" 


"The  true  greatness  of  nations  is 
in  those  qualities  which  constitute 
the  greatness  of  the  individual." — 
Charles  Sumner. 

"He  is  truly  great  who  hath  a 
great  charity." 

"Choose  always  the  way  that 
seems  the  best,  however  rough  it 
may  be.  Custom  will  render  it  easy 
and  agreeable." — Pythagoras. 

"Remember  this, — that  there  13  a 
proper  dignity  and  proportion  to  be 
observed  in  the  performance  of  ev- 
ery act  of  life." — Marcus  Aurelius. 


TIMELY   TOPICS. 

Susa  Young  Gates. 
CONCERNING    THE    GIRL    WHO    MARRIES. 


The  joys,  the  cares,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Girl  Who  Marries  are 
as  ancient  and  as  honorable  as  Eve 
and  her  eldest  daughter.  Modern 
life  may  have  lessened  somewhat 
the  primitive  delight  of  supreme 
possession,  increased  the  daily  bur- 
den, and  involved  the  many-sided 
problem ;  but,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  Girl  Who  Marries  is  dup- 
licating the  experiences  of  Eve's 
eldest  daughter ;  she  has  learned  lit- 
tle from  the  experience  of  the  ages 
or  from  her  own  parents.  She  wan- 
ders about  in  the  paradisiacal  gar- 
den of  her  delieht,  and  to  her  taste 
all  fruit  is  sweet,  and  all  plants  are 
food.  But  as  her  gradual  awakening 
and  expulsion  from  that  garden 
comes  to  pass,  she  begins  to  see 
many  things  that  have  hitherto  been 
mercifully  hidden  from  her. 

The  modem  Tempter  is  too  of- 
ten clothed  like  one  of  her  girl 
friends,  or  like  a  round  half-dozen 
of  them ;  or  this  Tempter  may  be  a 
near  relative;  her  own  mother  has 
been  known  to  assume  this  charac- 
ter, and  even  the  family  physician 
at  times  masquerades  as  a  part  of 
this  Modem  Chorus.  Now-a-days 
too  many  do  the  work  for  His  Sat- 
anic Majesty  and  sing  this  refrain : 
"Wait  a  year  or  two,  or  five,  be- 
fore you  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  motherhood." 

If  a  genuine.  Latter-day  Saint 
mother  reads  this  article,  she  may 
be  indignant  that  such  things  are 
imputed  to  her,  or  her  cherished 
daughter.  My  dear  sister  and 
friend,  if  you  are  not  one  of  the 
modem  guilty  ones,  and  your  new- 
iy-married  daughter  is  in  the  hands 
of  nature  and  God,  just  skip  this 
and  read  something  else.  But  if 
you  are  a  mother  who  has  said  or 
even  thought  words  akin  to  those 
written  above,  or  if  you  are  a  new- 


ly ^married  girl,  or  one  about  to  be 
married,  just  sit  down  a  few  mo- 
ments and  listen  to  me.  I  will 
try,  if  I  can  get  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
for  my  guide,  to  unmask  this  evil 
and  you  shall  perchance  see  this 
modern  sin  as  I  do. 

In  the  first  place,  what  were  you 
bom  for?  To  grow  up  to  woman- 
hood, you  answer;  and  then?  To 
get  an  education,  to  teach  school,  or 
clerk  in  a  store,  and  thus  earn  mon- 
ey to  buy  clothes,  furniture,  or  a  pi- 
ano. And  then?  Now,  you  blush 
and  exclaim — if  you  are  the  girl — 
*'Oh,  Aunt  Su!  What  a  shocking 
question!"  I  would  answer  these 
various  questions  of  mine  thus :  You 
come  on  the  earth  to  be  a  woman, 
to  have  experiences  which  will  de- 
velop your  life  and  faith,  but  above 
all  things,  you  come  here  to  marry 
and  to  reproduce  your  kind.  Ah, 
but  I  am  told,  such  reasoning  de- 
stroys the  romance  of  love  and  mar- 
riage. Not  a  bit  of  it ;  we  wouldn't 
have  to  talk  about  romance,  we 
would  just  experienc;e  it,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  terrible  Tempter  has 
crept  into  well-nigh  every  Garden 
of  Paradise. 

"Newly-married  girls  should 
have  a  chance  to  get  acquainted 
with  their  husbands  and  new  con- 
ditions," some  one  says,  'before  they 
begin  to  have  children."  Then 
why  didn't  the  God  of  nature  ar- 
range it  so  she  would  wait  a  year 
or  two  after  marriage  before  be- 
ginning her  mission  of  mother- 
hood? Then,  again,  "a  girl  wants 
to  have  a  little  pleasure,"  you  say, 
"before  settling  down  to  life's  real- 
ities;" well,  what  else  has  she  had 
through  her  girlhood?  And  what  is 
the  greatest  happiness  as  well  as 
the  dearest  pleasure  in  life?  It  is 
to  hear  the  cry  of  your  first-bora 
child.    Still  another  class  of  tempt- 
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ers  make  a  very  good  showing  of 
the  insistent  demands  of  modem  so- 
cial life  upon  women,  the  demands 
of  husband,  and  the  numerous  pub- 
lic duties  and  offices  held  by  nearly 
all  the  bright  voung  women  in  this 
Church ;  and,  say  these  objectors  to 
natural  motherhood,  **Doesn't  a  girl 
want  to  go  on  growing  and  ex- 
panding all  her  life,  even  as  her 
husband  does,  so  that  she  may  be  a 
suitable  companion  for  him?  Does 
not  the  girl-wife  want  to  keep  up 
her  mental  expansion  to  keep  pace 
with  her  husband?"  And  then 
there  is  the  vexed  servant-girl  prob- 
lem for  a  young  wife  to  meet.  All 
these  questions  are  so  mixed  with 
truth  and  error,  and  they  need  so 
much  sifting  in  order  to  answer 
them  intelligently  and  truthfully, 
that  the  limits  of  this  discussion  will , 
only  permit  a  general  consideration 
of  their  merits.  For  there  remains 
the  last  and  really  gravest  objection 
of  all,  and  the  questioner  knows 
that  this  last  objection  is  a  "clinch- 
er." It  is :  ''What  about  the  health 
of  my  (laughter ;  for  these  years  of 
school-going  or  school-teaching, 
born  under  false  conditions,  have 
so  depleted  her  health  and  vitality, 
that  she  is  already  somewhat  of  a 
nervous  wreck,  even  before  her 
marriage?"  What  about  the  deli- 
cate girl  ? 

The  answers  to  all  these  ques- 
tions and  the  solving  of  these  mod- 
ern problems  lies  in  our  modern 
view  of  life.  And,  alas,  most  of  us 
have  ac(|uire(l  a  sort  of  moral  cross- 
eye  or  squint.  You  will  notice  that 
nearly  half  of  the  people  in  any  giv- 
en town  are  fitted  with  spectacles: 
the  physicians  will  tell  you  the  cause 
of  this  lies  in  defective  diet,  sur- 
roundings, light,  and  general  hy- 
giene. We  are  morally  squint-eyed 
because  our  moral  and  social  sur- 
roundings are  defective,  and  we 
need  mental  eye-glasses  affixed  to 
our  moral  vision. 


To  begin  with,  God  has  told  us 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
He  reiterates  it  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Revelations,  that  we  have  come 
here  for  no  selfish  pleasure,  no  mere 
animal,  or  mental  gratification,  but 
for  one  supreme  experience,  that 
of  willing  and  self-sacrificing  par- 
enthood. The  whole  heavens  are 
founded  on  the  law  of  parenthood ; 
and  this  is  and  always  has  been 
considered  the  holiest  and  most  sa- 
cred thing  in  the  Universe;  it  has 
remained  for  effete  civilization  ev- 
er\'where,  in  Egypt,  in  Rome,  in 
Europe,  and  now  beginning  in 
.\merica,  to  look  upon  willing  and 
unrestricted  parenthood  as  gross 
and  undesirable.  In  all  the  histor\' 
of  the  ages,  Satan  has  no  weapon 
so  formidable,  so  deadly, and  so  sure 
to  destroy  individuals,  as  the  varied 
objections  and  preventions  which 
are  directed  towards  parenthood. 

Mothers,  if  your  girl  wants  pleas- 
ure, needs  rest  or  health,  see  that 
she  gets  it  before  she  saddles  her- 
self on  some  innocent,  loving  young 
fellow,  to  become  a  drag  and  a  pull- 
ing burden  upon  him  in  his  hard 
race  onward  through  life.  Keep  her 
out  of  high  school  and  college  till 
she  is  old  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  pace  of  mod- 
ern school-life.  If  she  wants  to  be 
a  companion  mentally  to  her  hus- 
band, let  her  read  as  she  rocks  the 
cradle  and  think  as  she  sweeps  her 
floor;  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
mother  shall  not  read  and  think. 
Thus  she  will  find  the  noblest  and 
purest  delight  ever  vouchsafed  to 
mortals  or  gods.  If  she  is  burden- 
ed before  marriage  with  public  of- 
fices let  her  resign  most  of  them  till 
her  children  are  born  and  sufficient- 
ly well-nurtured  to  let  her  risk  a 
little  extra  burden.  If  she  lacks 
money  to  hire  help,  let  her  simplify 
her  life,  and  not  try  to  ape  modern 
luxury  in  life's  daily  appointments. 
Nothing  is  so  good  for  health,  sleep. 
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comfort  and  longevity,  as  a  reason- 
able amount  of  work,  not  drudgery, 
but  intelligent  labor,  intelligently 
enjoyed.  If  she  has  decided  to  get 
married,  see  to  it  that  you  fill  her 
with  the  motherhood  ideal.  Fill  her 
with  delight  at  the  thought  of  bear- 
ing the  souls  of  the  children  of  men. 
Our  modem  ideals,  which  are  form- 
ed by  our  daily  reading  and  con- 
versation, are  largely  at  fault,  in 
this  matter  of  unwilling  mother- 
hood. Girls  want  to  be  "always 
having  a  good  time,"  no  matter  who 
suffers  to  make  that  good  time  pos- 
sible. Never,  as  you  value  your  sal- 
vation in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
allow  a  word  to  pass  your  lips  in 
favor  of  having  small  families,  or 
of  restriction  of  offspring.  If  you 
do,  you  may  have  to  answer  at  the 
bar  of  justice  some  day  to  a  charge 
of  connivance  at  child-murder. 

You  may  think  this  strong  talk; 
but  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
listen  for  an  hour  to  women  talking 
to  a  young  married  woman,  you 
may  have  your  eyes  opened.  I 
know  many  physicians  who  say  they 
know  hundreds  of  women  who  said 
when  first  married  they  did  not 
want  children  for  a  few  years,  for 
this  or  that  reason;  then,  Jater, 
when  they  got  ready  to  have  them, 
outraged  nature  denied  them  their 
longing  desire.  And  what  mockery 
for  such  a  woman  to  come  to  the 
Temple,  or  to  ask  the  sisters  to 
bless  her  that  she  may  have  child- 
ren. To  be  sure,  she  may  repent; 
but  child-prevention,  which  is  next 
to  child-murder,  has  such  a  dead- 
ening effect  upon  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body,  that  the  woman  who 
engages  in  it,  as  well  as  the  man 
who  consents  to  it,  becomes,  as  it 
were,  hermetically  sealed  to  spiritual 
things.  They  become  wholly  of  the 
earth  earthy.  You  will  see  such 
women  hunting  after  all  the  fash- 
ionable and  worldly  expressions  of 


luxury  and  culture ;  while  their  hus- 
bands gradually  lose  all  taste  for 
the  pure,  simple  things  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  find  their  pleasure  in  wine, 
in  horses,  in  business,  in  club-life, 
or  in  other  worldly  directions.  You 
can  pretty  well  determine  who  has 
been  guilty  of  these  things,  for  they 
bear  their  fruit. 

Think  and  talk  of  the  beauty,  the 
joy,  and  the  glory  of  parenthood ;  of 
the  pleasures  of  married  life,  and  of 
the  delights  which  are  known  only 
to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
race.  For  as  a  man  thinks,  so  is 
his  life. 

One  of  the  wickedest  ideas  that 
has  ever  crept  into  this  modern  sin 
is  the  thought  that  if  a  newly-mar- 
ried woman  fails  to  find  her  usual 
and  regular  womanly  exoression, 
she  is  justified  in  using  all  sorts  of 
means  to  bring  about  that  regular 
expression.  What  dense  i^rnorance 
of  life's  most  important  secrets  such 
reasoning  implies!  The  beginning 
of  life  is  made  when  there  is  the 
first  union  of  life-forces.  Indeed, 
from  the  moment  the  sacred  vows 
of  marriage  are  pronounced  over 
the  altar,  the  man  and  woman  both 
are  solemnly  committed  to  protect 
the  citadel  of  life  at  its  fount  from 
every  invader  within  and  without. 
The  moral  death  is  far  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  physical  one ;  and 
that  moral  destruction  of  life  begins 
in  the  unspoken  wish  to  prevent 
children  from  coming  into  the 
world.  If  there  are  any  physical  or 
mental  reasons  why  young  people 
should  not  fulfil  their  parenthood 
vows,  they  should  separate  at  once. 
No  other  method  of  prevention  of 
offspring  is  or  can  be  justified  be- 
fore God  or  man.  Child-prevention 
is  second  only  to  child-murder. 
Child-murder  begins  at  the  moment 
an  attempt  is  made  to  destroy  the 
possibility  of  a  child's  existence. 
Our  girls  ought  to  be  taught  the  truth . 


QUEEN    VICTORIA. 

Leila  Marler  Hoggan. 


"Her  court  was  pure;  her  life  serene; 

God  gave  her  peace ;  her  land  reposed. 

A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen." 
— Tennyson. 

Perhaps  no  sovereign  has  ever 
lived  who  wielded  greater  influence 
upon  her  people  and  upon  the  world 
than  her  majesty,  Victoria,  the  late 
queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  Empress  of  India.  She  was 
born  at  Windsor  Castle,  May  24, 
1819,  and  died  at  Osborne  House  in 
1901,  at  the  age  of  82  years.  For 
sixty-four  years  she  was  the  head 
of  the  British  nation;  and  as  each 
year  passed,  she  gained  more  and 
more  the  respect  and  love  of  her 
subjects.  Her  wonderful  influence 
in  the  nation  was  moral  rather  than 
political.  Her  grave,  dignified  bear- 
ing and  sincere,  womanliness  touch- 
ed a  tender  chord  in  the  heart  of 
the  severe  old  nation,  that  had  not 
vibrated  for  many  a  year. 

Although  she  ascended  the  throne 
when  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  she 
at  once  took  upon  herself  the  dig- 
nity of  state  with  that  genuine  earn- 
estness that  inspired  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  her  as  a  ruler  and  friend. 
Her  gentle  sympathy  and  unselfish 
loveliness  seemed  to  be  inborn.  Nur- 
tured, as  she  was  for  true  great- 
ness, she  entered  upon  her  work,  as 
the  world's  greatest  sovereign,  in  a 
simple,  unaffected  rnanner.  She 
accepted  the  honors  of  state  as  a  re- 
ligious and  serious  form,  to  be  held 
as  a  sacred  custom  rather  than  to 
be  used  as  an  opportunity  for  gaudy 
and  vulgar  display. 

Queen  Victoria's  mother,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  was  left  a  widow 
for  the  second  time  while  Victoria 


was  yet  a  babe  in  arms.  The  Duch- 
ess being  cordially  hated  by  both 
George  IV  and  William  IV,  lived 
out  her  lonely  life  as  a  stranger  in 
a  strange  land  She  dwelt  in  com- 
parative poverty,  entertaining  but 
little,  and  refusing  to  be  entertained. 
But  in  her  solitary  life  this  little 
German  mother  was  doing  for  Eng- 
land what  few  other  women  could 
do;  for  she  was  properly  rearing 
England's  future  great  Queen  and 
Mother.  The  Duchess  never  for- 
got that  she  was  training  the  future 
sovereign  of  a  great  nation.  And 
she  sought  to  develop  in  the  child 
a  love  for  virtue,  a  gentle,  unaffect- 
ed spirit,  and  a  thoughtful,  natural 
manner.  That  these  beautiful  en- 
dowments entered  into  the  life  of 
the  gentle  child  is  self-evident,  from 
a  glance  at  her  noble  character  and 
world  wide  influence  for  good. 

The.  sad  little  Duchess,  being 
averse  to  pomp  and  show,  kept  Vic- 
toria from  the  whirl  of  court  life, 
bringing  her  up  in  the  seclusion  of 
her  home.  The  child  met  only  those 
of  the  court  who  called  on  her 
mother;  and  truly  her  life  was 
somewhat  lonely.  Being  thus 
thrown  much  into  the  society  of  old- 
er people,  she  seemed  old  bevond 
her  years.  But  she  lived  much  out 
of  doors,  and  her  association  with 
nature  developed  in  her  that  grace- 
ful, womanly  charm  which  her  so- 
ciety denied.  She  watched  and 
watered  her  own  plants,  and  often 
ate  her  meals  in  the  garden.  Her 
few  children  associates  she. treated 
with  a  frank  confidence  and  child- 
ish naturalness  that  was  truly  ad- 
mirable. 

She  studied  diligently  under  pri- 
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.  ate  masters,  and  at  the  age  of  elev- 
en she  spoke  French,  Italian,  and 
German  quite  fluently;  while  she 
had  beg^n  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  General  History,  and  the 
English  Constitution.  Her  mental 
eflForts,  however,  did  not  use  up  her 
physical  energies  to  the  starvation 
of  her  body;  for  she  had  plenty  of 
sleep  and  play  and  exercise.  She 
was  a  good  rider,  and  observed  reg- 
ular habits  in  her  work  and  play.« 

She  was  twelve  years  of  a^e  be- 
fore it  was  made  known  to  her 
what  her  life's  work  was  to  be ;  and 
then  it  was  betrayed  by  an  accident. 

She  was  nearly  eighteen  years  old 
before  she  made  her  appearance  as 
the  heir  apparent.  But  the  anni- 
versary of  her  eighteenth  birthday 
was  observed  with  public  celebra- 
tions throughout  the  land.  The 
City  Council  of  London  made  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  which 
her  mother  replied ;  and  she  simply 
said,  "My  mother  has  expressed  all 
my  feelings." 

In  less  than  a  month  after  this. 
King  William  died,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  hastened  to 
Kensington  Palace  to  bring  her  the 
tidings  of  her  new  position  in  life. 
She  dressed  simply  and  hurriedly 
and  met  the  Archbishop  and  Lords. 
When  told  of  her  sovereign  power 
she  said,  reverently, 

"I  ask  your  prayers  on  my  be- 
half." 

And  then  she  knelt  with  the  Bish- 
op in  prayer. 

Her  first  duty  in  her  new  of- 
fice was  to  write  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  the  bereaved  wife  of 
King  William.  She  addressed  her 
as  Queen  of  England,  being  too  no- 
ble and  tender  to  remind  the  be- 
reaved wife  that  another  sovereign 
now  ruled. 

The  ceremony  and  splendor  at- 
tending the  coronation  of  the  young 


Queen  have  seldom  been  ap- 
proached in  modern  history 

Greville,  Secretary  of  Privy 
Council,  says :  "She  went  through 
the  whole  ceremony  with  perfect 
calmness  and  self-possession,  but  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  graceful  mod- 
esty and  propriety  particularly  in- 
teresting and  ingratiating." 

The  public  were  awakened  to 
such,  wild  enthusiasm  by  her  youth 
and  beauty,  her  simplicity  and  wis- 
dom, and  her  gentle  womanliness, 
that  the  critics  spoke  of  the  feeling 
and  demonstration  as  "Coronation 
Madness." 

As  soon  as  she  had  come  into 
power  she  paid  off  her  father's 
debts  and  prepared  Windsor  Castle 
as  the  Court  residence;  using  the 
means  of  her  own  royal  income  for 
these  worthy  causes. 

A  little  over  a  year  after  ascend- 
ing the  throne  she  formed  an  at- 
tachment for  her  cousin  which  rip- 
ened into  love,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried Feb.  10,  1840,  in  the  Royal 
Chapel  in  St.  James  Palace.  The 
affection  was  mutual  and  the  Prince 
Consort  was  ever  unselfishly  devot- 
ed to  her. 

After  twenty-two  peaceful  years 
their  happy  home  life,  made  bles- 
sed by  the  coming  of  nine  children, 
was  broken  in  upon  by  the  death  of 
her  beloved  husband  and  able  coun-^ 
selor.  But  her  affection  for  him 
never  grew  cold,  and  she  mourned 
her  loss  to  the  very  day  of  her 
death. 

She  was  ever  wise  and  thought- 
ful, humble  and  sincere.  She  per- 
formed her  work  of  state  as  dili- 
gently and  faithfully  as  though  her 
very  life  had  depended  on  it.  She 
was  firm  and  fearless,  and  though 
she  did  not  believe  that  women 
were  divinely  chosen  as  rulers  and 
government  ofiicials,  yet  she  proved 
her  good  judgment,  her  firm  will 
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power,  and  her  strong  executive 
ability,  at  all  times  of  need.  And 
b>  her  work  as  a  mother  and  wlie, 
she  raised  the  standard  of  that  -^i- 
vme  calling  as  only  a  true  womanly 
sovereign  could. 

Seven  attempts  were  made  on  her 
life,  but  in  each  case  she  proved 
herself  fearless,  self-possessed  and 
endowed  with  unwavering  faith  in 
a  divine  Power. 

She  always  had  regular,  punctual 
habits.  She  arose  at  6:30  in  the 
summer  and  seven  in  the  winter  and 
always  walked  abroad,  returning 
to  morning  prayers,  and  breakfast. 
She  ate  heartily  and  subsequently 
spent  half  an  hour  in  the  nursery. 
She  next  received  the  master  of  the 
household  and  decided  what  invi- 
tations should  be  given  for  the  day. 
She  then  visited  her  stables,  for  she 
was  passionately  fond  of  horses.  At 
eleven  she  gave  audience  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Home  and 
Foreign  Secretaries.  At  twelve  she 
lunched.  At  three  she  rode  or 
drove  on  some  visit  or  errand  of 
charity,  and  on  returning,  dined  in 
state.  In  the  drawing  room  she  in- 
dulged in  German  games  and  at 
eleven  retired  to  rest. 

She  visited  the  poor  and  needy, 
and  helped  and  comforted  the  sick 
throughout  her  kingdom.  She 
nursed  and  helped  to  educate  her 
own  children.  They  had  a  garden 
of  their  own,  and  the  girls  learned 
how  to  work  in  it.  They  learned  to 
cook,  using  the  vegetables  they 
themselves  had  raised.  They  also 
learned  to  sew. 

Victoria  established  a  school  for 
the  children  of  those  in  her  employ ; 
and  on  Sunday  she  herself  conduct- 
ed a  Bible  exercise  for  them. 

She  did  not  believe  in  public 
worship,  and  was  the  first  English 
sovereign  to  establish  the  custom 
of  private  Sunday  worship.  She 
liked     simple     services   with    little 


display  and  old-fashioned  h)rmns. 
She  never  signed  any  document  on 
Sunday,  and  arranged  for  all  ser- 
vants to  attend  church,  never  per- 
mitting them  to  do  any  work  on 
Sunday,  only  what  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

By  her  gentle  nobility  and  sub- 
lime simplicity  she  won  the  respect 
of  all  nations  and  the  love  of  all 
her  subjects.  Her  motherly  heart 
beat  in  unison  with  all  mothers. 
And  her  sweet  influence  ennobled 
and  helped  to  glorify  the  sacred 
home  relations  and  divine  offices; 
for  the  Queen  was,  above  all  things, 
a  mother  and  a  housewife.. 

At  her  death  she  was  mourned 
not  merely  as  a  ruler  of  state,  but 
with  a  sincere  broken-hearted  grief, 
such  only  as  can  be  felt  for  the  pure, 
the  great,  the  good.  .She  was 
mourned,  not  only  by  her  own  royal 
family,  nor  yet  alone  by  her  na- 
tion ;  but  all  the  world  realized  the 
loss  of  a  sublimely  great  sovereign,, 
a  masterful  woman  and  a  tender- 
hearted, loving  mother.  As  she 
had  lived  simply,  so  did  she  die,  in 
her  home  surrounded  by  her  chil- 
dren, her  grand-children,  and  her 
great-grandchildren,  numbering  in 
all  seventy-three. 

Her  life  had  been  a  harmonious 
blending  of  all  the  p-races  and  vir- 
tues which  go  to  make  up  true 
womanhood.  And  she  stands  alone 
as  the  greatest  mother-monarch  the 
British  Isles  has  ever  claimed.  Truly 
and  well  has  she  filled  the  measure 
of  her  creation  and  left  to  the 
world  a  life  and  history  that  can- 
not be  forgotten  or  outlived.  And 
though  the  world  is  slowly  discard- 
ing the  false  pomp  and  homage  to 
kings  and  kingdoms,  in  preparation 
for  the  coming  of  the  King  ot 
Kings,  it  will  always  hold  in  sacred 
and  loving  memory,  its  humble 
Mother-Queen,  Victoria,  the  Little 
Widow  of  Windsor. 


TOMMY. 

Etiiel  M.  Connelly. 


A  young  lady  of  twelve  years,  in 
a  burst  of  confidence,  entrusted  me 
with  the  great  secret  that  she  had 
a  sweetheart.  His  name  was  Tom- 
my, and  he  was  ever  so  much 
brighter  and  more  polite  than  the 
'  other  boys  She  blushingly  added, 
however,  that  she  did  not  think  she 
would  marry  him,  when  she  grew 
up,  because  he  was  poor,  while  she 
wished  to  be  rich  and  have  pretty 
dresses  and  diamonds. 

It  was  difficult  to  control  my 
amusement,  but  oh,  how  seriou?  she 
was  about  it  all!  Just  as  serious 
as  you  and  I  were  at  her  age,  when 
we,  too,  claimed  Tommy  as  a  cav- 
alier. Don't  you  remember  how 
hot  and  uncomfortable  you  felt  ev- 
ery time  his  name  was  mentioned, 
and  what  queer  little  thrills  of  ex- 
citement went  trickling  down  your 
back  every  time  you  saw  him  com- 
ing; then  when  he  was  scolded  for 
throwing  a  note  to  you  behind  the 
teacher's  back,  how  indignant  you 
felt,  and  how  you  sulked  all  ge- 
ography class  just  to  spite  that 
mean  old  thing  for  scolding  Tom- 
my? 

I  really  believe  that  at  that  age 
Tommy   thought   girls  silly     littlq 


nuisances,  but  then,  the  big  boys  all 
had  sweethearts,  so  why  shouldn't 
he  ?  They  were  only  some  more  un- 
pleasaint  things  like  high  collars 
and  clean  hands,  that  fell  to  the  un- 
happy lot  of  men  But  you  never 
guessed  this  Tommy  was  something 
of  a  diplomat,  and  so  he  tried  to 
out-do  all  the  other  boys  in  his  at- 
tentions, and  you  were  absolutely 
sure  that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with 
you  You  spent  all  your  idle  mo- 
ments in  constructing  thrilling  ro- 
mances in  which  you  were  the  lovely 
heroine,  sighing  alone  on  moonlit 
piazzas,  with  the  golden  light  fall- 
ing upon  your  fair,  up-turned  face 
and  your  long  silken  gown,  and  he, 
the  dashing  young  hero  that  always 
arrived  just  in  time  to  save  you 
from  dying  of  despair. 

Oh,  weren't  those  delightful 
times,  and  don't  you  sometimes  re- 
gret that  you  have  grown  up  into 
just  an  ordinary  twentieth  century 
girl,  and  that  Tommy,  dear,  happy 
little  curly-haired  Tommy,  has  be- 
come a  great,  big,  practical,  wide 
awake  young  man,  a  thoroughly  jol- 
ly, agreeable  fellow  probably,  but 
a  hero, — well  no. 


TRUTH. 

/.  H,  Martineau, 


A  lovely  Hower  in  beauty  bright — 

A  dew  drop,  glittering  in  the  light — 

May  fade — or  vanish  from  our  sight 

Nor  leave  a  trace  behind. 

But  Truth — eternal  priceless  truth, 
The  brightest  gem  that's  found  on 

earth. 
Though  ages  roll,  yet  still  in  youth 
Will  shine  zvith  light  divine. 


It  gives  a  knowledge  of  the  past, — 
The  present,  and  the  future  vast. 
It  lives,  and  will  forever  last, 
Tho'  Time  shall  pass  away. 

If  we  are  zvise  this  gem  we'll  seek 
And  when  'tis  found,  securely  keep, 
Nor  close  our  eyes  in  slumber  deep. 
And  miss  its  glorious  rays. 


GENEALOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  men  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints  are,  as  a  rule,  strenuously 
engaged  in  the  accumulation  of 
means.  They  are  more  than  willing 
to  support  their  families  and  to 
build  up  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  But  what  are  the  women  of 
this  people  doing?  Are  they  con- 
serving and  turning  the  means  pro- 
vided by  their  husbands  into  the 
best  channels,  or  are  they  devoting 
their  time  and  means  to  luxurious 
living,  to  social  divertisement  and 
to  educating  their  children  in  the 
learning  of  the  world?  Each 
woman  must  answer  this  question 
in  the  secrecy  of  her  own  soul. 

.  This  Department  of  Genealogy, 
and  kindred  topics,  thus  begun  in 
the  Young  Woman's  Journal,  has 
for  its  object  the  presentation  of 
these  subjects  to  the  women  of  the 
Church.  Most  men  are  too  busy  to 
spend  time  in  searching  out 
genealogies,  and  far  too  busy  to 
do  individual  work  for  their  dead 
kindred,  even  when  the  records  are 
complete.  Women  are  bom  detec- 
tives ;  they  have  a  keen  aptitude  for 
securing  clues,  and  their  fine  na- 
tural instinct,  or  spiritual  perception 
often  gives  them  hidden  clues  and 
puts  them  in  possession  of  hitherto 
undiscovered  facts.  Most  of  the 
genealogists  of  the  East,  and  Eng- 
land, are  women.  The  patriotic 
societies  have  sent  hundreds  of 
women  hunting  for  their  progeni- 
tors, and  they  have  found  this  work 
so  congenial  that  they  have  taken 
it  up  as  a  permanent  occupation. 
The  Youth's  Companion  recently 
had  a  fine  article  on  this  occupation 
^or  women.     They    can     do  very 


much  of  this  genealogical  work  in 
their  own  houses,  over  the  baby's 
cradle,  and  in  the  long  evenings, 
when  children  are  studying  and 
husband  is  reading  the  paper. 

The  writer  makes  this  promise 
to  all  women  who  read  these  arti- 
cles: you  will  find  a  spirit  of  testi- 
mony in  every  article  you  read. 
Further,  if  you  will  carry  out  the 
suggestions  to  be  made  in  future 
articles,  you  will  have  a  richness 
of  life  and  power  of  development 
added  that  you  have  never  before 
realized.  You  will  also  approach 
nearer  to  the  Source  of  prayer,  and 
will  be  led  when  you  ask  for 
blessings,  whether  temporal  or 
spiritual,  so  that  your  future  life 
will  include,  through  your  own  vo- 
lition, some  regular  time  devoted 
to  the  work  of  Redemption  for  the 
Dead. 

Having  said  so  much,  let  us  out- 
line the  papers  which  are  to  fol- 
low in  this  year's  series. 

Our  girls  ask  many  questions  of 
their  parents  in  regard  to  Temple 
work:  Why  should  Temples  be 
built?  Who  is  benefited  by  them? 
Why  are  Mormons  the  only  people 
who  build  Temples  ?  If  the  princi- 
ple of  redemption  for  the  dead  is 
a  vital  one,  why  did  not  the  Savior 
teach  it?  Why  do  people  use  sym- 
bols, when  a  principle  is  understood 
without  their  aid  ?  Why  should  the 
marriage  ceremony  be  considered  as 
a  symbol?  What  was  done  in  an- 
cient times  about  Temples?  And,, 
why  was  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
so  different  from  our  modern  Tem- 
ple? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  will  be  answered  in  these  arti- 
cles, before  any  attempt  is  made  tc^ 
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take  up  the  specialized  study  of 
Genealogy ;  for  upon  the  answers  to 
these  questions  rests  a  compre- 
hension of  the  work  of  redemption 
for  the  dead.  The  Savior  is  always 
logical  and  pedagogical  in  His  de- 
livery of  truth  to  mortals.  First, 
He  prepares  the  ground,  or  it  is  pre- 
pared by  the  enquirer  himself,  with 
an  anxious  desire  to  learn  some- 
thing about  the  matter  in  hand; 
then  the  applicant  can  put  himself 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  which  per- 
mits the  veil  to  be  lifted  between  the 
Lord  and  the  petitioner  It  is  to 
convince,  to  enlighten,  and  inspire 
the  young  women  of  Zion  that  these 
papers  have  been  prepared,  and 
with  the  hope  that,  when  the  reader 
has  her  mind  awakened,  and  her 
reason  convinced,  she  will  begin  to 
look  around  for  some  tangible  way 
in  which  to  put  her  good  resolves 
into  action  It  is  the  most  weak- 
ening thing  known  in  psychology 
for  the  emotions  and  desires  to  do 
good  to  be  strongly  aroused,  and 
then  for  these  emotions  to  die  out 
without  any  fulfilment  or  action. 
The  hymn  puts  it  that  we  should  be 
"not  hearers  of  the  Word  alone,  but 
doers  of  it,  too."  The  conversion 
to  any  truth  which  is  allowed  to 
end  in  the  mind  becomes  a  source 
of  danger  rather  than  a  force  for 
good.  For  then,  after  conversion, 
the  soul  is  judged;  whereas,  if  he 
had  not  known  the  truth,  he  could 
never  be  judged  by  the  law.  Men 
should  never  seek  to  know  the  law, 
if  they  are  unwilling  to  abide  by  it, 
for  when  one  knows  the  law  and 
then  refuses  to  obey  it,  then  shall 
he  be  judged  and  condemned. 
Therefore,  you  who  read  these  ar- 
ticles should  be  careful  how  you  al- 
low them  to  act  upon  you.  If  you 
will  accept  the  truths  and  put  them 
into  actual  practice  then  the  rich 
blessings  of  heaven  will  be  your 
portion ;  but  if  you  read  them,  and 


are  convinced  of  the  truths  they 
portray,  and  then  refuse  to  put  the 
principles  into  active  service,  then 
you  will  be  worse  off  than  if  you 
never  heard  the  saving  word  taught 
by  Jesus,  and  in  modern  times, 
through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
in  regard  to  redemption  for  the 
^  dead. 

If  the  women  of  this  people  will 
take  up  the  work  for  the  dead,  will 
put  into  it  the  splendid  training 
they  have  acquired  in  the  Church 
schools.  Primaries,  and  Mutuals, 
the  heavens  will  be  opened  for 
the  showering  of  blessings  upon 
the  people. 

Let  no  woman  refuse  to  become 
interested  in  this  work  because  she 
is  "only  a  woman,"  or  because  she 
is  not  the  eldest  daughter,  or  be- 
cause her  older  brother  does  not 
take  an  interest  in  Temple  work. 
This  Latter-day  work  is  for  each 
individual ;  and  there  is  not  one  soul 
but  has  a  long  line  of  ancestors  for 
whom  Temple  work  should  be  done. 
There  will  always  be  a  way  opened 
for  every  soul  in  this  Church  and 
kingdom  to  engage  in  Temple  work 
— in  recording,  or  in  personal  labor 
in  the  House  of  the  Lord.  Broth- 
ers are  not  so  selfish,  that  they  will 
not  permit  their  sisters  to  assist 
them  in  securing  the  records,  and 
in  carrying  on  or  assisting  to  car- 
ry forward  the  work  that  they  can 
not  do  alone  or  unaided.  Do  not 
fancy  that  you  are  not  called  to  this 
labor.  The  Prophet  Joseph  has 
said  that  "those  saints  who  neglect 
the  work  in  behalf  of  their  dead  rel- 
atives, do  it  at  the  peril  of  their 
own  salvation." 

Quite  an  awakening  has  already 
come  to  the  saints  in  this  matter  of 
redemption  for  the  dead,  but  it  will 
be  wise  for  the  daughters  of  Zion 
to  approach  this  work  with  an  intel- 
ligent conception  of  its  scope  and 
power,  while  they  also  endeavor  to 
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apply  their  education  and  gifts  to 
the  proper  and  sober  development 
of  this  study  and  labor. 

And  now,  what  is  the  message  of 
the  Spirit  to  those  who  belong  to 
these  Associations,  both  Zion's  sons 
and  daughters?  Arise,  say  the  an- 
cient prophets.  Arise,  O  Daughter 
of  Zion,  Arise,  and  put  on  thy  beau- 
tiful garments.  What  ?  Put  on  thy 
beautiful  garments  ?  Yes.  For  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  about  to  come 
upon  you,  and  you  are  to  be  clothed 
as  in  the  wedding  garments.    Arise, 

0  worshipful  Daughter  of  Zion ! 
The  prisoners  sit  in  their  gloomy  re- 
treats away  on  the  Other  Side,  and 
they  are  longing  and  praying  for 
the  sound  of  your  welcome  words 
and  the  ministry  of  your  welcome 
labors.  Helpless  they  sit,  your 
loved  ones  and  mine,  with  whom' 
we  walked  and  talked,  long  before 
we  were  born  upon  this  earth.  To 
you  they  look !  Do  you  hear  their 
spirit-cry?  They  have  only  the 
speech  of  the  spirit,  and  our  ears 
are  so  dulled  by  pride  and  selfish- 
ness that  it  is  difficult  to  catch  the 
faint  murmur  of  their  voices.  But, 
out  There  they  wait.  The  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  race ! 

Men  who  watched  the  patient 
flocks  on  Caanan's  peaceful  shores, 
or  fought  the  rude  barbarian :  while 
their  women  spun  beneath  the  palms 

01  huddled  little  ones  at  twilight  m 
tiie  wide  tent  door !  Men  who  later 
paced  the  Temple  courts  or  offered 
evening  sacrifice  in  Jewry,  while 
their  women  kneeled  in  answering 
laith  outside  the  sacred  Porch!  Men 
who,  in  the  meridian  of  time,  heard 
the  trumpet-call  of  him  who  bap- 
tized in  Jordan's  cleansing  waters, 
or  listened,  hushed  and  solemn,  to 
the  Master's  own  thrilling  Gospel 
preached  from  Galilee  to  Calvary; 
while  their  women  worshiped  with 


unselfish  faith,  content  to  bathe  His 
feet  if  only  they  might  be  a  part  of 
His  divine  kingdom!  And  on 
down  the  stream  of  time :  men  who 
preached  in* catacombs,  or  burned 
as  Nero's  candles,  while  thier  wom- 
en fed  the  arena  lions  with  their 
palpitating  bodies !  Men  who  wan- 
dered on  the  Norse-man's  hills,  or 
fished  in  Britain's  waters;  all  left 
in  darkness  as  a  flock  of  sheep 
without  a  shepherd;  while  their 
women  kneaded  bread  and  suckled 
babes  beneath  the  same  dull  sky  of 
that  spiritual  wilderness!  Men 
who  crossed  the  unknown  sea  in 
ships,  and  faced  degenerate  Ne- 
phites  to  bring  them  both  a  sword 
and  peace;  their  women  followed 
close,  and  spun  the  patient  wheel,  or 
dropped  the  corn  behind  the  settler's 
plow!  And  do  you  not  see  the 
hordes  of  Laman's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, naked  in  both  mind  and  body, 
waiting  still  for  the  promised  call  of 
Joseph?  All  these — and  those — 
good  Christian  men  who  lived  in 
hope,  and  women  who  died  in  faith ! 
These — all  these  are  looking,  watch- 
ing us,  for  are  we  not  their  sons 
and  daughters,  lineal  descendants  of 
the  race,  and  unto  us  they  look  for 
their  salvation.  Saviors  on  Mount 
Zion !  That  is  what  the  Master  said 
of  those  who  would  devote  them- 
selves unto  His  glorious  work;  Sal- 
vation for  the  Living,  and  Redemp- 
tion for  the  Dead !  His  sweet,  en- 
ticing spirit  calls  to  you  and  me; 
and  shall  we  heed  the  call  ? 


"He  who  does  not  respect  confi- 
dence will  never  find  happiness  in  his 
path.  The  belief  in  virtue  vanishes 
from  his  heart,  the  source  of  nobler 
actions  becomes  extinct  in  him." — 
Auffenburg, 


OUR  GIRLS 


A  DANCE  ON  SUNDAY. 

James  H,  Martineau. 


A  dance  by  Latter-day  Saints  on 
Sunday  would  justly  be  considered 
entirely  out  of  order  in  any  well 
regulated  .  community,  but  one .  at 
which  the  writer  took  part  many 
years  ago  is  worth  mention.  It 
was  in  July,  1851,  in  Parowan.  The 
people  were  assembled  on  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  log  school-house, 
which  was  used  also  for  religious 
and  other  meetings  and  dances, 
and  which,  by  the  way,  was  the 
first  house  erected  in  the  colony — 
when  Walker,  the  great  Utah  chief- 
tain, arrived  with  a  large  band  of 
warriors  and  squaws,  returning 
from  a  predatory  expedition  on  the 
Q)lorado  River.  Walker  and  Am- 
mon,  his  brother,  came  at  once  to 
meeting  and  were  invited  to  seats 
on  the  stand,  and  were  asked  to 
speak.  Walker  made  a  short  ad- 
dress in  the  Ute  tongue,  which  was 
interpreted,  sentence  by  sentence, 
by  Ammon,  who  spoke  English 
quite  well. 

Walker  said  he  had  heard  much 
about  the  Mormon  dances — that 
they  were  fine — in  fact,  unequalled ; 
but  he  had  never  seen  any,  and 
would  like  very  much  to  do  so.  He 
was  told  his  wish  should  be  grant- 
ed, and  that  tomorrow  evening  we 
woyld  have  a  dance  in  the  school 
house,  to  which  he  and  his  niei; 
would  be  welcome. 

Walker  replied  that  this  w  -uld 
not  do,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Salt  Lake  City  and  could  not  wait 
all  that  day — indeed,  could  not 
waste  any  time  in  Parowan.  For 
this  reason  he  asked — ^and  in  fact 
required,  in  no  uncertain  manner, 
that  the  dance  be  given  "today,  this 
afternoon — immediately." 

The  presiding  authorities  of  the 


colony  hastily  discussed  the  demand 
and  as  we  were  nearly  300  miles 
from'  any  assistance  should  help  be 
needed  in  case  of  trouble,  the  col- 
ony being  weak  in  numbers,  it  was 
considered  best  not  to  displease  the 
Indians,  who  knew  no  difference 
between  Sunday  and  any  other  day, 
and  to  give  them  the  dance  they  de- 
sired. 

Accordingly,  meeting  was  at  once 
dismissed,  a  man  sent  for  his  fiddle, 
and  all  repaired  a  short  distance  to 
a  level  piece  of  ground,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  Indians,  about  a 
hundred  m  number.  The  fiddler 
came,  a  cotillion  was  formed,  and 
the  dance  commenced.  Not  a  drop 
of  rain  had  fallen  for  months,  and 
our  dancing  floor,  destitute  of  all 
vegetation,  soon  became  very  dusty 
with  the  energetic  tramping  of  feet 
and  swish  of  women's  skirts;  dur- 
ing the  second  cotillion  one  could 
hardly  see  the  opposite  couple  for 
dust.  But  we  all  did  our  best  and 
most  artistic  dancing  to  suitably 
impress  our  dusky  visitors,  that 
they  might  see  that  they  had  not 
been  misinformed  as  to  our  ability  • 
on  the  "light  fantastic  toe." 

Great  was  our  astonishment  at 
the  end  of  the  third  cotillion  as  an- 
other set  was  just  forming  when 
Walker  angrily  shouted:  "Stop! 
get  off  the  ground!  You  don't 
know  how  to  dance!  The  one  lied 
who  told  me  Mormons  could  dance 
— they  spoke  with  a  forked  tongue ! 
Go  home,  and  don't  try  any  more 
to  dance  till  you  know  how — not 
like  papooses!  Til  show  you  how 
to  dance!" 

He  spoke  a  few  words  to  his 
men  and  about  60  of  them  took 
their  places,  forming  a  perfect  cir- 
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clc,  all  facing  inwards,  while  a  cou- 
ple with  their  tom-toms  or  rude 
drums  squatted  jiist  outside  and  be- 
gan beating:  time,  singing  in  a  mon- 
otonous chant,  "Ay-yah,  ay-yah! 
Ay-yah,  ay-yah!" 

The  dance  consisted  of  simply 
stepping  at  each  drum  beat — ^first  to 
the  right,  ^then,  at  a  special  drum- 
thump  circling  to  the  left,  and  so 
on  alternately,  for  about  twenty 
minutes. 

We  were  all  astonished.  In  all 
their  movements,  stepping  or 
changing  direction,  as  they  cir- 
cled, there  was  not  the  least  crowd- 
ing or  jostling  or  moving  in  other 
than  as  perfect  a  circle  as  if  one 
had  been  marked  on  the  ground; 
and  to  all  appearances  every  foot 
touched  the  ground  at  precisely  the 
same  instant.  They  scarcely  raised 
a  dust. 


When  Walker  saw  he  had  suffi- 
ciently impressed  and  instructed  us 
he  stopped  the  dance,  saying  to  us, 
"Now  you  can  see  how  to  dance — 
to  dance  like  men,  not  like  pap- 
pooses,  who  know  nothing."  And 
away  he  and  his  men  went,  shortly 
continuing  his  way  as  if  dis- 
daining longer  to  stay  with  so  un- 
cultivated a  set  as  we  were. 

To  an  onlooker  our  aooearance 
must  have  been  anything  but  dig- 
nified and  inviting.  Imagine  a  hot 
day  in  July,  faces  covered  in  dust 
and  lined  with  furrows  down  which 
had  coursed  streams  of  perspiration 
gendered  by  heat  and  violent  exer- 
cise, and  clothing  with  colors  indis- 
tinguishable for  dirt!  No  wonder 
Walker  looked  upon  us  as  a  dis- 
reputable set,  unworthy  of  further 
notice. 


A  MEMORY  or  SPANISH  FORK  CANYON. 

Laura  LeSieur, 

The  same  old  cedars  crown  the  steep, 
Where  evening  splendors  flame  in  gold. 

But  the  sad  winds  that  never  sleep 
Sigh  of  some  bygone  grief  untold, 

And  all  the  restless  waters  weep — 

A  long  frewell,  O  days  of  old!" 

Yet  on  a  soft  midsummer  night 
When  larger  burns  the  evening  star, 

Set  in  a  sky  of  ruby  light 
Glooming  to  amethyst  afar. 

The  mountins  glow  from  height  to  height, 
And    dreamland's  portals  swing  ajar. 

1  hear  the  mountain  torrent  roar 

Through  castled  rocks  and  tangled  vines. 

And  watch  the  eagle  rise  and  soar 
And  wheel  above  the  stately  pines. 
Then  downward  sail  to  rise  no  more 
Where  the  wild  passion-flower  twines. 

Again  my  heart  beats  high  as  when 
The  old  enchantment  ruled  supreme, 

I  roam  the  fragrant, dusky  glen 

Where  maples  arch  above  the  stream. 

Wooed  by  a  southern  wind,  and  then — 
/  wake  and  find  it  all  a  dream. 


DOMESTIC  science:  and  the  home. 


Lydia  Holmgren. 
FOOD    PRRINCIPLES    AND    COMPOUNDS. 


ALBUMINATES. 

Dr.  Yeo  defines  food  as  "any  substance 
which,  when  introduced  into  the  living 
organism,  can  minister  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  its  structure  and  its  activities." 
Any  food  to  be  perfect  and  complete 
must  contain  the  elements  which  will 
make  tissues,  juices,  and  secretions,  sup- 
port all  chemical  changes  and  repair  the 
necessary  waste  resulting  from  func- 
tional activities.  But  a  substance  is  not 
a  suitable  food  unless  these  elements 
are  so  combined  as  to  be  used  by  the 
body  in  digestion  and  assimilation.  Aiid 
if  an  economic  consideration  is  to  be  in- 
volved, a  food  must  not  only  contain 
constituents  that  may  be  used  in  build- 
ing, repairing,  yielding  heat  and  energy, 
and  be  readily  appropriated  by  the  or- 
gans of  the  body,  but  it  must  also  be 
purchased  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
money.  The  market  price  of  an  article 
is,  therefore,  no  indication  of  the  real 
food  value. 

For  convenience  in  analysis  and  study, 
scientists  have  classified  the  various 
food  compounds  into  four  groups:  Al- 
buminates, Fats,  Carbohydrates,  and 
Mineral  Matter.  These  organic  and  in- 
organic compounds,  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  human  body,  are 
made  up  of  all  or  part  of  thirteen  ele- 
ments. The  four  most  important  are 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen. Of  the  thirteen  elements  nitro- 
gen is  the  most  essential  because  it  en- 
ters into  every  structure  of  the  body,— 
nerves,  muscles,  cells,  tissues,  liquids, 
and  every  form  of  energy  depends  upon 
it.  The  albuminates  are  the  only  foods 
which  contain  nitrogen,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  the  most  important.  They 
arc  termed  albuminates  because  albumen, 
as  found  in  egg,  is  typical  of  the  class. 
Other  terms  used  are  proteids  and  ni- 
trogenous compounds.  These  four  groups 
serve  different  purposes  in  the  body 
economy,  and  to  maintain  perfect  health, 
food  must  contain  all  of  them. 

The  human  body  is  composed  of  about 
18  per  cent  nitrogenous  substance,  and 
if  the  food  which  contains  nitrogen  be 


cut  off,  the  mechanism  of  the  whole  body 
is  soon  impaired.  It  is  estimated  that 
four  ounces  of  albumen  in  some  form 
should  be  used  daily. 

The  office  of  the  albuminates  is  to  re- 
pair the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body, 
and  in  special  cases  they  give  heat  and 
energy  and  may  store  fat.  Of  four 
groups,  the  albuminates  alone  can  sup- 
port life,  but  neither  the  fats  nor  the  car- 
bohydrates can  do  so.  The  nitrogenous 
foods,  however,  are  concentrated  and,  in 
general,  very  expensive,  and  they  would 
make  a  diet  entirely  out  of  proportion. 
It  is  agreed  by  scientists  that  most 
dietaries  are  deficient  in  albumenous 
food,  and  the  carbohydrates  are  far  in 
excess,  because  the  latter  are  less  ex- 
pensive. 

The  principle  albumenous  foods  are 
eggs,  lean  meat,  milk,  cheese,  peas, 
beans  and  lentils.  When  nuts  have  part 
of  their  oil  extracted,  they  are  also 
classed  as  proteids. 

An  important  factor  in  connection 
with  albumen  is  the  effect  of  heat  and 
cold  on  it.  This  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
white  of  egg  , which  is  a  true  form  of  al- 
bumen. In  cold  water  it  is  soluble;  in 
hot  water  it  coagulates.;  and  if  the  tem- 
perature be  raised  to  the  boiling  point 
and  held  there  a  few  minutes,  the  al- 
bumen becomes  hard  and  horny.  By 
use  of  the  thermometer  it  is  learned  that 
the  albumen  begins  to  coagulate  at  134 
degrees  F.  and  is  perfectly  "set"  at  160 
degrees  R,  the  temperature  which  gives 
a  tender,  delicate  substance.  Held  at 
this  point  for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes, 
the  t%^  will  be  hard,  but  not  leathery. 
Those  who  do  not  relish  soft  boiled  eggs 
may  in  this  way  have  them  as  hard  as 
desired  and  still  have  a  tender  product. 
The  old  method  of  boiling  eggs  three  or 
four  minutes  gives  a  white  that  is 
leathery  and  can  not  be  masticated  eas- 
ily. It  is,  therefore,  not  so  quickly  di- 
gested, because  it  requires  a  longer  time 
for  secretions  to  act  on  it.  The  com- 
pleteness of  digestion  of  a  raw,  a  soft, 
or  a  hard-boiled  egg  is  the  same,  but  the 
time  required  for  digestion  is  longer  for 
the  hard-boiled  tgg. 
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The  albumen  in  meat  is  similar  to  the 
albumen  in  egg,  which  is  evident  when 
heat  is  applied.  The  cut  surface  be- 
comes white  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
albumen  in  the  juice.  This  principle  is 
important  in  the  cooking  of  meat  of  any 
kind.  Instead  of  having  beef  tasteless 
and  colorless  by  putting  it  into  cold  wa- 
ter, as  for  soup,  a  steak  or  stew  or 
roast  must  have  heat  applied,  so  the 
pores  will  be  clogged  and  the  juices 
kept  in.  Steak  should  be  puffed  up, 
juicy  and  tender,  not  shriveled  and  dry. 
For  pot  roasts,  oven  roasts,  or  stews,  the 
heat  should  be  high  at  first  to  thorough- 
ly seal  the  pores,  but  here  the  same 
principle  applies  as  for  the  egg,  if  the 
temperature  be  kept  below  the  boiling 
point  after  the  first  few  minutes,  the  re- 
sult is  more  tender  and  desirable. 


For  the  cooking  of  cheese,  a  low  tem- 
perature is  also  necessary,  for  the  casein, 
which  is  the  nitrogenous  part,  hardens 
on  the  application  of  high  heat. 

Peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  when  dried, 
are  rich  in  nitrogenous  substance.  They 
contain  a  large  amount  of  tough  fibre, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  cooked  many 
hours,  but  slow  heat  develops  a  better 
flavor. 

It  is  claimed  by  scientists  that  nitro- 
genous foods  from  the  animal  kingdom 
are  more  rapidly  and  completely  digest- 
ed than  nitrogenous  foods  from  the  veg- 
etable kingdom.  An  excessive  diet  of 
meats  .however,  may  produce  ptomaines 
and  Icncomaines,  or  other  poisons,  and 
an  entirely  vegetable  diet,  unless  care- 
fully selected,  may  produce  fermentation 
or  flatulence. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETTWEEN 

ETHICS  AND  RELIGION. 

Jcancttc  Fetter  son.* 

Webster  defines  ethics  as  "the  science 
which  treats  of  the  nature  and  grounds 
of  moral  obligation,  and  of  the  rules 
which  ought  to  determine  conduct  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  obligati(5n  :  The  doc- 
trine of  man's  duty  in  respect  to  him- 
self and  the  rights  of  others.  The  word 
is  of  Greek  derivation  and  literally 
means  custom  or  habit." 

Ever  since  the  birth  of  time,  the  life 
of  the  individual  has  been  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  customs  of  the  society 
in  which  he  lived.  Our  lives  today  are 
shaped  very  largely  by  the  lives  of  those 
about  us.  Prominent  men  and  women 
of  a  community  arc  often  taken  as  the 
standard,  and  we  unconsciously  mold 
our  lives  after  the  manner  of  theirs.  In 
early  times  the  law  of  custom  was  the 
only  standard  of  morality.  What  was 
customary  was  recognized  as  right,  and 
was  often  believed  to  rest  on  divine  au- 
thority. Many  things  that  were  very 
wrong  were  thus  justified  by  custom, 
and  were  sometimes  even  commanded 
by  it. 

In  the  early  days  of  Rome  a  Roman 


♦Of  Weber  Stake. 


father  could  bring  up  his  child  or  not  as 
it  pleased  him,  and  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  his  family.  Slavery  was 
justified  and  was  often  extremely  cruel. 
Among  the  Greeks  we  find  certain  or- 
acles the  utterances  of  which  were  rec- 
ognized as  authority.  The  consent  of  the 
oracle  meant  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. Men  applied  to  them  in  both 
public  and  private  matters.  In  the  Greek 
tragedies  there  are  very  striking  pictures 
of  this  law  of  custom.  One  of  these 
tragedies,  for  example,  tells  the  story  of 
Antigone.  The  king  commanded  that  no 
one  should  perform  funeral  rites  for  her 
brother.  To  perform  such  rites  for  those 
near  to  one,  was  considered  by  the 
Greeks  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties. 
Custom  also  commanded  that  the  king 
should  be  obeyed.  She  could  not  com- 
ply with  both  requirements,  so  was 
obliged  to  choose  for  herself  what  she 
should  do,  under  the  penalty  of  death. 
Having  performed  the  sacred  rites  for 
her  brother  she  suffered  the  penalty  of 
disobedience  to  the  king.  Among  the 
Fiji  Islanders,  the  putting  of  the  aged 
to  death  was  required  by  custom,  and 
the  murder  and  neglect  of  children  was 
permitted.  Even  today  we  know  how 
perilous  it  is  for  a  stranger  to  find  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  the  barbarians  of  Af- 
rica. They  feel  that  it  is  neither  wrong 
to  slay  strangers  nor  their  duty  to  pro- 
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tcct  them.  And  thus  we  find  that  every 
nation  has  had  its  moral  code  and  cus- 
tom. 

Throughout  the  early  history  of  the 
world  the  rules  of  morality  were  not 
distinct  from  those  of  custom.  But  with 
the  teaching  of  Socrates,  who  believed 
that  he  was  divinely  inspired,  we  find  a 
change  in  the  morality  of  custom. 
Socrates,  the  great  Greek  philosopher 
and  ehtical  teacher,  devoted  himself  to  a 
career  that  made  his  name  forever  fa- 
mous. He  established  no  schools  and 
did  not  call  himself  a  teacher,  but  fre- 
quented the  public  walks,  the  gymnasium 
for  bodily  training,  the  schools  and  the 
market  places,  talking  with  any  one  that 
addressed  him  in  the  hearing  of  by- 
standers. He  believed  that  he  had  a 
special  religious  mission,  and  that  the 
highest  wisdom  was  to  be  conscious  of 
ignorance,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  by 
questioning  all  men,  to  make  them  wise 
by  teaching  them  their  ignorance.  The 
subjects  of  his  conversations  were  Hu- 
man Nature,  Human  Duties,  Human  Re- 
lations, and  Human  Happiness  as  being 
the  most  practical  and  necessary  to  man. 
He  was  persecuted  for  not  worshiping  the 
gods  whom  the  city  worshiped,  for  in- 
troducing new  divinities  of  his  own,  and 
for  corrupting  the  youth. 

The  last  day  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
discoursing  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

Plato,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  followed 
hb  teachings  to  a  great  extent.  He  be- 
lieved that  man  only  knows,  when  he 
sees  the  reasons  or  causes  of  things, 
when  he  perceives  facts  as  links  in  the 
chain  of  cause  and  effect.  Education  is 
the  turning  the  eye  of  the  soul  around 
to  the  light.  Learning  is  "recollecting." 
The  soul  in  a  previous  existence  has  be- 
held the  ideas  or  forms  and  knowledge 
w  possible,  because  the  mind  docs  not 
aquire  something  alien  to  it,  but  re- 
covers its  own.  Ethics  to  Plato  was  not 
"Were  intellectual  speculation,  but  a  habit 
j(  mind  and  a  manner  of  living.  The 
highest  of  the  ideas  in  his  view  was  the 
'good."  While  he  did  not  accept  the  the- 
ory that  pleasure  was  the  highest  good, 
neither  did  he  agree  with  the  cynics  that 
«1  pleasure  is  evil.  Pleasures  are  good 
^  had,  high  or  low,  according  to  the 
grt  of  the  soul  to  which  they  belong. 
Plato  accepted  four  cardinal  virtues, 
'*nsdom  the  virtue  of  reason,  courage, 
the  virtue  of  the  spirited  element,  tem- 
perance (that  is  moderation,  self-con- 
trol in  general),  the  virtue  of  the  lower 


parts  in  their  relation  to  the  higher,  and 
justice  the  virtue  of  the  whole  soul.  Im- 
mortality of  the  soul  was  one  of  the 
main  things  of  Plato's  phoilosophy,  and 
as  the  soul  had  an  existence  before  the 
body,  therefore  it  cannot  be  affected  by 
the  death  and  dissolution  of  the  body. 

We  also  have  the  teachings  of  Con- 
fucius, the  great  Chinese  sage,  who  lived 
about  551  B.  C.  He  began  his  career  as 
a  teacher  and  brought  about  a  great  ref- 
ormation in  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  Chinese.  He  became  a  governor 
over  the  people,  and  under  his  rule  dis- 
honesty was  unknown,  loyalty  and  good 
faith  were  the  characteristics  of  men. 
His  great  moral  teaching  was  the  golden 
rule,  *'What  you  do  not  wish  done  to 
yourself,  do  not  do  unto  others."  He 
never  pretended  to  be  anything  more 
tlwn  a  man,  but  he  knew  the  right  way 
for  eacji  man  to  live.  He  urged  each 
to  do  right  himself,  and  the  ruler  to  rule 
SQ  as  to  make  men  happy  and  good.  He 
said,  "I  am  not  concerned  that  I  have  no 
place,  I  am  concerned  how  I  may  fit  my- 
self for  one.  I  am  not  concerned  that 
I  am  not  known;  I  seek  only  to  be 
worthy  to  be  known." 

That  religion  has.  undergone  develop- 
ment is  generally  agreed,  and  in  so  do- 
ing it  has  passed  through  stages  from 
the  repulsive  states  to  the  spiritual  en- 
noblements of  today.  But  this  is  no  more 
true  of  religion  than  it  is  of  ethics.  It 
took  such  men  as  Socrates  and  Plato  to 
give  their  lives  to  raise  the  moral  stand- 
ard, and  thus  throughout  the  history  of 
the  world,  certain  men  have  understood 
the  needs  of  the  people,  and  influenced 
by  environment,  and  these  needs,  moral 
codes  have  varied.  A  person  that  always 
does  what  those  about  him  do  is  like  a 
vessel  with  a  broken  rudder,  that  drifts 
with  the  winds  and  the  currents,  and  has 
no  course  of  its  own  any  more  than  the 
drifting  sea  weed.  Such  a  life  is  unwor- 
thy of»  any  one.  Every  one  should 
have  some  moral  aim,  and  take  the  helm 
of  his  own  life  and  steer  instead  of  drift- 
ing. No  one  standard  of  morality  ever 
laid  down  by  man  has  been  perfect  or 
complete.  The  code  of  laws  may  have 
had  virtue  enough  while  they  lasted,  but 
they  have  not  always  weathered  the 
storm. 

Now  that  religion  and  ethics  are  at 
nearly  their  completest  point,  can  we  say 
that  religion  embraces  within  itself  the 
whole  moral  law  or  arc  there  some  ele- 
ments   of    that    life    still    independent? 
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Does  the  love  of  God  naturally  include 
the  love  of  our  neighbor?  Or  do  we 
best  perform  our  duty  when  we  recog- 
nize our  relation  to  an  infinite  being? 
Let  us  see  what  is  meant  by  religion. 
Webster  says,  "Specifically,  it  is  con- 
formity in  faith  and  life  to  the  precepts 
inculcated  in  the  Bible,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  life  and  duty  toward  God  and 
man;  the  Christian  faith  and  practice." 
It  has  been  said  that  religion,  if  we  fol- 
low the  intention  of  human  thought, 
and  human  language  in  the  use  of  the 
word,  is  ethics  heightened,  enkindled,  lit 
up  by  feeling.  Jonathan  Edwards  said 
that  if  the  belief  in  God  should  perish 
all  morality  would  perish  with  it.  Henry 
Sidgwick,  an  eminent  English  ethical 
teacher,  said  that  ethics  would  be  an 
imperfect  science,  incapable  of  comple- 
tion without  religion.  Parted  from  that 
it  has  little  meaning.      , 

The  words  of  Christ  Himself  plainly 
show  us  that  religion  is  broad  enough 
to  contain  all  the  moral  and  ethical  laws. 
The  Ten  Commandments  are  a  series  of 
ethical  laws.  "Thou  shalt  not  kill"  is  a 
duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  our  fel- 
low man.  And  concerning  these  com- 
mandments, Christ  said  they  were  not 
ten  duties,  but  one.  For  all  the  laV  is 
fulfilled  in  this  one  word,  "Thou  shalt 
love  God  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all 
thy  heart."  The  Ten  Commandments, 
given  by  the  voice  of  God  from  Mt 
Sinai  had  been  the  law  that  guided  the 
people,  in  regard  to  moral  obligation. 
And  then  comes  the  words  of  Christ 
from  that  mount  near  the  shores  of  Gali- 
lee, which  have  stood  with  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
guiding  of  all  generations,  the  Beati- 
tudes, every  one  ethical  laws,  laws  of 
spirituality.  "Blessed  are  the  merciful 
for  they,  shall  obtain  mercy."  Blessed- 
ness is  a  state  of  happiness,  and  happi- 
ness is  one  of  the  important  ethical  laws, 
and  is  also  one  of  the  most  desirable 
states  of  spirituality.  The  prophet  asks 
what  does  the  Lord  require  of  Thee,  but 
to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God?  And  the 
Apostle  James  declares  that  "Pure  re- 
ligion, and  undefiled  before  God  and  the 
Father  is  this.  To  visit  the  fatherless 
and  the  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world." 
-Are  not  nearly  all  the  laws  ever  given 
out  by  the  Stoics  and  philosophers  em- 
bodied in  these  sayings?  And  thus  we 
•find  that  religion  solves  ethical  problems 
and  sets  the  true  standard. 


Surpassing  all  other  characters  in  the 
world's  biography  stands  Jesus  Christ, 
wrathful  against  sin,  merciful  to  the  sin- 
ner. Ask  yourselves,  young  men  and 
women,  if  you  know  anything  gfreater, 
grander,  or  better  than  His  teachings? 
Which  do  you  prefer,  the  teaching^  of 
Confucius,  that,  good  as  they  were,  con- 
tain only  a  few  things,  or  the  glorious 
teachings  of  Christ,  that  stand  as  the 
standard  of  all  Christian  civilization? 
Whenever  our  young  people,  whose  dif- 
ferent avocations  call  them  into  the 
world  among  sceptics  and  profound 
thinkers,  hear  them  try  to  belittle  the 
Bible,  and  hold  up  the  teachings  of  Pla- 
to and  Socrates  as  superior,  let  them 
quote  the  words  of  Whitticr: 

"And  weary  seekers  of  the  best 
We  come  back  laden  with  our  guest. 
To  find  that  all  the  sages  said 
Is  in  the  Book  our  mothers  read." 

When  our  young  people  who  attend 
colleges  and  universities  think  that  they 
have  something  new  in  the  teachings  of 
Plato,  who  believed  that  the  highest  vir- 
tue was  the  good,  let  them  think  of  one 
of  our  own  articles  of  faith,  "We  be- 
lieve in  being  honest,  true,  benevolent, 
virtuous  and  in  doing  good  to  all  men ;" 
and  consider  if  this  does  not  embrace 
all  the  teachings  of  such  philosophers. 
Is  there  anything  new  in  the  doctrine 
of  immortality?  Did  not  Christ  say,  "I 
am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that 
believeth  on  me  shall  not  perish,  but 
shall  have  ever-lasting  life." 

God  has  given  each  of  us  power  to  ob- 
tain knowledge  for  ourselves,  and 
through  His  infinite  mercy  and  love  we 
may  become  teachers  of  it  to  the  world. 
Was  it  not  through  His  inspiration  that 
all  great  teachings  have  been  gfiven  to 
the  world?  I  wonder  if  He  had  with- 
held His  power  from  Plato,  Socrates,  or 
Confucius,  if  their  philosophy  would 
have  been  worthy  of  perusal? 

If  we  live  our  religion  it  requires  us 
to  do  right  today,  tomorrow,  and  every 
hour,  day,  week,  and  month  of  the  year. 

To  live  a  life  of  righteousness,  of 
truth,  of  mercy,  of  love,  of  kindness,  of 
union,  and  of  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  all  men,  is  the  religion  that 
Christ  established  upon  earth. 

Ethics  is  certainly  the  study  of  how 
life  may  be  full  and  rich  and  not  as  is  of- 
ten imagined,  how  it  may  be  meagfre  and 
restrained.     The   words   of   Christ   an- 
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nouncing  "that  He  had  come"  that  man 
might  have  life  and  have  it  more  abund- 
ant!/*— is  the  clearest  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  religion — righteousness  on 
earth  and  peace  in  heaven.  ^ 

THE    HAND   OF   FELLOWSHIP. 

A  Mutual  Improvement  officer  would 
be  shocked  at  the  idea  that  she  does 
not  love  her  girls,  and  the  girls  them- 
selves would  resent  even  the  thought 
that  they  are  not  loving '  and  kind  to- 
wards each  other.  Yet  we  will  find  upon 
searching  our  actions  that  sometimes 
such  a  thing  might  be  imputed  to  us.  We 
are  not  always  free  enough  in  the  out- 
ward signs  of  our  love.  We  expect  to 
be  understood  without  saying  an3rthing 
about  it.  This  is  all  right  where  we  are 
well  acquainted.  But  sometimes  a  stran- 
ger coming  into  the  ward  is  backward 
and  shy;  then  we  should  make  an  effort 
to  make  her  feel  at  home.  It  is  the  spe- 
cial duty  of  the  Mutual  Improvement  of- 
ficers to  seek  out  all  new  comers  and 
welcome  them  to  the  associations.  But 
the  girls  should  not  leave  this  entirely 
to  the  officers.  Every  member  should 
be  interested  in  a  strange  girl  who  comes 
to  meeting,  and  should  be  friendly  and 
kind  to  her,  without  being  inquisitive. 
Wc  arc  all  sisters,  interested  in  one 
common  cause,  and  we  should  never 
forget  our  relationship.  Let  us  see  to 
it  that  no  girl  can  get  a  Warmer  welcome 
elsewhere  than  we  give  her. 

ASSOCIATION  MEMBERSHIP. 

Some  of  our  officers  write  to  know  of 
whom  it  can  be  said  they  should  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  The  only 
ones  of  whom  it  can  positively  be  said 
they  should  he  members,  are  the  unmar- 
ried gfirls  over  14  years  of  age.  It  is 
desirable  for  the  young  married  women 
also  to  belong,  for  they  will  learn  much 
of  value  to  them;  but  we  can  not  say 
they  should  be  so  counted. 

MONTHLY  CONJOINT  MEETINGS. 

Some  time  ago  the  First  Presidency  of 
the  Church  gave  the  Sunday  evening  of 
F'ast  day  to  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations  to  be  used  for  their  regu- 
lar monthly  conjoint  meetings.  The 
General  Boards  desire  that  this  time 
shall  be  used  for  the  work  of  the  Mu- 
tual Improvement  associations,  and  that 
ward  talent  be  used  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  program.  It  is  one  means  of  letting 
parents  see  what  their  children  are 
learning  in  the  associations.    The  mem- 


bers should  be  called  upon  to  take  any 
part  desired — singing,  offering  prayer, 
speaking — ^as  at  the  regular  meetings. 
Of  course  the  program  should  be  varied 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  members  and  to 
hold  the  interest.  It  is  not  objection- 
able to  have  occasional  addresses  by  pub- 
lic-spirited men  and  women;  but,  so  far 
as  possible,  they  should  be  chosen  from 
among  Mutual  Improvement  workers, 
and  the  subjects  should  be  in  harmony 
with  Mutual  Improvement  work  and 
study.  If  we  do  not  use  the  time  profit- 
ably, and  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  * 
was  intended,  it  may  not  always  be  ours ; 
the  Bishops  can  secure  public  lecturers 
to  address  their  congregations  when  they 
think  wise ;  this  time  belongs  to  the  Mu- 
tuals. 

REORGANIZATIONS. 

Juah,  April  29th,  1906. 
President — Lydia  A.  Cazier. 
First  Counselor-— Mary  May  Chase. 
Second  Counselor— Delia  K  Wynders. 
Secretary — Bertha  McPherson. 
Music  Director — Louise  C.  Vickers. 
Aids — ^Jennie  Belliston,  Nellie  S.  Cow- 
an. 

Box  Elder,  May  12th,  1907. 

President — Eliza  Thompson. 

First  Counselor — Minnie  H.  Jensen. 

Second  Counselor — Maggie  R.  Wight. 

Secretary — Vinnie  R.  Stohl. 

Cor.  Secretary — Edna  Anderson. 

Treasurer — Vie  Blackburn. 

Chorister — Lottie  Cozier. 

Organist — May  M.  Horsley. 

Librarian — Phoebe  Madson. 

Aids — Ray  Evans,  Sophy  Valentine, 
Nancy  Nichols,  Sadie  P.  Stohl,  Anna  Pe- 
ters, Anna  J.  Peters. 

Pocatello:  President  sustained  June  22, 
1907;  remainder  of  Board,  Sept.  22, 
1907. 

President — Edith  Rossiter  Lovesy. 

First  Counselor-— Botilda  Williams. 

Second  Counselor— Rebecca  Douglas. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Edith  Har- 
rison. 

Organist — Ella  May  Davidson. 

Aids— Jessie  Bean,  Ethel  K.  Williams, 
Lydia  Marley,  Florence  Bennion. 

Bear  Lake,  Dec.  ist,  1907. 
President — Elizabeth  J.  Winters. 
First  Counselor — Lizzie  Hoge  Welker. 
Second  Counselor— Zilpha     H.  Bram- 
well. 

Secretary — Effie  Perkins. 

Assistant  Secretary — Sarah  Grimmett, 

Treasurer — Ellen  Budge. 
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Time. 

"Know  the  true  value  of  time,  snatch, 
seize,  and  enjoy  every  moment  of  it.  No 
idleness,  no  laziness,  no  procrastination: 
never  put  off  till  tomorrow  what  you  can 
do  today." — Earl  of  ChcsterHeld — Letters 
to  His  Son. 

When  President  Brigham  Young 
called  his  wives  and  daughters  to- 
gether in  1869  to  urge  retrenchment 
upon  them",  he  said,  among  other 
things,  **Your  time  is  all  the  capital 
that  God  has  given  you,  and  if  you 
waste  that  you  are  bankrupt  in- 
deed/' Perhaps  there  is  no  other 
possession  which  is  so  carelessly 
handled  as  time:  especially  is  this 
true  among  women.  A  man  who 
has  money  to  invest  is  very  careful 
to  see  that  it  is  safely  placed  where 
it  will  bring  good  interest.  Yet 
time,  the  material  of  which  eternity 
is  made,  is  considered  of  very  little 
value.  Not  much  attention  is  giv- 
en as  to  how  it  shall  be  spent.    How 


many,  think  you,  have  any  definite 
thought  as  to  what  shall  be  done 
with  this  most  valuable  possession  ? 
Ah,  so  many  drift,  drift,  without 
a  rudder  to  guide  them  and  with 
no  landing-place  in  view.  They  let 
the  duties  pertaining  to  their  physi- 
cal lives  absorb  their  attention,  and 
do  not  give  the  proper  thought  to 
their  intellectual  and  spiritual  needs. 
In  their  daily  plan  they  have  no 
definite  time  for  study.  Very  few 
realize  what  one  hour  a  day,  or 
even  less,  devoted  to  some  subject, 
\vould  accomplish  in  a  year.  It  has 
been  by  using  the  moments  which 
are  ordinarily  wasted  that  noted 
men  have  achieved  tlieir  greatness. 

A  crying  evil  of  the  day  is  the 
lateness  of  beginning  the  meetings 
in  many  of  the  wards.  Think  what 
a  waste  of  time  when  fifty  people  or 
more  are  kept  waiting  from  five  to 
twenty  minutes  after  the  appointed 
time  of  commencement;  think,  too, 
of  the  incentive  held  out  for  all  to 
come  late,  thus  aiding  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  pernicious  habit.  When  a 
meeting  does  not  begin  at  the  cor- 
rect time  there  is  a  feeling  of  rest- 
lessness and  uneasiness.  All  meet- 
ings should  be  opened  promptly  if 
only  a  few  are  present,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  will  soon  learn 
to  come  on  time. 

"Be  prompt,  the  tardy  habit  grows, 
And  gets  a  sound  berating; 

For  people  always  count  the  faults 
Of  those  who  keep  them  waiting." 


"Only  Remembered   hjr  WKat 
We  Have  Done." 

Man's  mortal  life  at  longest  is 
but  brief,  yet  how  full  he  may  make 
the  fleeting  years — full  of  kind 
words,  of  loving  deeds,  of  courteous 
acts,  of  uplifting  thoughts.  Day  by 
day  each  one  is  doing  things  which 
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will  be  remembered  long  after  he 
has  left  mortality.  Some,  alas,  are 
remembered  for  their  unkind  words, 
their  sarcasm,  their  fretful  peevish- 
ness, their  fault-finding  spirit,  their 
depressing  influence,  their  domi- 
neering characteristics.  It  is  re- 
membered that  some  lived  for  them- 
selves alone  and  did  not  consider  the 
needs  of  their  Father's  great  fam- 
ily— they  did  not  serve  those  with 
whom  they  mingled.  Others,  whose 
lives  hav'e  been  simple,  whose  paths 
have  been  along  shady,  secluded 
walks,  who  have  nev^r  gone  out 
into  the  glare  of  the  sunlight,  are 
held  in  loving  remembrance  because 
they  tenderly  ministered  to  the  sick 
they  were  good  to  the  poor,  they 
were  just,  they  were  wise.  Tis  a 
splendid  thing  to  leave  behind  one 
the  example  of  a  pure  life,  the  im- 
petus of  a  struggling  soul,  the  up- 
lift and  encouragement  of  a  sin- 
cere friendship. 

"Only   the   truth   that   in   life   we  have 

spoken, 
Only  the  seed  that  on  earth  we  have 

sown ; 
These  shall  pass  onward  when  w^e  are 

forgotten, 
Fruits   of   the   harvest   and   what   we 

have  done. 


"Oh,  when  the  Savior  shall  make  up  His 
jewels 
When  the  bright  crowns  of  rejoicing 
are  won, 
Then  shall  His  weary  and  faithful  disci- 
ples, 
All  be  remembered  by  what  they  have 
done." 


**DlacK  Gipsx  and  OtKer  Stories' 

This  little  volume  of  stories  for 
children,  by  Elder  John  Henry 
Evans,  will  prove  a  treasure  to  our 
boys  and  girls.  Each  story  is  sim- 
ple, interesting  and  freighted  with 
either  a  high  moral  or  spiritual  les- 
son. We  wish  the  book  success,  and 
hope  that  the  author  will  soon  again 
delight  our  young  people  with  an- 
other similar  book. 


•*TKc  Second   Timo." 

We  have  received  a  manuscript, 
"The  Second  Time,'*  which  has 
been  accepted  by  the  committee. 
The  writer  did  not  send  her  name. 
We  would  be  glad  if  she  would  do 
so. — Ed. 


HYMN    or   TRUST. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


O  Love  Divine,  that  stooped  to  share 
Our  sharpest  pang,  our  bitterest  tear, 

On  Thee  we  cast  each  earth-born  care, 
We  smile  at  pain  while  Thou  art  near ! 

Though  long  the  weary  way  we  tread, 
And  sorrow  crown  each  lingering  year, 

No  path  we  shun,  no  darkness  dread, 
Our  hearts  still  whispering,  Thou  art 
near! 


When  drooping  pleasure  turns  to  grief. 
And  trembling  faith  is  changed  to  fear. 

The  murmuring  wind,  the  quivering  leaf. 
Shall  softly  tell  us,  Thou  art  near! 

On  Thee  wc  fling  our  burdening  woe. 

O  Love  Divine,  forever  dear, 
Content  to  suffer  while  wc  know. 

Living  and  dying,  Tliou  are  near ! 


THE   LADY   PIONEERS. 


Inscribed  to  the  three  heroic  women  who  were  included  among  the  first  company  of  Utah  Pioneen 

Words  Mid  Music  b^  E.  Stephens. 

Moderate. 
1st  and  2nd  Sopranos. 
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The    he -roes   brave    who  fight     a      foe,      De  -  serve,  their  fame  and 

0,     gen  -  tie  heart,     'Tis    not     for    fame     Or       glo  -  ry      that  thou 

Thus    ev  -  er       by      her    he  -  ro's    side,      Un  -  heed  -  ing     all  the 

0       no  -  ble    hearts,  your  praise  we    sing,    Tho'    love    your  pains  re- 
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glo  -  ry.    They     who   de  -  f  end  the  truth  and  right  Should  have  a  place  in 

dar  -  est,      A        no  -  ble   guer  -  don  must   be  thine,  For  love    a  -  lone  thou 

dan  -  ger,    She    trav  -  els  o'er     the  prair-ies  wide.    And  deserts   wild,    a 

ward  -  ed.     Your  deeds  shall  sound  on  ev'  -  ry  tongue.  For  ev  -  er  -  more  re- 
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ney  -  er,  With  sigh    or    mar  -  mnr   nev 
mor  -  row,  Make  brighter  each    to  -  mor 
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THE  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  SAVIOR. 

i.i:ssoN  xxxiii. 

(For  third  week  in  April.) 
THE  ANTIQUITY   OF   THE  GOSPEL — Bl'DDHISM. 


-  The  doctrines  which  the  Savior 
brought  to  this  earth  were  not  new. 
The  Gospel  itself  is  as  old  as  the 
plan  of  salvation.  Adam,  the  first 
man,  was  taught  faith  and  repent- 
ance, and  he  was  baptized  in  the  wa- 
ter even  as  we  are  at  the  present  day. 
Christ,  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
came  to  restore  this  ancient  Gospel 
and  to  suflfer  and  die  that  we.  His 
children,  may  not  be  required  to 
sleeo  forever  in  our  graves. 

From  the  revelations  found  in  the 
Writings  of  Moses  in  the  Pearl  of 
Great  Price  it  is  evident  that  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  taught 
by  Adam,  to  his  posterity,  and  that 
it  was  preached  by  his  righteous  de- 
scendants to  the  whole  human  race 
of  that  day.  Noah  understood  the 
Gospel  and  held  the  priesthood.  He 
undoubtedly  taught  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation to  his  children.  The  first  re- 
ligion on  earth,  therefore,  was  the 
true  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  we 
know  it  to-day.  In  this  doctrine  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  Gospel,  Mor- 
monism  stands  practically  alone. 
The  great  religions  of  today  teach 
more  or  less  directly  that  the  Gos- 
pel was  introduced  by  the  Savior 
during  His  earth  career. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  Mormon 
view  of  this  matter  is  right  and 
that  all  peoples  in  the  beginning 
had  the  true  religion  is  the  fact  that 
all  man-made  religions  possess  frag- 
ments of  the    great     fundamental 


truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  To 
strengthen  our  testimonies  of  the 
truth  of  Christ's  mission,  this  and 
the  succeeding  lessons  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  brief  review  of  some  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  the  reli- 
gions of  antiquity. 

In  India  are  found  written  evi- 
dence of  the  religion  believed  in  by 
the  Hindus  a  thousand  years  or 
more  before  Christ.  A  group  of 
wonderful  religious  hymns  known 
as  the  Rig-Veda  or  Vedic  Hymns, 
illustrate  well  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  oeople  of  that  time.  In  India 
at  that  time,  about  1000  B.  C,  the 
Gospel  had  been  greatly  corruoted, 
yet  the  fundamental  belief  in  God 
is  uppermost.  Throughout  the  Ve- 
dic Hymns  runs  the  teaching  that 
there  is  one  great  supreme  God  to 
whom  all  things  owe  their  existence. 
He  is  the  one  to  be  worshiped  and 
obeyed.  The  following  extract 
from  one  of  these  hynms  will  show 
how  powerful  and  strong  was  the 
doctrine  of  a  great  all-governing 
God  in  the  earliest  known  religion 
of  the  Hindoo  people. 

TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD. 

"He  who  gives  breath,  he  who 
gives  strength,  whose  command  all 
the  bright  gods  revere,  whose  sha- 
dow is  immortality,  whose  shadow- 
is  death  : — Who  is  the  God  to  whom 
we  shall  oflFer  sacrifice? 
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*'He  who  through  his  might  be- 
came the  sole  king  of  the  breath- 
ing and  twinkling  world,  who  gov- 
erns all  this,  man  and  beast : — Who 
is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer 
sacrifice  ? 

"He  through  whose  might  these 
snowy  mountains  are,  and  the  sea, 
they  say,  with  the  distant  river ;  he 
of  whom  these  religions  are  in- 
deed the  two  arms: — who  is  the 
God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  sacri- 
fice? 

"He  through  whom  the  awful 
heaven  and  the  earth  were  made 
fast,  he  through  whom  the  ether 
was  established,  and  the  firmament ; 
he  who  measured  the  air  in  the  sky : 
— Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall 
oflFer  sacrifice  ? 

"He  to  whom  heaven  and  earth, 
standing  firm  by  his  will,  look  up, 
trembling  in  their  mind;  he  over 
whom  the  risen  sun  shines  forth : — 
Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall 
offer  sacrifice  ? 

"When  the  g^eat  waters  went  ev- 
eryivhere,  holding  -the  germ,  and 
generating  light,  then  there  arose 
from  them  the  breath  of  the  gods : 
— ^Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we 
shall  offer  sacrifice? 

"He  who,  by  his  might,  looked 
even  over  the  waters  which  held 
power  and  generated  the  sacrifice, 
he  who  alone  is  God  above  all  gods : 
— Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we 
shall  offer  sacrifice?" 

The  Hindoos  were  not  savage, 
but  were  among  the  most  civilized 
peoples  of  their  day.  Their  re- 
ligion was  something  more  than 
mere  superstition  or  an  ignorant 
fear  of  nature's  powers.  Not  only 
do  the  ancient  Vedic  Hymns  teach 
the  idea  of  one  great  God,  but  they 
elaborate  upon  the  existence  of 
many  lesser  gods.  Through  vari- 
ous degrees  these  gods  exist  until 
they  connect  with  men.  They  imply, 
furthermore,  that  man  himself  as 


he  goes  on,  in  time  may  become  as 
one  of  these  gods.  Poor  and  starv- 
ed as  these  ideas  appear  in  com- 
parison with  the  rich  doctrines 
known  to  us,  yet  thev  evidently  pos- 
sess the  germs  of  the  eternal  truths 
of  the  Gospel. 

Since  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos 
was  not  undefiled  and  since  there 
was  no  organization  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ,  naturally  the  vain 
imaginings  of  men  gradually 
changed  and  corrupted  the  beliefs 
of  the  people.  In  iime  the  old  re- 
ligious ideas  in  the  Vedic  Hymns 
were  changed  and  modified  until  a 
somewhat  different  religion  arose, 
which  is  known  as  Brahmanism. 
This  became,  for  many  hundreds  of 
years,  the  great  religion  of  the 
Hindoos.  It,  too,  held  that  there  is 
one  great  God,  nameless  and  un- 
known, to  which  all  things  yield 
obedience.  It  taught  the  existence 
of  a  heaven  and  a  hell ;  a  place  for 
the  righteous  and  a  place  for  the 
unrighteous.  It  taught  that  the 
spirit  of  man  is  eternal  and  can 
never  die.  In  an  attempt  to  re- 
store the  true  doctrine  of  the  eter- 
nal progression  of  the  spirit  of  man, 
the  crude  idea  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  the  soul  was  invented.  It 
was  taught  that  the  spirit  of  man, 
after  death,  enters  other  bodies,  and 
only  after  a  great  series  of  incar- 
nations can  arise  to  the  full  measure 
of  its  destiny.  Brahmanism  taught 
above  all  that  moral  cleanliness 
should  be  the  chief  purpose  of  man's 
life. 

However  good  a  religion  may  be, 
if  it  is  not  based  on  the  Gospel  as 
taught  to  Adam,  it  will  not  satisfy 
the  minds  of  men.  The  religious 
scepticism  of  this  or  any  other  age 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  re- 
ligion believed  in  is  only  a  corrupt- 
ed imitation  of  the  truth.  It  was 
so  in  India.  The  millions  of  peo- 
ple  who  lived   there,   though  they 
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found  pleasure  in  their  religion,  be- 
came more  or  less  skeptical  con- 
cerning many  of  its  principles. 
Skepticism  grew ;  one  man  after  an- 
other arose  to  attempt  to  patch  up 
the  religion  so  as  to  make  it  satis- 
factory to  all.  At  last,  a  prince  of 
the  Hindoos  arose,  about  500  B.  C, 
who  succeeded  in  giving  an  inter- 
pretation to  the  old  religion  that 
satisfied  the  people  better  than  any 
earlier  interpretation.  This  indi- 
vidual was  Buddha.  His  early  life 
was  spent  among  the  learned,  the 
rich  and  the  powerful  of  his  coun- 
try, but  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  life  and  the  beliefs  that  were 
taught  him.  He  decided  to  become 
a  teacher  of  the  people,  but  in  fol- 
lowing the  methods  of  the  priest- 
hood he  found  no  more  satisfaction 
than  he  had  found  in  the  life  of 
ease  in  the  courts  of  the  land.  He 
became  a  sceptic  and  at  last  fell 
back  upon  simple  ideas  for  the  guid- 
ance of  his  life.  He  declared  that 
many  of  the  notions  of  Brahman- 
ism  and  the  old  Vedic  Hymns 
should  be  forgotten,  and  taught  that 
the  most  important  thing  in  life  is 
personal  virtue.  Men  must  be  clean 
and  righteous  in  order  to  attain  the 
highest  perfection.  Brahmanism 
had  taught  that  men  to  attain  sal- 
vation must  scourge  their  bodies, 
must  starve  and  in  other  ways  pun- 
ish the  ordinary  desires  of  the  flesh. 
Buddha  taught  that  man  should 
have  joy,  but  that  purity  must  be 
the  standard  by  which  his  joy  is 
measured.  He  further  taught  kind- 
ness and  love  to  all  humanity.  In 
short,  Buddha  threw  aside  the  dog- 
mas of  the  ancient  religion  which 
had  been  invented  by  men,  and  since 
he  did  not  possess  the  simple  state- 
ment of  the  Gospel  attempted  to 
formulate  a  religion  which  was  bas- 
ed entirely  upon  the  value  of  being 
clean,  doing  good,  obeying  the  law 
and  enjoying  the  life  which   God 


has  given.  This,  naturally,  was  a 
religion  for  the  people.  Thousands 
flocked  to  him  as  special  disciples, 
and  millions  accepted  his  teachings. 
His  religion  spread  until  it  covered 
a  large  portion  of  Asia.  Even  to- 
day. Buddhism  is  one  of  the  great 
religions  of  the  world.  Its  follow- 
ers exceed  in  numbers  those  of 
Christ. 

Buddha  also  taught  that  man's 
spirit  does  not  die.  He  did  not 
state  clearly  in  his  writings  whether 
he  believed  in  a  personal  existence 
in  the  hereafter,  but  he  did  not  ar- 
gue against  it.  Some  of  his  suc- 
cessors have  taught  that  the  spirit 
of  man  in  the  hereafter  will  be 
merged  with  the  great  spirit  of  the 
great  God.  The  interesting  thing 
about  Buddhism  is  that  from  the 
beginning,  it  and  the  foundation 
doctrines  upon  which  it  rests,  are 
clearly  taken  from  the  undefiled 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  are 
fragments  of  the  truth,  and  in  that 
sense  furnish  an  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  taught  by  the  Mormon 
Church. 

The  following  is  a  selection  from 
the  teachings  of  Buddha,  showing 
the  general  spirit  of  its  teachings. 

THE  TWIN  VERSES. 

"All  that  we  are  is  the  result  of 
what  we  have  thought :  it  is  found- 
ed on  our  thoughts,  it  is  made  up 
of  our  thoughts.  If  a  man  speaks 
or  acts  with  an  evil  thought,  pain 
follows  him,  as  the  wheel  follows 
the  foot  of  the  ox  that  draws  the 
carriage. 

"All  that  we  are  is  the  result  of 
what  we  have  thought :  it  is  found- 
ed on  our  thoughts,  it  is  made  up 
of  our  thoughts.  If  a  man  speaks 
or  acts  with  a  pure  thought,  happi- 
ness follows  him.  like  a  shadow  that 
never  leaves  him. 
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*"He  abused  me,  he  beat  me,  he 
defeated  me,  he  robbed  me\ — in 
those  who  harbor  such  thoughts 
hatred  will  never  cease. 

'"He  abused  me,  he  beat  me,  he 
defeated  me,  he  robbed  me'  — in 
those  who  do  not  harbor  such 
thoughts,  hatred  will  cease. 

"For  hatred  does  not  cease  by  ha- 
tred at  any  time:  hatred  ceases  by 
love — this  is  an  old  rule. 

"He  who  lives  looking  for  pleas- 
ures only,  his  senses  uncontrolled, 
immoderate  in  his  food,  idle,  and 
weak,  Mara  (the  tempter)  will  cer- 
tainly overthrow  him,  as  the  wind 
throws  down  a  weak  tree. 

"He  who  lives  without  looking  for 
pleasures,  his  senses  well  controlled, 
moderate  in  his  food,  faithful  and 
strong,  him  Mara  will  certainly  not 
overthrow,  any  more  than  the  wind 
throws  down  a  rocky  mountain. 

"As  rain  breaks  through  an  ill- 
thatched  house,  passion  will  break 
through  an  unreflecting  mind. 

"As  rain  does  not  break  through  a 
well-thatched  house,  passion  will 
not  break  through  a  well-reflecting 
mind. 

"The  evil-doer  mourns  in  this 
world,  and  he  mourns  in  the  next ; 
he  mourns  in  both.    He  mourns  and 


suffers  when  he  sees  the  evil  of 
his  own  work. 

"The  virtuous  man  delights  in  this 
world,  and  he  delights  in  the  next ; 
he  delights  in  both.  He  delights 
and  rejoices,  when  he  sees  the 
purity  of  his  own  work." 

I 

REVIEW   AND  QUESTIONS. 

1.  How  old  is  the  Gospel? 

2.  To  whom  was  the  Gospel  first 
taught  on  earth  ? 

3.  Why  is  it  that  nearly  all  of  the 
great  religions  of  the  world  contain 
more  or  less  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  ? 

4.  How  old  are  some  of  the  written 
evidences  of  the  religion  of  the  Hin- 
doos? 

5.  What  is  the  chief  doctrine  in  the 
Vedic  Hymns? 

6.  What  other  principles  are  laid 
down  in  the  early  religion  of  the  Hin- 
doos? 

7.  Why  was  the  early  religion  of 
the  Hindoos  changed? 

8.  What  is  Brahmanism? 

9.  What  is  the  chief  doctrine  in 
Brahmanism? 

10.  What  conditions  among  the  Hin- 
doos led  to  the  founding  by  Buddha  of  a 
new  religion? 

11.  Relate  very  briefly  the  early  life 
of  Buddha. 

12.  What  are  the  chief  principles  of 
Buddhism  ? 

13.  Show  that  the  most  valuable  doc- 
trines in  the  Vedic  Hymns,  in  Brahqian- 
ism  and  in  Buddhism  are  taken  from  the 
undefiled  Gospel  of  Jesus. 


I^EISSON    XXXI V. 

(For  fourth  week  in  April.) 
THE    ANTIQUITY    OF    THE    GOSPEL — CONFUCIANISM. 


At  the  present  time  the  Chinese 
philosopher,  Confucius,  has  more 
followers  than  any  other  man  who 
has  dwelt  on  earth.  Confucian- 
ism, however,  is  based  upon  the  ear- 
liest known  religion  of  the  great 
Chinese  nation.  The  Chinese  ex- 
press their  written  thoughts  by 
means  of  symbols,  each    one     of 


which,  in  many  cases,  stands  for  a 
complete  idea.  This,  we  are  told, 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  learn  the 
Chinese  written  language.  These 
signs  or  symbols  have  been  devel- 
oped from  a  number  of  very  ancient 
characters.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
fact  in  the  study  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  Gospel  that  many  of  these  very 
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earliest  symbols,  the  history  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  tradi- 
tion, stand  for  the  idea  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  great  overruling  God,  to 
whom  all  beings  are  in  subjection. 
Front  the  very  earliest  time,  there- 
fore, as  far  as  Chinese  records 
show,  and  they  are  among  the  old- 
est in  the  world,  the  Chinese  nation 
has  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
divine  God,  the  maker  of  all  things. 

As  in  the  case  of  India,  however, 
the  early  religion,  which,  undoubt- 
edly, was  a  more  or  less  complete 
statement  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus, 
has  been  changed  and  corrupted  by 
men  who  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
changing  the  eternal  truths  of  the 
Gospel  to  conform  with  their  own 
imaginings.  As  in  India,  so  in  Chi- 
na, change  after  change  came  over 
the  primitive  religion  until  scep- 
ticism became  dominant  among  the 
thinkers  of  the  people.  A  simpler 
and  more  logical  religion  was  de- 
manded than  that  which  grew  up 
from  the  superstitions  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  past.  As  Buddha  in 
India  became  the  great  interpreter 
of  the  religion  of  his  people,  so  Con- 
fucius, in  CTiina,  became  the  re- 
ligious interpreter  for  his  people. 

Confucius,  who  came  of  a  noble 
family,  was  bom  in  the  year  551  B. 
C.  He  gave  himself  to  a  somewhat 
careful  study  of  his  people  and  re- 
ligion and  satisfied  himself  that  the 
originally  good  doctrines  of  the  re- 
ligion had  been  corrupted,  and  were 
not  being  followed  by  the  people. 
He,  therefore,  set  to  work  to  bring 
together  in  simple  form  those  be- 
liefs of  the  past  which  he  believed 
were  still  good  guides  for  the  people 
of  his  day.  Confucius  originated 
nothing.  He  was  purely  an  inter- 
preter of  the  past.  He  taught  the 
existence  of  a.  God  governing  and 
guiding  the  people  of  the  earth.  He 
declared  that  man  was  made  by  God 


and  in  that  sense  God's  creature.  It 
is  interesting  also  to  note  that 
among  the  doctrines  of  Confucius 
is  taught  that  God  will  and  does 
reveal  Himself  to  the  men  and 
women  whom  He  has  created.  Con- 
tinuous revelation,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
Confucianism.  Mixed  in  with  such 
eternal  truths  are  corruptions  of 
various  kinds.  For  instance,  Con- 
fucious  believed  in  supernatural 
powers  possessed  by  spirits  of  va- 
rious kinds.  In  fact,  he  filled  the 
earth  and  the  air  and  the  heavens 
with  all  kinds  of  invisible  beings, 
that  have  power  over  men.  Read 
carefully ,  these  various  notions 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  corrupted 
belief  in  a  number  of  gods  lesser 
than  the  great  God. 

The  strong  belief  in  God  is  shown 
by  the  following  beautiful  passage 
taken  from  one  of  the  earliest  Chi- 
nese books. 

"How  great  is  God,  who  ruleth  men  be- 
low! 
In  awful  terrors  now  arrayed, 
His   dealings   seem   a     recklessness     (o 
show. 
From  which   we    shuddering     shrink, 
dismayed. 
But  men  at  .first  from  Heaven  their  be- 
ing drew, 
With  nature  liable  to  change. 
All  hearts  in  infancy  are  good  and  true, 
But  time  and  things  those  hearts  de- 
range." 

Upon  the  people,  Confucius  en- 
joined a  strict  worship  of  God.  It 
will  not  do  to  believe  in  God  with- 
out worshiping  him.  This  worship 
must  be  extended  to  include  our  fel- 
low man,  until  we  shall  learn  to  do 
good  to  all.  Especially  strong  was 
his  doctrine  with  regard  to  filial 
piety.  In  some  respects  he  went 
to  extremes  in  it,  for  he  taught  the 
Chinese  to  look  upon  their  ancestors 
as  gods.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  this  extreme  is  better  than  that. 
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which  sets  father  against  son,  and 
son'  against  father.  Confucius 
taueht  to  the  people  a  moral  code 
which  is  almost  Christ-like  in  its 
purity  and  simplicity.  The  Golden 
Rule,  which  insists  that  we  should 
do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
them  do  unto  us,  was  taught  as 
clearly  as  it  was  taught  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  He  also  declared  that 
we  should  return  good  for  evil.  In 
such  a  manner  many  of  the  great 
moral  truths  taught  by  the  Savior 
were  Jaught  by  Confucius.  He 
taught  that  the  spirit  of  man  lives 
on,  and  that  there  is  a  future  ex- 
istence for  each  individual.  In  all 
his  work,  this  great  teacher  insisted 
that  the  early  religion  had  been 
corrupted.  This  interpretation  of 
the  early  religion  of  China  became 
very  popular,  and  spread  all  over 
China  and  Korea,  and  later  on  into 
Japan;  and  today  in  point  of  fol- 
lowers is  the  leading  religion  of  the 
world. 

The  lesson  of  the  Chinese  religion 
is  that  the  people  of  the  world 
crave  the  eternal  truths  found  in 
the  Gospel  and  that  the  great  re- 
ligions of  any  age  are  those  which 
embody,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
cree, tJie  truths  taught  Dy  Jesus  to 
Adam,  the  first  man.  It  needs  only 
a  study  of  these  corrupted  religions 
to  show  the  greater  beauty,  sim- 
plicity, and  power  of  the  true  Gos- 
I)el.  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and 
other  of  the  old  religions  are  filled 
with  the  notions  of  men  which  de- 
*^troy  the  simple  beauty  of  the  Gos- 
pel.   However,  Confucianism  is  an- 


other evidence  that  the  Mormon 
dodtrine  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Gospel  is  true. 

The  following  selection  from  the 
Chinese  classics  will  show  the 
depth  of  religious  feeling  possessed 
by  the  ancient  Chinese,  who  had 
at  their  disposal  fragments  of  the 
Gospel : 

**With  reverence  I  will  go 

Where  duty's  path  is  plain. 
Heaven's    will    I    clearly    know; 

It's  favor  to  retain 
Is  hard; — let  me  not  say 

'Heaven  is  remote  on  high, 
Nor  notices  men's  sway.' 

There  in  the  starlit  sky 
It  round  about  us  moves, 

Inspecting  all  we  do, 
And  daily  disapproves 
What  is  not  just  and  true." 


REVIEW  AND  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  philosopher  has  the  greatest 
number  of  followers  at  the  present  time  ? 

2.  What  is  the  central  meaning  of  a 
great  many  of  the  earliest  Chinese  sym- 
bols? 

3.  When  did  the  Chinese  first  begin 
to  believe  in  a  divine  being? 

4.  Why  did  scepticism  prevail  among 
the  early  Chinese? 

5.  About  what  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  did  Confucius  live? 

6.  What  did  Confucius  set  himself  as 
a  life  work? 

7.  What  was  the  chief  work  accom- 
plished by  Confucius? 

8.  Name  some  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  Confucianism? 

9.  What  is  the  chief  lesson  of  the 
Chinese  religion? 

10.  How  does  Confucianism  prove 
the  divine  authenticity  of  Mormonisni? 
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LITERARY  STUDIES. 

FiftK  Tenr'o    Course- 
LE-SSOH    VII. 

(Senior  and  Junior  Lesson  for  Second  Week  in  ApriL) 

OLIVElt    WENDELL    HOLMES. 


**Who  else  wears 
somany  crowns  as 
he — the  irresisti- 
ble humorist  and 
wit;  the  liberal, 
bold,  profound 
and  subtle  think- 
er; the  poet,  the 
essayist,  the  nov- 
elist; the  man  of 
science ;  the  con- 
summate teacher ; 
the  skilfvd  physician,  the  unselfish 
patriot;  the  honest,  faithful,  tender 
friend?" 

Seldom  does  one  man  attain  emi- 
nence in  so  many  fields  of  activity  as 
did  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who 
was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
August  29,  1809.  This  year  was  a 
remarkable  one  since  it  gave  to  the 
world  Gladstone,  Tennyson.  Lord 
Houghton,  Darwin,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Holmes  said  it  was  "an 
honor  to  have  come  into  the  world 
in  sitch  company/'  His  mother  was 
a  woman  of  much  vivacity  and  in- 
telligence, who  lived  till  her  ninety- 
third  year.  His  father  was  a  Con- 
gregational minister  of  scholarly  ac- 
complishment. 

Holmes  was  a  precocious  child, 
and  made  a  good  record  at  school. 
His  father's  library  contained  be- 
tween one  and  two  thousand  books* 
The  boy  read  in  many  of  them;  but 
through  very  few;  he  said  that  he 
got  much  more  out  of  the  books  he 
read  in  than  those  he  read  through^ 
for  he  always  felt  he  had  a  task  be- 


fore him  in  the  latter  case,  while  in 
the  former  it  was  the  page  or  para- 
graph wdiich  he  wanted  and  v^hich 
left  its  impression,  and  became  a 
part  of  his  intellectual  furniture.  He 
was  a  very  lively  boy  and  took 
much  pleasure  in  physical  sports. 

Holmes  had  back  of  hinj  genera- 
tions of  cultured  ancestors,  and  was 
raised  amidst  refinement.  He  was 
a  strong  believer  in  heredity.  He 
said  he  had  '*a  right  to  be  grateful 
for  a  probable  inheritance  of  good 
instincts,  a  good  name,  and  a  bring- 
ing up  in  a  library  where  he  bumped 
about  among  books  from  the  time 
when  he  was  hardly  taller  than  one 
of  his  father*s  or  grandfather *s  fo- 
lios/* Again  he  said,  '*I  go  for 
the  man  who  inherits  family  tradi- 
tions and  the  cumulative  humanites 
of  at  least  four  or  five  generations* 
Above  all  things,  as  a  child  he 
should  have  tumbled  about  in  a  li- 
brary/' *T  go  for  the  man  with  the 
gallery  of  family  portraits  against 
the  one  with  the  twenty-five  cent 
daguerreotype,  unless  1  find  out 
that  the  last  is  the  better  of  the 
tw^o/' 

After  having  taken  a  preparatory^ 
course  at  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover.  Holmes  entered  Harvard. 
After  four  years'  successful  work, 
he  graduated  in  what  became  ''the 
famous  class  of  '29/'*    Holmes  had 


*  James  F,  Clark,  Benjamin  Pierce, 
Samuel  F.  Smithy  author  of  "America/" 
W.  H.  Channing,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis. 
Samuel  May,  and  many  other  noted 
men  were  members  of  the  class. 
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been  chosen  class  poet.  The  class 
held  annual  dinners  in  Boston.  No 
one  enjoyed  these  reunions  more 
than  Holmes,  and  beginning  in  1851 
he  furnished  for  twenty-six  con- 
secutive years  one  or  more  poems 
for  these  festive  gatherings.  The 
best  known  of  these  class  poems  is 
"Bill  and  Joe;"  another  favorite  is 
"The  Boys." 

The  poet's  father  wished  his  son 
to  become  a  minister,  blit  Holmes 
did  not  take  kindly  to  the  thought. 
Qergymen  had  been  frequent 
guests  at  his  father's  house  and  this 
fun-loving  boy  did  not  like  the  de- 
pressing influence  of  their  gravity. 
He  thought  he  would  like  to  become 
a  lawyer,  but  after  a  year's  study 
he  abandoned  it  for  medicine. 

He  had  written  a  good  many 
verses  for  The  Collegian,  and  had 
as  he  said,  become  infected  with  the 
**lead-poisonrng  of  type-metal." 
While  still  a  law  student,  his  soul 
was  deeply  stirred  by  reading  that 
the  Navy  Department  had  issued  or- 
ders for  the  destruction  of  the  frig- 
ate "Constitution,"  which  lay  dis- 
abled in  the  navy-yard  at  Charles- 
town.  He  hastily  wrote  that  stir- 
ring lyric,  "Old  Ironsides."  It  was 
published  by  the  press  throughout, 
the  country :  such  a  spirit  of  indig- 
nation was  aroused  that  the  aston- 
ished secretary  revoked  his  order, 
and  the  vessel  was  saved.  It  was 
remarkable  for  a  young  man  of 
twenty-one  to  so  move  people. 

He  studied  for  two  and  a  half 
years  in  the  Harvard  Medical  school 
and  spent  two  years  in  Europe,  com- 
pleting his  studies.  While  abroad 
he  enjoyed  some  time  in  sight-see- 
ing, visiting  England,  Holland,Ger- 
many,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  he 
opened  an  office  in  Boston,  and  soon 
gained  a  good  practice.  He  was 
conscientious  and  pains-taking,  and 


bright  and  cheerful  in  the  sick  room 
thus  inspiring  hope  in  his  patients. 
He  said  he  had  learned  these  three 
things  while  abroad:  "Not  to  take 
authority  when  I  can  have  facts: 
not  to  guess  when  I  can  know ;  not 
to  think  a  man  must  take  physic  be- 
cause he  is  sick."  He  did  not  be- 
lieve in  giving  drugs  in  large  quan- 
tities; he  said,  "The  community  is 
over-dosed.  The  best  proof  of  it  is 
that  no  families  take  so  little  medi- 
cine as  the  families  of  doctors  (ex- 
cept those  of  apothecaries),  and 
that  old  practitioners  are  more  spar- 
ing in  the  use  of  medicines  than  are 
younger  ones.  The  chief  defect  of 
the  medical  practice  of  the  day  is 
that  it  neglects  causes  and  quarrels 
with  effects!  The  popular  belief  is 
that  sick  persons  must  feed  on  nox- 
ious and  disagreeable  substances, 
and  a  physician  who  does  not  pre- 
scribe these  is  thought  to  be  worth 
little." 

Holmes  won  several  prizes  for  his 
medical  dissertations.  His  first  was 
on  "Indige  nous  Intermittent  Fe- 
ver," the  next  was  a  treatise  on 
"The  Contagiousness  of  Puerperal 
Fever."  Concerning  the  latter  he 
said : 

"When,  by  the  permission  of 
Providence,  I  held  up  to  the  pro- 
fessional public  the  damnable  facts 
connected  with  the  conveyance  of 
poison  from  one  young  mother's 
chamber  to  another's, — for  doing 
which  humble  office  I  desire  to  be 
thankful  that  I  have  lived,  though 
nothing  else  good  should  ever 
come  of  my  life, — I  had  to  bear  the 
sneers  of  those  whose  position  I 
had  assailed." 

After  practicing  for  two  years, 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  An- 
atomy and  Physiology  in  Dart- 
mouth College.  His  ability  and 
scholarly  tastes  admirably  fitted  him 
for  this  position.     After  two  years 
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he  severed  his  connection  with  the 
College.   . 

In  1840  he  married  Miss  Amelia 
Lee  Jackson,  a  gentle,  affectionate 
woman,  who  appreciated  her  hus- 
band's talents,  and  considerately 
shielded  him  from  domestic  cares. 
Three  children  blessed  their  union. 
One  became  a  Lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  later  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts; the  other  two  died  before 
their  father. 

In  1847,  Dr.  Holmes  accepted  an 
invitation  to  fill  the  chair  of  An- 
atomy and  Physiology  in  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  until  the  autumn  of 
1882 — thirty-five  years  of  continu- 
ous service.  For  two  vears  after 
his  appointment  he  acted  as  a  phy- 
sician, but  in  1849,  he  gave  up  his 
practice  altogether.  He  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  his  school  work. 
The  fifth  period  lecture  was  given 
to  him  as  he  was  the  only  one  who 
could  hold  the  attention  of  the  tired 
students  at  that  hour.  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  once  said :  "Most 
of  you  have  perhaps  the  impression 
that  Dr.  Holmes  chiefly  enjoys  a 
beautiful  couplet,  a  beautiful  verse, 
an  elegant  sentence.  It  has  fallen 
to  me  to  observe  that  he  has  other 
great  enjoyments.  I  never  heard 
any  mortal  exhibit  such  enthusiasm 
over  an  elegant  dissection.  ... 
It  is  his  to  know  with  absolute  pre- 
cision the  form  of  every  bone  in 
this  wonderful  body  of  ours,  the 
course  of  every  artery  and  vein,  of 
every  nerve,  the  form  and  function 
of  every  muscle,  and  not  only  to 
know  it,  but  to  describe  it  with  a 
fascinating  precision  and  enthusi- 
asm." He  was  one  of  the  first 
American  physicians  to  use  the  mi- 
croscope and  was  the  inventer  of 
the  stereoscope. 

Dr.  Holmes  was  much  sought  af- 


ter as  a  lecturer.  Many  humorous 
bits  on 'the  subject  are  to  be  found 
in  the  "Autocrat."  His  terms  were 
"fifteen  dollars  and  expenses."  He 
did  not  like  the  work,  but  it  helped 
him  fiinancially.  During  his  tours 
in  the  country  he  became  subject  to 
asthma,  which  interfered  with  his 
plans  for  travel  and  work  during 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

When  thef  Atlantic  Monthly  was 
established.  Lowell  became  the  edi- 
tor-in-chief on  condition  that 
Holmes  should  be  "the  first  contrib- 
utor engaged."  Holmes,  at  that 
time,  was  fifty  years  old,  and  was 
only  famed  locally.  He  said,  "Lo- 
well woke  me  fom  a  kind  of  lit- 
erary lethargy  in  which  I  was  half 
slumbering,  to  call  me  to  active  ser- 
vice." Holmes  gave  the  "Atlantic" 
its  name,  and  his  writings  under  the 
pseudonym  of  the  "Autocrat,"  with 
their  sparkling  humor,  saved  the 
magazine  from  financial  failure  dur- 
ing the  panic  of  1857.  Holmes  re- 
fused to  become  a  critic  or  a  re- 
viewer, saying  that  "when  Nature 
manufactured  her  authors  she  made 
critics  out  of  the  chips  that  were 
left." 

Soon  after  the  "Atlantic"  was  es- 
tablished. Holmes  took  part  in 
forming  the  Saturday  Qub.  Among 
its  members  were  Emerson,  Motley, 
Hawthorne,  Whittier,  Lowell,Long- 
fellow,  Prescott,  Howells,  Sumner, 
and  Agassiz.  The  members  of  the 
Club  dined  together  on  the  last  Sat- 
urday of  each  month.  Never  since 
the  time  of  Goldsmith  and  John- 
son had  such  a  brilliant  club  gath- 
ered. Holmes,  "the  prince  of  talk- 
ers," added  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  company.  He  said  talking  was 
"one  of  the  fine  arts,"  and'  he  prob- 
ably had  the  Saturday  Qub  in  mind 
when,  in  the  "Autocrat,"  he  defined 
an  intellectual  banquet  as  "that  car- 
nival-shower of  questions  and   re- 
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plies  and  comments,  large  axioms 
bowled  over  the  mahogany-like 
bombshells  from  professional  mor- 
tars, and  explosive  wit  dropping  its 
trains  of  many-colored  fire,  and  the 
mischief-making  raip  of  bon-bons 
pelting  everybody  that  shows  him- 
self." 

Holmes  was*  deeply  attached  to 
Boston,  and  the  Bostonians  loved 
and  honored  him.  He  has  been 
called  the  poet  laureate  of  his  fa- 
vorite city.  He  was  expected  to 
grace  every  great  occasion  and 
charm  those  assembled  with  a  po- 
em. He  was  ever  willing  to  re- 
spond and  these  pieces  for  occasions 
form  a  large  part  of  his  collected 
poems.  Some  one  has  computed 
that  forty-seven  per  cent  of  his 
poems  belong  in  this  class. 

He  published  his  first  volume  of 
verses  the  year  tha,t  he  began  his 
medical  practice.  Kennedy  has  di- 
vided his  poetical  career  into  these 
four  periods:  first,  from  1830  to 
1849,  when  many  of  his  best  humor- 
ous poems  were  written;  second, 
from  1849  to  1857— a  period  of  lit- 
erary lethargy,  during  which  scarce-  ' 
ly  a  poem  was  written  which  de- 
serves to  rank  with  those  produced 
at  other  periods;  third,  from  1857 
to  1858,  the  highest  literary  period 
of  his  life,  it  embraces  the  poems 
published  in  the  "Autocrat ;"  fourth, 
from  1858  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  is  filled  with  anniversary  and 
memorial  verses  and  other  vers  d' 
occasion. 

Holmes  excels  as  a  writer  of  hu- 
merous  poems,  but  beautiful  pas- 
sages abound  in  his  serious  ones. 
Pathos  and  humor  are  found  side 
by  side. 

"Has  there  any  old  fellow  got  mixed 
with  the  boys  ? 

If  there  has,  take  him  out  without  mak- 
ing a  noise. 


Hang  the  Almanac's  cheat,  and  the  Cat-- 
alogue's  spite! 

Old  Time  is  a  liar!  We're  twenty  to- 
night ! 

"We're  twenty!     We're  twenty!     Who 

says  we  are  more? 
He's  tipsy, — old  jackanapes! — show  him 

the  door ! 
'Gray  temples  at  twenty?'    Yes!  white  if 

we  please ; 
Where    the     snow-flakes     fall    thickest 

there's  nothing  can  freeze. 

"Then  here's  to  our  boyhood,  its  gold  and 

its  gray! 
The  stars  of  its  winter,  the  dews  of  its 

May! 
And  when  we  have  done  with  our  life- 
lasting  toys. 
Dear  Father,  take  tare  of  thy  children, 
The   Boys!»' 

— The  Boys. 

His  wit  sparkled  as  the  snow  in 
the  sun,  and  was  so  good  natured 
that  it  left  no  sting  behind.  Lowell 
said: 

'There   is  Holmes,   who    is     matchless 

among  you  for'  wit ; 
A  Leyden-jar,  always  full-charged,  from 

which  flit 
The  electrical  tingles  of  hit  after  hit." 

*The  times  were  hard  when  Rip  to  man- 
hood grew; 
They  always  will  be  when  there's  work 

to  do; 
lie    tried    at    farming — found    it    rather 

slow — 
And   then   at   teaching — what   he   didn't 
know." 

—Rip  Van  IVinklc,  M.  D. 

Many  of  tlolmes'  poems  are  full 
of  pathos. 

"Oh,  hearts  that  break  and  give  no  sign 
Save  whitening  lips  and  fading  tresses, 

Till  death  pours  out  his  longed-for  wine 
Slow-dropped  from  Misery's  crushing 
presses  I"  — The  Voiceless. 

"Youth  longs,  and  manhood  strives,  but 
age  remembers, 
Sits  by  the  raked-up  ashes  of  the  past, 

Spreads  its  thin  hands  above  the  white- 
ning embers 
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That  warm  its  creeping  life  blood  to 
the  last. 

"Dear  to  its  heart  is  every  loving  token 
That  comes  unbidden    ere    its    pulse 
grows  cold, 
Ere  the  last  lingering  ties  of  life  arc 
broken, 
Its  labors  ended  and  its  story  told." 
— The  Iron  Gate. 

Holmes  has  been  called  a  prov- 
erb-maker : 

"The  style's  the  man,  so  books  avow; 
The  style's  the  woman,  anyhow." 
—How  the  Old  Horse  Won  the  Bet. 

"And  with  new  notions — let  me  change 

the  rule —  ^ 

Don't    strike   the    iron   till   it's    slightly 

cool." 

— Urania. 

Straight-forward  simf)Hcity  is 
characteristic  of  Holmes : 

"Be  firm!  one  constant  element  in  luck 

Is  genuine,  solid,  old  Teutonic  pluck; 

See  yon  tall  shaft;  it  felt  the  earth- 
quake's thrill, 

Clung  to  its  base,  and  greets  the  sun- 
rise still 

"Don't  catch  the  fidgets ;  you  have  found 

your  place 
Just  in  the  focus  of  a  nervous  race, 
Fretful  to  change,  and  rabid  to  discuss. 
Full  of  excitement,  always  in  a  fuss; — 
Think  of  the  patriarchs;  then  compare 

as  men 
These     lean-cheeked    maniacs     of    the 

tongue  and  pen ! 
Run,  if  you  like,  but  try  to  keep  your 

breath ; 
Work  like  a  man,  but  don't  be  worked 

to  death.^'  —Urania. 

Holmes  could  reach  not  only  the 
funny  side  of  human  nature,  but  the 
serious,  deeply  earnest  one.  This 
exhortation  in  The  Chambered  Nau 
tilis,  is  exquisite. : 

"Build   thee   more   stately  mansions,   O 

my  soul. 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple  nobler  than  the  last, 


Shut  thee   from   heaven   with   a  dome 

more  vast. 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's 

unresting  sea."* 

Holmes'  prose  work  falls  into 
four  classes:  The  Autocrat  series, 
novels,  biographies,  and  medical  es- 
says. 

The  Autocrat  series  consists  of 
four  books:  The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table  (1858),  The  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Breakfast  Table 
(1859),  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast 
Table  (1873),  and  Over  the  Tear- 
cups  (1890).  Holmes  said:  "In 
these  books  I  have  unburdened  my- 
self of  what  I  was  bom  to  say."  The 
plan  is  a  simple  one:  the  place,  a 
boarding-house  table:  the  charac- 
ters, those  one  might  meet  there. 
"The  chapters  and  books  ripple  on 
and  on  without  restraint  or  definite 
aim;  now  broad  and  serene,  re- 
flecting the  sky  and  the  stars;  now 
dee|^  and  dark,  hiding  untold 
things ;  now  loitering  through  sum- 
mer meadows,  or  sparkling  and 
dancing:  and  babbling  over  the 
smooth  shingle.  Never  were  there 
books  more  delightful,  with  their 
exquisite  thread  of  love  story,  their 
sparkling  jokes  and  puns,  their 
shrewd  characterizations,  their 
proverbs,  their  worldly  wisdom, 
their  sage  observations  on  life  and 
its  problems.  One  lays  down  the 
book,  wondering  at  the  inexhausti- 
ble fountain  that  could  have  sent 
forth  all  this  sparkling  delight." 

The  Autocrat  is  the  best  of  the 
series.     Holmes  said  of  it  in  Over 

♦Some  of  his  favorite  poems  are :  Old 
Ironsides,  The  Last  Leaf,  The  Boys,  My 
Aunt,  Nux  Postcoenatica,  The  Deacon's 
Masterpiece,  Aunt  Tabitha,  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  M.  D.,  How  the  Old  Horse  Won 
the  Bet,  Bill  and  Joe,  The  Chambered 
Nautilis,  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bun- 
ker Hill  Battle,  Hymn  of  Trust,  The  Liv- 
ing Temple,  What  We  All  Think,  A 
Sunday  Hymn. 
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the  Teacups,  "The  first  of  the  series 
came  from  my  mind  almost  with 
an  explosion,  like  the  champagne 
cork;  it  startled  me  a  little  to  see 
what  I  had  written,  and  to  hear 
what  people  said  about  it."  "The 
Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table 
is  mainly  taken  up  with  discussion 
of  theological  subjects.  It  lacks 
much  of  the  spontaneity  of  The 
Autocrat,  The  Poet  at  the  Break- 
fast  Table  is  more  serious  than  its 
predecessors  and  giyes  its  author's 
views  on  social,  literary,  and  intel- 
lectual questions.  Over  the  Teacups, 
written  when  Holmes  was  eighty,  is 
reminiscent  in  its  character. 

Holmes  does  not  rank  high  as  a 
novelist.  He  was  skilful  in  por- 
traying character,  but  lacked  dra- 
matic power;  he  could  introduce 
humor,  but  lacked  constructive 
ability.  His  novels  were  written 
with  a  purpose.  Elsie  Venner  was 
written  to  show  the  effects  of  pre- 
natal influences :  Shortly  before  the 
birth  of  Elsie,  her  mother  was  bit- 
ten by  a  rattlesnake,  and  the  child 
showed  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  snake. 

The  Guardian  Angel  illustrates 
the  law  of  heredity.  A  Mortal  An- 
tipathy  is  also  psychological  and 
physiological  in  its  character. 

Holmes  wrote  two  biographies: 
memoirs  of  John  Lathrop  Motley 
and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  both  of 
whom  were  his  life-long  friends. 

His  medical  essays  were  written 
for  medical  association  meetings 
and  coirege  classes.  They  were 
scholarly,  original, and  created  wide- 
spread attention  and  discussion.' 

In  1886  Holmes  went  to  Europe, 
accompanied  by  his  daughtCF,  Mrs. 
Sargent.  From  the  time  of  their 
arrival  in  Liverpool  to  the  end  of 
their  stay  it  was  a  triumphal  tour. 
So  many  invitations  were  received 
that  they  had  to  have  a  secretary  to 
answer     them.       Holmes     wrote: 


"Breakfasts,  luncheons,  dinners, 
teas,  receptions  with  spread  tables, 
two,  three,  four  deep  of  an  evening, 
with  receiving  company  at  our  own 
rooms,  took  up  the  day."  They 
met  many  eminent  Englishmen, 
among  them  Browning,  Tyndall, 
and  Gladstone.  Sir  Henry  Irving 
paid  them  special  attention,  and 
they  were  guests  of  Tennyson  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Lowell  wrote: 
"He  is  enjoying  himself  immensely, 
and  takes  as  keen  an  interest  in 
everything  as  he  would  have  done 
at  twenty.  I  almost  envy  him  this 
freshness  of  genius.  Everybody  is 
charmed  with  him,  as  it  is  natural 
they  should  be." 

Degrees  were  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  universities  of  Edin- 
burgh, Cambridge,  and  Oxford. 

Not  only  was  Holmes  witty  and 
brilliant,  but  he  was  genial,  love- 
able,  broadly  sympathetic.  He  once 
said: 

"I  do  not  know  what  special  gifts 
have  been  granted  or  denied  me; 
but  this  I  know,  that  I  am  like  so 
many  others  of  my  fellow-creatures 
that  when  I  smile,  I  feel  as  if  they 
must;  when  I  cry,  I  think  their 
eyes  fill ;  and  it  always  sems  to  me 
that  when  I  am  most  truly  myself, 
I  come  nearest  to  them,  and  am 
surest  being  listened  to  by  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  larger 
family  into  which  I  was  bom  so 
long  ago." 

A  large  circle  of  friends  made 
Holmes'  declining  days  pleasant, 
and  his  son  tenderly  cared  for  his 
beloved  father.  About  1886  a  cat- 
aract began  to  form  over  one  of  his 
eyes.  He  called  it  a  caf-a-ract  in 
the  kitten  stage  of  development." 
While  it  did  not  destroy  his  sight 
it  dimmed  it  so  that  he  had  to  do 
most  of  his  writing  through  an 
amanuensis.  While  his  faculties 
gradually  failed  he  was  spared  a 
long  illness.     He  was  able  to  take 
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his  usual  walk  up  to  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  He  died  in  his 
chair  October  7,  189-4 — eighty-five 
years  old — old,  did  we  say, 

"Call  him  not  old  whose  visionary  brain 
Holds  o'er  the  past  its  undivided  reign. 
For   him    in   vain   the   envious    seasons 

roll 
Who  wears  eternal  sunshine  in  his  soul." 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  In  what  fields  of  activity  was 
Holmes  eminent? 

2.  In  what  year  was  Holmes  born 
and  why  was  it  a  remarkable  one  ? 

3.  What  did  he  think  about  heredity? 

4.  Why  was  the  class  of  '29  famous? 

5.  Tell  about  Holmes  the  Doctor. 

6.  Tell  about  Holmes  the  Teacher. 

7.  What  great  service  did  Lowell  do 
for  Holmes? 

8.  Tell  of  Holmes  the  Poet. 

9.  Have  sung  "Hymn  of  Trust."  be- 
ginning with  "O  Love  Divine,  that  stoop- 
ed to  share. 

10.  Have  recited  in  concert  The 
Chambered  Nautilis. 

11.  Have  three  favorite  poems  read. 

12.  Have  ten  girls  give  quotations 
from  Holmes. 

13.  Tell  of  the  Autocrat  series  and 
give  quotations. 

14.  Tell  of  Holmes  the  Novelist. 

15.  Tell  of  Holmes  the  Man. 

16.  Why  has  Holmes  been  called  "his 
own  Boswell?" 


CIIAR.XCTERISTIC    QUOTATIONS    FROM 
THE  AUTOCRAT  SERIES. 

**I  have  just  been  to  hear  some 
music-pounding.  It  was  a  young 
woman,  with  as  many  white  muslin 
flounces  round  her  as  the  planet  has 
rings,  that  did  it.  She  gave  the 
music  stool  a  twirl  or  two  and 
fluffed  down  upon  it  like  a  whirl  of 
soap-suds  in  a  hand-basin.  Then 
she  pushed  up  her  cuffs  as  if  she 
were  going  to  fight  for  the  cham- 
pion's belt.  Then  she  worked  her 
wrists  and  her  hands,  to  limber  'em, 
I  suppose,  and  spread  out  her  fin- 
gers till  they  looked  as  though  they 
would  pretty  much  cover  the  key- 
board,  from   the  growling  end   to 


the  little  squeaky  one.  Then  those 
two  hands  of  hers  made  a  jump  at 
the  keys  as  if  they  were  a  couple  of 
tigers  coming  down  on  a  flock  of 
black  and  white  sheep,  and  the 
piano  gave  a  great  howl,  as  if  its 
tail  had  been  trod  on." — The  Poet 
at  the  Breakfast  Table. 

"  *I  wish  I  were  half  as  good  as 
many  heathens  have  been,'  I  said — 
'Dying  for  a  principle  seems  to  me  a 
higher  degree  of  virtue  than  scold- 
ing for  it;  and  the  history  of  the 
heathen  races  is  full  of  instances 
where  men  have  laid  down  their 
lives  for  the  love  of  their  kind,  of 
their  country,  of  truth,  nay,  even 
for  simple  manhood^s  sake  or  to 
show  their  obedience  or  fidelity.' 
What  would  not  such  beings  have 
done  for  the  souls  of  men,  for  the 
Christian  commonwealth,  for  the 
King  of  Kings,  if  they  had  lived  in 
days  of  larger  light?  Which  seems 
to  you  nearest  heaven,  Socrates 
drinking  his  hemlock,  Regulus  go- 
ing back  to  the  enemy's  camp,  or 
that  old  New  England  divine  sit- 
ting comfortably  in  his  study  and 
chuckling  over  his  conceit  of  cer- 
tain poor  women,  who  had  been 
burned  to  death  in  his  own  town, 
going  *roaring  out  of  one  fire  into 
another?'"— r/jc*  Professor  at  the 
Breakfast  Table. 

**I  do  not  advise  you,  young  man, 
even  if  my  illustration  strikes  your 
fancy,  to  consecrate  the  flower  of 
your  life  to  painting  the  bowl  of  a 
pipe;  for,  let  me  assure  you,  the 
stain  of  a  reverie-breeding  narcotic 
may  strike  deeper  than  you  think 
for.  I  have  seen  the  great  leaf  of 
early  promise  grow  brown  before 
its  time  under  such  Nicotian  reg- 
imenc,  and  thought  the  umbered 
meerschaum  was  dearly  bought  at 
the  cost  of  a  brain  enfeebled  and  a 
will  enslaved."— r/zr  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Tabic. 
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Grace  Ingles  Frost 
Wondrous  fairy, 

Liv/ely,  merry, 

prom  her  elfin  mour|taiqs  steep, 
^he  corr|e3  tapping, 
trapping,  rapping, 

Yo  Vouse  nature  frorri    h|er  sleep. 

Ligh+ly,  lightly, 

yhen  rr|ore    sprightly, 
^h|e    doth  whisper  to  th|e  trees; 
yhey  uqheeding, 
^he  conrjes  speeding. 
Laughing,  sqouting,  on  'h|e  breeze. 

On  s|-|e  presses, 

While  her  tresses, 
Like  diaphj'noLis  silver  cloud, 

J-' I  oat  behind    her 

^oon  to  birjd   her 
To  the   past^  ar|d   form   her  shroud. 

Lo,  qoW  sobbin-.j; 

jhe  sets  throbbing 
i}ature's  hear*  touched  by  her  ^ears, 

!>oq<.^er    slumber 

Dothj  not  cumber; 
3prina   in   fftst've   Tobt"?  apoea^s. 


•EVERY  IDLE  WORIT/* 

Maud  Baggarley. 


"I  wish  that  you  young  ones 
would  get  out  from  under  my  feet ! 
Isn't  there  any  place  on  earth  to 
play  except  here  in  the  kitchen?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Benton,  irritably, 
slapping  first  one  child  then  the 
other.  "Now  take  yourselves  off, 
and  dop't  let  me  catch  sight  of  you 
for  a  good  long  while/' 

"Madge,  quit  dawdling  over 
those  dishes." 

"Mary,  aren't  you  ever  going  to 
bring  those  apples?  YouVe  slower 
than  molasses  in  January." 

"Seems  as  tho*  we  never  make 
any  head- way  with  our  work,"  she 
grumbled  as  she  bent  over  the  few 
remaining  apples  in  the  pan  on  the 
table  before  her. 

The  soft  untidy  hair  fell  about 
her  flushed  face,  which  was  covered 
with  a  fine  fret-work  of  wrinkles, 
and  her  toil-worn  hands  trembled 
with  fatigue  and  nervousness.  She 
had  been  up  since  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, preparing  food  for  the  men  who 
were  thrashing  the  grain,  and  every 
nerve  in  her  body  twitched  from 
weariness. 

"I  wish  that  mother  would  quit 
her  eternal  nagging,"  sighed  Mar- 
garet, only  cross  words  from  morn- 
ing 'til  night.  Thrashers  or  no 
thrashers,  winter  or  summer,  the 
same  old  thing — scolding  and  fault 
finding  from  sun-rise  'til  sun-set. 
I  feel  *ike  running  away,"  she 
muttered  setting  her  lips  in  a  firm 
line. 

"She  is  dear  tho'  "  murmured  the 
girl,  her  face  .  softening  as  she 
glanced  toward  her  mother,  "but 
she  is  killing  herself  to  feed  us  pie 
and  cake,  and  to  ruffle  our  dresses, 
while  we  are  starving  for  kind 
words." 


"What  did  you  say,  Madge?" 
asked  her  mother  glancing  up  at 
her. 

"Nothing  much,"'  returned  Mar- 
garet hurrying  away  to  the  pantry 
with  a  pile  of  dishes. 

The  hot  summer  sun  beat  down' 
upon  the  old  fashioned  frame  farm- 
.house  making  the  low  ceilinged 
kitchen  seem  like  a  furnace,  but  the 
work  still  went  on,  tho'  the  girls 
looked  longingly  out  of  the  window 
at  the  hammock ,  under  the  shaJy 
apple-trees. 

At  last,  however,  the  supper  was 
prepared  and  with  sighs  of  relief 
the  girls  dropped  down  upon  the 
porch  step  and  watche<l  the  men 
drive    in    from    the    field. 

"Where  are  the  babies,  mother?" 
asked  Mr.  Benton  as  the  men  were 
gathering  about  the  long  table. 

"I  sent  them  out  to  play,  hours 
ago,  and  I  have  been  so  busy  that  I 
forgot  all  about  them,"  returned 
his  wife.  "It's  strange  that  they 
have  remained  away  so  long"  she 
went  on  in  a  troubled  voice.  "They 
usually  come  into  the  house  sev- 
eral times  during  the  afternoon  to 
get  a  piece." 

"^Tilly  is  up  in  the  hay-loft 
asleep,"  volunteered  one  of  the  men. 
I  saw  her  there  when  I  threw  the 
hay  down  for  the  horses,  but  she 
was  sleeping  so  soundly  that  I 
hadn't  the  heart  to  wake  her." 

"Surely  Teddy  wis  somewhere 
near,"  ejaculated  the  worried  moth- 
er. 

"Didn't  see  anything  of  him,"  said 
the  man. 

"I  guess  I'd  better  take  a  look," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Benton  jumping  up 
from  the  table.     I've  always  been ' 
afraid    of    them     falling    into  the 
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river/'  he  remarked  when  fiis  wife 
had  left  the  room. 

"River,  nothing,"  laughed  one  of 
the  men,  "the  kid  is  all  right.  In 
mischief  somewhere  TU  be  hound.'* 

Mr.  Benton  did  not  wait  to  hear 
the  end  of  the  sentence  but  hasten- 
ed out  to  the  barn. 

Climbing  up  into  the  hay-mow  he 
awoke  his  daughter  but  his  little 
son  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
When  word  was  brought  by  Milly, 
to  this  effect  the  hungry  thrashers 
forgot  their  hard  day's  work  and 
savory  supper  and  assisted  Mr. 
Benton  in  his  search. 

Every  foot  of  ground  on  the  big 
farm  was  gone  over  but  not  a  trace 
of  Teddy  could  they  find. 

One  by  one  the  neighbors  joined 
in  the  quest  and  finally  the  author- 
ities of  the  town  near  by  were  noti- 
fied. All  night  long  white-faced 
men,  with  lanterns  sought  for  the 
missing  boy. 

Frightened  women  stood  huddled 
in  little  groups  about  the  house, 
waking  anxiously  and  fearfully 
for  the  child  to  be  brought  home. 

Mothers  with  babes  clasped  to 
their  breasts  hugged  their  little 
ones  closer  as  they  looked  with  com- 
passionate eyes  upon  the  mother 
who  sat  among  them  with  white, 
trembling,  lips  and  empty  arms. 

Party  after  party  returned  with- 
out the  boy.  In  the  early  dawn 
when  preparations  were  being  made 
to  drag  the  river  Mr.  Benton,  his 
face  drawn  and  gray,  returned  to 
the  house  to  comfort  his  wife  who 
waited  in  the  porch  for  her  little 
son. 

"And  I  said— I  said  that  I 
didn't  want  to  see  him  for  a  good 
long  while,  and  the  Lord  has  taken 
me  at  my  word,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Ben- 
ton on  her  husband's  shoulder. 

"There,  there,"  he  exclaimed, 
drawing  his  arm  closer  about  her, 
"don't  take  on  so,  Mar\'.  You 
meant  well." 


"Yes,  meant  well,"  she  exclaimed 
bitterly.  "I've  always  meant  well — 
in  everything — in  my  home  mak- 
ing and  everything ;  and  what  has 
it  amounted  to?  Failure.  I've  never 
taken  time  to  "mother"  the  boy  and, 
now,  perhaps  I  shall  never  have  the 
chance,  "O  my  child — my  child!" 
she  cried. 

And  then  after  a  long  silence, 

"John,  say  that  he  isn't  dead. 
Surely,  surely  the  Lord  will  give 
me  another  trial." 

A  loud  shout  came  from  the  barn 
and  Mr.  Benton  arose  hastily  from 
the  porch  chair  but  remained  stand- 
ing with  his  arm  about  his  half- 
fainting  wife. 

"All  right."  came  the  cry  again, 
"We've  found  him.  And  one  of 
the  men  appeared  carrying  the 
child. 

Although  sick  from  fright  and  fat- 
igue he  was  unhurt  and  fell  asleep 
even  while  his  mother  caressed  him. 

"Where  did  you  find  him, 
Brown?"  asked  Mr.  Benton  at 
length  when  his  wife  had  grown 
calm. 

"Among  the  bales  of  hay  in  the 
barn,"  was  the  answer. 

"Did  you  try  to  move  all  those 
bales  ?  Why  there  are  tons  and  tons 
of  it,  man !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Benton. 

"We  didn't  need  to  move  all," 
returned  Brown,  "only  a  few  bales." 

"What  ever  made  you  think  of 
looking  there,"  enquired  Mrs.  Ben- 
ton wonderingly. 

"Well,"  said  Brown,  "I  climbed 
up  there  to  get  a  coil  of  rope  which 
had  ben  thrown  up  on  one  of*  the 
bales.  I  heard  a  queer  noise  and  so 
investigated.  Teddy's  voice,  laugh- 
ing and  crying  together — tho'  he 
was  getting  pretty  hoarse — guided 
me  to  the  right  place.  I  couldn't 
get  him  out  alone,  so  I  called  the 
men.  We  found  him  wedged  in 
a  crevice  Ix^tween  the  bales. 

"lie  was  down  several  fetl^xvdW 
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it  hadn't  been  for  the  rope  we 
wouldn't  have  found  hhn  for 
weeks — ^perhaps  not  until  spring. 
He  says  that  he  called  and  called 
but  couldn't  get  any  one  to  come." 

"Poor  little  chap/'  said  the  fath- 
er huskily. 

"Then  we  moved  the  hay,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Brown,  "I  was  afraid  it 
would  cave  in  when  we  were  trying 
to  get  it  out  of  the  way." 

"I  can't  thank  you,"  faltered  Mr. 
Benton    at    length. 

"Don't  try,"  said  Brown  gruffly 
as  they  clasped  hands,"  I  have  a  boy 
his  age." 

"Teddy  has  been  given  back  to 
us  from  the  dead,  John,"  said  Mrs. 


Benton  when  they  were,  at  last, 
alone  together,  "and  I  am  going  to 
show  the  Lord  that  I  appreciate  His 
gift.  And  I  am  going  to  make  a 
home  for  you  and  the  children  in- 
tead  of  keeping  a  "boarding-house" 
as  I  have  done — and  one  which 
you  all  want  to  get  away  from," 
she  added  whimsically  the  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks. 

"I  am  glad  of  that^  Mary,"  said 
Mr.  Bnton  folding  her  in  his  arms. 
"You  have  been  fretting  away 
your  good  looks  and  all  for  noth- 
ing. We  don't  need  fine  things  to 
eat  and  wear,  we  only  need  com- 
mon things — bread  and  butter  and 
happiness." 


UNITED    IDEALS. 

Leila  Marler  Hoggan. 


When  you  were  near  me  the  tri- 
vial things  were  wont  to  touch  my 
life,  and  mar  my  peace  of  mind,  and 
shift  the  sunlight,  and  cast  shadows 
o'er  my  way.  I  loved  you  then,  as 
now ;  and  clung  to  you  in  fear  lest 
our  ideals  should  fail. 

But  when  the  vast  gray  prairie 
and  the  human  world  stretched  out 
between  U5,  and  the  mighty  depths 
of  ocean  held  us  far  apart,  then 
my  very  being  sobbed  with  loneli- 
ness. My  little  world  grew  empty. 
And  the  things  of  worth  and 
beauty  lost  their  value.  The  songs 
of  nature  breathed  a  sadder  theme, 
in  token  of  your  absence.  And 
even  in  the  undertone  of  life,  a 
note  of  pathos  trembled. 

Then  my  spirit  went  across  the 
mighty  deep  to  meet  your.  own. 
And  in  some  vast  unknown  we  met 
each  other  soul  to  soul.  We  stood 
together  by  a  surging  sea  and  look- 
ed back  on  our  past.  We  counted 
there  our  heartaches  and  our  fool- 
ish tears  and  vain  regrets ;  until  the 
past  had  faded  from  our  view. 

Then  rose  the  future,  bathed    in 

Jrple  light  and  glinted  o'er  with 


brilliant  hues  of  gold.  We  spoke 
no  word.  But  in  our  hearts  a  pray- 
er arose, — a  prayer  of  joy  and 
peace.  We  knew  that  all  the  bright 
to-morrows  would  be  ours  to  fill 
with  sweetest  sacrifice  and  joyful 
work.  We  knew  that  in  this  earth 
life  we  should  meet  again  and  do 
the  work  that  God  had  meant  that 
we  should  do.  All  the  trivial  things 
of  life  had  lost  their  power  to  chafe 
my  soul.  A  sweet  calm  rested  all 
about  us. 

Since  then.  Dear  Heart,  my  very 
being  is  in  tune  with  yours.  There 
is  no  pain,  or  lonliness.  or  fear,  or 
anguish,  or  regret.  My  time  and 
all  I  have  and  am  belong  to  you, 
in  righteousness.  And  such  sur- 
render is  not  sacrifice,  but  sweetest 
joy.  The  world,  with  all  its  mighty 
forces,  may  swing  between  us :  but 
our  souls  will  be  united.  And  to- 
gether, in  sweet  harmony,  shall 
we  mount  the  heights  of  the  eter- 
nities, and  stand  before  the  bar  of 
God,  unselfish,  virtuous,  sublimely 
happy.  Prepared  to  enter  on  an- 
other course,  the  way  that  leads 
to  Everlasting  Life. 


THEIR  niNG. 

(An  Alletfoor.) 
Grace  Ingles  Frost. 


The  way  was  narrow,  straight, 
steep,  rough,  and  long,  and  the  two 
women  who  walked  it  side  by  side, 
bore  heavy  burdens. 

The  land  thro'  which  these  wo- 
men traveled  was  far  from  their 
home  and  the  dwelling  place  of  their 
King.  A  land  to  which  their  King 
had  permitted  them  to  go  in  order 
that  they  might  gain  an  experience 
that  would  develop  them  and  he\^ 
them  to  progress. 

After  they  had  lived  in  this 
stranf^e  land  for  a  number  of  years 
the  Kine  sent  one  of  his  servants 
unto  them  with  a  message.  The 
servant  greeting  each  one  said — 
"My  Lord,  the  King,  commands  ye 
to  turn  your  faces  homeward  and 
he  doth  command  ye  to  carry  un- 
to him  never  casting  it  aside — a 
burden  which  he  hath  authorized 
me  to  place  upon  thy  shoulders/' 

"Yonder,"  said  he — pointing  to 
the  long,  rough  road — "is  the  way 
by  which  ye  must  return.  From  it 
branch  many  paths,  smooth  and 
flower  strewn,  but  beware!  heed 
them  not  if  ye  would  reach  your 
King." 

Both  women  made  obeisance, 
and  straightway  hastened  to  obey 
their  King's  command. 

The  burdens  were  assumed  and 
the  homeward  journey  was  com- 
menced. Day  by  day  as  they  la- 
bored on,  one  of  them,  noth with- 
standing the  heaviness  of  her  load, 
never  failed  to  notice  and  admire 
everything  admirable  that  she  be- 
held. The  blueness  of  the  sky,  the 
song  of  birds  and  breath  of  dis- 
tant flowers  were  all  sources  of  in- 
spiration to  her. 


If  a  child  crossed  her  path  she  was 
never  too  weary  to  give  it  a  loving 
word  and  caress  and  if  a  sister  grew 
tired  and  fell  by  the  way,  hers  was 
the  hand  extended  to  help  the  un- 
fortunate one  to  arise.  When  she 
felt  her  burden  to  be  heavier  than 
she  could  endure,  when  her  feet 
were  torn  and  bleeding '  from  con- 
tact with  the  cruel  stones,  she  would 
banish  the  tears  from  her  eyes  and 
the  cry  of  agony  from  her  heart 
by  singing  praises  unto  Him  for 
whom  she  labored,  or  a  song  of 
hope  to  strengthen  the  one  who 
walked  by  her  side.  But  how  dif- 
ferent was  her  companion.  Life  to 
her  was  naught  but  vexation  of 
spirit.  Instead  of  being  cheered  by 
her  flriend's  hopeful  manner  she 
chided  her  for  what  she  termed  her 
lack  of  feeling.  Said  she — "If  your 
burden  were  as  great  as  mine,  you 
could  not  smile,  sing  and  think  this 
dreary  land  beautiful.  Why  clo  yon 
not  help  me  to  carry  my  burden  if 
yours  is  so  light  ?"  she  asked. 

She  who  banished  tears  with 
song,  hesitated.  Could  she  share 
another's  burden  and  carry  her  own 
as  well?  The  hesitation  was  but 
momentary.  Very  soon  a  goodly 
portion  of  her  companion's  burden 
was  transferred  to  her.  But,  still, 
she  who  saw  no  beauty  in  life,  com- 
plaihed.  She  upbraided  the  King 
for  assigning  them  such  a  rough 
road.  It  was  unjust  of  him,  she 
argued,  when  all  the  land  belonged 
to  him.  He  should  have  given 
them  an  easier  route  by  which  to 
return  to  their  home.  Then  she 
would  bemoan  the  fact  that  she 
was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  her 
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burden  unaided,  and  was  fearful  lest 
her  friend  should  receive  greater 
favor  from  the  King  than  she. 

And  so  they  traveled  on.  One 
with  face  turned  ever  toward  the 
Kingdom,  the  other  looking  back- 
ward, loath  to  leave  the  joys  of 
former  days. 

Midway  upon  their  journey  they 
met  an  aged  woman,  who  carried 
a  burden  so  heavy  that  she  groaned 
beneath  its  weight.  To  each  she 
turned  a  beseeching  face.  "Help,  oh 
help."  she  cried.  The  woman  who 
felt  that  her  King  was  dealing  un- 
justly wjth  her,  turned  her  should- 
er toward  her  aged  sister  saying — 
"Behold  my  burden — I  am  not 
strong  enough  to  carry  it  without 
help.  Can  I  then  help  some  one 
else?" 

Her  companion  said — "I  too  am 
weary,  but  I  will  help  you  all  1 
can.''  "All  I  can,"  meant  a  great 
deal,  for  the  load  was  lifted  from 
those  poor  bent  shoulders,  and  a 
protecting  arm  was  placed  about  the 
drooping  form.  Then,  wonder  of 
wonders,  she  who  w^as  helping  to 
carry  the  burden  of  others,  felt  the 
weight  of  her  own  no  longer. 
Suddenly  one  day  the  aged  woman 
disappeared  taking  her  burden  with 
her ;  and  shortly  afterward  a  chariot 
was  seen  approaching.  The  driver 
was  none  other  than  the  servant  of 
the  King  who  had  previously  visited 
the  women.  I'pon  reaching  them, 
he  saluted  her  who  had  so  earnestly 
endeavored  to  help  her  fellow  crea- 
tures. He  said — "The  King  sends 
thee  greeting.''  "He  has  sent  me  to 
carry  thee  to  a  place  w^here  thou  art 
to  further  prepare  thyself  to  meet 
Him  in  His  palace." 

The  woman's  heart  filled  with  joy 
at  the  prospect,  but  she  thought  of 
her  who  had   found  her  burden  so 


hard  to  bear.  She  asked — "Had  you 
not  better  take  my  sister?  She 
seems  to  suflFer  more  than  I." 

The  one  spoken  of  was  not  slow 
to  also  urge  her  plea,  but  without 
glancing  in  her  direction,  the  mes- 
senger answered,  <*Nay,  thou  art  the 
one  whom  the  King  desires,  thou 
who  hast  thought  of  others.*' 

"At  least,"  urged  the  woman,  "al- 
low me  to  carry  my  sister's  burden 
with  me,  that  she  may  find  the  way 
less  difficult  to  travel."  But.  again, 
the  servant  of  the  King  answered, 
-Xay." 

With  mingled  feelings  of  regret 
and  joy  she,  for  whom  the  King  had 
sent,  entered  the  chariot.  They  soon 
arrived  at  their  destination.  In  that 
l)Iace,  of  which  the  servant  had 
six)ken,  the  woman  remained  until 
one  day  the  King's  messenger  again 
visited  her.  Then  she  was  con- 
ducted to  the  palace.  As  in  humility 
she  bowed  before  the  King,  he 
spoke  her  name  and  bade  her  ex- 
amine two  burdens,  which  were 
laying  at  his  feet.  Obedient  to  his 
command  she  did  so:  and  lo!  she 
was  filled  with  amazement.  One  of 
the  burdens  was  naught  but  huge 
black  stones :  the  other,  a  jewel  set 
crown  of  gold.  The  King  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  lifting  the  crown 
l)laced  it  upon  her  head  saying.  "Be- 
liold  thy  burden,  my  daughter." 

The  other,  he  continued,  pointing 
to  the  stones,  was  the  burden  of  her 
who  was  thy  companion  in  that 
land  from  which  I  called  thee,  she 
hath  cast  it  aside." 

"l)Ut  father,"  asked  the  woman, 
"Will  she  never  reach  her  King?" 

"Xay.  nay,  my  daughter,"  an- 
swered he,  she  hath  rejected  her 
King.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Love, 
Self  hath   no   inheritance." 
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The  glance  at  the  sky  out  the 
window  caused  me  to  sit  up  sudden- 
ly and  look  out.  .  A  gray  plain  rolled 
out  to  touch  a  rose  colored  sky,  and 
the  rose  colored  sky  in  turn  rolled 
upward,  paling  as  it  went,to  touch  a 
q^ray  and  blue  mist,  a  turquoise  sky 
in  which  heavy  masses  of  clouds 
like  gilded  airships,  hung  becalmed. 
The  edge  of  the  big  yellow  sun 
rose  out  of  the  ground,  and  I  held 
my  breath  with  delight  as  I  watched 
it  come  slowly  up.  Just  then,  how- 
ever, the  train  whirled  off  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  as  trains  have  a 
habit  of  doing,  and  I  lost  the  whole 
view  of  the  sunrise  and  found  my- 
self staring  out  at  fields  of  ripe  cot- 
ton. 

For  miles  and  miles  and  miles 
ahead  of  us  the  tall  brown  cotton 
])lants  stood  in  rows  waving  their 
white, puffy  heads  in  the  breeze.  The 
plants  were  fenced  off  just  as  our 
corn  fields  are  fenced  off,  and  down 
the  rows  were  scattered  Mexicans 
from  four-year-old  babies  to  gray 
haired  old  women,  picking  cotton 
as  fast  as  the  cumbersome  blankets, 
which  they  wore  to  protect  them 
from  the  cool  morning  air,  would 
permit. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see 
the  Mexicans  at  work  so  early  for 
usually  when  we  passed  through 
.1  town  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  natives  were  wrapped  in 
their  blankets  huddling  against  the 
walls  of  their  straw  or  adobe  huts, 
dozing  in  the  sun.  I  found  out  af- 
terward, however,  that  the  owner  of 
that  particular  plantation  was  an 
.American  who  believed  in  that  little 
Cjerman  proverb  which  says, 
"Morgen  stude  hat  gold  in  Munde," 


(the  morning  hours  have  gold  in 
the  mouth) ,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
teach  the  lazy  Mexicans  the  truth 
of  the  saying  by  employing  a  very 
strong  businesslike  American  over- 
seer, who  lived  on  the  plantation  and 
who  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of 
waking  early,  as  well  as  several 
spasmodic  alarm  clocks. 

As  we  went  further  south  the 
country  became  greener.  Tall  grace- 
ful palms  and  swaying  pepper  trees 
were  everywhere,  and  by  the  time 
that  we  begun  to  pass  through  the 
fields  of  maguey^  plants  we  had  al- 
most forgotten  the  terrible,  hot, 
sandy  desert  that  we  had  passed 
through  the  day  before,  and  had 
completely  forgotten  that  it  was 
Jar;iary  and  that  three  days  before 
we  had  ploughed  out  of  our  own 
city  through  two  feet  of  frozen 
snow. 

The  cultivation  of- the  maguey 
plant,  (which  we  know  as  the  cen- 
tury plant)  is  one  of  the  chief  in- 
dustries of  Mexico,  because  pulque, 
the  national  drink  of  Mexico  is  ob- 
tained from  it.  Pulque,  (a  liqi^d 
that  looks  like  cocoanut  milk),  is  to 
the  Mexican,  what  whiskey  is  to  the 
.American,  what  ale  is  to  the  Eng- 
lishman, what  beer  is  to  the  German 
and  what  vodka  is  to  the  Russian, 
only  that  it  will  make  a  Mexican, 
an  American,  an  Englishman,  a 
( ^rman  or  a  Russian  drunk  quicker 
than  whiskey,  ale,  beer  and  vodka 
combined — at  least,  so  1  was  told. 
It  is  not  hard  to  get  Pulque.  The 
plants  grow  easily,  requiring  very 
little  care  until  they  are  old  enough 
to  i)roducc  pulque.  When  the  plant 
is  old  enogh,  the  natives  cut  out  the 
central  part  of  each  plant,  leaving 
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a  sort  of  a  cup,  into  which  all  of  the 
juice  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant  flows.  Then  they  allow  it  to 
remain  in  the  plant  for  several  days 
before  dipping  it  out  and  putting  it 
in  jars. 

When  we  were  speaking  of  the 
puque,  the  conductor  told  us  laugh- 
ingly that  as  we  were  nearing  Mex- 
ico City,  we  had  better  buy  enough 
pulque  to  last  us  while  there,  so  that , 
we  would  not  run  the  risk  of  catch- 
ing typhoid  fever  from  the  drink- 
ing water  which  they  said  was  very 
bad  there.  But  as  we  soon  came  to 
a  stop  in  a  small  village  and  saw 
several  filthy  old  women  selling 
pulque,  I  decided  then  that  I  would 
rather  take  chances  on  drinking  the 
water. 

Besides  the  old  pulque  sellers  at 
the  station,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  thousand  other  kinds  of  "sellers.** 
Men  pushed  a  handful  of  opals  un- 
der your  nose  and  said,  "Un  dollar.** 
Men  and  women  with  the  most 
beautiful  straw  baskets  handed  them 
to  you  and  said,  "Cingo  Centavo," 
no?  Cingo  Centavo,  sisenor?  Ban- 
ana women,  apple  women,  straw- 
berry women,  pine  apple  women, 
lemon  women,  lime  women,  orange 
women  and  pomegranate  women 
showed  us  their  wares  and  plead- 
ed with  us  to  buy.  Men  oflFered 
pieces  of  exquisite  drawn  work,  of 
every  size  and  design  for  almost  no- 
thing, if  they  found  that  we  would 
not  biiy. 

But  the  people  with  goods  to  sell 
were  not  the  only  ones  who  swarm- 
ed around  us.  Beggars  of  every 
size  and  description  came  to  the  car 
windows  and  whined  for  money. 

"Una  Centavo?'*  "Una  Centavo'* 
was  heard  from  every  side,  and 
once  we  heard  a  small  voice  pipe 
out,  "Will  you  please  give  me  a 
cent,  mister?**  and  looking  up,  we 
saw  a  muchacha,  (little  boy)  whose 
eyes  were  fairly  popping  out  of  his 


head  because  he  had  succeeded  in 
asking  for  a  cent  in  "Americana'' 
as  some  tourists  had  taught  him  to 
do. 

We  went  on,  and  the  huts  and 
adobe  shacks  became  thicker  and 
thicker.  People  attired  in  holiday 
clothes,  for  it  was  Sunday,  came 
down  the  long  country  roads  on 
their  way  to  their  neighbor's  or  to 
the  city  with  their  mandolins  and 
guitars  slung  over  their  shoulders. 
They  all  seemed  to  be  going  toward 
the  south — the  men  attired  in  enor- 
mous sombreros,  skin  tight  trous- 
ers, blouses,  and  eton  jackets — the 
women,  for  the  most  part  barehead- 
ed or  wearing  a  large  scarf,  and 
dressed  in  bright  dresses  of  all  hues. 

As  we  watched  these  people  com- 
ing down  the  roads,  the  train  sud- 
denly careened  around  a  loop  and 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  big  cover- 
ed station,  very  much  like  the  sta- 
tions of  the  large  cities  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  stepped  down  and 
were  immediately  besieged  by 
swarms  of  greasy  peons,  (a  peon  is 
a  man  of  the  poorest  working  class 
in  Mexico)  who  almost  tore  our 
valises'  from  our  hands  in  their  at- 
tempt to  earn  a  few  cents.  We 
hung  desperately  to  all  our  bags  and 
inside  pockets  where  we  had  stored 
our  valuables,  and  were  pushed 
along  with  the  crowd  into  the  sta- 
tion. There  we  sat  down  our  bags 
and  stepped  outside  to  look  at  the 
far-famed  city. 

The  station  was  some  little  dis- 
tance back  from  the  street  and  was 
shut  off  from  it  by  a  big  iron  fence 
which  had  two  gates,  one  for  enter- 
ing and  the  other  for  leaving  the 
station.  Fine  carriages  and  auto- 
mobiles were  drawn  up  against  the 
curbing  within  the  station  yard — 
some  of  them  were  empty  waiting 
for  passengers, — other  held  gaud- 
ily dressed  women  and  men  who 
had  come  to  the   station  to  greet 
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friends.  The  women  appeared 
gaudily  dressed  to  me,  because  on 
Sie  street  they  were  attired  in  the 
yellows,  pale  blues,  bright  pinks, 
and  flaring  reds — in  the  velvets,  and 
satins  and  silks  which  American 
women  'use  for  the  theatre,  the 
opera,  or  the  ball. 

Their  faces  looked  diflfer^nt  from 
those  of  the  American  women  too. 
I  think  I  shall  not  be  giving  away 
any  secrets  when  I  say  that  the 
American  women  work  for  a  pink  and 
white  complexion,  that  is,  a  skin 
soft  and  natural  as  a  child's,  while 
the  Spanish  women  seem  to  crave 
a  perfectly  white  skin  and  satisfy 
their  craving  by  daubing  on  enough 
white  powder  to  make  their  faces 
look  like  a  marble  mask. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  station 
was  empty,  except  for  a  few  beg- 
gars, and  some  dangerous  looking 
policemen,  who  strutted  up  and 
down  the  walk  in  their  white  duck 
trousers  and  blue,  brassbuttoned 
coats  as  proudly  and  solemnly  as  if 
the  long  pistols  and  swords,  which 
they  wore  suspended  from  their 
hips  by  a  flashing  red  cord,  gave 
them  all  the  honor  and  authority  in 
the  country.  Although  Mary  and  I 
were  rather  awe-struck  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  officers,  we  were 
not  so  badly  frightened,  but  that 
we  dared  stay  at  the  station  alone 
while  Mr.  Duncan  (Mary's  father) 
and  Jim  (Mary's  brother)  went  in 
search  of  some  of  our  friends  whose 
addresses  we  had. 

We  had  just  settled  comfortably 
•  on  a  bench,  when  we  heard  a  great 
tramping  of  horses  feet  near  the 
back  door,  and  going  there  we  saw 
two  fine  horses,  which  were  hitched 
to  a  large  express  wagon,  rearing 
and  plunging,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  driver,  a  funny  little, 
bald-headed  Mexican  with  a  cigar- 
ette in  his  mouth.  The  horses  sQon 
stopped  plunging  and  then  the  driv- 


er shook  the  rein  out  several  times 
and  said,  "sst,"  but  neither  horse 
budged.  In  vain  the  driver  lashed 
them  with  his  whip  and  beat  them 
with  a  pole  and  continued  to  "sst.** 
Then  the  station  ^<>iterers  began  to 
gather.  They  pushed  the  wagon  at 
the  back  while  the  driver  said  "sst" 
and  lashed  the  horses,  but  the  horses 
moved  not  a  step.  All  the  loiter- 
ers gave  up  and  the  driver  got 
down  and  went  into  the  cantina 
(saloon)  nearby  and  left  his  horses 
standing. 

There  had  been  so  much  Spanish 
jabber  going  on,  a  great  part  of 
which  rhust  have  been  the  most 
awful  profanity,  judging  from  the 
balky-horse  scenes  that  I  have  seen 
in  America,  that  as  soon  as  the 
Mexican  disappeared,  Mary  and  I 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"I  can  make  those  horses  go,''  I 
said,  "Any  horse  will  move  if  you 
pat  it  and  coax  it." 

Mary  laughed  at  the  thought  of 
my  going  out  to  a  Mexican  team 
in  the  rejir  of  a  big  railway  station 
in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  attempt- 
ing to  lead  two  balky  horses,  as  un- 
concernedly as  if  we  were  at  home 
in  our  own  stables.  But  she  did  not 
expect  to  see  me  try  it. 

I  was  bent  on  trying,  however, 
so  I  walked  softly  out  to  them  and 
began  to  pat  them,  and  finding  that 
they  stood  so  quietly,  I  took  hold  of 
their  bits  and  pulled,  speaking  to 
them  coaxingly  all  the  while.  But 
the  horses  stood  as  quietly  as  they 
had  done  when  I  patted  them,  and 
as  I  looked  up  at  Mary  in  despair.  I 
saw  her  on  the  side-walk,  doubled 
up  with  laughter,  and  near  was 
the  Mexican  driver  clapping  his 
hands  and  saying,  **Brava  Ameri- 
cana." 

"It's  warm  down  here,  isn't  it?" 
I  said  to  Mary,  dropping  the  horses' 
bits  instantly  and  walking  back  to 
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the  sidewalk,  as  I  wiped  my  face 
with  my  handkerchief. 

Mary  was  laughing  too  much  to 
speak,  so  I  threw  mvself  down  on 
a  bench  and  wiped  my  face  again, 
wondering  if  everyone  felt  as  un- 
comfortable as  I  did  when  he  at- 
tempted to  make  a  grand  stand  play. 

I  was  still  wondering  about  such 
things  and  thinking  that  chagrin  is 
as  hard  to  bear  in  Mexico  as  it  is 
in  the  United  States  when  Mr.  Dun- 
can and  Jim  came  bursting  in  and 


said  that  everything  was  arranged 
and  that  we  had  only  half  an  hour 
to  bet  to  the  bull  fight. 

The  sun  came  out  again  for  me 
immediately,  and  as  we  walked 
down  the  wide,  asphalted  streets, 
with  their  little  parked  corners,  the 
beauty  of  it  all  was  so  great,  that 
I  was  intoxicated  with  pleasure. 

The  fever  of  the  south  had  caught 
me,  and  a  craving  for  the  sunny 
land  had  been  implanted  in  my 
blood. 


SALVATION  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

Stisa  Young  Gates, 


The  principle  changed  by  various  reli- 
gions.— It  is  a  principle  of  grace, — of 
mercy. — of  power, — and  of  exaltation. 

A  few  of  the  religions  of  the 
world  have  retained  the  truth  of  a 
possible  salvation  for  the  dead,  al- 
though all  have  corrupted  the  or- 
iginal simplicity  and  purity  of  that 
truth.  The  ancient  religions  of 
Buddha  and  Brahma,  grasping  at 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  existence  be- 
fore this  life  and  one  after,  in  both 
of  which  soul-experiences  may  be 
and  are  acquired  by  each  individual, 
twist  this  truth  by  proclaiming  their 
belief  in  numberless  existences  on 
this  earth.  They  assert  that  the  in- 
dividual is  born  over  and  over,  on 
this  planet,  until  the  soul  has 
achieved  victory  over  the  passions, 
and  until  the  human  will  has  been 
subjected  to  the  divine  Will.  Thus 
they  have  misinterpreted  the  truths 
of  pre-existcnce  and  of  salvation  for 
the  dead.  Again ,  the  Catholic,  re- 
taining the  tradition  of  both  these 
glorious  truths,  and  yet  failing  to 
preser\'e  them  in  their  purity  and 
simplicity,  perverts  the  meaning  of 
them  by  saying  masses  for  the  dead 
**to  get  them  out  of  purgatory,''  and 


then  offers  up  petitions  to  this  and 
that  saint,  asking  for  their  interces- 
sion to  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  be- 
lieves, in  some  traditional  way,  that 
the  love,  faith,  and  prayers  of  the 
(lead  are  still  active  and  powerful; 
they  can  still  help  or  hinder  us  mor- 
tals here  on  earth.  Just  how,  or 
just  why,  he  is  unable  and  perhaps 
unwilling  to  find  out.  And  his  dis- 
torted views  of  the  truth  are  so 
mixed  with  the  fogs  of  tradition  and 
apostacy  that  they  are  dangerous 
instead  of  glorious. 

The  spiritual  atmosphere  about 
us  is  impregnated  with  all  grades  of 
s])irits  and  influences.  When  any 
man  or  woman  seeks  the  help  of  a 
sj)irit  or  power,  or  uses  any  name 
with  which  to  appeal  for  unseen 
help  or  guidance,  save  that  of 
Christ,  he  is  liable  to  be  overcome 
by  the  seductive  spirits  which  sur-  * 
round  us  mortals.  There  is  one 
name,  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
there  is  one  priesthood,  which  is  af- 
ter the  order  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
only  through  these  two  principles 
of  power,  exercised  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  any 
man  or  woman  safe  and  secure  from 
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deceit  and  darkness.  The  Scrip- 
tures are  very  plain  and  explicit  on 
these  points. 

The  fact  that  there  are  compar- 
atively few  of  God's  children  who 
have,  in  life,  accepted,  or  even 
known  about,  the  fulness  of  His 
Gospel,  gives  the  student  of  religion 
a  profound  depression.  He  asks 
is  there  any  justice  in  a  scheme  of 
salvation  which  will  usher  himself 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and 
keep  out  his  lovely  mother  and  his 
noble  father?  Because  they  died 
before  they  knew  anything  about 
Christ's  Gospel,  must  they  be  con- 
signed forever  to  a  place  of  tor- 
ment and  unrest?  Why,  who 
would  not  gladly  give  up  his  own 
blessing  that  his  mother  or  father 
might  'enjoy  it?  Thus,  the  enquir- 
er for  life's  true  religion  stands 
appalled  before  this  mystery.  The 
Catholic  tells  him  that  if  he  will 
pay  the  priest  so  much  money 
there  will  be  a  stated  number  of 
prayers  to  get  his  mother's  soul  out^ 
of  purgatory.  And  then,  asks  the* 
neophyte,  what  about  my  father, 
and  my  grandparents,  and  so  on 
and  on?  The  Catholic  answers 
that  the  money  and  prayers  can 
go  as  far  as  they  may,  and  then — 
then,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  pro- 
nunciamento  of  the  late  Pope,  the 
souls  of  all  those  who  were  born 
prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ  are 
without  and  beyond  the  saving 
grace  of  atonement  administered 
through  Christ.  Well,  we  have  no 
quarrel  with  any  man  or  his  re- 
ligion, because  each  lives  accord- 
ing to  his  light :  but  such  doctrines 
are  not  congenial  to  the  mind  of 
an  Israelite. 

What  divine  grace  is  manifest- 
ed through  this  principle  of  salva- 
tion for  the  dead.  The  love  and 
consideration  of  God  is  shown  not 
only  to  a  few  of  His  children  but 
to  every  soul  that  has  lived  upon 


the  earth.  None  are  too  little, 
none  too  great,  none  too  remote 
and  none  are  forgotten;  all  come 
under  this  loving  banner  of  salva- 
tion, but  not  all  in  the  same  glory. 
Some  spirits  who  are  rebellious 
and  contentious  may  require  ages 
and  aeons  in  which  to  comprehend 
and  embrace  the  pure  truths  of  the 
Lord's  teachings;  but  for  all  there 
is  hope,  power,  grace,  mercy,  and 
ultimate  salvation  for  all,  save  the 
unhappy  sons  of  perdition.  What 
have  the  religions  of  the  world  to 
offer  in  place  of  this  glorious  prin- 
ciple ? 

The  mercy  of  this  principle  is 
manifest  to  the  weakest  under- 
standing. That  peace  and  salvation 
may  reach  as  far  and  travel  as  fast 
as  sin  and  suffering,^ this  is  a  di- 
vine doctrine.  That  neither  time, 
nor  death,. nor  error,  may  stop  the 
progress  of  the  mercy  of  God  to 
the  remotest  dweller  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  to  the  last  child  born  on 
earth ,  this  thought  is  joy !  What 
happiness  such  a  principle  pours 
into  the  human  soul,  just  to  con- 
template it  in  its  simplicity ! 

Salvation  for  the  dead  is  also  a 
principle  of  power;  for  not  only 
does  this  princi])le  benefit  the  dead 
who  did  not  hear  the  sound  of  the 
everlasting  gospel  upon  earth,  it 
also  reacts  powerfully  and  surely 
upon  the  living  person  who  does 
work  connected  with  salvation  for 
the  dead.  To  write  about  it ;  to  go 
securing  facts  concerning  dead 
kindred ;  to  go  into  the  Temples  of 
the  living  God,  and  there  officiate 
for  the  dead ;  all  these  things  bring 
immediate  power  and  blessing  to 
every  one  who  thus  labors.  In 
blessing,  one  is  blessed.  Whether 
the  (lead  have  power  and  faith  in 
offering  up  prayers  to  God  for 
their  living  kindred  who  are  work- 
ing for  them,  or  whether  the  prac- 
tice of  the  principle  itself  is  its  o\k\\ 
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highest  reward,  it  matters  not.  The 
power  and  gifts  which  come  to  the 
living  soul  who  works  for  the  dead 
is  as  sure  and  incontestable  as  are 
the  facts  of  heat  and  light.  Every 
one  who  has  labored,  in  the  least 
degree  in  the  work,  can  testify  to 
the  truth  of  this  principle  of  power 
connected  with  salvation  for  the 
dead.  Such  are  called  "Saviors  on 
Mount  Zion."  And  are  they  not 
thus  heirs  and  joint-heirs  with 
Jesus  Christ?  For,  through  this 
work  of  salvation  for  the  dead,  they 
more  nearly  approach  the  work  of 
the  Savior  than  in  any  other  way, 
save  when  they  are  out  in  the  mis- 
sion field  trying  to  convert  men  to 
the  truth. 

It  is  likewise  a  principle  of  ex- 
altation. The  Savior  tells  us  that 
he  that  would  find  his  soul  must 
first  be  willing  to  loose  it  in  Him 
and  His  work.  In  no  other  way 
can  men  so  completely  prove  their 
devotion  to  Christ,  and  their  com- 
plete abandonment  of  selfish  ag- 
grandizement, than  by  devoting 
their  time,  their  means,  and  life  it- 
self to  the  redemption  of  the  dead. 
There  is  here  no  chance  for  men  to 
deceive  themselves  with  false  mo- 
tives ;  there  is  no  earthly  honor  at- 
tached to  the  work  of  redemption 


for  the  dead;  there  is  no  worldly 
emolument,  no  seeking  for  nor  se- 
curing the  praises  of  men.  The 
man  or  woman  who  undertakes  to 
work  for  the  salvation  of  the  liv- 
ing may  not  always  be  sure  that 
some  vanity  or  selfish  ambition 
does  not  mingle  with  his  higher 
motives,  and  thus  reduce  his  power 
and  his  sure  reward.  But  when  he 
labors  for  the  redemption  of  the 
dead,  there  is  positively  no  chance 
for  selfish  motives  to  creep  in  and 
corrupt.  Those  for  whom  he  la- 
bors are  not  visible,  cannot  weep 
out  their  gratitude  on  his  neck  nor 
praise  him  for  what  he  has  done. 
No  man  stands  ready  to  g^ve  him 
money  or  profit  because  of  his  la- 
bor ;  he  is  alone  with  his  own  heart, 
in  this  matter;  and  only  God  and 
the  spirits  for  whom  he  officiates 
know  of  his  work,  and  measure  his 
devotion.  To  them  alone  can  he 
look  for  reward  or  for  recognition. 
And,  with  such  motives,  his  heart 
is  sure  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
of  selfish  and  corrupt  desires.  We 
do  not  pose  before  our  Maker. 

Thus  we  may  conclude  that  sal- 
vation for  the  dead  is  a  principle  of 
grace,  mercy,  power  and  exaltation. 
What  did  the  ancient  saints  think 
about  this  principle  ? 


STARVED    FOR    AFFECTION. 

David  Dexter. 


There  is  not  much  in  Hatchtown 
to  make  a  girl  wish  to  do  great 
deeds.  Not  that  strong  characters 
may  not  come  from,  arid  in  spite  of 
destitute  surroundings ;  but  there  is 
something  in  the  place  where  boys 
and  girls  run  bare-footed  that  tells 
their  fortune. 

Mary  grew  up  in  Hatchtown. 
She  was  more  susceptible  than  de- 


termined, and  hence  was  among 
those  governed  by  the  rule — she 
was  influenced  by  environment. 

And  Mary's  home  life  was  as 
bleak  as  the  country.  Her  mother 
died  before  she  was  six;  she  knew 
the  want  of  bread  and  the  value  of 
a  mended  garment  better  than  the 
multiplication  table ;  one  of  a  flock 
of  nine,  fed  by  the  father's  rough 
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hand  which  was  made  calous  by 
long  hours  of  work  and  care, — she 
had  little  of  tenderness  or  fond  ca- 
ress. 

The  step-mother  made  niatters  no 
worse.  Stockings  were  darned  of- 
tener,  food  was  better  prepared, 
and  every  comfort  that  the  toil  of 
one  woman  could  bring  was  given. 
There  was  no  harshness;  neither 
was  there  demonstrations  of  love: 
this  woman  was  just  and  even  and 
moderate, — she  seldom  kissed  or 
punished  her  own  offspring. 

There  was  lack  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  music  and  culture  and  in- 
spiring situation,  but  greater  than 
all  the  others  was  the  lack  of  affec- 
tion. 

Most  big:  educators  conclude  that 
the  critical  period  of  a  young  per- 
son's life  is  somewhere  between 
twelve  and  twenty.  Mary  came  to 
the  age  of  sixteen  with  all  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  her  nature.  She  yearn- 
ed for  something.  No  one  had  ever 
told  her  of  her  capabilities.  No 
friend  had  put  a  hand  in  hers  and 
expressed  a  love  for  her.  She  was 
hungry. 

Unfortunately,  Bill  came  to  the 
village  at  that  time.  He  was  un- 
learned, ungainly,  unseemly,  unde- 
sirable. Past  forty,  yet  he  paid  at- 
tention to  this  sweet-faced  maiden, 
so  lively  and  loving;  and,  "strange 
to  say,"  she  was  glad  to  receive  that 
attention.  By  some  manner  of  hyp- 
notic suggestion  this  manikin  ap-"" 
peared  to  her  a  lover.  The  impos- 
sible happened ;  by  a  legal  oath  these 
two  were  sanctioned,  lawfully,  as 
fit  companions. 

Scarcely  had  the  regulation  pe- 
riod for  hone)mioons  passed,  before 
Bill,  by  legal  necessity,  quit  the 
country.  She  went  with  him,  and 
together  they  sneaked  away.  For 
months  they  wandered  through  the 
deserts  of 'the  Na\-ajo  reservation. 


It  does  not  take  long  to  use  up 
ten  years.  The  birth  of  three  chil- 
dren and  some  other  hardships  will 
fill  the  time.  Mary,  the  woman, 
was  twenty*six  when  I  saw  her.  She 
told  me  the  story  of  which  I  have 
only  hinted.  She  told  how  in  giri- 
hood  she  had  eagerly  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  day  school  and  the  Sun- 
day school  and  the  other  associa- 
tions of  the. town,  meagre  as  they 
were. 

I  asked  why  she  did  not  wait  and 
work  for  a  suitable  companion, 
and  the  answer  was :  "I  couldn't  see 
ahead.  I  didn't  have  much  judg- 
ment. I  had  strong  feelings— I  was 
starving  for  affection.  Bill  was 
kind  to  me  and  was  the  first  to  take 
an  interest  in  me.  He  said  kind 
things  to  me,  he  put  his  arm  around 
me  and  said  he  loved  me.  I  couldn't 
do  otherwise,  the  longing  in  my  soul 
was  my  master!"  . 

Strong  tendencies  are  called 
weaknesses.  Very  good  people  are 
usually  without  any;  but  they  do 
not  live  long.  Virtuous  persons  are 
those  with  strong  feelings  mastered 
under  difficulties. 

"It  might  have  been"  that  Mary 
could  have  been  supplied  with  mu- 
sic and  painting,  or  something  else 
that  she  liked,  until  her  affections 
were  turned  sufficiently  to  save  her 
from  being  led  away.  But  the  thing 
she  needed  was  love  sincerely  ex- 
pressed from  father,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, friends. 

In  modern  medical  science,  the 
claim  is  made  that  by  supplying  all 
the  food  elements  required  for  the 
body,  the  appetite  will  not  go  astray. 
The  affections  are  analagous  if  not 
akin  to  the  appetites.  It  happens 
in  some  cases  that  advantages  and 
kindnesses  do  not  make  girls  im- 
mune from  doing  absurd  things  and 
following  unprofitable  paths,  but  as 
a  rule  proper  circumstances  make 
matrimonial  freaks  less  imminent. 


MANNERS  AS  WELL  AS   MORALS. 

Maria  Francis. 


From  the  title  of  our  subject,  we 
infer  that  we  may  base  our  remarks 
on  the  hypothesis' that  the  individ- 
uals we  are  considering,  are  trom 
a  moral  standpoint  as  relatively 
perfect  as  we  poor  mortals  can  ever 
hope  to  be.  Is  not  this  sufficient 
for  all  the  practical  purposes  of 
life?  An  honest  man  is  the  noblest 
work  of  God;  why,  then,  attempt 
to  add  a  veneer  of  polish  to  him. 
Take  a  diamond  in  the  rough — a, 
little  cutting,  a  little  polishing  of 
this  rare  gem,  will  add  to  its  lus- 
tre, utility,  and  value,  so  will  man- 
ners add  to  the  attractiveness  and 
value  of  an  honest  man. 

Shakespeare  says,  "Manners 
mark  the  man,  the  lack  of  them 
the  clown."  Manners,  to  be  at- 
tained, must  be  inculcated  early. 
The  child  must  first  be  taught  "self 
control,"  in  other  words,  **The 
Mastery  of  Temper/'  and  that  cool- 
ness of  mind  which  hinders  us  in 
later  life  from  expressing  by  words 
and  actions  those  passions  by  which 
we  are  inwardly  agitated. 

Our  honest  friend  will  say,  "I  al- 
ways say  what  I  think."  That  is 
very  well,  provided  always  that 
what  he  thinks  is  worth  saying. 

(lood  manners  and  good  breed- 
ing    vary    according     to    persons, 
places,  and  circumstances,  and  are^ 
only    to    be    acquired    by    observa- 
tion, and  experience. 

Laws  are  enacted  to  enforce 
good  morals,  or  at  least  to  pre- 
vent the  ill  effects  of  bad  ones,  in 
like  manner.  The  rules  of  society 
enforce  good  manners,  and  punish 
bad  ones,  and  as  the  immoral  man 
is  punished  by  law,  so  is  the  ill- 
mannered  one,  by  common  consent, 


banished  from  society.  Certain 
rules  are  therefore  demanded.  Ill- 
bred  people  are  as  unfit  for  business 
as  they  are  for  society. 

It  is  a  very  old  and  a  very  true 
maxim,  "That  those  kings  reign  the 
most  secure  who  reign  in  the  hearts 
of  their  subjects."  This  rule  is  ful- 
ly as  true  with  regard  to  private 
people.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to 
cultivate  the  art  of  pleasing.  A 
kindly  word,  a  kindly  act,  coming 
spontaneously,  will  often  make  a 
life-long  friend. 

Courteousness  costs  nothing,  and 
there  is  scracely  an  hour  in  the  dav 
when  it  cannot  be  practiced.  It  is 
acquired  by  a  constant  desire  to 
please  and  administer  to  the  wants 
and  pleasures  of  others.  Well-bred 
people  have  used  themselves  to 
these  things,  until  they  have  be- 
come a  part  of  their  natures.  How 
use  doth  breed  the  habit  in  the 
man ! 

Vulgarisms  are  an  unmistake- 
able  characteristic  of  bad  company, 
and  bad  education,  and  when  we  "are 
constantly  hearing  such  expressions 
the  most  rigid  care  is  required  to 
abstain  from  indulging  in  them. 

The  knowledge  which  the  world 
demands  can  only  be  acquired  by 
intercourse  with  it,  and  our  own 
observation,  attention,  and  appli- 
cation will  teach  us  more  than  all 
the  reading  wc  can  obtain  in  the 
finest  libraries. 

Another  most  necessary  adjunct 
to  manners  is  the  art  of  speaking 
well.  I  mean  not  only  grammati- 
cally, but  with  propriety.  The 
slight  bow  of  recognition,  the  back- 
ward step  to  allow  the  advance  of 
another,  the  attentive  ear  to  the  re- 
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marks  of  the  aged,  all  indicate 
good  manners  and  good  breeding 
and  are  essential  in  society. 

The  true  gentleman  is  distin- 
guished by  his  regard  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others,  even  in  the 
most  trivial  matters. 

Two  young  men  were  lecturing. 
One  was  a  Quaker.  While  the 
Quaker  was  listened  to  with  pleas- 
ure the  other  was  insulted  and  ill- 
treated.  "What,"  said  the  young 
man,  "is  the  secret  of  your  suc- 
cess ?"  The  Quaker  replied,  "I  will 
tell  thee,  friend.  Thee  says  if  you 
do  so  and  so  you  will  be  punished. 
I  say  if  thee  does  not  do  so  and  so 
thee  will  not  be  punished."  They 
both  said  the  same  thing,  but  it 
was  the  difference  in  the  way  they 
said  it.  Almost  everyone  can  re- 
call cases  where  pleasing  manners 
have   made   the   fortunes   of   doc- 


tors, divines    and  others    in  every 
wal^?  of  life. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  traveling 
from  Scotland  to  London.  An  old 
gentleman  who  had  forgotten  his 
railway  rugs  entered  the  carriage. 
My  friend  insisted  that  he  use  his, 
as  he  was  a  young  man  and  could 
better  bear  the  cold.  On  arriving 
in  Londoa  they  exchanged  cards, 
and  my  friend  thought  no  more  of 
the  circumstances  until  about  two 
years  after,  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  a  lawyer  in  Edinburgh 
informing  him  that  the  old  gentle- 
man had  died  and  left  him  a  large 
fortune. 

The  first  law  of  good  manners 
which  epitomizes  all  the  rest  is 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  True  courtesy  is  simply 
the  application  of  this  golden  rule 
in  our  social  condition. 
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Blanche  Kendall, 

And  so  I  turn  and  look  at  you  and  smile, — 
And  so  you  bend  your  eyes  on  mine  ugain, — 

Those  wond'ring,  gracious  eyes,  in  whose  sweet  depths 
The  angels  must  hceve  whispered  once,  "Amen," 

God  hears  the  echoes  of  our  souls, — 

Unknown  He  turns  the  pain  to  prayer: 
The  fighting  of  the  Earth  for  Earth 

Is  lost  when  Souls  face,  haggard,  bare. 


And  He  Himself  was  ne'er  more  near! 

Oh,  silent  was  the  earth,  the  skies! 
And  then  a  mist — the  silence  broke. 

Sweet,  I've  the  vision  of  your  eyes! 


ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC, 

Katie  Grover, 


On  the  third  of  May,  just  at" 
noon,  our  ship  sailed  out  of  San 
Francisco  bay  bound  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  Hong  Kong.  On 
the  way  we  were  to  stop  at  Honolu- 
lu, Territory  of  Hawaii,  U.  S.  A., 
at  the  three  great  Japanese  ports, 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki, 
and  from  there  on  to  Manila,  Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Our  steamer  is  called  "The  Amer- 
ican Maru"  and  belongs  to  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha  (Oriental  Steamship 
Company).  It  is  of  English  con- 
struction, is  in  charge  of  an  Eng- 
lish captain,  purser,  doctor,  chief 
steward  and  stewardess,  while  all 
the  sailors,  cabin  boys  and  waiters 
are  either  Japanese  or  Chinese. 

The  ship  is  not  so  large  as  I  ex- 
pected to  find  it,  but  is  very  clean, 
comfortable  and  well  furnished. 
On  the  bridge  deck  is  a  parlor,  con- 
taining a  good  library,  piano,  di- 
vans, writing  desks,  etc.  The  din- 
ing room*  is  downstairs,  and  is  ar- 
ranged at  meal  times  in  a  very  in- 
viting, artistic  manner.  The  ser- 
vice is  good,  and  the  Chinese  wait- 
ers, in  their  odd  blue  mandarin  cos- 
tumes, with  their  solemn  faces,  and 
their  long  black  quques  dangling 
l>ehind  them,  arc  very  picturesque. 


I  went  down  to  tiff  an  (luncheon) 
soon  after  the  ship  sailed,  as  the 
keen  ocean  air  had  already  given 
me  an  appetite,  and  I  wisely 
thought  I  had  better  eat  while  I 
was  able  to  enjoy  it.  The  menu 
list  had  such  a  variety  of  good 
things  that  I  hardly  knew  which  to 
choose.  One  thing  which  I  decided 
to  try  I  think  I  shall  never  wish  to 
taste  again,  and  that  was  anchovy 
on  toast.  It  was  so  tiny  that  I 
could  scarcely  see  it,  but  one  wee 
nibble  was  enough.  I  afterwards 
laid  all  my  sickness  to  that  little 
mite  of  an  innocent-looking  ancho- 
vied  toast. 

TheJChinese  waiters  were  very 
attentive,  too  much  so,  in  fact :  for 
if  you  but  raised  your  eyes  from 
your  plate,  lo!  it  was  gone,  when 
perhaps  you  hadn't  begun  to  eat. 
Next  thing  the  menu  card  was 
thrust  into  your  hand,  and  you 
had  to  try  something  else,  this  time 
content  to  keep  your  eyes  riveted 
to  your  plate  until  through. 

One  meets  with  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple on  board  ship,  but  as  my  time 
is  to  be  taken  up  more  in  describ- 
ing the  different  countries  which 
we  visited,  I  shall  not  dwell  much 
on  my  ship  acquaintances.     There 
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are  a  great  many  teachers  bound 
for  the  PhUippine  Islands;  several 
globe-trotters,  who  are  going  to 
make  connections  at  Hong  Kong, 
China,  with  Asiatic  lines  for  a 
journey  through  Europe,  and  then 
return  home  by  way  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  then  there  are  two  wealthy  New 
York  men  who  are  going  to  Japan, 
there' to  reside  for  a  year  or  so,  and 
marry  Japanese  women.  Then  I 
suppose  they  will  return  home,  leav- 
ing the  poor  little  Jap  women  be- 
hind to  weep  and  mourn,  with  per- 
haps a  child  or  two  who  will  wait 
and  watch  for  the  father  who  will 
never  return. 

I  am  told  that  it  is  now  quite  the 
fad  among  our  American  men  to  go 
to  Japan  and  marry  their  pretty 
girls,  and  live  with  them*  until  the 
novelty  wears  off,  and  then  desert 
them  as  easily  as*  a  child  would 
throw  away  a  broken  toy,  and  re- 
turn home  as  free  as  before.  A 
great  many  men  go  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  half-civilized  Filipino  girl. 
What  a  terrible  birth-right  for  the 
offspring  of  such  ill-assorted 
unions. 

I  had  not  been  on  the  boat  many 
hours  when  a  storm  arose.  It  is 
always  dreadfully  rough  both  in 
going  out  and  coming  in  San 
Francisco  bay,  but  the  captain  said 
it  was  rougher  than  usual  this  time. 
1  watched  the  sailors  stretch  a  large 
canvas  along  the  sides  of  the  big 
deck  to  prevent  the  huge,  black, 
angry  waves  from  rushing  in;  and 
then  as  the  ship  began  to  vibrate 
and  rock  from  side  to  side,  my  head 
got  dizzy  and  I  was  glad  to  find 
my  cabin,  which  was  reached  with 
>ome  difficulty. 

That  night  I  had  my  first  expe- 
rience with  sea-sickness,  and  I  can- 
not say  that  I  enjoyed  it  in  the  least. 
The  storm  raged  so  fiercely  that  it 
seemed  to  me  the  ship  was  being 


shaken  to  pieces,  bounced  in  the  air, 
and  tossed  over  and  over  in  the 
waves,  and  every  moment  I  won- 
dered if  it  would  be  our  last.  Be- 
tween the  lulls  of  the  storm  could 
be  heard  the  loud  commands  of  the 
ship's  sailors  overhead.  Every- 
thing not  stationery  in  our  state- 
room danced  a  jig;  doors  banged, 
our  clothes  waved  back  and  forth 
on  their  hooks,  toilet  articles  from 
the  table  scattered  in  every^  direc- 
tion. Finally  I  grew  so  sick  that  I 
wished  the  ship  would  hurry  and  go 
down  and  end  my  misery. 

Next  morning  there  were  very 
few  people  able  to  venture  out.  Men 
and  women  alike  suffered  with  sea- 
sickness, and  it  was  so  cold  that  all 
were  content  to  remain  in  their 
stuffy  little  state-rooms,  wrapped  in 
blankets  and  shawls. 

On  the  third  day  all  were  decid- 
edly better,  and  the  passengers  be- 
gan to  plan  for  a  month's  round  of 
pleasure.  From  now  on  those  who 
were  free  from  sea-sickness  and  the 
care  of  children,  did  nothing  but 
enjoy  themselves.  They  had  break- 
fast in  bed,  arose  in  time  for  the 
11  a.  m.  beef  tea  on  deck,  read,  af- 
ter tifFan  played  bridge  until  time  to 
dress  for  dinner,  and  in  the  evening 
danced,  had  music,  or  again  played 
bridge. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of 
very  small  children  on  board,  and 
none  of  them  took  very  kindly  to 
ocean  life.  The  ship  was  altogether 
too  small  for  their  restless  little 
feet,  the  food  too  rich,  and  they 
slept  very  poorly  on  account  of  the 
great  noise  overhead,  as  tHe  merry 
throng  in  the  evening  walked  back 
and  forth,  laughing,  singing,  and 
talking.  It  was  always  after  mid- 
night before  the  ship  was  quiet,  and 
then  at  4  a.  m.  began  the  washing 
of  decks,  and  such  a  commotion  as 
they  made,  as  they  scrubbed  and 
scoured   and   turned   ^reat  streams 
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of  water  all  over  both  decks.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  got  more  than 
two  or  three  hours*  sleep  at  the  most 
out  of  the  twenty-four. 

Every  morning  I  was  up  at  5  a. 
m,,  had  a  salt-bath  in  a  large  tub, 
and  w^ent  on  deck.  There  was  a 
big  tank  of  salt  water  at  one  end, 
where  one  could  don  a  bathing 
suit  and  take  a  swim,  but  I  never 
tried  it. 

On  "the  fifth  day  out  we  sighted 
land.  It  was  quite  a  treat  to  us  all 
after  nearly  a  week  of  sky  and  wa- 
ter. The  children,  I  think,  were  the 
most  delighted,  at  least  they  were 
more  demonstrative  in  showing 
their  pleasure.  As  the  coral  reef 
came  in  sight,  it  was  beautiful  to 
see.  Sky  and  sea  were  gloriously 
bhie,  and  the  sun  turned  every  rip- 
ple of  the  waves  into  a  mass  of  dia- 
monds, amid  the  deep  muffled  roar 
of  the  surf. 

Suddenly  our  ship  was  surround- 
ed by  a  throng  of  native  diving 
boys  who  began  crying  out:  ''Mon- 
ey, money/'  The  passengers  on 
deck  laughed,  and  searched  iheir 
pockets  for  small  change.  Down 
flew  the  bright  silver  into  the  wa- 
ter; down  sank  the  black  heads  of 
the  divers  until  nothing  could  be 
seen  of  them ;  then  up  like  a  flash 


they  bobbed  again,     showing     lh< 
money  between  their  w^iite  teeih- 

Tlonoluki  possesses  one  of  the 
best  harbors  in  the  world,  the  outly-j 
ing  coral  reef  adding  to  its  value 
by  the  protection  they  afford  ships ' 
from  the  violence  of  *  tropical 
storms.  The  American  cable  ex- 
tends across  the  Pacific  from  I  Ion* 
olulu  to  Manila. 

On  reaching  shore,  my  com^ 
panion  hired  a  carriage,  and  wi 
drove  around  the  beautiful  city  of 
Honolulu.  The  streets  were  wide^ 
and  clean,  over-arching  trees  grew 
on  either  side  of  the  road.  We  saw , 
the  umbrella  tree,  bamboo,  cocc 
palm,  mango,  guava,  orange,  bana^ 
na,  breadfruit,  alligator  pear,  and 
many  more  which  I  did  not  learn 
the  names  of,  and  huge-leaved, 
wide-spreading 'trees,  exotics  from 
the  south  sea  islands.  The  fire- 
tree,  blazing  with  bright  scarlet 
blossoms,  was  also  seen  in  nearlj 
every  yard. 

The  air  was  heavy  with  tlie  per- 
fume of  the  oleander,  tuberose, 
lily,  rose,  and  various  other  flow- 
ers. The  houses  were  large  and 
pretentious,  with  wide  verandas 
which  were  almost  completely  hid- 
den by  great  masses  of  vines.  Ferns 
and     flowers     bordered     well-kept 
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lawns  and  fences  and  walls  were 
overrun  with  vines,  amongst  which 
the  passion  flower,  jassemine,  gera- 
nium; and  fern  flourished  in  great 
profusion. 

As  we  drove  along,  we  saw  great 
piles  of  fruit  stacked  up  for  sale — 
oranges,  bananas,  strawberries,]' ap- 
ayas,  cocoanuts,  grapes,  watermel- 
ons. The  Hawaiian  women  present 
a  pleasing  appearance,  their  large 
round  faces  beamings  good  natu  red- 
ly, and  their  ample  "Mother  Hub- 
bard" dresses  always  so  scrupulous- 
ly clean  and  neat.  They  are  a  very 
hospitable,  pleasant  people. 

We  drove  through  the  park  and 
saw  many  fine  trees,  some  peacocks, 
and  deer.  We  got  out  at  the 
aquarium  and  saw  some  wonder- 
fully colored  fish,  the  oddest  and 
brightest-hued  fish  I  ever  beheld. 
There  were  also  several  large  seals 
in  a  big  tank  behind  the  aquarium. 

On  the  second  day  in  Honolulu 
we  went  out  to  the  beach  and  sat  in 
the  sand  watching  the  children  at 
play.  It  was  a  beautiful  place,  just 
back  of  a  large  hotel.  The  cool 
breezes  came  and  fanned  our 
cheeks  and  we  felt  very  lazy  and 
contented.  Not  far  off  could  be 
seen  the  surf-bathers,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  watch  them  swim- 
ming and  splashing  in  the  sea.  Car- 
rying large  "wave-sliding  boards" 
under  their  arms,  they  would  walk 
far  out  to  meet  the  waves,  then 
pushing  their  boards  before  them, 
dive  under,  and  then  come  up 
again,  their  curly  black  heads  bob- 
bing about  like  a  lot  of  corks. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  a  sky  never 
was  so  blue,  an  ocean  never  so  ra- 
diant with  varying  color  as  in  that 
beautiful  Hawaiian  country.     One 


could  spend  months  there  and 
never  grow  weary,  so  magnificently 
has  nature  endowed  everything. 
One  woman  has  called  it  "the  en- 
chanted land,"  and  said  that  "if  we 
were  to  remain  in  Hawaii  for  a 
year,  we  should  just  sit  down  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  moon  upon 
the  shore  and  forget  home,  and  be 
content  to  fall  asleep  in  a  half 
dream,  and  return  no  more."  The 
climate  is  considered  remarkably 
healthful,  owing  to  the  altitude  and 
the  refreshing  sea  breezes. 

I  should  have  enjoyed  a  trip  up 
to  Kilauea,  the  largest  active  vol- 
cano in  the  world.  The  mountain 
scenery  must  be  very  fine,  but  as 
we. were  only  in  Honolulu  two  days 
we  saw  none  of  that  except  in  the 
distance. 

The  wharf  on  the  afternoon  we 
left  Honolulu  was  one  dense  mob 
of  natives,  who  had  come  to  take 
leave  of  their  friends.  There  was 
a  Japanese  doctor,  his  wife  and 
children,  coming  on  board,  bound 
for  Japan.  He  was  so  loaded  down 
with  wreaths  and  garlands  of  odor- 
ous and  brilliant  blossoms  that  he 
could  hardly  get  up  the  gangway, 
and  his  wife  the  same.  Many  of 
the  other  passengers  who  had 
friends  in  Honolulu  had  likewise 
been  attired  with  the  gay  festoons. 
All  was  excitement  and  laughter 
amid  tears,  as  farewells  were  said, 
and  the  ship  about  to  start.  Tlien 
the  gang  plank  was  removed,  the 
whistle  gave  a  prolonged  shriek, 
the  ship  moved,  when  off  came  all 
those  beautiful  garlands  of  flowers 
from  the  passengers,  and  were 
slung  overboard  to  the  friends  on 
shore,  who  were  loudly  shouting 
their  alohas  to  the  departing  voy- 
•  agers. 


TIMELY   TOPICS. 

CONCERNING    FAT£NT    MEDICINES. 

Aunt  Su. 


There  has  been  so  many  and  such 
strong  articles  recently  prepared  for 
the  eastern  magazines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taking  patent  medicines  that 
it  would  seem  alipost  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  this  subject  here  at 
home.  Added  to  this  onslaught  by 
the  magazines  are  the  splendid  ef- 
forts of  Congress  which  have  forced 
all  medicine  vendors,  in  common 
with  all  food  producers,  to  print  the 
formulas  of  their  prescriptions.  One 
wonders  at  the  persistent  ignor- 
ance and  carelessness  of  enlighten- 
ed people  in  the  face  of  this  great 
effort.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  many  of  our  girls  are  so  ex- 
tremely busy  with  school  and  home 
duties,  and  are  withal  so  loyal  to 
home  publications,  that  they  see  lit- 
tle and  know  less  of  this  violent  at- 
tack and  resulting  purification  of 
some  of  the  most  dreadful  evils  of 
this  system  of  home  nursing.  So 
that  we  are  fully  justified  in  mak- 
ing a  few  statements  and  drawing 
some  conclusions  in  this  corner 
where  we  meet  once  a  month. 

If  you  would  know  who  takes 
patent  medicines,  just  institute  an 
inquiry  among  your  friends  as  to 
cough  drops,  tonics,  hair  restorers, 
face-lotions,  pills,  and  powders  gen- 
erally. You  will  discover  that  the 
credulity  of  the  great  mass  of  indi- 
viduals is  almost  beyond  belief.  If 
my  sister  has  taken  cough  drops 
for  a  cold,  has  experienced  a  tem- 
porary relief,  I  ought  to  be  quite 
satisfied  to  begin  with  the  same ' 
brand  of  deadly  mixture,  and  take 
it  right  along  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  although  I  am  not  liable  to 
live  long,  if  I  begin  this  fatal  habit. 


And  if  I  want  physic,  I  have  only  to 
ask  my  neighbor  what  are  her  pet 
pills,  and  my  way  is  smoothed  down 
to  a  painful  future  demise,  or  a  still 
more  painful  lingering  invalidism. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  everybody  is 
his  own  physician,  nowadays,  as 
was  never  the  case  in*  the  days  of 
our  grandmothers.  For  then  one 
really  depended  upon  some  mother- 
ly old  nurse  or  doctor,  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly few  home  remedies  were 
so  simple  and  so  efficacious  that  the 
nurses  and  quaint  old  doctors  were 
not  kept  so  exceedingly  busy  as 
one  might  expect.  The  doctors  are 
now  the  busiest  of  men ;  they  ride  in 
automobiles,  and  are  among  our 
richest  citizens.  One  is  sometimes 
led  to  ask  the  burning  question : 
Are  there  any  fewer  deaths  than  in 
the  good  old  days,  or  is  there  any 
less  sickness?  Add  to  this  fact  that 
the  drug  store  is  the  best  paying 
business  in  the  communitv,  and  you 
have  a  condition  which  may  well 
call  for  serious  thought ;  at  least  on 
the  part  of  a  people  who  profess  to 
believe  in  the  revelations  given  in 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  in  re- 
gard to  these  matters. 

There  are  two  certain  traits  in 
human  nature  which  is  the  cause 
of  this  modern  condition.  Peo- 
ple love  life  and  hate  responsibility. 
When  a  man  or  his  child  is  taken 
sick,  he  is  first  frightened  as  to  the 
result,  and  second,  he  is  unwilling 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  at- 
tacking a  foe  of  such  hidden  and 
mysteriously  fatal  powers.  No  mat- 
ter how  strong  or  how  intelligent 
the  man,  he  is  at  once  cowed  by 
his  subtle     enemy,    disease.     And 
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then  happens  one  of  two  things.  He 
either  asks  the  advice  of  his  friend 
or  neighbor,  or  sends  for  his  doc- 
tor. Far  better,  if  the  man  has  no 
faith,  and  his  wife  and  mother  no 
nursing  skill,  far  better  for  such  a 
man  to  send  for  the  doctor,  than  to 
accept  the  ignorant  and  deadly  ad- 
vice of  a  neighbor  who  prescribes 
a  pill  or  lotion  about  which  he  is 
ignorant  and  superstitious.  Talk 
about  superstition ;  why  doctors  and 
drug  stores  have  wrapped  about 
them  most  of  the  old  mantles  of  su- 
perstition which  once,  enveloped 
tow-strings  and  a  rabbit's  foot.  The 
mother  of  today  is  as  much  per- 
suaded of  the  unknown  occult  pow- 
ers of  her  family  physician  as  she 
once  was  of  the  efficacy  of  the  asa- 
fetida  bag  which  hung  about  her 
own  childish  heck  to  shield  her 
from  the  malevolent  powers  of  the 
scarlet  fever. 

In  this  age  of  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, it  is  most  surprising  to  find 
our  keenest  intellects  unwilling  to 
bend  a  single  thought  to  the  simple 
causes  of  disease  and  the  simple 
remedies  for  most  afflictions. 

Nearly  everybody  takes  patent 
medicines,  in  one  form  or  another, 
and  most  of  the  people  are  densely 
ignorant  of  what  the  stuflF  thev  ad- 
minister to  themselves  contains  or 
its  effects  upon  the  human  body. 
That  most  of  the  modern  medicines 
are  composed  of  violent  poisons 
which  may  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  one  organ,  whije  capable  of 
doing  the  greatest  damage  to  some 
other,  very  few  know,  and  appar- 
ently they  don't  care.  Wise  and 
cautious  physicians  are  extremely 
careful  how  they  administer  men- 
thol, yet  it  forms  the  base  of  most 
common  cough  medicines.  If  taken 
judiciously,  this  drug  may  help  the 
throat,  but  if  continued,  it  will  de- 
stroy the  heart  and  stomach.  Most 
physics  are  now  composed  of  some 


cascara,  mixed  with  aloes  and  other 
drugs  and  minerals.  Aloes  can  be 
taken  by  strong  men,  but  delicate 
women  have  no  business  with  it  at 
all.  While  many  pills  are  composed 
of  the  deadly  blue  mass  or  calomel, 
which  is  said  never  to  quite  leave 
the  human  system,  after  it  is  once 
taken  into  the  stomach.  Blue  ifiass 
is  a  strong  liver  corrector,  but  it 
is  a  preparation  of  mercury,  and  is 
most  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  ig- 
norant people.  Bromide,  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  is  almost  as  common 
on  the  toilet  tables  of  our  women 
as  is  face  powder ;  and  bromide  will 
utterly  destroy  the  brain  of  any  per- 
son, if  used  ignorantly  and  continu- 
ously. More  than  one  woman  is  in 
an  asylum  or  sanitarium  from  the 
sole  effects  of  this  dreadful  drug 
Bromb-quinine  or  bromo-seltzer  is 
supposed  to  be  a  harmless  purga- 
tive, but  it  lays  the  foundation  for 
more  nervous  collapses  than  any 
modern  medicine. 

It  is  highly  entertaining  to  the 
thinking  layman  to  see  the  circle- 
swinging  of  medical  opinions.  Some 
years  ago  castor  oil  was  sneered  out 
of  the  drug-stores ;  it  was  followed 
by  all  the  safe  and  simple  herbs  of 
our  grandmothers.  But  castor  oil 
has  come  forward  in  the  wake  of 
its  gentler  and  more  valuable  sister, 
olive  oil,  in  recent  times,  and  now 
it  bids  fair  to  displace  even  calomel 
and  aloes  as  a  purgative.  What  a 
boon  it  would  be  to  suffering  hu- 
manity to  have  the  drugs  sent  into 
retirement  with  all  the  poisons  and 
minerals,  leaving  the  gentle  and  an- 
cient herbs  and  water  treatments  tc 
come  to  the  front. 

Mothers  have  administered  poi- 
son in  the  form  of  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  to  babes,,  a  medi- 
cine which  is  as  dreadful  as  pare- 
goric, and  like  it  is  made  up  chief- 
ly of  laudanum,  thus  actually  ad- 
ministering certain    future     dls^-a^^^ 
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and  suffering  to  their  children 
through  the  kidneys  and  stomach. 
They  have  given  quinine,  bromide, 
menthol,  arsenic,  lead,  prussic-acid, 
and  mercury  and  then  they  wonder 
at  the  disease  which  stalks  now 
among  our  fair  daughters,  making 
them  a  race  of  physical  incompe- 
tents, unable,  and  too  often,  unwill- 
ing to  assume  the  blessed  burdens 
of  full  and  God-ordained  mother- 
liood. 

Then  there  are  the  deadly  face- 
washes,  the  powders,  the  skin- 
foods;  all  these  must  be  included 
in  this  death-dealing  list.  Girls 
little  know  how  many  after-skin 
diseases  come  from  these  poison- 
ous concoctions. 

What  are  we  to  do  ? 

If  you  must  powder,  use  the 
harmless  rice-powder  put  up  for 
infants.  If  you  need  physic,  use 
the  good  old  herb  remedies  taught 
you  by  your  grandmothers.  If  you 
have  a  cold,  there  is  hot  -water 
lemons  and  fasting.  Children,  thous- 
ands of  them,  have  been  taken 
successfully  all  through  the  infant 
diseases,  and  brought  to  vigorous 
and  useful   manhood  and  woman- 


hood, without  a  single  visit  of  a 
doctor,  and  certainly  without  any 
of  the  fatal  patent  medicines. 

Should  a  word  be  said  about  go- 
ing to  the  Lord  with  all  one's  bodily 
ailments,  as  we  do  for  our  mental 
ones?  I  am  almost  persuaded  I 
shall  be  termed  a  crank,  a  fanatic, 
a  "back-number,"  if  I  dare  to  ad- 
vocate such  an  out-of-date  method. 
But,  thank  God,  there  are  still  some 
Saints  left,  who  have  sufficient 
faith  and  experience  to  trust  to  that 
Father  who  sent  us  here,  and  who 
will  keep  us  here  till  He  is  ready 
for  us  to  go  back  to  Him,  and  who 
has  promised  us  to  heal  every  dis- 
ease, stop  every  evil,  put  aside  ev- 
ery death  that  is  not  ordained  or 
permitted  by  Himself.  There  is 
bound  to  be  a  reaction  in  regard  to 
the  drug-habit,  and  the  Saints  will 
begin  to  w^ake  up  soon  to  their  duty 
in  this  matter.  But  meanwhile,  if 
you  cannot  get  faith  and  if  you 
must  have  medicine,  pray  go  to  an 
intelligent  Latter-day  Saint  physi- 
cian, who  will  not  give  you  poison 
ignorantly,  and  who  is,  no  doubt, 
honestly  striving  to  act  in  wisdom 
in  his  mysterious  profession. 


THE  KING'S  DAUGHTER. 

Ruth  M.  Fox. 


Who  is  she — this  beautiful  wo- 
man who  carries  her  head  like  a 
princess,  yet  is  so  gracious  withal 
that  smiles  play  about  her  mouth 
like  sunbeams  on  a  half-blown  rose, 
and  whose  personality  gladdens  all 
that  come  within  the  halo  of  her 
splendor? 

Many  there  are  who  equal  her  in 
contour  of  form  and  feature  and" 
not  a  few  arc  far  more  richly 
gowned,  but  there  is  a  certain  in- 
comparable loveliness  all  about  her, 


glowing  in  her  hair,  beaming  from 
her  countenance,  clinging  to  her 
apparel  and  radiating  from  her  fin- 
ger tips — for  even  the  touch  of  her 
hand  thrills  one  with  joy  and  life. 

Every  one  with  whom  she  comes 
in  contact  loves  her :  the  neighbors' 
children  run  to  greet  her  as  she 
comes  down  the  path  and  invariably 
walk  by  her  side  to  the  turning  of 
the  road,  when  she  leaves  for  the 
town. 

Once  I  .saw  her  on    a    crowded 
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thoroughfare,  guiding  a  shabbily- 
dressed  old  lady  through  a  maze  of 
vehicles,  and  carrying  her  parcels 
till  they  reached  a  place  of  safety. 
So  happy  she  appeared  in  the  joy 
of  helpfulness  that  the  on-lookers 
wondered,  as  the  old  lady  expressed 
her  gratitude. 

And  once  I  saw  her  when  a  tired 
old  man  entered  a  crowded  street- 
car; no  one  thought  to  offer  him  a 
seat,  for  you  know  he  was  a  man, 
until  my  gracious  lady  promptly 
arose  and,  paying  no  attention  to 
his  gallant  refusal,  said,  O  so  ten- 
derly, "Please  sit  down,  you  are 
older  than  I." 

She  is  often  seen  visiting  the 
homes  of  the  poor  and  desolate, 
cheering  the  inmates  with  her 
pleasant  words  and  singing  to  them 
the  songs  of  Zion;  soft,  rich  and 
low  is  her  voice — it  is  a  gift  of  God 
to  her  and  she  forgets  not  to  use 
it  for  His  glory. 

I  have  seen  her  by  the  bedside  of 
the  sick ;  so  lovingly  does .  she 
smoothe  the  pillow  and  arrange  the 
tangled  hair  that  she  is  sent  for 
many  times  in  the  region  round 
about,  for  her  fame  has  gone  forth 
among  the  people. 

She  was  found  one  day  sitting  by 
the  bedside  of  a  stately  old  dame 
whose  features  bespoke  an  aristo- 
cratic ancestry;  she  had  been  ill 
a  long  time  and  would  have  been 
very  lonely,  but  for  the  ministra- 
tions of  this  heayen-sent  atigel  that 
is  what  the  invalid  called  her,  "My 
good  angel."  The  visitor  had  been 
there  frequently,  but  had  not  heard 
much  of  her  past  life,  but  this  day 
she  listened  to  the  following  story : 

"Give  me  your  hand,  dear,  and 
let  me  hold  it  close — there,  now — 
bend  your  head  low  so  that  you  can 
hear  me :  I  was  not  always  poor  as 
you  found  me.  Once  I  lived  in  a 
mansion  surrounded  by  everything 
that  heart  could  desire  or  money 


buy  to  make  me  happy;  servants 
came  at  my  call  and  carriages  stood 
at  my  door. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  assist 
many  a  struggling  emigrant  to  the 
land  of  Zion,  but  I  was  not  satis- 
fied. I  longed  to  go  myself,  my 
soul  was  sick  of  the  world  and  its 
din ;  I  had  a  son  and  daughter,  too 
— both  good,  but  not  like  you,  my 
beautiful  angel.  They  were  world- 
ly and  their  hearts  were  not  open 
to  the  light  of  Christ.  I  loved  God 
and  His  people,  and  so  I  left  my 
wealth  and  '  my  children — they 
would  not  come  with  me,  the  sac- 
rifice was  too  great, — and  I  trav- 
ersed mountain  and  plain  until  I 
reached  the  land  of  the  setting  sun. 
where  I  found  that  which  was 
worth  more  to  me  than  all  the  treas- 
ures of  earth — love  and  peace.  His 
love  that  passeth  understanding; 
and  now  my  sun  is  setting;  soon 
my  weary  eyes  will  close  on  this 
world  with  its  beauties  and  its  pains 
but  I  shall  awake  over  there  and  I 
sl\all  tell  them  of  you.  God  bless 
you.     Good-bye." 

Again  she  sat  by  the  cot  of  a  lit- 
tle orphan  with  golden  curls  and 
brown  eyes;  he  called  her  "the 
pretty  lady,"  who  brought  him 
lovely  flowers  and  such  good 
things  to  eat;  he,  too,  had  been  ill, 
but  was  convalescing  and  so  would 
chatter.  One  day  he  told  her  about 
his  mother.  She  had  gone  away, 
"O  so  far  away!  away  up  among 
the  stars,"  when  he  was  barely 
more  than  a  babe;  he  had  just  a 
faint  memory  of  her  holding  him 
in  her  lap  and  kissing  his  rosy 
mouth.  "O  my  sweet  mamma.  I 
think  she  must  have  looked  like  you, 
for  you  are  so  beautiful  and  so 
good,  my  pretty  lady." 

She  is  the  pride  of  her  father  and 
the  consolation  of  her  mother  and 
the  guiding  star  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters. 
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Slander  has  never  stained  her 
lips,  and  disobedience  is  far  from 
iier. 

Wisdom  and  virtue  adorn  her 
brow  while  her  sceptre  is  love  and 
truth. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  she  is  a 
leader;  not  among  the  foolish  vir- 
gins whose  lamps  are  neglected 
while  they  run  after  pleasure  and 


dress ;  but  to  the  wise  she  is  an  in- 
spiration; not  only  is  her  lamp 
trimmed  and  burning,  but  she  has 
donned  her  wedding  garment  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  Who  is  she?  do 
you  ask?  She  is  the  King's  daugh- 
ter, and  "the  King's  daughter  is  all 
glorious  within ;  her  clothing  is  of 
wrought  gold." 


QUEEN    VICTORIA. 

William  B.  Dougall. 


Salt  Lake  City, 

Feb.  5,  1908. 

Editor  Young  Woman's  Journal: 

I  notice  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Journal  a  very  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  the  life  of  Queen  Victoria, 
which  I  enjoyed  reading.  The 
Queen's  lif^  was  a  model  one,  so  to 
speak,  all  through.  Her  history 
shows  that  the  training  she  received 
from  her  mother  taught  her  econ- 
omy in  every  sense  and  it  is  stated 
that  she  never  had  a  bedroom  ex- 
clusively her  own  until  she  became 
Queen.  Her  whole  life  showed 
thought  and  consideration  for  oth- 
ers. I  have  a  very  entertaining  work, 
"The  Life  of  Queen  Victoria," 
written  by  her  son-in-law,  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  in  which,  among  many 
other  interesting  things,  is  a  fac- 
simile of  the  first  letters  the  Queen 
ever  wrote,  when  she  was  six  years 
old.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

"My  Dear  Louis — God  bless  you. 

''Victoria/' 
I  had  the  pleasure  while  in  Lon- 
don, some  time  ago,  of  being  shown 
through  the  private  apartments  in 
Kensington  palace  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Her  Majesty,  among  which 
were  the  room  in  which   she  was 


born,  the  Hall  in  which  she  was 
first  notified  that  she  was  Queen, 
and  the  Hall  where  she  held^  her 
first  Privy  Council  as  Queen,  all  of 
which  were  of  great  interest  to  me. 
The  room  where  she  was  born  con- 
tains a  printed  sign  on  the  wall 
which  reads,  "In  this  room  Queen 
X'ictoria  was  born,"  the  sign  and 
wording  being  exactly  as  the  Queen 
herself  ordered  it.  In  another  part 
of  the  ])alace  are  to  be  seen  some  of 
the  toys  she  used  when  a  child, 
(lolls,  doll-houses,  etc.,  all  of  which 
might  have  been  owned  by  persons 
in  very  moderate  circumstances, 
nothing  expensive  or  apparently  ex- 
travagant about  them.  Pictures  of 
these  toys  arc  also  shown  in  the 
book  written  by  her  son-in-law. 

About  a  year  before  his  death 
Prcxsident  Wilford  Woodruff  relat- 
ed to  mc,  one  day  in  his  private  of- 
fice, the  details  of  the  incident  where 
A])ostlc  Heber  C.  Kimball  blessed 
the  Queen  while  on  her  way  to 
open  Parliament,  in  January,  184L 
l)rothcr  Woodruff  said  he  and 
IJrother  Kimball  were  in  London  at 
the  time  and  went  out  to  see  the 
royal  i)focession  as  it  passed.  They 
secured  a  good  place  directly  in 
front  of  the  crowd  on  the  curb  of 
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the  sidewalk,  where  they  could  see 
everything  clearly.  He  stated  that 
as  the  royal  state  carriage,  drawn 
by  eight  cream-colored  horses,  came 
along  opposite  tq  where  he  and 
Brother  Kimball  were  standing, 
something  about  it  became  detached 
and  compelled  a  stop  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  brethren.  The  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert,  her  husband, 
were  in  the  carriage  bowing  to  the 
people.  She  was  so  near  the  breth- 
ren that  Brother  Kimball  raised 
his  hand  and  blessed  her.  Brother 
Woodruff  thought  it  a  most  singu- 
lar thing  and  that  the  Lord  was  in 
it.  Fifty  years  ago  I  heard  Presi- 
dent Kimball  refer  to  the  same  in- 
cident in  a  discourse  in  the  old  Tab- 
ernacle, and  he  told  how  he  had 
blessed  the  Queen  on  that  occasion ; 
he  then  went  on  and  blessed  her 
again,saying,"She  shall  be  blessed/' 
and  he  then  prophesied  other  bless- 
ings for  her.  So  the  Lord  was  with 
Victoria,  and  she  was  undoubtedly 
of  the  blood  of  Ephraim,  and  one 
who  had  she  been  in  the  common 
walks  of  life,  I  have  always  felt, 
would  readily  have  received  the 
Gospel. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  witness 
her  funeral,  as  it  passed  through 
Hyde  Park,  in  London,  on  its  way 
to  Windsor  Castle,  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  she  passed  away. 
The  funeral  procession,  as  a  whole, 
excelled  anything  the  world  has 
ever  known  as  a  funeral  cortege,  so 
far  as  history  shows,  and  was  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  It 
took  an  hour  and  a  half  to  pass  a 
given  point.  Troops  from  all 
branches  of  the  British  service  were 
in  the  line,  and  they  were  a  mag- 
nificent body  of  men.  Sailors  and 
men  from  the  British  navy  also 
were  in  the  number.  The  troops  all 
wore  dark  clothing,  and  marched 
in  silent  order,  their  footsteps  being 
all  that  was  heard.    Not  an  officer's 


voice  was  heard  giving  command, 
and  the  utmost  quiet  prevailed  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances.  No 
bands  were  playing  and  the  entire 
procession  contained  only  one  which 
preceded  the  body  of  the  Queen  a 
short  distance.  She  had  left  word 
that  she  didn't  want  the  "Dead 
March  in  SauF'  played.  The 
Queen's  coffin  was  on  a  gun-car- 
riage pulled  by  eight  cream-col- 
ored horses,  and  it  was  covered 
with  a  magnificent  royal  robe,  and 
on  the  top  was  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land. The  horses  were  covered 
with  heavy  gold-mounted  purple 
trappings  and  harness  grand  be- 
yond description.  Four  of  the 
horses  were  ridden  by  outriders, 
and  a  groom  walked  at  the  head  of 
each  animal.  Following  the  body, 
riding  on  horseback,  were  King 
Edward,  on  his  right  the  German 
Emperor  and  on  his  left  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  his  brother.  Th^n 
came  a  cavalcade  of  thirty  or  forty 
regal  men,  among  whom  were  the 
Kings  of  Portugal,  Greece,  and 
Belgium,  and  a  number  of  Crown 
Princes  and  other  royal  notables. 
Then  followed,  in  carriages.  Queen 
Alexandra  and  her  three  daughters, 
the  Princesses  Louise.  Helena,  and 
Beatrice,  daughters  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  other  royal  persons.  The 
great  feature  of  the  procession  was 
the  wonderful  order  and  quiet  of 
the  ?i\t  million  spectators.  Not  a 
cheer  or  loud  noise  was  heard,  and 
heads  were  uncovered  all  along  as 
the  body  approached.  The  march- 
ing of  the  troops  was  simply  sup- 
erb, and  I  doubt  if  any  other  nation 
could  show  such  wonderful  respect 
to  a  sovereign — but  Victoria  was 
loved,  almost  as  a  mother,  by  mil- 
lions of  her  people,  and  the  sorrow 
and  mourning  shown  in  London 
were  evidences  of  this.  The  crowd 
viewing  the  procession  was  so 
densely  packed  that,  in  places,  many 
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could  see  no  part  of  it  as  it  passed. 
They  would  ask  of  those  who  could 
see,  **Is  she  coming  yet?"  and  when, 
at  last,  the  body  passed,  and  they 
were  told,  they  answered,  "Thank 
the  Lord  I  am  that  near  to  her!*' 
And  this  came  from  the  heart.  Vic- 
toria had  always  striven  to  benefit 
and  help  her  people  to  better  them- 
selves and  by  her  unselfish  efforts 
in  their  behalf  she  grained  not  only 
the  profound  respect  of  her  peoole 
but  their  affectionate  regard  as 
well.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  all 
business  in  London  was  closed, 
even  restaurants,  all  over  that  im- 
mense city,  from  pure  respect 
and  love  numbers  of  men  wore 
black  neckties,  or  crepe  on  their 
arms  and  hats,  for  days.  Victoria 
was  buried  in  the  private  chapel  at 
Windsor,  where  her  beloved  hus- 
band also  reposed.  The  inscription 
on  his  tomb,  put  there  by  her  dicta- 
tion, reads  as  follows:  "Here  at- 
last  I  shall  rest  with  thee  and  with 
thee,  in  Christ,  I  shall  rise  again." 
This  shows  her  belief  in  the  future 
and  her  pure  humble  spirit. 
Blessed  be  her  memory. 

William  B.  Dougall. 

The  following  from  a  Liverpool 
paper  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers. — W.  B.  D. 


"It  is  curious  to  note  the  remark- 
able persistency  with  which  the 
figure  nine  and  its  multiples,  as 
well  as  nineteen,  appear  to  have 
dominated  the  leading  events  in  the 
life  of  Queen  Victoria.  Her  majes- 
ty was  born  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  she 
came  to  the  throne  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  her  age.  The  number  of 
years  of  her  reign  was'  sixty-three, 
or  seven  times  nine ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  her  life  was  eighty- 
one,  or  nine  times  nine.  If  the 
numerals  expressing  the  year  of  her 
birth,  1819,  are  added  together  they 
give  a  total  of  nineteen;  and  the 
numerals  expressing  the  year  of 
her  accession,  1837,  likewise  give  a 
similar  total.  It  will  be  seen  that 
thirty-six  completed  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  expired  at 
her  accession,  which  is  four  times 
nine.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Queen 
had  nine  children.  A  contemporary 
observes  that  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years  had  elapsed  at  her 
death  since  the  death  of  King  Al- 
fred, who  died  in  901 ;  and  nine 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  had 
expired  at  his  death,  and  nineteen 
centuries  had  been  completed  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Victoria." 


SIGNS. 

Maud  Baggarley. 

One  golden  rift  in  the  sky 

One  little  bird  in  a  tree 
Yet — they  promise  that  by  and  by 

The  spring-time  will  come  to  me. 

One  little  deed  of  love. 

One  little  word  of  cheer, 
Yet  they  prove  to  the  whole  wide  world 

That  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  here. 


HIS  LITTLE  BOY, 


Susa  Talmage, 


He  was  young,  and  fresh  from 
his  university  with  the  Ph.  D.  at- 
tached to  his  name.  He  came  to  our 
college  and  became  professor  of 
psychology.  Our  graduating  class 
numbered  twenty  that  year,  and  we 
entered  into  the  psychological  lab- 
oratory and  research  work  with  all 
the  vim  and  energy  we  could  sum- 
mon. 

Before  long  we  had  grown  to 
honestly^  respect  our  professor.  He 
had  thoroughly  mastered  his  sub- 
ject and  had,  besides,  a  goodly 
share  of  enthusiasm  and  insoiration 
about  him.  He  was  always  so  hon- 
estly gratified  at  our  interest  and 
progress,  that  my  eyes  fill  with 
tears  even  now  as  I  recall  his  frank 
look  and  hearty  hand  clasp. 

I  think  it  was  about  the  third 
week  of  school  that  we  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  "his  little  boy." 
He  blushed  like  a  child  himself 
when  he  mentioned  him,  and  said 
with  a  little  apologetic  laugh : 

"I  know  you  will  pardon  me  for 
a  personal  reference,  but  I  find  this 
to  hold  true  in  the  case  of  my  lit- 
tle boy." 

After  that  we  constantly  heard  of 
him.  Sometimes  it  was  some 
naughty  trick  that  showed  because 
a  certain  tendency  was  then  upper- 
most ; — again  it  would  be  some  un- 
usual saying  or  action  told  with  a 
flush  of  Conscious  pride. 

Sometimes  in  the  same  tones  of 
tender  reverence  came  mention  of 
"his  mother," — and  although  we 
had  never  seen  either  of  them  yet — 
these  two  so  dear  to     the    profes- 


sor became  very  real  and  dear  to 
us. 

It  was  early  spring  when  one 
morning  that  bulletin  board  an- 
nounced that  Dr.  Andrews  would 
be  unable  to  meet  his  classes  that 
day.  The  next  morning  the  notice 
was  the  same,  on  the  third  day,  in 
chapel  service,  the  President  an- 
nounced it — The  little  boy  was  dead. 
I  forget  now  what  caused  it — some 
sudden  childish  illness,  I  believe — 
but  I  shall  never  forget  how  we 
students  felt  that  day. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  up, 
twenty  strong,  to  the  little  cottage 
home.  Even  in  that  sad  time  I  no- 
ticed the  simple  good  taste  shown 
everywhere. 

We  went  into  the  professor's  lit- 
tle study.  In  one  corner  was  a 
rocking-horse,  and  near  it  was  a 
child's  desk,  crammed  with  boyish 
treasures. ' 

The  windows  were  open,  and  the 
white  curtains  fluttered  tenderly 
about  the  little  casket  that  stood 
near.  And  in  it  in  his  dainty  white 
was  the  little  boy. 

After  a  while  the  father  came. 
Somehow  we  made  him  feel  our 
sympathy,  and  then  we  left — but 
to  this  day  I  remember  that  look  of 
utter  misery  and  despair. 

All  this  happened  long  ago. 
There  are  other  babies  in  the  pro- 
fessor's home  now,  and  we,  his  first 
students,  have  walked  our  seveial 
way?— wide  apart,  and  yet  I  speak 
for  lis  all  when  I  say  we  are  braver 
sweeter  men  and  women  because  of 
"(li:  little  boy." 


OUR  GIRLS 


'•INASMUCH  AS  IT  IS  THY  WILL." 


Mary  Lymtin, 


He  was  twenty-one — her  baby 
boy.  She  had  guarded  with  care 
his  path,  since  that  first  glad  day 
God  had  made  her  a  mother. 

His  life  had  been  so  smooth  and 
uneventful — now  he  was  to  be  one 
o{  the  thousands  to  take  God's  mes- 
sage to  the  world. 

"Thy  will  be  done,  oh  Lord! 
Shield  and  protect  him, — make  him 
strong  to  resist  all  attacks  of  the 
evil  one, — strengthen  his  body  to 
withstand  the  climate,  heighten  his 
possibilities  for  spreading  Thy 
word,  loosen  his  tongue  and  quick- 
en his  understanding,  that  he  may 
be  valiant  in  defense  of  Thy  cause," 
she  prayed. 

Time  sped  on.  Ronald  enjoyed 
his  work.  Long  letters  came,  thank- 
ing his  mother  for  her  diligence  in 
teaching  him  the  gospel.  He  would 
try  to  come  up  to  her  highest  ex- 
pectations. He  loved  her  better  as 
he  learned  more  of  God  and  His 
plans.  He  was  thankful  for  an  op- 
portunity to  give  his  mite  to  the 
Maker  and  Giver  of  all.  He  had 
learned  to  enjoy  life.  Another 
twelve  months  and  he  could  expect 
to  again  associate  with  his  loved 
ones. 

Months  went  by.  The  strong,  ro- 
bust lad  of  a  year  ago  was  stricken 
with  fever.  His  lines  to  his  mother 
were,  "Do  not  grieve;  I  am  in 
God's  field  to  do  His  bidding.  I 
am  in  His  hands." 

After  weary    weeks   had   passed 


his  attendants  sent  word,  "Ronald 
is  irrational."  "Oh!  Father  -in 
heaven,  Thou  dost  know  a  mother's 
love.  Let  me  suflfer,  but  spare  him. 
His  life  is  to  come,  and  it  is  so 
sweet  to  him.  Mine  is  passed.  Show 
me  in  what  I  have  displeased  Thee. 
Listen  to  my  prayer  and  remember 
him.  Heal  him  up.  Father,  and  to 
Thee  shall  be  the  praise,  the  honor 
and  the  glory  forever." 

The  next  news  was,  "Your  son  is 
sinking  fast ;  come  at  once." 

Satan's  power  to  interpret  mo- 
tives and  feelings  is  unsurpassed. 
He  knows  our  weak  points  and 
utilizes  them.  How  cunningly  he 
approached  this  mother  in  her  dis- 
traction. 

"Who  is  God,  that  He  should 
have  such  power  over  us  ?  He  has 
broken  His  promises — or  has  for- 
gotten. Cast  your  burdens  upon 
Him  indeed, — and  He  hurls  them 
back  intensified.  ^Acknowledge  My 
hand  ifi  all  things' — aye,  but  not 
for  mercy  and  justice." 

In  an  instant  the  structure  she 
had  buildcd  with  care,  faith,  pa- 
tience, truth,  and  fidelity — tottered 
on  its  foundation. 

Then  came  a  telegram.  • 

"Oh!  God  give  me  strength  to 
bear  it !  Forgive  my  wavering  con- 
fidence. Inasmuch  as  it  is  Thy 
will  to  take  my  son,  give  me  cour- 
age and  strength  to  acknowledge 
Thy  hand.  Help  me  to  live  worthy 
of  seeing  him  again.  Forgive  my 
momentary  complaining." 
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"Tried  seven  times."     Victor  giveth,   the     Lord    taketh    away; 

still.     All  she  had  was  gone.     Sa-  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord' 

tan  was  vanquished !    Her  life  was  Father  in  heaven,  I    thank    Thee, 

sanctified!    In  the  balance  she  was  Death  has  no  sting.     I  am  in  Thy 

not  found  wanting !         '  hands.      'Inasmuch   as    it   is   Thy 

She   looked   on   her   son's   cold  will.' " 
face  and  murmured,     "  'The  Lord 


WORK  FOR  THE  LIVING. 

Anne  L,  Presset. 

Work  for  the  living,  work  while  you  may ; 

With  the  strength  that'  God  has  given, 
O  work  for  the  living,  work  today. 

To  bring  them  back  to  heaven. 

Help  them  to  see  the  bright  golden  light, 
That  shines  from  our  Father's  throne 
To  comfort  and  cheer  each  drooping  heart 
And  brighten  our  pathway  home. 

Help  them  to  hold,  and  help  them  to  use. 
The  power  that  God  has  given ;  v 

Help  them  to  search,  and  help  them  to  choose. 
The  way  that  leads  to  heaven. 

Yes !  work  for  the  living,  work  with  a  will. 
While  this  life  and  being  last; 
To  keep,  their  feet  from  the  ways  of  ill. 
Till  this  earthly  life  be  past. 


MEDITATION. 

Violet  B.  Johnson. 

How  often  I  think  of  that  heavenly  home. 

The  one  we  all  hope  to  see ; 
And  wonder  if  Father  will  open  the  gates 

To  welcome  a  wand'rer  like  me. 
The  trials  of  life  weigh  as  lead  on  my  heart ; 

To  the  cloud  no  bright  lining  I  see. 
O,  Father,  look  down  from  Thy  mansion  above 

And  whisper  a  welcome  to  me. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCi:  AND  THi:  HOME. 

Lydia  Holmgren. 
FOOD    PRINCIPLES    AND    COMPOUNDS. 


FATS. 

The  article  on  "Albuminoids"  in  the 
last  issue  gave  the  use  of  that  class  of 
foods  in  the  body  economy,  as  building 
tissues  and  repairing  waste,  primarily; 
that  they  may  also  be  used,  extrava- 
gantly, to  give  heat  and  energy, — the 
special  function  of  other  foods.  This 
article  will  discuss  the  utilization  of  fats 
in  the  system. 

In  composition  fats  diflFer  from  albu- 
minoids in  the  absence  of  nitrogen.  They 
contain  only  the  elements  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen.  As  was  stated  in 
the  last  article,  the  albuminoids  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  nitrogen  they 
contain,  in  doing  their  special  work.  It 
will  readily  be  seen,  then,  that  fats  do 
not  build  tissue  or  repair  waste.  By  ac- 
tual experiment,  it  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  food 
lessens  tissue  waste.  So  fat  may  be 
termed  an  "albumen-sparing"  agent,  not 
only  because  it  lessens  waste,  but  it  re- 
ally economizes  the  albuminous  element 
of  food.  When  the  fat  is  all  consumed 
in  the  body,  the  albumen  is  rapidly  de- 
composed. 

Fats  have  another  important  use  in 
the  body,  in  their  production  of  heat 
and  energy;  that  is,  body  temperature 
and  body  work.  The  decomposition  and 
oxidation  of  fats  are  mr  st  rapid  and 
most  complete  during  muscular  exercise. 

It  is  stated  by  food  specialists  that 
an  excess  of  fat  in  the  diet,  passes  out 
unchanged  in  the  faeces.^  But  enough  is 
stored  by  the  tissues  lo  be  used  as  re- 
quired, during  illness  or  famine. 

Fats  are  not  acted  on  by  the  saliva 
or  by  the  gastric  juice.  The  mouth  and 
stomach  break  them  up  into  tine  pieces, 
but  no  further  change  is  made.  They 
are  emulsified  by  the  pancreatic  juice 
and  the  bile,  and  rendered  capable  of  ab- 
sorption by  the  lacteal  vessels.  The  se- 
cretions of  the  pancreas  and  liver  are  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  fats  in  food. 

Fats  are  derived  from  both  the  ani- 
mal  and  vegetable   kingdom.       Among 


animal  fats  cream  and  butter  are  of  first 
importance  on  account  of  their  easy  as- 
similation. From  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, nut  butters,  olive  oil  and  cottolene 
are  the  most  important. 

The  cooking  of  fat  at  212  deg.  F.  or 
even  a  much  higher  temperature,  docs 
no  harm,  and  may  be  desirable,  while 
all  other  constituents  of  meat  should 
be  cooked  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 212  deg.,  and  albumen  at  a  much 
lower  temperature.  No  matter  how  high 
the  heat  becomes,  fat  will  neither  co- 
agulate nor  dehydrate,  and  it  may  be 
raised  to  400  or  600  deg.  without  chemi- 
cally changing.  Butter  is  an  exception,. 
which  burns  and  chars  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture. Fat  boils  only  under  high  pres- 
sure, the  sizzling  sound,  often  errone- 
ously called  boiling,  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  water. 

Fried  articles  are  not  wholesome,  be- 
cause the  food  becomes  coated  with  fatr 
and  the  digestive  juices  have  to  get  rid 
of  the  coating  before  the  article  itself 
can  be  acted  on  by  the  juices.  And  in 
most  cases  of  frying,  the  food  becomes 
very  hard. 

Pure  olive  oil  is  the  best  medium  for 
either  shallow  or  deep  frying.  It  is  ex- 
pensive, however,  and  only  the  well-to- 
do  can  afford  to  use  it:  The  next  best 
for  deep  frying  is  two-thirds  lard  and 
one-third  kidney  suet,  "tried  out."  The 
latter  alone  makes  too  hard  a  coating, 
and  air  lard,  soaks  into  the  article  to 
be  cooked.  Butter  heated  for  deep  fry- 
ing soon  dissciates  and  chars.  Olive  oif 
may  be  used  with  the  suet,  instead  of 
lard.  Dripping  from  roasts  or  soup  fat 
is  good  for  shallow  frying. 

Physicians  often  advise  the  use  of 
breakfast  bacon,  or  the  fat  carefully 
cooked,  for  lean,  nervous  children.  It 
is  a  form  of  fat  that  they  can  relish. 
Fatty  foods  should  be  eaten  sparingly 
during  the  warm  season,  but  in  winter, 
it  is  claimed,  that  colds  are  less  frequent 
if  the  food  contains  some  fat.  For  sed- 
entary people,  especially,  fats  should  not 
be  used  in  excess. 
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THE    JOURNAL    AND   JOURNAL    AGENTS. 

The  Journal  is  growing.  And  so  also 
is  its  list  of  subscribers.  That  is  one 
reason  why  those  who  desire  to  have 
Volume  19  complete  will  do  well  to  send 
in  their  names  at  once,  if  they  haven't 
already  done  so.  And,  too,  any  mem- 
ber who  fails  to  receive  the  current 
number  by  the  middle  of  the  month 
should  notify  us.  Sometimes  subscrib- 
ers write  us  two  or  three  months  after 
a  certain  Journal  is  due,  saying  they  did 
not  receive  that  number,  and  we  are  not 
always  able  to  supply  it.  Often  if  appli- 
cation were  made  to  the  postmaster  at 
the  right  time  the  missing  Journal  would 
be  found.  As  propf  of  this,  we 
recently  received  a  communication  from 
the  postmaster  saying,  "Miss  B — 's  Jour- 
nal lies  dead  in  the  office.  What  shall 
we  do  with  it."  The  same  mail  brought 
a  postal  from  Miss  B — ,  saying,  "I  have 
not  received  my  Journal  for  the  last 
two  months."  The  postmaster  is  sup- 
posed to  hold  magazines  two  weeks,  and 
then  he  is  at  liberty  to  destroy,  them  if 
they  are  not  claimed. 

We  arc  delighted  with  the  excellent 
work  being  done  by  our  Journal  agents. 
Still  a  few  words  of  reminder  will  not 
be  amiss.  The  agent's  letter  should  al- 
ways give  the  name  of  the  State  as  well 
as  the  town,  as  we  often  have  towns  of 
the  same  name  in  two  or  three  different 
States. 

Agents  should  always  sign  their  let- 
ters. We  are  continually  receiving  un- 
signed letters,  and  they  make  things  dif- 
ficult to  handle,  even  if  they  do  give  the 
name  of  the  town  from  which  the  list 
is  sent.  Accounts  are  kept  with  the 
agents  and  not  with  individual  members. 
Of  course  the  agent  must  send  us  the  list . 
to  whom  we  are  to  send  the  Journal;  but 
we  do  not  charge  individual  members. 
We  open  an  account  with  the  agent,  and 
when  she  sends  us  money,  all  she  needs 
to   say   is,   "Enclosed  please   find   draft 

(check   or   money   order)    for   $ , 

which  kindly  credit  to  my  account  for 

Volume ."    She  need  not  repeat  the 

individual  names.  That  "Is  her  business 
,— not  ours.  She  should  keep  a  list  of 
subscribers  in  a  book,  so  that  it  will  not 


be  lost,  and  should  keep  a  strict  account 
of  all  money  paid  her.  It  is  much  easier 
for  her  to  keep  fifty  subscriptions 
straight  than  it  would  be  for  us  to  keep 
thousands.  The  agent,  of  course,  under- 
stands that  she  is  to  retain  her  ten  (10) 
per  cent. 

FINANCIAL   ACCOUNTS. 

The  question  is  asked,  "Is  the  sec- 
retary, as  well  as  the  treasurer,  sup- 
posed to  keep  the  financial  account?" 

The  answer  is  "No."  The  secretary 
should  hand  any  bills  that  come  to  her 
over  to  the  president.  The  president 
should  then  give  the  treasurer  a  written 
order  to  pay  the  same.  The  treasurer 
should  file  all  such  orders  of  the  presi- 
dent and  have  them  to  show  as  her  au- 
thority for  paying  bills.  If  the  presi- 
dent has  an  order  book  of  this  kind, 
the  stub  filled  in  will  be  valuable  to  keep 
for  reference. 

TRAVELING    LIBRARY. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  author, 
Mr.  Alfred  Lambourne,  we  have  fifty 
copies  of  "Plet:  A  Christmas  Tale  of 
the  Wasatch,'  'to  distribute  among  our 
Traveling  Libraries.  This  will  be  one 
copy  for  each  Stake  that  has  a  Travel- 
ing Library.  "Plet"  is  a  pretty  story  of 
love  among  the  mountains,  and  contains 
some  vivid  descriptions  of  nature  and 
the  feelings  of  those  who  live  near  to 
her  and  love  her.  The  little  volume  is 
very  beautifully  bound,  and  will  be  an 
ornament  to  our  libraries.  Each  Stake 
can  have  a  volume,  either  by  sending 
eight  cents  for  postage,  or  by  having 
some  authorized  person  call  for  it  at 
the  Journal  office.  We  very  much  appre- 
ciate Mr.  Lambourne's  gift  and  thank 
him  in  the  name  of  our  Traveling  7J- 
braries. 

REORGANIZATIONS. 

St.  Johns,  Nov.  i/th,  igo/. 

President — Margaret  J.  Overson. 
First  Counselor — Lydia  P.  Jenson. 
Second  Counselor — May  W.  Berry. 
Sec.  and  Trcas. — Erma  U.  Sherwood. 
Asst.  Sec.  &  Trcas. — Louie  Brown. 
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CKeerfulness 

"I  would  rather  possess  a  cheerful  dis- 
position, inclined  always  to  look  on  the 
bright  side,  than,  with  a  gloomy  mind, 
be  master  of  an  estate  worth  ten  thous- 
and a  year.  Cheerfulness  is  a  spring  of 
power  and  of  pleasure,  alike  to  our  phy- 
sical, our  mental,  and  our'  moral  na- 
tures."— Dr.  Gunn. 

Cheerfulness  acts  upon  human 
life  as  sunshine  does  upon  plant 
life,  giving  it  health  and  strength. 
An  atmosphere  of  gloom  is  con- 
ducive to  decay  and  death,  an  at- 
mosphere of  happiness  to  health  and 
life.  Physicians  and  nurses  recog- 
nize the  wonderful  curative  and  life- 
promoting  influence  which  cheerful- 
ness has  upon  the  sick.  No  longer 
do  they  enter  the  invalid's  room 
with  long  faces,  neither  do  they 
now  speak  in  hushed,  sepulchral 
tones,  but  with  smiles  and "  cheery 
words   they  seek  to  keep  the   pa- 


tient from  becoming  melancholy. 
Some  visitors  enter  the  sick  room 
and  do  the  patient  great  harm  be- 
cause they  carry  with  them  a  spirit 
of  gloom'.  They  tell  the  sufferer 
how  badly  he  looks.  They  don't  see 
how  he  can  endure  the  pain.  They 
fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
he  will  get  well  and  much  more  in 
this  strain.  Others  buoy  up  the 
afflicted;  they  smilingly  tell  him 
that  he  looks  so  much  better  than 
they  expected  he  would.  They  think 
he  will  soon  be  well  again.  They 
talk  in  this  encouraging  way  for  a 
short  time  and  then  leave  the  pa- 
tient built  up  and  strengthened. 
Thus  cheerfulness  is  conducive  not 
only  to  the  well  being  of  those  who* 
cultivate  it,  but  its  influence  is  felt 
by  friends  and  neighbors,  indeed  by 
all  one's  associates. 

Hence  its  cultivation  is  a  duty  we 
owe  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
society.  By  its  presence  or  absence 
we  designate  outwardly  our  atti- 
tude tolvard  life.  Cheerfulness  is 
the  sign  of  the  optimist,  he  who 
trusts  that  all  will  come  out  for  the 
best.  Gloom  and  irritability  show 
the  pessimist,  who  knows  things  are 
bad  and  is  sure  they  will  be  worse. 

Too  often  people  make  the  state- 
ment, '*Oh,  it's  natural  for  her  to 
be  cheerful ;  it  isn't  for  me."  Thev 
then  dismiss  the  subject  as  though 
it  were  settled  once  for  all.  Grant- 
ing that  a  cheerful  disposition  is  the 
blessed  inheritance  of  many,  shall 
we  admit  that  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  heredity  and  that  those  not  so  en- 
dowed must  perforce  be  gloomy, 
sad,  and  pessimistic?  Verily,  no! 
Often  those  who  are  most  optimis- 
tic and  cheerful  are  so  because  they 
have  sought  after  and  cultivated 
this  grace  long  and  assiduously. 

One^  trying  to  excuse  her  irrita- 
bility and  despondency  says,  "I  have 
so  much  more  to  trv  me  than  others 
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have.  If  I  were  situated  like  Mrs. 
Donner,  I  too  would  be  cheerful." 
Ah,  rtiy  friend,  you  know  not  what 
a  heavy  burden  she  is  carrying. 
You  have  yet  to  learn  that  to  a  very 
great  extent  we  make  our  own  sun- 
shine or  shade.  Cheerfulness  and 
depression  come  largely  from  within 
rather  than  from  without.  Often 
those  who  have  most  to  bear  go 
through  life  with  a  smiling  face, 
hiding  their  burden  under  a  cheer- 
ful exterior.  It  takes  a  strong 
character  to  do  this,  but 'it  can  be 
done. 

"What  shall  I  do  to  cultivate  a 
cheerful  disposition?"  asks  one. 
Battle  untiringly  with  its  foes.  Wor- 
ry and  foreboding  are  two  of  its 
most  formidable  opponents.  They 
constantly  beleaguer  its  walls.  Be- 
ware lest  you  permit  them  to  enter 
your  fortifications,  for  once  within 
they  wage  incessant  warfare  for 
supremacy.  Cease  crossing  bridges 
before  you  come  to  thent.  Do  not 
weaken  yourself  by  conjuring  up 
the  dreaded  ills  that  may  befall  you. 
Do  not  nurse  your  woes  and  hug 
them  tightly  as  though  they  were 
treasures.  Avoid  surrounding 
yourself  with  an  atmosphere  of 
sadness. 

The  gospel  of  joy  is  bearing  its 
fruits.  No  longer  do  we  have  the 
gloomy  Puritan  Sabbath.  Today 
Christians  with  light  steps,  smiling 
faces,  and  glad  hearts  go  to  church 
service  to  worship  their  Father  with 
rejoicing  and  thanksgiving.  No 
longer  is  the  terrible  punishment  of 
sinners  made  the  most  prominent 
note  in  the  sermons,  but  rather  the 
mercy  of  God  and  the  beauty  of 
goodness.  In  the  home  the  blinds 
are  no  longer  tightly  drawn  to  ex- 
clude the  sunlight  lest  the  carpets 
be  faded;  they  are  raised  that  the 
occupants  may  enjoy  the  bright 
sunlight.     When  death  comes  peo- 


ple are  generally  more  sensible 
than  they  were  of  yore.  They  do 
not  now  feel  it  a  duty  to  grieve  and 
be  despondent;  they  used  to  think 
it  unfeeling  and  disrespectful  to  the 
dead  to  smile.  The  relatives  put  on 
black  clothes  trimmed  with  crepe, 
and  went  about,  shrouded,  as  it 
were,  in  a  cloud  of  gloom  and  de- 
spair. Now  comparatively  few  do 
this.  The  leaders  of  the  Church  have 
set  the  seal  of  disapproval  on  the 
needless  expense  of  purchasing 
black  clothes  for  funerals.  Sensi- 
ble people  are  asking  themselves. 
Why  should  we  garb  ourselves  in 
black  because  a  loved  one  has  died  ? 
Is  there  any  reason  for  following 
this  vain  custom  of  the  world?  Does 
it  make  us  love  our  dead  any  bet- 
ter? One  thing  it  does  do:  it  sur- 
rounds those  so  appareled  with  a 
spirit  of  gloom  and  depression.  An 
old  Quaker,  seeing  a  woman  who 
had  been  in  deepest  mourning  for 
a  very  long  time,  asked  her  the  per- 
tinent question,  "Hasn't  thee  for- 
given the  Lord  yet?"  People  used 
to  do  so  much  to  make  death  terri- 
ble; now  they  do  so  much  to  make 
it  beautiful.  Instead  of  black  drap- 
ery white,  that  emblem  of  purity, 
gladdens  the  eye.  Flowers  speak 
their  message  of  love,  and  exhale 
their  fragrance.  While  relatives 
shed  tears  at  the  parting  they  are 
exhorted  to  be  cheerful  and  ac- 
knowledge God's  goodness.  Thank 
God  for  the  gospel  of  His  Son, 
which  makes  the  rough  places 
smooth,  the  heavy  burdens  light, 
which  turns  sorrow  into  joy,  which 
exchanges  cross  for  crown. 

Surely  it  is  a  Christian's  duty  to 
cultivate  the  sweet  spirit  which 
sees  the  silver  lining  to  every  cloud, 
which  knows  that  after  the  dark 
will  come  the  light,  that  out  of  sor- 
row and  affliction  will  come  bless- 
ing and  growth. 


ROSES  AND  LILIES. 

CHorxis  for  Ladies'  Voices. 

Words  and  Music  by  Evan  Stephens. 
Andante  grazioso. 


;z:^=»Tz^ 


1     Blushing,    fragrant    ros    -    -    es, 


-- J— ^ — — # — f* 1 , — 5;- 


Lil    -  ies  pure  and    white, 


-1- 


1^= 


:i-*=:s::q 


:]:=ptr:iT:fa!g 


1    Blush 


^^ 


lDg> 


frag  -  rant  ros  -  es,     Lil 


pure  and  white, 


m 


qzLqz 


-^^» ^ 


Lil 


ies  pure  and  white 


How  you  charm  and    glad     -     den 


All    with  pure  de  -  light! 


-^^^^ 


:i#L 


:z^-t-fz:M 


n.^A-^^ 


i?it 


A-A-T  T   -- 


litjt 


■#— #- 


How        you 


charm    and  glad -den  AH    with  pure  delight,  all  with  pure  delight! 


=t^ 


-^--^ 


— H 1-^-^ 1 ' ^ H H 


tZitzMl 


EJ^^^ 


ip^ 


V— 


itrtifi: 


zp-x:: 


Mes  -  sen  -  gers  sweet  of    beau 
r>-#^ • #- 


ty,        Sent  from  the  realms  a  -  bove, 


sen  -  gers  sweet    of  beauty,  Sent 


from  the  realms    above, 
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^^^g 


=«i=n: 


-1-7 


Down  to    the  earth   to   teach       us     Pur  -  i  -  ty,  truth    and    love, 


^ 


Down  to    the  earth  to    teach      us     Pur-  i  -  ty,  pur-i-ty,    truth    and  love 


3^ 


tt—ir 


r?=rp: 


fi=ai 


-» — ^ — & — n-  N-i- 1     I  ^-H 


_^_-_ 


Down  to    the    earth  to   teach        us       Pur  -  i  -  ty,      truth  and      love. 


•       •        •         .^^. 


X 


m^^^^^M 


Down   to    the    earth  to     teach 

V ^ — 


us        Pur  -  i  -  ty,      truth  and      love. 


iE£ 


^i^^W^ 


^ ^ IV 1 ^ 1 1- 


i\ 


Slower. 


RiU  e  dim. 


i 


it 


z^- 


Ros  -  es    fair,    ros  -  es    hright,      Lil  -  ies    pure      and        white. 


^^i 


jLizMz. 


Ros  -  es    fair,     ros  -  es    bright,      Lil  -  ies    pure 

AAA  >  /T^    C< 


and 


white. 


itfZ 


^s=f^^^^=g^ 


Giving  fragrance  freely 

T3  the  balmy  air, 
O'er  the  earth  to  scatter 

Here  and  everywhere. 
Free  to  the  high  or  lowly, 

Free  to  the  poor  and  sad. 
Giving  your  whole  existence 

To  make  the  world  more  (fair  and)  glad. 
Roses  fair,  roses  bri  ght, 
Lilies  pure  and  whit  e. 


0  that  my  life's  mission. 

Like  your  own  might  be 
To  dispense  and  scatter 

Blessings  pure  and  free ! 
0  that  when  life  is  over, 

Truth  could  of  me  declare, 
"Fair  as  the  rose  her  existence. 

Pure  as  the  lily  (white  and)  fair.' 
Roses  fair,  roses  bright, 
Lilies  pure  and  whit& 


Note. — Words   in   parentheses  for   second  treble  only. 
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THE  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  SAVIOR. 
i.i:ssoN  XXXV. 

(For  third  week  in  May.) 
SOURCES    OF    THE    BIBLE. 


The  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  written  by  different  men 
from  the  time  of  Moses,  the  great 
Hebrew  prophet,  down  to  some 
generations  before  the  coming  of 
the  Savior.  Israel  always  attempted 
to  have  the  priests  of  greatest 
insight  and  purity  of  life  act  as 
historians.  In  the  varying  govern- 
mental changes  of  Israel  this  was 
not  always  possible. 

At  the  time  of  Israel's  return 
from  Babylon,  the  Jews  desired  to 
gather  all  the  genuine  and  inspired 
writings  which  belonged  to  their 
people.  Many  had  been  lost  at  that 
time  and  there  were  many  false 
books  that  claimed  to  have  been 
written  by  holy  men.  Councils 
were,  therefore,  called  which  reject- 
ed all  books  against  which  any  ob- 
jections could  be  raised.  Only  the 
books  were  retained  which  were  in- 
disputably written  by  inspired  men. 
The  Old  Testament  as  we  have  it 
to  day  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  collection  made  at  that  early 
time.  Some  years  after  this  event, 
perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  Greek 
translation  was  made  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  certain  learned  Jews 
who  were  asked  by  the  Greek  gov- 
ernmental officers  to  do  this  work. 
The  legend  says  that  six  men  from 
each  of  the  Twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
or  seventy-two  men,  were  given 
this  work  to  do.    To  the  translation 


thus  made  the  name  Septuagint  was 
given.  The  name  means  seventy- 
two  and  refers  to  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  committee  of  trans- 
lators. 

Doubtlessly  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  date  from  the  time  of 
Moses  and  his  successors.  The  very 
earliest  records  of  the  Creation  and 
the  history  of  the  world  before  the 
Flood  were  given  to  Moses  by  rev- 
elation. This  is  told  both  by  the  his- 
torian Josephus  and  the  revealed 
writing  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith.  Explorations  now  being 
made  in  oriental  countries  are  re- 
vealing almost  daily  the  existence 
of  engravings  and  writings  of 
great  antiquity  which  show  that  the 
stories  of  the  Bible  were  known  in 
very  ancient  days,  and  that  they 
were  not  in  any  sense  fabrications 
of  a  later  day. 

The  New  Testament  came  into 
being  in  very  much  the  same  way. 
Early  Christians  who  were  full  of 
the  Gospel  testimony  desired  to  let 
their  friends  and  relatives  living, 
perhaps,  in  distant  quarters,know  of 
the  good  tidings  that  they  had  re- 
ceived. They,  therefore,  wrote  let- 
ters, often  of  great  length,  narrat- 
ing the  history  of  the  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  explaining  the  doctrines 
that  He  taught.  Some  of  the  apos- 
tles themselves  wrote  their  recol- 
lections of  the  Savior,  which  form 
some  of  the  Gospels.     In  time  a 
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great  deal  of  literature  was  oro- 
duced  dealing*  with  the  life  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Much  that  was  writ- 
ten concerning  Him  was  more  or 
less  imaginative  and  unreliable.  For 
that  reason  the  early  Christians, 
who  lived  one  or  two  hundred  years 
after  the  birth  of  the  Savior,  began 
to  call  councils  to  pass  upon  the  va- 
rious books  and  to  decide  which 
were  reliable.  The  New  Testament 
books,  as  we  have  them  today,  were 
examined  and  approved  by  those 
early  councils.  The  collected  New 
Testament,  as  it  stands  today,  was 
approved  by  the  Christian  Fathers, 
certainly  not  later  than  five  hundred 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

As  evidences  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  were  not  writ- 
ten in  recent  days  we  have  innum- 
erable references  in  various  books 
published  soon  after  the  time  of 
Christ,  quoting  more  or  less  exten- 
sively from  the  New  Testament 
books.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  reasonable  men  of  the 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of 
the  New  Testament  books.  The 
present  translations  of  the  Bi- 
ble are,  naturally,  not  based 
on  original  manuscripts.  These 
have  either  been  lost  or  destroyed 
by  the  tooth  of  time.  In  early  days, 
printing  was  not  ktiown  and  to  mul- 
tiply books  it  was  necessary  to  copy 
them  by  hand.  This  was  a  laborious 
and  inaccurate  process.  Even  the, 
most  careful  worker  would  be  likely 
to  make  mistakes  in  copying  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  Biblical  matter. 

More  or  less  complete  early 
copies  of  the  Bible  have  been  found 
at  various  times  and  the  Bible  as 
we  have  it  today  is  based  upon  the 
earliest  of  these  copies.  There  are 
certain  famous  manuscripts  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible.  Some  of  these 
may  be  enumerated.  The  Codex 
Alexandrinus  (A),  which  was  writ- 


ten in  the  fifth  century,  probably  in 
Egypt,  is  now  found  in  the  British 
Museum  in  London.  The  Codex 
Vaticanus  (B),  probably  written  in 
Egypt  about  the  year  367  A.  D., 
contains  the  whole  Bfble,  and  is 
found  in  the  Vatican  in  Rome.  The 
Codex  Ephraemi  Syri  Rescriptus 
(C),  probably  written  in  Eg>'pt 
during  the  fifth  century,  is  now 
found  in  the  library  in  Paris.  The 
Codex  Sinaiticus  (X),  written  in 
the  fifth  century,  is  now  found  in 
the  Museum  in  St.  Petersburg.  This 
manuscript  contains  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  Codex 
Ambrosianus  (F),  written  in  the 
fifth  century,  is  now  found  in  Mi- 
lan, Italy.  The  Codex  Sarrabia- 
nus  (G),  written  in-  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, is  now  found  in  portions  in 
Leyden,  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Codex  Machalianus  (Q),  writ- 
ten in  the  sixth  century,  is  now- 
found  in  Rome.  The  letters  in  par- 
enthesis referring  to  these  differ- 
ent manuscripts  are  signs  used  by 
scholars.  The  age  of  these  manu- 
scripts as  indicated  is  unquestioned. 
There  are  numerous  evidences  of 
their  age  which  can  not  be  discussed 
in  a  brief  lesson.  These  manuscripts 
are  open  to  public  inspection,  and 
any  person  who  learns  to  know  the 
languages  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten, may  make  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  for  himself.  There  are,  how- 
ever, errors  in  these  manuscripts 
that  have  crept  in  from  the  manner 
of  their  production.  These  are  dif- 
ficult to  remedy  except  by  compari- 
son with  the  original  manuscripts, 
which  are  lost. 

There  have  been  a  great  number 
of  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
English  and  other  languages.  Lu- 
ther made  a  translation  about  1522. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  beau- 
tiful translations  known.  In  1604 
King  James  I  of  England,  was  pe- 
titioned to  declare  a  certain  trans- 
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lation  existing  at  that  time  as  the 
most  correct.  Instead  of  doing  this, 
he  appointed  a  commission  of  forty- 
seven  scholars  to  make  a  new  trans- 
lation. This  was  completed  in  1611, 
and  it  is  thfe  ordinary  King  James' 
translation  of  the  Bible  used  by 
English-speaking  people.  In  1870 
two  committees,  one  British  and  one 
advisory  American  committee,  un- 
dertook to  revise  the  King  James 
translation.  In  1881  the  revised 
New»  Testament  was  published,  and 
the  whole  revised  Bible  in  1885.  The 
revised  translation  of  the  Bible  is  a 
great  deal  clearer  and  more  satis- 
factory than  the  old  or  King  James' 
translation.  It  has  lost  some  of  the 
poetic  beauty  of  the  older,  but  it  is 
much  more  accurate. 

While  there  are  many  errors  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  com- 
mitted not  only  by  later  translators, 
but  by  the  numerous  earlier  trans- 
lators, yet  the  Holy  Bible,  if  read 
with  a  prayerful  heart,  gives  to  the 
reader  little  other  than  eternal  truth. 

The  word  **bible"  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  "biblij,"  plural  of 
biblon — book.  So  that  the  word 
**bible"  literally  means  "books"  or. 
a  collection  of  books,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  commonly  known 
as  "the  books.'' 


REVIEW  AND  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Who  wrote  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  ? 

2.  At  what  time  were  the  holy  books 
of  the  Jews  gathered  into  a  form  similar 
to  our  present  Old  Testament? 

3.  What  is  the  Septuagint? 

4.  How  did  Moses  obtain  his  infor- 
mation concerning  the  creation  and  the 
history  of  the  world  before  the  Flood? 

5.  To  what  extent  can  we  believe  in 
the  history  given  by  the  Bible? 

6.  How  did  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  come  into  being? 

7.  What  was  the  character  of  much 
of  the  material  written  about  Jesus  in 
the  early  days  of  Christianity? 

8.  How  were  the  books  now  consti- 
tuting the  New  Testament  selected? 

9.  How  do  we  know  that  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  not  written 
in  recent  days? 

10.  On  what  kinds  of  manuscripts  are 
the  present  transltaions  of  the  B5ble 
based  ? 

11.  What  has  become  of  the  first 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible? 

12.  How  do  you  account  for  many  of 
the  errors  appearing  in  the  early  Bible 
manuscripts  ? 

13.  Where  are  some  of  the  manu- 
scripts on  which  the  present  translation 
of  the  Bible  is  based? 

14.  When  was  the  King  James  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  made? 

15.  What  can  you  say  about  the  re- 
vised translation  of  the  Bible? 

16.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Bible? 


LUSSON     XXXVI. 

(For  fourth  w.eek  in  May.) 
THE    MOTHERS    OF    MEN. 


Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  a 
blessed  woman.  She  had  the  su- 
preme honor  of  bringing  into  the 
world  the  Savior  of  men,  and  the 
exquisite  pleasure  of  rearing  the 
holy  child  from  infancy  to  matur- 
ity. What  fulness  of  delight  must 
have  filled  the  heart  of  this  woman 
as  she  bent  over  her  sleeping  babe 
and  thought  to  herself  that  this  was 
the  Child  of  the  World's  Promise, 


or,  as  she  played  with  the  Little 
One  and  taught  Him  to  walk  and 
talk  and  use  the  powers  of  His  be- 
ing. In  a  measure  Mary  influenced, 
no  doubt,  the  mortal  life  of  our 
Lord.  From  her  teachings  the  man 
Jesus  could  not  wholly  separate 
Himself.  The  direction  given  to 
His  life  by  this  devout  mother  was 
felt  throughout  all  the  days  of  His 
life.    Christ,  the  Savior  of  men,  was 
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never  quite  independent  of  His 
earthly  mother.  She  had  foster- 
ed and  reared  him.  She  had  watch- 
ed over  Him  and  taught  Him  and 
warned  Him  and  in  all  respects, 
had  attempted  to  prepare  Him  for 
the  work  which  she,  clearly  or 
vaguely,  felt  was  in  store  for  Him. 
The  great  human  power  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  radiated  from  the  teach- 
ings of  His  mother  Mary. 

Men  who  believe  in  and  love  the 
Savior  feel  that  it  must  have  been  a 
glorious  happiness  that  was  given 
to  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  Son  of 
Man.    What  woman  would  not  be 
willing  to  mother  a  Jesus?    What 
woman  would  not  gladly  sacrifice 
all  wealth  and  position  and  fame 
to  be  the  mother  in  some  cave  df 
Bethlehem  of  a  child  who  is  to  lead 
the  perfect  life  of  Jesus?    To  hu- 
man hearts  the  best  of  all  the  doc- 
trines of  Jesus  is  that  He  came  as 
our  brother;  that  He  and  we  are 
the  children  of  our  Father  in  heav- 
en, and  that  we  differ  only  in  the 
degree  of  our  advancement.     Ev- 
ery  living   soul   brought   into   the 
world,  therefore,  has  the  possibil- 
ity of  becoming  a  God,  fitted  to  do 
the  works  of  Godhood.    The  hum- 
blest child  may     become    a    king. 
Knowing  this,  the  mothers  of  the 
babes  of  today  should  feel  as  fully 
as  did-  Mary    of   Bethlehem,    that 
Gods  have  been  born  into  the  world. 
The  Savior  came  to  atone  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  and  to  show  the 
way  of  life  eternal,  but  He  did  not 
so  complete  His  work  that  nothing 
was  left  for  those    who    followed. 
The  world  needs   salvation    today. 
The  children  of  men  are  in  need  of 
saviors  today.     Every  person  who 
understands  truly  the  doctrines  of 
Jesus  will  make  of  himself  a  savior 
to  as  many  as  he  possibly  can.  True, 
it  is  not  the  mission  of  more  than 
one    to    be   the    atoning  sacrifice 
whereby  we  were  brought  out  of 


our  eternal  sleep  in  the  graves ;  but 
in  bringing  souls  to  a  nearness  to 
God  we  may  all  be  saviors.  There- 
fore, the  mothers  of  men  today  may 
rejoice,  that  in  the  birth  of  their 
children,  saviors  of  mankind  are 
given  to  the  world.  Blessed  is  wo- 
man! She  is  a  favorite  of  heav- 
en! To  her  is  given  the  joy  of 
knowing  that  through  her  willing- 
ness the  world  moves  on  to  fulfill 
its  God-destined  end. 

Though   the   joy   of   Mary   was 
great,  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
must  have  weighed  her  down.    "Of 
whom  much  is  given,  must  is  re- 
quired."    Great   joys   are   accom- 
panied  with  great   responsibilities. 
The  mother  Mary,  knowing  in  part 
the  work  to  be  done  by  her  divine 
Son,  must  have  felt  the  great  re- 
sponsibility    of     so     shaping     the 
young  life  of  the  child  that  as  He 
grew  to  maturity  He  would  be  able 
to  fulfill  His  mission.     Undoubted- 
ly, she  laid  plans,  attempted  to  car- 
ry them  out,  tlealt  with  the  child 
both  severely  and  gently,  in  the  ef- 
fort to  bend  His  spirit  to  the  will 
and  whisperings    of     the     divinity 
within  and  surrounding  Him.     It 
was  not  an  easy  task  to  rear  to  ma- 
turity the  boy  who  should  become 
the  greatest  of  all  mortal  beings. 
It  is  not  easy  for  the  mothers  of 
men  to  bring  up  their  children  as 
saviors  to  a  smaller  circle  of  men 
and  women.     It  means  infinite  re- 
sponsibility, infinite  work  and  pains- 
taking care  to  shape  correctly  the 
young  mind.    Yet,  what  if  the  work 
be  hard,  if  the    responsibility     be 
great,  if  at  the  end,  when  the  work 
is  finished,  we  know  that  a  savior  of 
men  has  been  given  to  the  world! 
That  pays  for  and  repays  all  that 
has  been  done.     Is  not  this  one  of 
the  great  messages    of     Jesus     to 
womanhood  of  all  the  ages? 

The  message  of  Jesus  has  even 
greater  meaning,  for  did  He  not  in 
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His  teachings  lay  down  the  laws 
and  outline  the  methods  whereby 
the  perfect  life  may  be  approached  ? 
Did  He  not,  in  His  teachings  show 
to  all  the  coming  mothers  of  men 
what  truths  ought  to  be  brought 
deeply  into  the  hearts  of  their  chil- 
dren so  that  the  men  and  the  wom- 
en of  the  future  may  become  saviors 
modeled  after  the  perfect  pattern 
of  the  Master,  Jesus  Christ  of  Naz- 
areth? That  is  one  way  in  which 
the  mothers  of  men  should  read 
and  study  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus.  The  Gospel  should  not  be 
examined  merely  with  respect  to  our 
individual  advancement,  although 
that  lies  nearest  at  hand,  but  the 
mothers  must  not  forget  that  to 
them  it  includes  the  doctrines  and 
the  teachings  that  they  must  give  to 
their  children  if  they  desire  their 
families  to  grow  up  in  the  likeness 
of  the  Savior. 

Considering  all  the  joys,  sorrows 
and  anxieties  of  motherhood,  is  the 
woman  recompensed  who  is  the 
mother  of  men?  Ask  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  through  the  pages 
of  the  written  history  of  her  Son? 
It  was  of  infinite  worth  to  nurse  and 
foster  the  Child  Jesus.  It  was  even 
more  to  be  the  mother  of  the  man 
who  was  giving  the  Gospel  of  sal- 
vation to  her  race.  But  who  can 
describe  with  mortal  words  the  joy 
of  that  mother's  heart  when  her  di- 
vine Son  hung  upon  the  cross  in 
mortal  agony,  and  His  last  words 
concerning  earthly  things  were 
spoken  in  behalf  of  the  future  wel- 
fare of  that  mother.  In  the  heart 
of  Jesus,  as  He  was  dying  upon 
the  cruel  cross,  was  the  love  that 
He  bore  His  mother,  the  ackno.wl- 
edgement  of  the  good  that  she  had 
done  Him  and  with  His  dying 
breath  He  blessed  that  mother  and 
provided  as  best  He  could  for  her 
temporal  future !  Is  it  worth  while, 
you  mothers  of  men,to  bring  saviors 


into  the  world  and  so  indelibly  im- 
press upon  their  spirits  your  person- 
alities, your  teachings,  that  upon  the 
last  great  day  in  the  here  or  here- 
after their  thoughts  will  revert  to 
you? 

Mothers  of  men !  Yours  is  the 
task,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  Gospel,  to  shape  this  earth,  to 
give  it  increase,  and  to  make  it  a  fit 
abode  for  the  spirits  sent  here  by 
God.  Though  much  is  required  of 
you  in  pain  and  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, to  you  is  given  payment 
in  such  joy,  as  can  not  be  measured 
by  the  human  heart.  Learn  to  un- 
derstand your  duty  and  the  purpose 
of  your  mission  on  earth,  for  you 
will  then  rejoice  and  sing  for  glad- 
ness that  God  has  been  kind  to  you. 
Accept  the  spirits  that  God  gives 
you.  Rear  them  in  the  light  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  Make  each  one 
of  them  a  savior  of  men.  Then 
your  heart  shall  be  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  gladness,  even  though 
the  child  of  your  body  hangs  on  a 
cross,  dying  because  he  has  preach- 
ed the  everlasting  truth.  Thank 
God  that  in  the  life  of  His  Son  He 
gave  this  message  to  the  mothers  of 
men. 

REVIEW  AND  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Why  do  you  think  it  must  have 
been  a  joy  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
to  rear  the  Holy  Child  from  infancy  to 
maturity  ? 

2.  In  what  way  do  you  think  Mary 
influenced  the  mortal  life  of  the  Savior? 

3.  What  is  the  destiny  of  all  living 
souls  ? 

4.  In  what  sense  may  every  child  born 
into  the  world  become  a  savior  of  men? 

5.  Why  is  it  not  easy  for  mothers  to 
bring  up  their  children  to  a  righteous 
course  of  living? 

6.  How  may  a  mother  be  repaid  for 
all  the  labor  and  anxiety  that  she  gives 
to  the  bringing  up  of  a  child? 

7.  What  is  the  great  message  of 
Jesus  to  women? 

8.  What  is  the  safest  guide  in  bring- 
ing up  children? 

9.  What  is  the  task  for  this  earth  of 
the  mothers  of  men? 
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LITERARY  STUDIES. 

riftH  Year's   Course. 
Li:SSON    VIII. 

(Senior  and  Junior  Lesson  for  second  week  in  May.) 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


^    "Think,  as  is  his  due, 

upon  the  high-water 
marks  of  his  abundant 
tide,  and  see  how  en- 
viable the  record  of  a 
poet  who  is  our  most 
brilliant  and  learned 
critic,  and  who  has 
given  us  our  best  na- 
tive idyl,  our  best  and 
most  complete  work 
in  dialectic  vrese, 
and  the  noblest  heroic 
ode  that  America  has  produced, — each 
and  all  ranking  with  the  first  of  their 
kinds  in  English  literature  of  the  mod- 
ern time." — Stedman. 

One  is  reminded  of  ScJiiHer's 
saying  that  the  immortals  never  ap- 
pear alone  when  he  notes  the  gal- 
axy of  great  ones  whose  birth  oc- 
curred in  the  same  year  as  James 
Russell  Loweirs.  Eighteen  hundred 
nineteen  is  marked  as  the  natal-year 
of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  J.  G.  Holland, 
Walt  Whitman,  "George  Eliot," 
Ruskin,  Charles  Kingsley,  and 
James  Russell  Lowell. 

From  very  early  days  the  Lowell 
family  had  held  an  honored  place  in 
New  England.  One  member  was 
distinguished  for  introducing  cot- 
ton-spinning into  the  United  States, 
and  in  his  honor  the  town  of  Low- 
ell, noted  for  its  cotton  manufac- 
ture, received  its  name.  Another 
left  money  to  establish  in  Boston 
the  course  of  lectures  known  as  the 
Lowell  Institute.  The  family  owes 
its  most  lasting  and  wide-spread 
fame,  however,  to  James  Russell 
Lowell,  who  was  born  Feb.  22,  in 
the   old   mansion,    "Elmwood,"   in 


Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  His 
father,  a  well-trained  man  of  fine 
character,  was  a  Boston  clergyman. 
His  mother  was  a  keen  admirer  of 
poetry  and  romance,  which  appreci- 
ation she  transmitted  to  her  chil- 
dren. She  had  a  vast  store  of  old 
Scottish  romances  which  "she  sung 
over  the  cradles  of  her  children  and 
repeated  in  their  early  school  days 
until  poetic  lore  and  feeling  were  as 
natural  to  them  as  the  bodily 
senses." 

Not  only  did  Lowell  inherit  po- 
etic tendencies,  but  they  were  fos- 
tered by  books,  refinement,  and  the 
influence  of  the  college  town  in 
which  he  was  reared. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered 
Harvard,  but  did  not  make  an  en- 
viable record  as  he  studied  "every- 
thing but  his  text  books."  While 
in  school  he  began  to  write  rhvmes. 
In  his  junior  year  he  wrote  the  an- 
niversary poem,  and  in  his  senior 
year  was  made  editor  of  the  col- 
lege magazine.  His  class  mates 
liking  and  admiring  him,  chose  him 
to  write  the  class  poem.  He  was  not 
permitted  to  read  it  on  class-day, 
however,  as  he  had  so  neglected 
some  of  the  prescribed  studies  that 
he  was  suspended — the  term  of  sus- 
pension extending  over  class-day. 
While  out  of  school  he  studied  un- 
der a  tutor,  passed  his  final  exami- 
nation, and  took  his  A.  B.  with  his 
class  in  June,  1838.         <* 

He  had  thought  of  fitting  himself 
for  the  ministry,  but  after  gradua- 
tion determined  to  study  law.     He 
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lost  no  time,  and  by  October  was 
reading  Blackstone  *'with  as  good  a 
grace  and  as  few  wry  faces  as  I 
may."  Many  times  he  felt  tempt- 
ed to  give  it  up,  but  he  persevered 
and  in  1840  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  Glad  that  he 
was  not  sought  by  clients,  he  soon 
abandoned  law  for  literature. 

"A  Year's  Life,"  his  first  volume 
of  verse,  was  not  unlike  similar 
books  of  other  authors,  but  scatter- 
ed here  and  there  were  lines  that 
gave  promise  of  better  things. 

In  1843  he,  with  Robert  Carter, 
established  a  literary  magazine 
called  "The  Pioneer."  Hawthorne, 
Poe,  and  Mrs.  Browning  were  con- 
tributors, but  it  was  not  popular, 
and  after  three  numbers  was  dis- 
continued. Yet  he  was  undaunted, 
'and  wrote:  "I  am  more  and  more 
assured  every  day  that  I  shall  yet 
do  something  that  will  keep  my 
name  (and  perhaps  my  body)  alive. 
My  wings  were  never  so  strong  as 
now.  So  hurrah  for  a  niche  and  a 
laurel." 

Miss  Maria  White,  a  literary 
woman  and  a  strong  defender  of  the 
anti-slavery  movement,  whom  he 
married  in  1844,  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence for  good  upon  him.  Before 
meeting  her,  Lowell  had  been  whol- 
ly wrapped  up  in  literature ;  he  had 
little  sympathy  with  abolition;  in- 
deed had  held  it  up  to  ridicule,  but 
under  her  influence  there  developed 
within  him  a  strong  love  for  human 
freedom.  As  a  result  he  frequently 
wrote  for  the  Pennsylvania  Free- 
man, and  for  nearly  four  years  con- 
tributed prose  and  poetry  to  one  of 
the  best  anti-slavery  journals. 

In  1848  appeared  the  first  series 
of  the  Bigloiv  Papers,  the  second 
was  published  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  second 
series,  Lowell  said : 

"Thinking  the  MeJtican  war,  as  I 
think  it  still,  a  national  crime  commit- 


ted in  behoof  of  slavery,  our  common 
sin,  and  wishing  to  put  the  feeling  of 
those  who  thought  as  I  did  in  a  way  that 
would  tell,  I  imagined  to  myself  such  an 
up-country  man  as  I  had  often  seen  at 
anti-slavery  gatherings,  capable  of  dis-  , 
trict-school  English,  but  always  instinct- 
ively falling  back  into  the  natural  strong- 
hold of  his  homely  dialect  when  heated 
to  the  point  of  self-forgetfulness.  When 
I  began  to  carry  out  my  conception  and 
to  write  in  my  assumed  character,  I 
found  myself  in  a  strait  between  two 
perils.  On  the  one  hand  I  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  carried  beyond  the  limit  of 
my  own  opinions,  or  at  least  of  that 
temper  with  which  every  man  should 
speak  his  mind  in  print,  and  on  the 
other  I  feared  the  risk  of  seeming  to 
vulgarize  a  deep  and  sacred  conviction. 
I  needed  on  occasion  to  rise  above  mere 
patois,  and  for  this  purpose  conceived 
the  Rev."  Mr.  Wilbur  who  should  ex- 
press the  more  cautious  element  of  the 
New  England  character  and  its  pedan- 
try, as  Mr.  Biglow  should  serve  for  its 
homely  common  sense  vivified  and  heat- 
ed by  conscience.  The  parson  was  to 
be  the  complement  rather  than  the  anti- 
thesis of  his  parishioner,  and  I  felt  or 
fancied  a  certain  humorous  element  in 
the  real  identity  of  the  two  under  a 
seeming  incongruity.  Mr.  Wilbur's 
fondness  for  scraps  of  Latin,  though 
drawn  from  the  life,  I  adopted  delib- 
erately to  heighten  the  contrast.  Find- 
ing soon  after  that  I  needed  some  one 
as  a  mouthpiece  of  the  mere  drollery, 
for  I  conceive  that  true  humor  is  never 
divorced  from  moral  conviction,  I  in- 
vented Mr.  Sarvin  for  the  clown  of  my 
puppet-show.  The  success  of  my  experi- 
ment soon  began  not  only  to  astonish 
me,  but  to  make  me  feel  the  responsibil- 
ity of  knowing  that  I  held  in  my  hand 
a  weapon  instead  of  the  mere  fencing 
stick  I  had  supposed." 

This  is  Lowell's  most  original 
w  ork,  and  upon  it  his  fame  as  a  hu- 
morist chiefly  rests.  In  reading  it 
we  get  very  near  the  author  under 
its  wit  and  fun  is  a  terrible  earn- 
estness. **Hosea  Biglow  and  Par- 
son Wilbur  are  numbered  with  the 
few  great  original  creations  with 
which  America  has  enriched  the  lit- 
erature of  the  world."  When  the 
various  papers  were  printed  in  a 
volume  the  author  added  an  idyl, 
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"The  Courtin',"  a  love  poem,  to 
show  that  the  New  England  dialect 
was  adapted  to  other  Aings  than 
satire. 

In  1848  appeared  the  Fable 
for  Critics,  America's  best  literary 
satire.  Its  humor  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  to  that  found  in  "The 
Biglow  Papers,"  being  purely  lit- 
erary. The  criticism  of  Poe,  Bry- 
ant, Whittier,  Hawthorne,  Irving, 
Holmes,  Carlyle,  and  Emerson  are 
especially  well  done.  That  Lowell 
had  unusual  critical  ability  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  the  estimates  he 
made  so  long  ago  agree,  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  best  criticism  of 
today.  In  this  same  remarkable 
year  (1848)  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal  was  published.*  Exquisite 
in  its  culture,  workmanship,thought- 
power,  and  description,  it  is  "the 
high-water  mark  of  American  po- 
etry." Its  all  around  excellence  is 
unexcelled  in  American  literature. 

Lowell  realized  his  own  faults. 
In  his  Fable  for  Critics  he  thus  sat- 
irizes himself: 

There  is  Lowell,  who's  striving  Parnas- 
sus to  climb— 

With  a  whole  bale  of  isms  tied  together 
with  rh3rme; 

He  might  get  on  alone,  spite  of  bram- 
bles and  boulders. 

But  he  pn't  with  that  bundle  he  has  on 
his  shoulders; 

The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come 
nigh  reaching 

Till  he  learns  the  distinction  'twixt 
singing  and  preaching; 

His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would 
ring  pretty  well, 

But  he'd  better  by  half  make  a  drum  of 
the  shell, 

And  rattle  away  till  he's  olcj  as  Methu- 
salem, 

At  the  head  of  a  march  to  the  last  new 
Jerusalem." 

After   finishing    The    Vision    of 
Sir  Launfal  Lowel  wrote  to  Long- 

*For  story  embodied  in  the  poem  and 
its  ethical  lesson  see  Young  Woman's 
Journal,  Vol.  XII,  page  435. 


fellow  that  he  meant  to  give  up 
writing  poetry,  as  he  could  not 
write  slowly  enough.  He  would 
ponder  over  his  subject  until  he  be- 
came enthusiastically  full  of  it; 
then  he  would  hurriedly  write  the 
poem  at  one  sitting,  if  possible, 
and  he  made  very  few  changes  or 
corrections  afterwards.  So  while 
his  writings  were  always  vigorous, 
they  often  lacked  polish.  Realizing 
that  he  preached  too  much  he  said, 
**I  shall  never  be  a  poet  till  I  get 
out  of  the  pulpit,  and  New  England 
was  all  meeting  house  when  I  was 
growing  up." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  faults, 
he  has  reached  poetic  heights  sur- 
passed by  few. 

From  his  early  boyhood  days  he 
loved  Nature,  and  he  sang  of  her 
beauties  from  his  heart.  He  is  pre- 
eminently the  poet  of  June.  In  a 
rapturous  burst  of  delight  he  says : 

"Gladness  of  woods,  skies,  waters,  all 

in  one, 
The   bobolink   has   come,   and   like   the 

soul 
Of  the  sweet  season  vocal  in  a  bird, 
Gurgles  in  ecstasy  we  know  not  what 

what 
Save   June,  dear  June.     Now  God   be 

praised  for  June!" 

— Under  the  Willows. 

"And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever  come  perfect  days; 
Then  heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays : 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten; 

Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 
An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and 
towers. 

And  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers: 

The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 
Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys, 

The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green. 
The   buttercup   catches    the    sun    in    its 
chalice, 

And   there's   never   a   leaf   nor   blade 
too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace; 
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The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the 
sun, 
Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 
With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives. 
— The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

To  the  dandelion  he  says : 

"Dear  common  flower,  that  grow'st  be- 
side the  way, 

Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless 
gold. 

Thou  are  my  tropics  and  mine  Italy; 
To  look  at  thee   unlocks   a   warmer 
clime; 
The  eyes  thou  givest  me 
Are  in  the  heart,  and  heed  not  space 
or  time: 
Not  in  mid  June  the  golden-cuirassed 
bee 
Feels  a  more  summer-like  warm  rav- 
ishment 
In  the  white  lily's  breezy  tent, 
His  fragrant  Sybaris,  than  I,  when  first 
From  the  dark  green  thy  yellow  circles 
burst." 

—To  the  Dandelion. 

Lowell  loved  freedom,  he  loved 
America,  every  fibre  of  his  being 
thrilled  with  patriotism : 

'*0  Beautiful!   my  Country!  ours  once 

more ! 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled 

hair 
O'er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  others 

wore, 
And  letting  thy  set  lips, 
Freed  from  wrath's  pale  eclipse, 
The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare; 
What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our   love    and     make     thee 

know  it, 
Among  the  nations  bright  beyond  com- 
pare?" 

— Commemoration    Ode. 

'Today   her   thanks   shall   fly  on   every 

wind, 
Unstinted,    unrebuked,    from    shore    to 

shore, 
One  love,   one  hope,  and   not  a  doubt 

behind ! 
Cannon  to  cannon  shall  repeat  her  praise, 
Banner  to  banner  flap  it  forth  in  flame; 
Her  children  shall  rise  up  to  bless  her 

name, 
And  wish  her  harmless  length  of  days, 


The  mighty  mother  of  a  mighty  brood. 
Blessed  in  all  tongues  and  dear  to  ev- 
ery blood, 
The  beautiful,  the  strong,  and  best  of  all 
the  good!" 
—An  Ode  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  1876. 

"For  O,  my  country,  touched  by  thee, 

The  gray  hairs  gather  back  their  gold ; 
Thy  thought  sets  all  my  pulses  free; 

The  heart  refuses  to  be  old ; 
The  love  is  all  that  I  can  see. 
Not  to  thy  natal  day  belong 
Time's  prudent  doubt  or  age's  wrong. 
But  gifts  of  gratitude  and  song : 
Unsummoned  crowd  the  thankful  words, 

As  sap  in  spring-time  floods  the  tree. 
Foreboding  the  return  of  birds, 

For  all  that  thou  hast  been  to  me!" 
—An  Ode  for  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Lowell  ever  stood  up  for  what  he 
considered  right.  His  lines  are  very 
forceful,  for  he  expressed  with  his 
whole  soul  what  he  believed  to  be 
true.  They  come  as  from  one  hav- 
ing authority : 

"Once  to  every  man  and  nation 

Comes  the  moment  to  decide. 
In  the  strife  of  Trutii  with  falsehood. 

For  the  good  or  evil  side; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah, 

Offering  each  the  bloom  or  blight. 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand, 

And  the  sheep  upon  the  right. 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever 

'Twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light ; 
Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger; 

History's  pages  but  record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness 

Twixt  old  systems  and  the  Word; 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold. 

Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future, 

And  behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow, 

Keeping  watch  above  His  own. 
We  see  dimly  in  the  Present 

What  is  small  and  what  is  great. 
Slow  of  faith,  how  weak  an  army 

May  turn  the  iron  helm  of  fate, 
Rut  the  soul  is  still  oracular; 

Amid  the  market's  din, 
List  the  ominous  stern  whisper 

From  the  Delphic  cave  within, — 
They  enslave  their  children's  children 

Who  make  compromise  with  sin.' 

4c  #  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

Then  to  side  with  truth  is  noble. 
When  we  share  her  wretched  crust, 
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Ere  her  cause  brings  fame  and  profit, 

And  'tis  prosperous  to  be  just;' 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses, 

While  the  coward  stands  aside, 
Doubtins^  in  his  abject  spirit. 

Till  his  Lord  is  crucified 
And  the  multitude  make  virtue 

Of  the  faith  they  had  denied. 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties; 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth ; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward, 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth ; 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires! 

We  ourselves  must  pilgrims  be, 
Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly 

Through  the  desperate  winter  sea, 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal 

With  the  Past's  blood-rusted  key." 
— The  Present  Crisis. 

Lowell    had    unusual    power    in 
portraiture : 

"^'No  eye  like  his  to  value  horse  or  cow, 
Or   gauge  the  contents   of  a   stack   or 

mow; 
He  could  foretell  the  weather  at  a  word, 
He  knew  the  haunt  of  every  beast  and 

bird; 
****** 

Hard-headed    and    soft-hearted,    you'd 

scarce  meet 
A  kindlier  mixture  of  the  shrewd  and 

sweet ; 
Generous  by  birth,  and  ill  at  saying  *no,' 
Yet  in  a  bargain  he  was  all  men's  foe; 
Would  yield  no  inch  of  vantage  in   a 

trade. 
And    give   away   ere   nightfall    all     he 

made."      • 

— Fitz  Adam's  Story. 

The  Fable  for  Critics  is  full  of 
puns: 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment,  'tis  well 

worth  the  pains. 
And    note  what  an   average   graveyard 

contains ; 

****** 

There  are  slave-drivers  quietly  whipped 

underground ; 
There  book-binders,  done  up  in  boards, 

are  fast  bound; 
There  card-players  wait  till    the     last 

trump  be  played. 
There  all  the  choice  spirits  get  finally 

laid; 
There  the  babe  that's  unborn  is  supplied 

with  a  berth; 
There  men   without  legs  get  their  six 

feet  of  earth; 


There  lawyers  repose,  each  wrapped  up 

in  his  case; 
There  seekers  of  ofiice  are  sure    of    a 

place. 

— i4  Fable  for  Critics. 


In  1851  Lowell  took  his  wife, 
whose  health  had  been  failing  for 
several  years,  to  Europe,  hoping 
that  she  would  be  benefited.  They 
returned  the  next  year.  In  spite  of 
all  that  skill  and  love  could  do  she 
died  in  October,  1853,  leaving  him 
one  daughter.  He  wrote  at  the  time, 
"I  understand  now  what  is  meant  by 
'the  waters  have  gone  over  me.'  " 

The  next  year  he  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute  on 
the  English  poets.  Soon  after  he 
was  offered  the  chair  of  modern 
languages  at  Harvard,  which  Lopg- 
fellow's  resignation  had  left  vacant. 
He  accepted,  and  spent  two  years 
in  Europe,  fitting  hirnself  for  the 
position,  which  he  held  for  seven- 
teen years. 

In  1857  he  married  Miss  Frances 
Dunlap,  and  also  became  editor  of 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly.''  In  1864  he 
became  joint  editor  with  C.  E.  Nor- 
ton of  the  "North  American  Re- 
view." 

In  1877  Lowell  was  sent  as 
American  minister  to  Spain.  Three 
years  later  he  was  transferred  to 
London.  He  became  very  popular 
among  the  English  and  by  their  re- 
quest he  frequently  delivered  public 
addresses.  After  three  years'  ser- 
vice, he  returned.  Holmes  celebrat- 
ed the  event  in  verses  in  which  he 
said, 

"By  what  enchantments,  what  alluring 

arts. 
Our  truthful  James  led  captive  British 

hearts, — 
Whether  his    shrewdness     made     their 

statesmen  halt, 
Or  if  his  learning  found  their  dons  at 

fault, 
Or  if  his  virtue  was  a  strange  surprise. 
Or    if   his    wit    flung   sawdust    in    their 

eyes, — 
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Like  honest  Yankees    we     can     simply 

guess; 
But  that  he  did  it,  all  must  needs  con- 
fess. 
England   herself  without   a   blush    may 

claim 
Her  only  conq««ror  since  the  Norman 

came."  •* 

Underwood,  LovvelKs  biographer, 
well  said: 

"What  adjective  will  convey  the 
many-sidedness  of  Lowell?  When  we 
read  the  tender  story  of  The  First  Snow- 
fall, the  wise  lessons  of  Ambrose,  the 
prophetic  strains  of  The  Present  Crisis, 
and  of  Villa  Franca,  the  wit  and  shrewd- 
ness of  Rosea  Biglow.the  delicious  humor 
of  the  garrulous  parson,  the  delicate 
beauty  of  Sir  Launfal,  the  grandeur  of 
the  Commemoration  Ode,  the  solemn 
splendor  of  The  Cathedral,  what  can  we 
do  but  wonder  at  the  imaginative  power 
that  takes  on  these  various  shapes,  and 
moves  in  such  diverse  ways  to  touch  our 
souls  in  every  part  ?  When,  in  addition, 
we  consider  his  vigorous,  learned,  and 
glowing  prose  essays,  full  of  color,  like 
fresh  studies  from  the  fields,  full  of  wit 
that  not  only  sparkles  in  epigram  but 
pervades  and  lightens  the  whole,  and 
full  of  an  elastic  spirit  such  as  belongs 
to  immortal  youth,  we  find  enough  to 
give  him  enduring  fame  if  he  had  never 
written  a  line  of  verse." 

His  best  known  prose  works  are 
Among  My  Books,  My  Study  Win- 
dow, and  Democracy  and  Other  Ad- 
dresses, 

Lowell's  last  days  were  made 
sweet  by  the  love  and  appreciation 
of  his  countrymen.  He  died  on  Aug- 
ust 12,  1891,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two. 

"Peace   to   thy   slumber    in   the    forest- 
shade  ! 
Poet  and  patriot,  every  gift  was  thine ; 
Thy   name    shall   live    while     summers 
bloom  and  fade, 
And  grateful  memory  guard  thy  leafy 
shrine  !"* 


*  James     Russell    Lowell,    by    Oliver 
W.  Holmes. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Tell  about  the  birth  and  family  of 
James  Russell  Lowell. 

2.  Tell  of  his  school  days. 

3.  Why  did  he  abandon  law? 


4.  Tell  about  and  give  quotatk>ns 
from  the  Biglow  Papers. 

5.  Give  quotations  from  the  Fahle  for 
Critics. 

6.  Tell  the  story  of  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal.  What  is  its  place  in  literature  ? 
Give  quotations  from  it. 

7.  Point  out  Lowell's  strong  and  weak 
points  as  a  poet. 

8.  Give  quotations  to  show  some  of 
his  favorite  themes. 

9.  How  did  Lowell  serve  his  country  ? 

10.  Name  his  best  known  prose  works. 

C1I.\RACTERISTIC   PROSE  QUOTATIONS 
FROM  low-ell's  WORKS. 

As  he  shrank  away,  after  the  last 
thaw,  he  built  for  himself  the  most 
exquisite  caverns  of  ice  to  run 
through,  if  not  'measureless  to  man" 
like  those  of  Alph,  the  sacred  river, 
yet  perhaps  more  pleasing  for  their 
narrowness  than  for  their  grandeur. 
What  a  cunning  silver-smith  frost 
is!  The  rarest  workmanship  of 
Delhi  of  Genoa  copies  him  but 
clumsily,  as  if  the  fingers  of  all  oth- 
er artists  were  thumbs.  Fernwork 
and  lacework  and  filagree  in  end- 
less variety,  and  under  it  all  the 
Water  tinkles  like  a  distant  guitar,, 
or  drums  like  a  tambourine,  or  gur- 
gles like  the  Tokay  of  an  anchor- 
ite's dream.  Beyond  doubt  there  is 
a  fairy  procession  marching  along^ 
those  frail  arcades  and  translucent 
corridors. — A  Good  Word  for  Win- 
ter, 

Everybody  had  a  mission  (with 
a  capital  M)  to  attend  to  everybody 
else's  business.  .  .  .  Not  a  few 
impecunious  zealots  abjured  the  use 
of  money  (unless  earned  by  other 
people), professing  to  live  on  the  in- 
ternal revenues  of  the  spirit.  Some 
had  assurance  of  instant  millennium 
as  soon  as  hooks  and  eyes  should  be 
substituted  for  buttons.  Commu- 
nities were  established  w^here  every- 
thing was  to  be  common  but  com- 
mon sense.  .  .  All  stood  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  reform  ev- 
erything but  themselves." — Essays 
on  Thorcau. 
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EASTER  MUSIC. 

Ethel  M.  Connelly. 


Love,  hate,  joy  and  sorrow — to 
these  four  senses  all  mankind  is 
heir.  InteUect  is  a  matter  of  envi- 
ronment  and  education;  men  of 
iii^hest  mental  training  talk  \n  an 
unknown  language  to  those  of  in- 
ferior mind.  But  the  most  primi- 
tive savage  can  understand  joy  and 
sorrow  wherever  he  meets  them,  the 
langnage'of  the  senses  is  universal. 
Musk*  tiien,  because  it  appeals  to 
the  -tenses,  because  the  pleasure 
that  it  gives  is  not  intellectual,  is  a 
onivenal  language.  ''Music  fol- 
lows us  from  birth  to  death;  she 
'  sings  besidk  our  cradle ;  she  kneels 
befiore  Ae  door  of  our  tomb ;  in  re- 
ligkn  the  is  ever  present; — at  ev- 
ery tolenmity  and  at  every  feast." 

The  ancient  Greeks  must  have 
had  tomeihing  of  this  thought  of 
the  OQiveisality  of  music  in  their  be- 
lief in  tiie  music  of  the  spheres. 
Pythagoras  tells  us  that  upon  each 
planet  sits  a  siren  singing,  but  that 
onW  to  a  few  is  it  given  to  hear 
their  exquisite  harmonies,  too  beau- 
tiful for  mortal  ears.  This  pretty 
famcy  is  not  entirely  without  found- 
ation,  for  does  not  nature,the  great- 
est musician,  sing  around  us  all  the 
drate?  Even  now  are  not  her  mel- 
odies sounding  in  joyous  strain  for 
all  who  wish  to  hear?  , 

For  now  comes  the  month  of  mu- 
sic, the  month  when  the  joyous 
Easter  anthem  swells  on  the  air  in 


triumphant  chorus,  and  all  nature 
joins  in  glad  accord  with  the  mes- 
sage of  ^ster,  "He  is  risen !"  Lis- 
ten to  this  message  sung  in  many 
melodious  keys. 

The  little  birds,  first  messengers 
of  the  new-bom  spring,  seem  to 
chirp  as  they  build  their  nest,  "Be 
glad,  we  have  come  again;"  The 
winds,  freighted  with  the  warmth 
that  left  us  for  a  little  while,  seem 
to  murmur,  as  they  touch  the  twigs 
with  gentle  fingers,  "I  bring  the 
spring  again."  The  waters,  trick- 
ling, running,  bounding  down  the 
hillside,  seem  to  laugh,  "Oh  earth, 
rejoice,  for  though  in  tfie  silence  of 
winter  I  was  bound,  yet  now  I  live 
again."  But  what  of  the  awakening 
of  the  grass,  the  trees,  the  flowers? 
Ah,  there's  music  there,  dainty, 
fairylike  music,  too  fine  for  mor- 
tal ears  to  hear,  yet  alive  with  sound 
to  the  delicate  perceptions  of  the 
senses.  When  the  tiny  blade  cracks 
through  the  black  earth  it  cries  to 
the  smiling  sun,  "I  live  again." 
When  the  leaf  breaks  from  its  shell 
and  the  blossom  bursts  forth  from 
the  bud  comes  the  same  glad  song, 
"I  have  broken  the  bonds  of  death ; 
I  am  free;  I  live  again."  Always, 
forever  that  word  "again!"  not  a 
different  bird,  but  the  same  bird 
back  to  its  old  haunts  after  a  brief 
stay  in  other  lands ;  not  a  new  wind, 
but  the  same  wind,  that  but- a  little 
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time  ago  blew  fierce  and  cold,  now 
breathing  freshness  and  warmth 
over  all  the  world ;  not  new  waters, 
but  the  same  that  were  chained  in 
bonds  of  ice  and  snow,  now  free  to 
sing  over  the  earth  again ;  not  new 
trees,  but  the  same  with  their  hoary 
limbs  clothed  in  fresh,  renewed  gar- 
ments ;  not  new  grass,  not  new  flow- 
ers, but  the  germ  of  last  year's 
blossoms  fostered  and  kept  alive  in 
some  wonderful  unknown  way  to 
appear  again  on  earth. 

Music  has  no  creed.  Of  all  the 
arts  it  is  least  hampered.  Religion, 
architecture,  poetry,  and  painting 
are  influenced  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  by  diverse  religious  views, 
and  many  of  the  finest  of  the 
world's  art  treasures  are  frowned 
upon  by  some  churches  because 
they  embody  some  religious  idea 
contrary  to  the  established  creed. 
But  music  is  not  narrowed  by  these 
restrictions.  Its  application  and  in- 
terpretation is  universal,  and  the 
best  sacred  music  could  be  used  in 
any  church.  True  the  words  to 
which  some  of  the  masterpieces  are 
set  embody  so  much  of  the  Catholic 
spirit  as  to  be  offensive  to  many  of 
the  Protestant  churches,  still  the 
music  itself  could  give  no  offense, 
and  is  almost  universally  used 
among  all  Christian  sects. 

To  give  any  idea  of  the  vast 
amount  of  Easter  music  written  by 
different  masters  for  different 
churches,  would  be  impossible,  for 
Easter  anthems  are  far  more  nu- 
merous than  the  years  that  '  have 
elapsed  since  the  event  that  called 
them  forth.  Wherever  there  has 
been  belief  in  Christ,  belief  in  Hi^ 
death  and  resurrection,  Easter  has 
been  celebrated  by  music. 

Every  year  at  Easter  hundreds  of 
cantatas  are  produced,  some  of 
them  excellent  works,  hundreds  of 
anthems  are  sung,  written  by  the 


best  composers.  The  theme  in  all  is 
the  same,  but,  of  course,  there  are  a 
few  compositions,  loftier  in  treat- 
ment, that  rise  pre-eminent  above 
all  others,  the  very  names  of  the 
composers  stand  for  the  best  in  mu- 
sic. Liszt  has  given  to  us  the  sunny 
joyous  Easter  Hymn  and  the  pow- 
erfully triumphant  Resurrection 
chorus  in  his  Oratorio'  "Christus ;"  • 
Bach  wrote  an  Easter  Mass;  Sul- 
livan, the  well-known  English  com- 
poser, wrote  "The  Lord  is  Risen,'* 
in  his  "Light  of  the  World;"  Dud- 
ley Buck  has  some  Easter  composi- 
tions that  are  exquisitely  beautiful ; 
but  there  are  two  magnificent  works 
by  two  masters  that  to  my  mind 
stand  out  above  all  others — Part  II 
of  the  Redemption,  and  Part  III  of 
the  Messiah.  But  how  inadequate 
is  human  speech  to  describe  them! 
Can  words  describe  thok  fragrance 
of  the  rose,  the  velvet  smoothness 
of  the  pansy,  the  blue  of  the  skies  ? 
Can  words  make  alive  again  the 
harmonies  of  a  remembered  song? 

Gounod's  Redemption  follows 
the  wonderful  story  of  Christ  as 
told  in  the  Gospels,  part  II,  opening 
with  the  announcement  of  the  res- 
urrection by  the  angels,  with  the  ar- 
rival of  the  women  at  the  sepulchre. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  solos  ever 
written  occurs  right  here,  set  to  the 
words  of  the  angel,  "Why  Seek  Ye 
the  Living  Among  the  Dead,"  fol- 
lowed, a  little  later,  by  the  grand 
chorus,  "Christ  is  Risen  Again.'' 
Near  the  close  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  numbers  written  for  an 
Easter  service.  It  is  a  high  obliga- 
to  solo,  accompanied  by  full  chorus 
set  to  these  beautiful  words : 


'Trom  thy  love  as  a  Father, 
O  Lord,  teach  us  to  gather 
That  lif8  will  conquer  death. 
They  who  seek  things  eternal 
Shall  rise  to  light  supernal 
On  wings  of  lovely  faith.'* 
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And  this  part  of  the  oratorio  closes 
with  the  great  choruses,  "Unfold 
Ye  Portals  Everlasting,  But  Who 
is  He,  the  King  of  Glory,  and  He 
Who  Death  Overcame?"  Little 
music  that  has  ever  been  written 
can  compare  with  these  massive 
choruses,  so  lofty,  so  full  of  power 
and  triumph. 

But  the  Messiah!    Someone  has 
said  that  all  other  oratorios  might 
be  compared,  but  that  work  stands 
alone.     What  more  beautiful  than 
the  full,  flowing  melody  set  to  Job's 
immortal  declaration,  "I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  He 
shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon 
the  earth;  and  though  worms  de- 
stroy  this  body,  yet  in   my  flesh 
shall  I  see  God."    Next,  in  quartet 
and  chorus,  come  the  words  of  Paul, 
'*For  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead,  the  first-fruits  of  them  that 
sleep.     Since  by  man  came  death, 
by  man  came  also  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.    For,  as  in  Adam  all 
die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive."    Handel's  masterpiece 
is  so  wonderfully  constructed  that 
the  whole  seems  like  one  grand  poem 
set  to  music.    Now  comes  a  stirring 
bass  solo  and  chorus,  "Behold!  I 
tell  you  a  mystery:    We  shall  not 
all  sleep ;  but  we  shall  all  be  chang- 
ed in  a  moment,  in  the  twinking  of 


an  eye,  at  the  last  trumpet,"  and  the 
oratorio  closes  with  the  majestic 
chorus  set  to  those  inspiring  words 
from  Revelations,  "Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain  and  hath  re- 
deemed us  to  God  by  His  blood,  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wis- 
dom and  strength,  and  honor,  and 
glory,  and  blessing.  Blessing  and 
honor,  glory  and  power,  be  unto 
Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb,  forever  and 
ever.    Amen." 

There  is  one  more  chorus  from 
the  Messiah  which,  though  not  di- 
rectly on  the  subject  of  the  resur- 
rection, is  yet  sung  in  all  churches 
at  Easter-time.  It  is  the  triumph 
of  the  whole  work,  the  one  of  which 
Handel  himself  said,  "I  did  think  I 
did  see  all  heaven  before  me,  and 
the  great  God  Himself," — I  mean 
the  Hallelujah  chorus.  Every  one 
knows  it,  everyone  has  been  thrilled 
by  the  glorious  shout  of  triumph, 
"Hallelujah,  for  the  Lord  God  Om- 
nipotent reigneth.  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  Lords."  When  all 
earthly  music  shall  be  gathered  to- 
gether, when  man  shall  seek  for  the 
grandest,  loftiest  strains  with  which 
to  praise  his  Maker,  nothing  more 
magnificent  will  ever  be  found  than 
the  greatest  of  all  sacred  choruses, 
"The  Hallelujah." 


LINES. 

Grace  Ingles  Frost. 
Keep  the  heart  as  clean  and  pure 

As  the  lilies  of  the  fields- 
Cause  eacli  daily  act  of  thine, 

Influence  for  good  to  yield 
Give  to  those  ivho  do  not  stand 

In  the  path  of  truth  and  right, 
Lovingly  an  outstretched  hand, 

And  lead  them  into  life  and  light. 


A   WOMAN'S  INFLUENCE. 

£.  £.  Huffaker, 


The  spring  sunshine  was  giving 
the  people  Sie  garden  fever,  and 
Mr.  Brown  had  looked  in  vain  for 
a  gardener.  "I  think,  fiather,"  said 
Ida,  who  had  finished  school  the 
previous  year,  "that  Freddy  could 
do  a  great  deal  after  school  hours 
and  on  Saturdays.  He  is  forming 
a  habit  of  playing  in  the  streets  a 
great  deatof  late,  and  it  gives  moth- 
er no  end  of  annoyance." 

"If  I  were  at  home,  of  course 
•Fred  could  help  a  g^reat  deal,"  re- 
sponded Mr.  Brown,  "but  as  it  is  he 
blows  absolutely  nothing  about 
work.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  boy 
of  12  to  be  always  idle.  I  can't 
house  him  up  these  bright  days, 
neither  can  your  mother.  It  is  puz- 
zling many  a  city  father  today — this 
boy  question." 

"I  really  think  Freddy  and  I  to- 
gether could  manage  the  garden; 
now  don't  laugh  at  me,  father;  you 
men  folks  think  a  woman  can  do 
nothing  outside  of  the  house." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Brown, 
"I  give  you  all  remarkable  cred- 
it for  emptying  our  pocket  books 
and  reducing  our  bank  accounts, 
but  if  you  would  really  like  to  try 
the  garden,  go  ahead,  dear;  if  you 
fail  we  can  visit  the  market." 

He  kissed  Ida  good-bye  with  a 
provoking  laugh  and  went  down 
town.  Ida  went  in  search  of  Fred- 
dy. 

Freddy  was  at  the  street  corner, 
as  usual,  watching  a  game  of  mar- 
bles, but  hastened  to  join  his  idol- 
ized sister. 

"Come  down  by  the  back  porch, 
dear,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  tell  you 


a  story."  After  the  story  was  fin- 
ished, she  asked,  "Do  you  know 
why  I  told  you  that  particular  story 
today,  Freddy?" 

'.'Just  to  get  on  the  good  side  of 
me,"  he  said,  winking  his  brown 
eyes. 

"Well,  have  I  succeeded?" 

"I  guess  you  have,"  he  remarked, 
squeezing  her  hand.  "Who  wouldn't 
do  anything  for  a  sis  likQ  you?" 

"All  right,  Freddy,  I've  taken  a 
contract." 

"A  contract !"  he  almost  shouted. 
"Gee  whiz,  Ida,  a  contract,  a  wom- 
an taken  a  contract!" 

"It  is  larger  than  I  thought  at 
first,  so  I  thought  niaybe  you'd 
help  me  this  once." 

"Anything  in  it,  sis  ?" 

"O  my!  yes!  there  is  work  and 
sunshine,  muscle,  and  something 
good  to  eat  three  times  a  day." 

"'Something  good  to  eat;'  that 
sounds  good,"  put  in  Freddy. 

Ida  continued,  "Mother  says  'to 
eat  is  the  first  and  last  thing  a  boy 
thinks  of.'  By  our  agreement,  you'll 
be  under  contract  the  first  and  last 
parts  of  the  day,  before  and  after 
school."  Then  Ida  explained  the 
verbal  contract  about  the  garden- 
ing. 

Day  after  day  found  Freddy  obey- 
ing Ida's  orders  and  helping  her  plan 
and  plant  the  garden.  Their  labors 
were  most  abundantly  rewarded 
with  all  the  good  things  a  garden 
can  produce  from  the  earliest  rad- 
ishes to  the  latest  pumpkins  and 
sweet  corn.  The  surplus  products 
had  brought  pocket  money  for 
Freddie.       The    few     hours    s^ewt. 
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morning  and  evening  in  their  labors 
gave  them  health  and  happiness. 

The  following  spring,  when  the 
sunshine  was  calling  the  boys  out, 
an  idea  that  left  its  m^rk  in  after 
years,  occurred  to  Ida  Brown. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Brown 
home  lay  an  empty  10-acre  lot, 
lately  purchased  by  Mr.  Freshman 
for  speculative  purposes. 

It  was  seldom  Ida's  courage 
failed  her,  but  when  she  called  on 
Mr.  Freshman,  a  stout,  close-fisted 
millionaire,  her  heart  tried  hard  to 
get  into  her  throat.  She  told  him 
of  the  many  idle  boys  in  the  city, 
and  her  desire  to  help  lead  them  to 
an  active  life.  She  asked  the  use  of 
this  10-acre  lot  for  the  summer,  but 
Mr.  Freshman  insisted  that  as  a 
matter  of  business  he  must  receive 
enough  rental  in  return  to  pay  the 
taxes.  Ida  left  his  presence,  some- 
what discouraged. 

The  following  Saturday  she 
gathered  up  one  hundred  boys 
and  toolc  them  for  a  walk  to  the 
Freshman  Addition,  separated  them 
into  tens  and  engaged  them  in  play- 
ing ball.  Then  she  phoned  Mr. 
Freshman  that  a  party  would  like 
to  see  him  at  the  Addition  with  a 
view  of  looking  over  the  10-acre 
plot.  That  brought  the  gentleman 
on  the  next  car,  to  be  met  by  Miss 
Brown  unprepared  for  the  battle. 
She  apologized  for  the  imposition. 
Then  pointed  to  the  one  hundred 
boys  on  the  Addition.  "Mr.  Fresh- 
man," she  began,  **those  boys  have 
practically  nothing  to  do.  This  Ad- 
dition is  idle,  too,  and  I  expect  to 
spend  several  hours  each  day  with- 
out any  recomf)ense,  except  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  I  am  helping 
some  parents  who  are  spending 
their  days  earning  a  livelihood,  to 
lead  their  boys  to  a  life  of  activity. 
It  is  a  very  small  matter  for  a  man 
of  your  wealth  to  consent  to  the 
work  of  scattering  the  rubbish  and 


cultivating  the  land.  That  would 
add  immeasurably  to  its  value,  be- 
sides changing  it  from  a  disease- 
breeding  dumping  ground  to  a  fer- 
tile field  of  usefulness.  Those  boys 
could  keep  their  parents'  tables  lad- 
en with  eatables  throughout  the  en- 
tire summer." 

Had  the  speaker  been  any  other 
than  Mayor  Brown's  daughter,  Mr. 
Freshman  would  probably  have  re- 
lieved his  pent-up  anger.  As  it  was, 
he  only  very  politely  refused  to 
grant  the  request. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  continued  Miss 
Brown,  to  let  the  people  of  this  city 
learn  of  this  through  the  columtis 
of  the  morning  paper.  In  the  minds 
of  generous  people  it  would  leave 
no  favorable  impression." 

There  is  little  a  woman  will  not 
say  to  gain  her  point,"  answered 
Mr,.  Freshipan.  "Take  the  addition 
and  do  as  you  choose  with  it.  Raise 
watermelons,  if  you  wish,  and  let 
all  the  boys  in  town  plunder  it." 

That  day  the  boys  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  idea,  and  prom- 
ised that  after  cleaning  up  their 
own  yards  and  mending  broken 
fences  and  gates,  they  would  report 
at  the  Freshman  place  in  one  week. 
It  is  surprising  what  a  boy  can  do 
about  a  place  with  a  little  of  the 
right  kind  of  encouragement;  and 
while  they  were  leveling  ash  heaps 
into  muddy  places  and  pulling  nails 
from  dry-goods  boxes  to  mend 
fences  and  gates  with.  Miss  Brown 
was  canvassing  the  implement 
houses  and  obtaining  with  cheerful 
consent,  the  use  of  tools  with  which 
to  work  the  land.  The  seed  houses 
contributed  freely  of  their  best 
seeds.  When  those  boys  met  their 
leader  the  next  week  each  yielded  a 
truthful  report  of  his  labors,  bring- 
ing the  written  consent  of  his  par- 
ents to  the  undertaking. 

It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  see 
the  older  boys  help  divide  the  lot, 
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while  the  rest  scattered  the  rubbish, 
preparatory  to  spading  it  in.  It  was 
something  new  for  the  boys.  They 
enjoyed  it.  Miss  Brown's  lot  was 
in  the  center  top  row  of  lots.  Each 
of  the  others  vied  with  her  in  keep- 
ing his  lot.  In  every  one,  the  same 
seeds  were  sown,  a  small  space  be- 
ing reserved  for  a  few  hardy  flow- 
et'ng  annuals. 

After  school  hours,  one  hundred 
boys  could  be  seen  hurrying  to  their 
gardens  and  before  the  June  vaca- 
tion each  boy's  luncheon  was  added 
to  by  a  bunch  of  scarlet  radishes. 
Durmg  the  summer  vacation,  all  of 
the  days  belonged  to  the  boys.  How 
J  at  Freshman  Addition  flourished, 
what  lessons  those  boys  learned, 
and  how  they  each  loved  their 
leader.  Not  a  weed,  not  one,  could 
be  found  in  that  10-acre  plot.  An 
empty  bam  on  an  adjoining  lot  was 
cheerfully  loaned  to  the  boys  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  their  tools, 
which  were  kept  bright  and  clean. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  glorious 
Fourth  of  July  when  Mr.  Fresh- 
man's housemaid  on  opening  the 
back  door,  found  a  bright,  cheerful 
boy  there,  carefully  guarding  a 
wheelbarrow  of  garden  stuff.  The 
boy  asked  for  Mr.  Freshman.  The 
maid  assured  the  boy  that  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  rise  until  9  o'clock, 
so  the  boy  patiently  waited. 

Mr.  Freshman  refused  flatly  to  be 
seen,  but  upon  being  told  that  one 
of  the  boys  from  the  Addition 
wanted  to  see  him,  finally  came  im- 
patiently to  the  door.  Tom  Jones 
pointed  proudly  to  his  load  on  the 
wheelbarrow. 

"I've  brought  you  some  stuff 
grown  on  the  Addition — thought 
you'd  like  it  for  dinner  today.  Here 
are  peas,  turnips,  new  potatoes, 
summer  squash,radishes,  lettuce  and 
cucumbers,  all  gathered  fresh  this 
morning."     Tom   had   expected   a 


pleasant  expression  at  least,  but  Mr. 
Freshman  only  said,  "I  don't  want 
to  buy  them." 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  you  to  buy 
them,  sir;  I  want  to  give  'em  to 
you." 

"Oh !  Thought  you  owed  them  to 
me,  eh?" 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly  that,  but  I 
wanted  you  to  see  what  us  fellers 
had  been  a  doin'  and  just  taste  some 
of  the  things  for  yourself.  We  all 
think  they're  really  swell,  but  of 
course  you've  got  money  and  have 
good  things  all  the  time." 

"Did  Miss  Brown  tell  you  to  do 
this?" 

"Oh,  no,  she  tells  all  us  fellers 
you're  the  biggest-hearted  man  in 
town  and  all  that — of  course  she 
don't  know  I  know  anything  about 
it —  and  the  fellers  are  waiting  for 
the  asters  and  zinnias  to  blossom 
and  the  melons  to  get  ripe,  then 
they're  going  to  give  you  a  royal 
time,  but  I'm  not  going  to  be  in 
that." 

Mr.  Freshman  began  to  be  inter- 
ested.   "Why  not?" 
"Oh,  'cause." 
"Because  what?" 
"Oh,  I  dunno." 

"Come,  boy,  own  up.  Don't  be 
afraid ;  I'd  like  to  know." 

"Well,  began  Tom.  I  heard  what 
you  said  to  Miss  Brown,  and  I 
knew  you  only  let  us  have  it  to  keep 
yer  name  out  of  the  papers.  I 
couldn't  help  hearing.  You  came  so 
close  to  where  I  was  waiting  for  the 
ball." 

"So  you  brought  these  things  be- 
cause you  wanted  to  get  ahead  of 
the  other  boys." 

"Oh  no,not  that ;  I  thought  if  you 
could  see  them,  you'd  be  glad  you 
let  us  take  it,  but  I  give  flowers  only 
to" — here  Tom  hesitated. 

"To  whom,  Tommy;  go  on." 
"Well,  to  folks  that  I  likes  and 
them  as  likes  mc." 
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"So  you  don't  like  me,  then." 

"Well — not  so  much  as  I  do  Miss 
Brown.  But  the  other  fellers  like 
you.  They  didn't  hear  what  you 
told  Miss  Brown,  like  I  did." 

"To  be  honest,  Tom,  you  thought 
you  owed  me  something  and 
brought  this  to  ease  your  con- 
science." 

"Well,  no;  not  exactly  that;  I 
didn't  hardly  call  it  owin'  you  any- 
thing ;  but  I  knew  you  wanted  some 
pay." 

The  great  millionaire  began  to 
be  half-cross  with  himself  for  lis- 
tening to  this  barefooted  boy,  but 
to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  he  kept 
on. 

"Now,  honestly,  my  toy,  don't 
you  think  a  man  should  be  paid 
something  for  the  use  of  his  land  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course,  sometimes," 
answered  Tom.  "  'Course,  it  makes 
a  difference  whose  land  it  is." 

"What  difference? 

"Well,  you  see  it's  like  this :  Jack 
Bean's  father  has  worked  eight 
years  a-payin'  for  a  little  garden 
spot ;  he's  earned  it  all  himself,  and 
if  I  used  it  I'd  think  I'd  ought  to 
pay  him.  But  Jack's  father,  mine. 
Bill's,  George's,  and  more'n  a  dozen 
of  the  fellers'  fathers  have  been  a- 
workin'  in  your  packing  house  since 
— well — long  afore  us  fellers  were 
bom,  and  I  reckon  they've  helped 
earn  that  Addition.  If  they  hadn't 
made  more  for  you  than  thev  did 
for  themselves,  you  couldn't  have 
bought  it  and  live  in  this  fine  house 
and  put  on  so  much  style." 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Tom  Jones." 

"Tom  Jones,  if  this  wasn't  the 
Fourth,  I'd  thrash  you  good,  but  I 
don't  like  to  spoil  a  boy's  Fourth." 

"I  wisht  I  hadn't  told  you  if  its 

made  you  mad,  but  you  most  made 

me  say  it."    Then  Tom  straightened 

up.     "  'Course  if  you  want  to  lick 

3nd  can  run  fast  enough,  I'll 


have  to  take  it,  but  if  we  both  live 
fifteen  more  years,  we'll  even  things 
up."  Tom  having  unloaded  the  con- 
tents of  the  barrow  onto  the  porch 
while  talking,  started  away. 

"We'll  quit  on  good  terms,  Tom, 
said  Mr.  Freshman,  I  like  an  hon- 
est boy,  if  he  is  a  little  rude,  but  in 
the  future,  don't  have  such  foolish 
ideas.  They  are  wrong,  my  boy,  all 
wrong.  Here's  a  quarter  for  fire- 
crackers." 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Tom,  "I'd 
rather  not  take  it;  little  Jim  For- 
s)rth'll  be  passin'  here  soon.  He's 
lame  and  would  like  it." 

"Well,  then,  give  it  to  Jim  For- 
syth, Tom." 

"I  won't  see  him.  I  promised 
mother  I'd  carry  the  baby  to  the 
park  for  her  and  I'll  be  late  if  I 
wait  for  Jim.  If  you  really  want 
him  to  have  it  you'll  see  him;  he 
carries  a  quart  milk  can,  and  if  you 
don't  want  him  to  have  it  bad 
enough  to  wait  for  him,  he  won't 
want  it.  Jim^s  poor,  but  he's  awful 
easy  hurt  in  his  feelin's.  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Freshman,  I  hope  you'll  like 
your  dinner.  I  think  I  like  you  a 
little  better'n  I  did  at  first." 

All  the  eloquent  men  in  that 
great,  proud  city  could  not  have 
touched  Mr.  Freshman  as  Tom  had. 
Mr.  Freshman  muttered  to  himself: 
"That  boy  thinks  and  he'll  make 
others  think,  too,  just  as  he  has 
made  me.  I'm  afraid  he's  got  that 
from  his  father ;  I'll  go  to  the  works 
and  have  him  laid  off  tomorrow." 
Mr.  Freshman  stood  on"  the  back 
porch  until  little  Jim  passed,then  he 
gave  him  the  quarter,  patted  him  on 
the  head  and  went  in  to  breakfast. 

"I'm  getting  childish?"  he  told 
his  wife.  "I  wouldn't  have  done 
that  yesterday." 

"The  window  was  open,  Charles ; 
I  couldn't  help  hearing,"  said  Mrs. 
Freshman,  "and  I  like  Tom  if  he 
was  rude,  and  I  think  Miss  Brown 
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is  weaving  a  jewelled  crown  for 
herself." 

"Come,  Lucy;  we're  both  getting 
foolish.  But  there's  something  in 
Tom's  eyes,  we'll  hear  from  him  in 
after  years.  I  shall  have  his  fath- 
er laid  off  tomorrow." 

"I  think,"  suggested  Mrs.  Fresh- 
man, the  father  of  a  son  like  that 
should  be  promoted." 

"That  is  a  new  way  of  dealing 
with  such  men;  what  do  you  sup- 
pose the  outcome  would  be?" 

"Well,  I  should  risk  the  out- 
come. If  I  were  you  I  would  pro- 
mote the  father  and  pay  the  son's 
way  to  college  when  he  was  old 
enough.  I  think  there  is  truth  in 
the  argument,  if  his  father  earned 
as  much  for  himself  as  he  does  for 
us,  he  would  not  need  help  of  any 
kind." 

Mr.  Freshman  moved  uneasily. 
"Let  us  dismiss  the  subject,  Lucy; 
that  Brown  girl  made  me  feel  most 
uncomfortable,  and  Tom  has  added 
fuel  to  the  fire.  I  shall  think  no 
more  of  it." 

"Not  until  all  those  little  fellows 
come  with  their  melons  and  flow- 
crs,"suggested  his  wife  again. 

"Ill  not  see  them,"  he  shouted. 
I'll  be  out  of  town,away  from  home, 
anything. — I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do, 
Lucy.  I'll  promote  Tom's  father 
in  tiie  morning,  and  double  his 
wages  if  you  help  me  out  of  seeing 
those  boys." 

"Agreed,"  and  Mrs.  Freshman 
oflFcred  her  hand  across  the  table. 

Tom  Jones'  father  could  not  un- 
derstand why  Mr.  Freshman  should 
come  to  him  personally  and  offer 
him  promotion  with  shorter  hours 
and  double  pay.  He  did  not  know 
that  the  gentleman  went  home  and 
lectured  his  wife  soundly. 

"Any  one  would  never  know  me 
to  be  the  same  man  since  I  married 
you,  Lucy,"  he  began;  "I  always 
believed  in  every  man  for  himself, 


and  if  I  didn't  get  the  start  of  tHc 
other  fellow,  he'd  certainly  get  the 
start  of  me,  but  you've  coaxed  and  • 
persuaded  and  kept  at  me  until  now 
every  time  I  go  to  make  a  deal, 
something  inside  makes  me  feel  like 
I'd  swallowed  a  pin." 

"That's  your  conscience,  my 
dear,"  said  his  wife,  bending  over 
hint  and  smoothing  his  hair,  "Of 
course  it  has  always  beeil  there,  but 
it  is  beginning  to  awaken.  That's 
why  you  promoted  Mr.  Jones,  and 
that's  why  you  are  going  to  see 
those  little  fellows." 

"Look  here,  Lucy,  you  cannot 
stand  there  smoothing  my  hair  and 
patting  me  on  the  cheek  and  talk 
like  that,"  he  growled,  twisting 
about  in  his  chair.  If  I  had  "not 
promoted  him  already,  it  would 
never  be  done." 

Mrs.  Freshman  smiled.  "Only 
think  of  the  Jones'  home  tonight 
when  the  family  are  seated  around 
the  table  and  he  tells  them;  think 
of  the  plans  they  will  lay  and  how 
Mrs.  Jones  will  heap  blossoms  on 
your  head." 

"That's  enough,  Lucy,"  he  said, 
rising.  "I  see  you've  another  favor 
to  ask,"  and  the  irate  gentleman 
took  his  hat  and  left  the  house. 

"That  evening  when  he  returned, 
he  sat  down  with  great  satisfaction. 
"I've  been  down  to  the  Addition,  he 
began,  and  it  will  be  three  weeks 
before  those  asters  are  out  and  the 
mellons  are  ripe.  The  Addition  re- 
ally looks  nice.  We  must  drive  down 
there  one  of  these  aftmoons. 

It  was  ten  days  after  this  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freshman  took  the 
proposed  drive,  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting.  Miss  Brown  was  helping 
the  boys  arrange  their  baskets  of 
fresh  garden  stuff,  ready  to  take 
home.  A  few  neatly  tied  bunches 
of  radishes,  carrots,  onions,  beets, 
etc.,  were  added  to  each  basket. 
These  the  bovs  so\d  t\ve  tvexl  moitv- 
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ing;  and  the  money  was  given  to 
their  mothers.  Those  who  had  no 
mothers,  put  the  money  into  the  lit- 
tle bank  Miss  Brown  kept  for  them, 
to  be  used  only  with  her  consent. 

"That  is  a  beautiful  sight, 
Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Freshman, 
•'those  rosy,  healthy  boys  and  their 
leader ;  how  do  you  think  they  will 
feel  when  they  come  with  their 
flowers  and  melons,  and  you  are  not 
at  home  to  receive  them  ?" 

'Tm  thinking,  not  exactly  how 
they  will  feel,  Lucy,  but  how  I  shall 
feel  myself.  Don't  you  suppose 
Miss  Brown  is  doing  that  witli  an 
idea  of  heaping  coals  of  fire?" 

"Oh,  no,  Charles,  not  at  all ;  it  is 
to  teach  the  boys  to  be  appreciative. 
Of  course.  Miss  Brown  would  have 
no  other  motive,  nevertheless,  if  it 
were  for  coals  of  fire,  you  really 
need  it,  but  I  should  get  handsome- 
ly even  with  her,  Charles." 

They  were  driving  toward  home 
by  now,  and  did  not  see  the  little  fel- 
low who  ran  to  Miss  Brown,  call- 
ing, "Miss  Brown,  oh  Miss  Brown, 
there  goes  Mr.  Freshman." 

"Even  with  Ida  Brown,  Lucy? 
It  would  take  a  more  clever  head 
than  mine  to  get  even  with  her.  She 
has  made  those  boys  believe  I'm  a 
generous,  big-hearted  man,  and  I'm 
not.  She  knows  I'm  not.  You  know 
it,  and  every  one  knows  it.  How  are 
you  going  to  even  up  anything  of 
that  kind?" 

"I  should  let  those  little  chaps 
come  and  then  I  would  give  them 
a  royal  reception,  after  I  had  con- 
gratulated Miss  Brown  on  the  looks 
of  her  robust  boys.  I  would  take 
the  little  fellows  down  to  Johnson's 
and  put  something  on  their  heads, 
on  their  bodies,  and  on  their  feet." 

Mr.  Freshman  gasped  for  breath. 
**What,  Lucy?  you've  surely  lost 
your  head — a  hat,  suit,  and  shoes 
for  one  hundred  boys." 


"Only  ninety-nine;  Tom  Jones 
will  not  be  there." 

"I  wonder  if  Tom  really  won't 
come.  rU  tell  you,  Lucy,  I'll  send 
a  messenger  for  him  if  he  does  not, 
but  do  you  realize  what  you  are 
asking — one  hundred  outfits." 

"You  have  never  bought  even  one 
outfit." 

"I  know  it;  I  know  it." 

"When  I  think  of  the  fine  family 
Mrs.  Jones  has  reared  and  think  of 
my  own  useless;  empty  life,  I  feel 
as  though  I  had  squandered  the 
privileges  God  has  given  us.  I 
saw  Mrs.  Putnam  at  the  park  last 
week  with  her  four  little  ones,  and  I 
would  have  gladly  exchanged  our 
wealth,  position,  and  home  for  the 
love  with  which  she  was  surround- 
ed. I  sighed  with  Whittier's  'Judge,' 
'Alas,  it  might  have  been.' " 

"Lucy  Freshman,  you  are  an  ex- 
asperating woman.  You  are  al- 
ways keeping  that  conscience  inside 
a  fellow  at  boiling  point,  about 
something  he  should  have  done, 
hasn't  done  or  done  that  he 
shouldn't  have  done." 

"I — I  would  give  half  my  wealth 
to  have  a  child  or  two  to  love,  but 
it's  too  late.  We've  got  to  think  of 
the  present,  let's  talk  about  the  out- 
fit for  those  boys.  A  suit,  I  sup- 
pose, would  cost  $5.(X)  at  wholesale; 
hat,  $1  to  $2 ;  shoes,  $2.50  to  $3.00." 

"Great  guns ! — over  a  thousand 
dollars — who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing  for  a  woman  to  suggest?" 

"That  is  less  than  our  interest  for 
one  day.  Tom  Jones'  father  works 
several  days  to  buy  one  outfit." 

"I've  known  you  long  enough, 
Lucy,  to  know  there's  no  end  to 
your  argument.  I'll  give  the  outfit 
and  feed  the  crowd  and  end  the 
matter.  I  don't  want  to  do  it,  only 
I  should  like  to  be  able  to  live  at 
home." 

When  those  boys    arrived     with 
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the  flowers,  it  was  the  time  of  their 
lives.  The  reception,  the  feast,  the 
gifts  that  came  afterwards  were  so 
surprisingly  great  that  one  hundred 
boys,  Tom  included,  were  a  great 
deal  happier  than  kings. 

Mr.  Freshman  went  to  his  office 
muttering,  "No  other  person  in  this 
town  or  state  or  country  or  any 
other  country  could  have  induced 
me  to  do  that,  but  then,  who 
can  compare  with  Lucy,  when 
it  comes  to  generosity — with  my 
money."  Then  he  put  his  foot  down 
hard.  "I've  earned  my  money.  I 
was  poor,  too,  when  I  started,  and 
they  can  do  as  I've  done.  Then  his 
conscience  began  to  awaken.  He 
thought  of  the  poor  he  had  fleeced 
and  many  other  deeds  that  his  ac- 
cumulated wealth  had  covered  up. 
Just  then  the  phone  rang:  "Will 
you  be  at  home  in  an  hour,  dear,  I 
need  you  so  very  much." 
"Yes,  dear,  in  just  an  hour." 
"Will  you  take  me  for  a  drive? 
It  is  such  a  beautiful  evening." 
"All  right,  Lucy.  Good-bye." 
In  spite  of  his  avowed  intentions 
for  the  future,  he  found  himself  ac- 
companying his  wife  to  the  hospital 
where  five  little  boys  lay,  who  had 
been  seriously  injured  at  the  pack- 
ing house.  Mrs.  Freshman  had  sent 
part  of  the  flowers  ahead,  and  they 
found  one  of  the  boys — little  Fred- 
dy Walker — trying  to  raise  himself 
up  to  get  a  better  view  of  them. 

Mrs.  Freshman  kissed  these  chil- 
dren tenderly  and  held  them  nearer 
to  her  in  her  aflfections  than  ever 
before. 

"My,  those  flowers  are  nice.  They 
most  make  a  fellow  well." 

"Yes,  and  you  must  look  at  them 
and  get  well  soon,  my  boy.  Are  you 
better,  today?" 

"I  think  I  am,"  he  said  feebly. 
*Td  soon  get  well  if  mother  could 
stay  with  me;  a  fellow,  you  know, 


somehow  alius  wants  his  mother 
when  he's  purty  sick." 

"Your  mother  must  come  and 
stay  with  you." 

"Oh,  no,  she  can't  do  that.  She 
has  to  work  to  pay  the  rent;  she 
can't  come." 

"Where  is  your  father,  my  boy?" 
said  Mr.  Freshman. 

"Father?  Oh,  he  got  killed  at 
the  packin'  house  three  years  ago." 
The  boy  leaned  back  on  the  pillows 
and  went  on  slowly,  "That  was  hard 
on  mother,  'cause  father  was  goin' 
to  try  and  build  a  room  on  our  lit- 
tle lot,  and  now  it'll  take  mother'n 
me  a  long  time  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Freshman  still  held  the  little 
thin  hand  and  said:  "I'll  tell  you. 
my  boy,  you  just  try  and  feel  good 
and  get  well.  I  will  build  a  nice 
little  brick  cottage  on  your  lot  and 
it  shall  be  your  own." 

The  boy  turned  wearily  on  his 
'  pillow :  "What  funny  dreams  I 
have,  since  I  got  this  hurt." 

"It  is  no  dream,  my  dear,"  and 
Mrs.  Freshman  stroked  the  boy's 
hair.  "All  you  must  do  is  to  get 
well." 

"You're  so  good,"  he  gasped; 
but  don't  tell  the  other  fellers,  'cause 
their  fathers  is  dead,  too,  and  they'd 
feel  bad." 

They  left  the  boy  with  a  look  on 
his  wan  face  that  had  never  been 
there  before.  While  he  was  whis- 
pering the  story  to  the  nurse,  his 
companions  were  realizing  the  same 
promise. 

"I  feel  more  like  a  man,  Lucy," 
said  the  millionaire,  as  they  left  the 
hospital.  "In  the  future  I  shall  use 
my  interest,  every  cent  of  it,  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  and  humble  in  my 
own  town.  You  and  Miss  Brown 
have  changed  my  heart.  It  was 
those  flowers,  today,  tint  led  to  this 
change  of  heart.  Fm  mighty  glad 
they  were  so  appreciated,  givinj^^ 
such  relief  to  pain  and  suflfering." 
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Modem  life,  with  its  uproot- 
ing intellectual  theories,  its  ma- 
terialistic, iconoclastic  tendencies, 
and  its  drift  into  agnosticism,  has 
brushed  away  with  rude  hands  most 
of  the  ancient  symbolism,  with  its 
beauty,  significance,  value,  and 
meaning,  except  perhaps  among  the 
Catholics,  who  have  gone  to  the 
other  extreme.  With  tfie  repulsion 
begotten  of  a  long  prostitution  of 
symbolism  during  the  darkened 
Middle  Ages,  the  free-thinkers  and 
independent  reasoners,  who  have 
agreed  with  Huxley  have  thrust 
away  even  the  semblance  of  sym- 
bolism. If  they  disclaimed  the  ne- 
cessity for,  and  even  the  existence 
of,  a  heavenly  King,  why  retain  any 
^  semblance  of  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies attendant  upon  the  approach 
and  commtmication  with  that  as- 
sumedly  m)rthical  personage  ?  How- 
ever, very  recent  philosophers  have 
begun  to  recognize  that  the  world 
has  lost  much  of  beauty  and  glory, 
much  of  simple  piety  and  true  re- 
ligion through  this  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  all  s)rmbols,  so  that 
even  cold-blooded  science  is  creep- 
ing slowly  back  to  a  recognition  of 
the  necessity  and  value  of  the  po- 
etic meanings  of  activity  and  life. 

All  religious  forms,  as  indeed  all 
civil  forms,  are  symbols,  or  types. 
The  priest  who  baptizes  the  child, 
whether  by  immersion  or  sprink- 
ling, or  who  clasps  the  hands  of 
the  bride  with  that  of  the  groom, 
and  gives  over,  by  a  form  of  words, 
the  girl  into  the  keeping  of  her  hus- 
band and  protector ;  the  clerk  who 
asks  the  immigrant  to  lift  his  right 
hand  and  swear  allegiance  to  the 
government;  the  judge  who    pro- 


nounces sentence  upon  the  criminal, 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  people 
—these  are  all  symbol-workers,  all 
are  engaged  in  daily  practice  of 
symbols.  Certainly  no  man  will 
deny  the  value  and  importance  of  all 
such  forms.  All  ceremonies  arc 
symbols  or  types,  of  hidden  or  spir- 
itual meanings  which  their  action 
embodies  or  portrays  for  us.  The 
Egyptians  were  the  most  abject 
slaves  of  symbolism  ever  known  to 
history.  As  in  every  truth  so  in 
the  matter  of  symbols ,  righteous- 
ness lies  between  the  two  extremes 
of  this  principle.  No  one  should 
order  all  his  life  by  symbols,  for 
there  should  be  ntany  things  done 
and  undertaken  according  to  the 
law  of  simple,  direct  action,  as  ex- 
pressed solely  through  personal  ac- 
tivity. But,  at  the  same  time  no  one 
should  be  blind  to  the  power  of 
symbolism,  and  all  ought  to  accept 
the  saving  forms  of  God's  eternal, 
true  religion,  such  as  baptism  con- 
firmation, the  Sacrament,  etc. 

For  instance:  the  Lord  Jesus 
taught  the  majesty  and  grave  im- 
portance of  the  s)mibolism  of  bap- 
tism. As  the  learner  in  spiritual 
philosophy  advances  he  discovers 
that,  after  all,  baptism  is  but  a  form, 
an  act  performed  as  a  symbol ;  and 
that,  in  short,  to  use  the  pregnant 
expression  of  the  sectarian,  "bap- 
tism is  but  the  outward  form  of  an 
inward  gjace."  Now,  says  the 
learner,  why  should  I  be  immersed 
in  water  by  another  man,  just  to 
show  that  I  have  received  in  my 
heart  the  fact  and  truth  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Savior?  Surely  if  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  Savior  really 
lived,  and  was  truly  the  Son  of  God 
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and  Savior  of  the  world,  what  profit 
is  there  in  being  immersed  in  wa- 
ter? If  my  heart  is  clean  from  sin 
and  my  body  from  physical  impuri- 
ties what  more  do  I  need?  And 
thus,  if  the  learner  has  no  one  near 
him,  when  he  reaches  this  conclu- 
sion to  teach  hint  the  spiritual  truth 
underlying  this  seemingly  incon- 
gruous action,  he  is  persuaded  that 
there  is  no  need  at  all  of  baptism. 
He  says  that  God  knows  how  he 
feels,  ^d  there  is  no  occasion  for 
him  to  perform  any  outward  action 
to  prove  his  sincerity.  Indeed,  most 
of  the  Protestant  sects  have  thus 
convinced  themselves  that  baptism 
is  not  at  all  necessary,  and  they 
have  practically  discarded  the  rite 
on  that  line  of  argument.  Now,  let 
us  carry  this  Sectarian  argument 
on.  If  an  Englishman  be  newly 
settled  in  this  country,  and  acknowl- 
edges the  existence  and  power  of 
the  American  government,  is  there 
no*need  for  him  to  take  out  natur- 
alization papers,  or  to  swear  allegi- 
ance to  the  government  ?  The  Eng- 
lishman is  sincere  in  his  desire  to 
live  according  to  our  laws,  why 
should  any  other  man  be  made 
aware  of  that,  so  long  as  his  own 
heart  is  sincere?  But  right  here 
the  American  government  steps  in 
and  insists  that  there  shall  be  valid 
and  sure  witnesses  of  that  alle- 
giance, and  that  the  intending  citi- 
zen shall  publicly  attest  the  purity 
of  his  intentions  by  a  symbolic  act 
of  allegiance  and  devotion.  Then 
only  will  the  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment issue  to  the  new  citizen  a  cer- 
tificate (which  is  another  symbol) 
of  his  entrance  into  the  common- 
wealtfi  of  the  United  States.  And 
further,  the  government  there  and 
then  only  assumes  the  protection  of 
this  new  citizen  in  times  of  war,  and 
further  gives  to  him,  in  S)rmbol,  the 
right  to  act  as  a  sovereign  citizen 
by    using    the   elective    franchise, 


which  also  conveys  the  privileges  of 
office  and  public  responsibility. 
Shall  the  King  of  heaven  demand  a 
less  obedient  and  public  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fealty  of  His  subjects'? 
"In  the  mouths  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses," say  the  Scriptures,  "all 
things  are  established."  Was  not  the 
Lord  particular  to  have  four  of  His 
close  associates  testify  of  His  life 
and  mission — Matthew,  Mark,Luke, 
and  John?  Why  should  He  have 
been  thus  particular? 

Again,  if  the  learner  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  spiritual  things  wishes 
to  carry  on  this  argument  he  will 
say,  as  in  fact  many  are  now  saying, 
why  should  there  be  any  form  of 
ntarriage,  or  any  symbolic  cere- 
mony? I  know,  says  he,  and  my 
sweetheart  knows  that  I  love  her, 
and  she  loves  me,  and  we  really  in- 
tend to  be  true  to  each  other  to  the 
end  of  our  lives ;  why  should  I  make 
a  vow  to  any  ear  but  her  own? 
Alas,  many  a  poor  girl  has  been 
eternally  ruined  by  that  wicked  and 
specious  argument. 

Ah,  my  friend,  there  are  many 
things  in  the  spiritual  world  about 
us  not  dreamed  of  in  our  poor 
scheme  of  life.  There  is  a  solemn 
potency  *  in  symbols  which  is 
known  only  in  its- fulness  to  God. 
But  even  we  can  see  their  power  at 
times,  and  catch  glimpses  of  this 
force,  this  majestic  power,  in  the 
spiritual  universe  about  us.  With 
the  use  of  approved  symbols  we 
may  receive  great  power  or  other- 
wise lose  it,  and  thus  we  are  pro- 
tected or,  on  the  other  hand,  put 
ourselves  in  the  power  of  mischiev- 
ous influences  which  are  ever  near 
us. 

Baptism  is  a  symbol,  or  type.  The 
laying  on  of  hands  is  a  symbol. 
Administering  to  the  sick  is  a  sym- 
bol. The  performance  of  any  mar- 
riage ceremony  is  a  symbol.  The 
Jewish  religion  is  a  mass  of  sym- 
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bols,  the  most  striking  one  among 
them  being  that  of  the  sacrificial  al- 
tar. After  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Messiah  this  was  done  away  with, 
and  in  its  place  the  exquisitely  pa- 
thetic symbol  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  was  introduced  to 
the  Christians.  The  Apostle  Paul, 
with  his  highly  trained,  cultured,  in- 
tellectual, and  spiritual  powers,  ex- 
pounds for  us  the  significance  and 
beauty  of  symbols,  as  no  other  writ- 
er or  teacher  has  ever  done.  The 
Savior's  use  of  symbols  was  so  sim- 
ple and  concrete  that  "a  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err 
therein."  After  the  first  burst  of 
Gospel  truth  has  enlightened  the 
understanding  of  the  student,  he 
loves  to  dig  a  little  deeper,  to  rise  a 
little  higher  into  the  meanings  of 
forms  and  ceremonies,  which  at  first 
are  accepted  joyfully  with  the 
trustfulness  and  simplicity  of  that 
child-like  understanding  which  the 
Gospel  demands  of  all  its  followers. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  symbols,  or 
types,  keys,  and  ordinances  of  an- 
cient Israel,  a  few  will  be  chosen  for 
reference  here.  The  one  of  gravest 
importance  was  that  of  Sacrifice. 

The  sacrifice  was  so  organized 
that  it  covered  every  form  of  active 
life,  with  its  attendant  sin,  sor- 
row, and  repentance.  There  were 
sacrifices  of  dedication,  of  purifica- 
tion, of  consecration,  and  of  remem- 
brance ;  and  all  were  crowned  by  the 
great  yearly  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb.  Examine  this  type  or  sym- 
bol. The  Lamb  was  the  firstling  of 
the  flock,  it  was  without  spot  or 
blemish,  it  was  killed  in  such  a  way 
that  no  bones  were  broken,  all  this 
symbolizing  the  great  future  Atone- 
ment which  the  Jews  never  seemed 
to  be  able  to  remember  or  compre- 
hend. This  lamb  was  eaten  on  the 
eve  of  the  Passover  feast  with  un- 
leavened   bread    and    batter    herbs. 


There  was  no  leaven  or  vegetable 
life  found  in  an  Israelite  home  dur- 
ing this  memorial  feast. 

All  of  the  sacrifices  were  symbol- 
ical and  were  interwoven  with  intri- 
cate and  involved  svmboHsm.  Their 
number,  mode  of  preparation  and 
their  final  disposal,  all  were  sym- 
bolic of  the  One  great  future  Atone- 
ment, and  yet  all  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  circumstance  of  each 
class  of  sin,  and  repentance  for 
which  it  was  designed,  as  well 
as  for  each  individual,  and  also  the 
whole  nation. 

The  symbolism  of  all  marriage 
ceremonies  is  readily  acknowledged. 
But  we  will  reserve  this  important 
ceremonial,  for  the  living  and  for 
the  dead,  for  a  future  paper. 

The  symbolism  of  the  burial  ser- 
vice in  all  countries  is  apparent.  The 
clothing,  mode  of  burial,  and  ser- 
vices over  the  grave,  all  these  forms 
and  ceremonies  are  highly  symbolic. 
The  Christian  Scientist  has,  in  ac- 
cord with  many  agnostics,  eliminat- 
ed much  of  the  symbolism  with  its 
attendant  ceremony.  But,  even  to 
the  most  material  mind,  the  fact  of 
laying  aside  the  earthly  vestments 
of  a  once-loved  personality  begets 
thfe  desire  to  express  the  love  of 
those  left  behind,  and  the  void  of 
separation,  with  some  symbolic  cer- 
emony. 

The  dress  of  the  ancient  Jews,  in 
cut,  fashion,  weave  and  trimming, 
was  symbolic.  For  instance,  the 
coat  of  each  Israelite  must  be  square 
with  a  horizontal  opening  at  the 
neck  to  admit  the  head.  These  two 
symbols,  the  level  and  the  square,  or 
the  half  square,  are  certainly  as  old 
as  the  earth  in  their  history  and 
meaning.  The  square,  the  level 
and  the  circle  represent  basic  forms 
and  it  may  be  that  these  three  sym- 
bols lie  at  the  root  of  all  visible  and 
invisible  things.    At  each  corner  of 
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the  Jewish  coat  were  fringes,  s)rm- 
bolizing  the  enactments  of  the  law, 
and  there  was  a  hem  of  blue,  s)rm- 
bolizing  the  holiness  of  God's  peo- 
ple. This  was  the  Jew's  coat  by 
day,  his  covering  by  night,  and  his 
shroud  for  burial.  It  was  so  essen- 
tial that,  if  it  were  pledged  to  a 
creditor,  it  was  to  be  returned  be- 
fore nightfall,  and  all  this  by  the 
enactment  of  the  law.  This  possi- 
bly was  the  form  of  Seamless  coat 
which  was  worn  by  Jesus,  and 
which  was  touched  by  the  woman 
whose  faith  made  her  whole.  The 
dress  of  the  priests,  and  especially 
the  High  Priest,  was  a  most  elab- 
orate piece  of  symbolism.  It  was 
too  extensive  to  be  described  in  the 
limits  of  this  paper.*  The  women 
also  had  symbolism  written  large 
over  their  vestments.  The  maid, 
wife,  and  widow,  each  wore 
minutely  prescribed  clothing,  and 
it  was  because  of  this  fact  that 
Nephi  was  able  to  assert  in  his  won- 
drous vision  (related  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  Ch.  II,  ver.  13,  14,  15) 
that  the  woman  pictured  to  his  eye 
was  a  virgin.  This  one  statement 
in  that  long  narrative  of  Nephi's 
gives  a  vivid  proof  of  the  truth  and 
genuineness  of  the  Nephite  story; 
for  the  Jews  knew  the  situation  of 
every  woman,  at  first  sight,  from 
the  fashion  of  her  dress. 

The  various  feasts  and  fasts  of 
the  Jews,  their  times  of  rising  up 
and  sitting  down,  were  all  fash- 
ioned on  more  or  less  elaborate 
symbols.  The  numbers  three,  five, 
and  seven,  with  their  multiples, 
were  to  them  of  the  utmost  sig- 
nificance. The  visible  and  invisible 
worlds  seem  to  come  more  or  less 
under  this  mystic  law  of  numbers 
or  the  symbolism  attached  to  the 
numbers.    The  Books  of  Daniel  and 

^Rcad  the  whole  of  Leviticus  in  this 


of  John  the  Revelator  are  crowded 
with  the  symbolism  of  numbers 
and  signs.  One  would  infer  that 
there  is  no  law  under  heaven  more 
important  than  that  of  symbolism, 
if  he  reads  long  into  the  involved 
prophecies  and  mystic  numberings 
recorded  in  these  Books.  Unques- 
tionably, there  is  profound  truth 
attached  to  these  facts.  But,  the 
mistake  made  by  some  enthusiasts 
is  to  assume  that  the  symbolism  is 
the  truth,  and  not  that  the  truth  is 
often  veiled  in  a  misty  cloak  of  sym- 
bolism. We  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  says  Paul,  but  some  day  we 
will  see  clearly.  The  modem  rev- 
elations of  the  Lord,  through  the 
Pronhet  Joseph  Smith,  have  cleared 
away  many  of  the  clouds  of  mysti- 
cism, which  have  enshrouded  the 
records  of  the  Bible,  and  the  tra- 
ditionary s)rmbolism  of  life.  The 
great  power  of  mysticism  was  and 
is  so  attractive  to  a  certain  class  of 
weak  and  depraved  minds  that  they 
sometimes  put  themselves  in  the 
power  of  evil,  by  counting  times 
and  dealing  with  occult  sciences,  an- 
ciently called  witch-craft,  or  the 
black  arts. 

But,  to  go  back  to  righteous  sym- 
bolism :  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  as 
well  as  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wil- 
derness, always  faced  the  east.  The 
dead  were  buried,  as  they  are  to- 
day among  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
with  their  faces  to  the  east.  The 
Jews  built  in  their  houses  an  upper 
chamber,  which  was  the  sacred 
prayer-room  and  place  of  worship 
for  the  family.  This  had  but  one 
window,  and  that  always  faced  the 
Temple,  no  matter  at  what  point  of 
the  compass  the  house  might  be 
built.  The  Jew  who  offered  prayer 
might  vary  his  requests  to  suit  his 
mood  and  desire ;  but  it  was  always 
with  symbolism  that  he  prayed.  It 
is  recorded  that  he  usually  stood. 
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with  his  arms  stretched  upward, 
face  turned  heavenward  and  his 
arms  and  palms  turned  outward  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  to  offer  his 
daily  prayer.  This  probably  was 
the  sign  or  mode  of  prayer  used  by 
Moses  when  Aaron  and  Hur  stood 
by  him  to  sustain  his  arms  at  the 
battle  of  Rephidim.  The  prayer  of 
worship  was  offered  with  the  body 
stooping,  the  head  bent  forward, 
the  hands  resting  on  the  knees.  The 
prayer  of  penitence  was  offered  in 
a  prostrate  position,  the  forehead 
and  hands  resting  on  the  ground. 
The  custom  of  binding  the  brow 
with  Phylacteries  was  a  familiar 
sign  of  reverence  to  the  ancient 
Jew,  and  served  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  laws  of  God,  when 
printing  was  unknown  and  writing 
was  painfully  difficult. 

In  addition  to  the  symbolism  of 
various  acts  and  observances  was 
the  mysticism  of  words.  The  name 
of  Jehovah  was  and  is  of  the  most 
profound  symbolism  to  the  Jew  and 
the  Arab.  To  this  day,  a  Moslem 
who  should  find  a  scrap  of  paper  on 
the  street  with  the  name  of  "Allah" 
or  God,  inscribed  thereon  would,  be 
bound  by  his  law  to  preserve  that 
bit  of  symbolic  paper  as  part  of  his 
most  precious  possessions.  The  let- 
ter H  is  the  sacred  letter  of  the 
Jews.  Abraham  and  Sara  had  that 
letter  attached  to  their  names  by 
God  Himself.  Yeh-veh,  the  sacred 
name  of  God,  was  rarely  pro- 
nounced. There  are  two  reasons 
why  the  name  of  God,  Jeh-weh,  or 
Jehovah,  and  Christ,  are  so  sifinifi- 
cant  and  powerful.  That  which  is 
common  soon  becomes  rudely  fa- 
miliar, and  loses  all  its  sacredness 
and  dignity.  Words  may  be  for- 
mulated into  sentient  and  living 
forces.  When  a  combination  of 
sounds  can  produce  harmony  or  dis- 


cord in  the  musical  world  other 
combinations  must  not  be  esteemed 
of  less  value  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
ducing harmony  or  discord  in  men- 
tal life.  It  is  said  that  the  German 
mystics  were  extremely  adept  in  pro- 
ducing marvelous  effects  by  various 
sounds.  When  life  is  given  to 
sound  through  the  meaning  of 
words,  then  indeed  do  words  be- 
come a  living,  vital  power  for  good 
or  evil.  Presumably  there  are  key- 
words in  the  mental  and  physical 
universe.  Do  you  recall  the  story 
of  Aladdin's  cave  opened  only  t^ 
the  mystic  key- words  Open-sesame? 
The  whole  story  of  the  Arabian 
nights  is  full  of  mysticism  of  words. 
The  Jews  were  so  awed  by  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  of  Deity  that 
they  avoided  it  whenever  possible. 
The  Lord  Himself  gave  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a  key-word  to  Moses 
when  Moses  asked  what  name 
should  be  told  to  the  Israelites,  who 
had  been  taught  so  many  names  of 
Egyptian  gods ;  the  Lord  answered 
that  He  is  to  be  called  "I  AM 
THAT  I  AM"  or  "I  AM."  There 
was  and  is  a  mystic  power  about 
names,  Shakespeare  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  Catholics 
make  use  of  the  mysticism  of  key- 
words, or  k^-names  when  they 
confirm'  their  neoph)rtes  by  giving 
them  "a  new  name."  This  is  the 
reason  the  Catholic  sisters  are  called 
"Sister  Mary,"  or  "Sister  Ann,"  as 
the  case  may  be ;  or  "Brother  Am- 
brose" or  "Brother  John;"  all  con- 
firmed Catholics  have  this  "new 
name"  given  them,  but  only  the 
monks  and  nuns  use  them  in  pub- 
lic. John  the  Revelator  refers  to  a 
time  when  the  Lord  will  give  to  His 
Saints  a  white  stone,  upon  which 
shall  be  given  the  "new  name"  of 
the  owner  to  be  known  only  by  him- 
self forever. 
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"Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in 

thy  flight. 
Hallowed  the  Past  in  thy  mystical  light." 

All  over  the  world  today,  wher- 
ever the  Nazarine  is  acknowledged 
as  the  Christ,  thought  reverts  to  the 
Long  Ago,  when  He  walked  among 
men,  and  made  His  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  on  that  first  Palm 
Sunday,  the  beginning  of  Holy 
Week. 

Immediately  preceding  this  time, 
a  wonderful  miracle  had  been  en- 
acted, in  the  little  town  of  Bethany, 
distant  from  Jerusalem  about  fifteen 
furlongs.  While  Jesus  had  been 
away  from  the  home  of  His  friends, 
Mary  and  Martha,  Lazarus,  their 
brother,  had  died,  and  been  laid  in 
the  tomb.  When  Martha  beheld 
Jesus  on  his  return  to  Bethany,  she 
fell  down  at  His  feet,  exclaiming 
"Lord,  hadst  thou  been  here,  my 
brother  had  not  died." 

Her  tears,  and  the  sorrow  of 
those  with  her,  troubled  Him.  He 
groaned  in  spirit  and  wept,  and 
said,  "Where  have  ye  laid  him?" 
Standing  before  the  cave,  a  stone 
rolled  upon  it.  He  said,  "Take  ye 
away  the  stone."  Then  the  God 
conunanded,"Lazarus,  come  forth !" 
and  Lazarus,  with  the  cerements 
of  death  still  clinging  about  him, 
emerged,  and  stood  before  them 
alive  again.  The  news  of  this  miracle 
traveled  far  and  near,  creating 
much  excitement  among  the  people, 
and  they  flocked  to  see  him,  who 
but  yesterday  had  lain  with  the 
dead. 

How  favored  was  Bethany  with 
the  visits  of  Jesus !  What  a  home 
of  love  was  that  of  Mary  and  Mar- 


tha, whose  cool,  shady  retreats 
wooed  Him  to  forgetfulness-  and 
rest! 

On  this  elevated  ridge,  let  us 
stand  awhile,  gazing  upon  the  scene, 
and  try  to  realize  what  this  home, 
these  friends  were  to  Him  who  had 
said,  "The  foxes  have  holes,  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the 
Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
his  head."  Here  let  us  tarry  and 
study  the  depths  of  that  love,  hu- 
man and  divine.  Was  not  the 
thought,  too,  in  His  mind,  when  He 
wept  at  their  anguish,  how  sore  a 
trial  would  presently  fall  upon 
them  all  ? 

He  left  Bethany  to  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  excitement  and  enthus- 
iasm increased  as  they  neared  the 
city,  and  they  shouted  and  hailed 
Him  as  their  King.  As  through  the 
Golden  Gate  they  entered  the  City  of 
David,  does  it  not  seem  wonderfully 
that  those  who  came  to  the  feast 
should  go  forth  to  meet  Him,  with 
the  cry,  "Hosannah  to  the  King  of 
Israel,  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord?"  The  Lord  was  riding 
an  ass,  the  people  exultingly  strew- 
ed His  path  with  their  garments, 
and  branches  of  palm  trees,  in  ful- 
filment of  the  prediction,  "Fear  not, 
daughter  of  Zion ;  behold  thy  King 
cometh,  sitting  on  an  ass'  colt!" 

How  soon  after  this  did  He  cry, 
"Now  is  my  soul  troubled,  and 
what  shall  I  say?  Father  save  me 
from  this  hour,  but  for  this  cause, 
came  I  unto  this  hour." 

Long  have  the  shouts  of  welcome 
died  away;  gone  the  verdure  and 
bloom;  sealed  for  ages  the  Golden 
Gate,  where  He  entered.  Here,  the 
infidel  reigns,  and  holds  sway  over 
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TilK    OULlJt:^    GATE, 


the  cradle  of  the  greatest  events  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed, 
•  Tradition  telts  them,  that  should 
this  gate  ever  be  unsealed  it  would 
mean  the  downfall  of  Moslem  rule. 
It  also  predicts  that  on  some  Fri- 
day night  a  conqueror,  will  here 
enter  the  city.  Hence,  while  the 
golden  crescent  gleams  from  Omar 
will  this  gate  be  religiously  guard- 
ed. 

In  the  days  of  Rome  and  later  it 
was  the  custom  to  erect  Triumnhal 
Arches  for  the  home-coming  of  the 
heroes  who  returned  victorious 
from  the  wan  Is  it  not  fitting  that 
this  massive  structure.  The  Golden 
Gate,  be  preserved  as  Christ's  Tri- 
umphal  Arch?  As  a  memorial,  it  is 
a  witness  that  He  w^on  a  victory. 
By  cross  and  sepulchre  came  his  vic- 
tory— it  was  WTested  from  the  en- 
emy. Death.  In  Jerusalem's  ele- 
vated, strong,  eastern  wall,  is  this 
Golden  Gate.  The  Mohammedan 
cemetery,  with  its  flat  lying  stones, 
surrounds  it-  They.  too»  await  the 
coming  in  the  east  of  the  Son  of 


Righteousness.    Long  we  gaze  up- 
on  this  spot,  as  we  journey  to  and 
from  Bethany.     Silent    and     lon€|S 
this  monument  of  long  ago:  by  i^" 
one  feels  as  though  he  stands  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cross. 

In  the  broad  area  of  the  Haram 
it  towers — no  Jewish  foot  passes. 
and  seldom,  indeed,  do  those  from 
other  lands.  Viewed  here  how  like 
a  farce  that  triumphal  scene,  the 
world  tragedy  falling  on  its  heels. 
The  plaudits  of  man,  what  mock- 
ery. The  crown  gives  place  to  the 
bondage  of  death;  all  earthly  hon- 
ors end  in  the  tomb! 

But  Golden  Gate,  He  will  come 
again!  As  the  Conquerer  of  the 
world  will  He  come,  and  all  things 
wilt  be  subject  to  Him!  O  heart, 
rejoice ! 

We  had  timed  onr  visit,  to  be  in^ 
Jerusalem  Holy     Week,    that    w<fl 
might  be  in  close  touch  with  tlie^ 
great  w^orld  events.    We  had  come 
for  the  Passover;  to  go  to  Calvary, 
survey   the  cross,   think  over   Hts 
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burial  with  the  dead,  and  His  glor- 
ious resurrection. 

The  Palm  Sunday  scenes.  In  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  trou* 
ble  one's  spirit,  so  we  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  go  without  the  city  walls 
to  see  the  models  of  all  the  Tern- 
pies  that  have  stood  on  Mount 
Moriah,  from  that  of  Solomon  to 
ihc  Mosque  of  Omar,which  now  oc- 
cupies the  traditional  site. 

A  desire  to  again  visit  the  Garden 
and  my  long  time  dream  of  behold- 
ing Jerusalem  by  moonlight,  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  hurries  my  de- 
parture, 1 1  had  planned  to  go  alone 
to  Gethsemane  and  the  Mount,  but 
one  of  our  own  party  said  that  was 
his  olati  alsop  so  we  could  but  go  to- 
gether, though  perhaps  neither  de- 
sired company  in  this  pilgrimage. 
Over  the  road  we  walk,  where,  near 
Jeremiah's  grotto  is  the  most  likely 
place  of  Calvary,  for  it  ts  near  the 
Damascus  Gate,  on  the  highway, 
where  the  rabble  came  and  went  to 
Joppa,  and  opposite  in  the  moun* 
tains  of  Solomon's  quarries,  is  the 
sign  of  a  skuIK  It  is  a  beautiful  af- 
ternoon, and  a  lively  walk  around 


the  wall,  down  towards  the  valley  of 
the  Hedran. 

I  look  in  vain  for  the  *'Green  Hill 
far  away/*  that  is  sung  of  Calvary* 
There  are  risings  in  the  ground,  but 
the  green  hill  is  not  among  them. 
The  dust  of  the  highway  settles 
thickly  everywhere.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road  are  some  green 
trees,  whose  tops  are  visible  over 
the  high  wall;  but  they  belong  to 
some  private  estate* 

Near  the  Daxnascus  Gate  a  young 
Jew  passes  us.  Not  being  sure  of 
the  way,  we  accost  him,  **i  am  go- 
ing in  that  direction,"  he  said,  "and 
will  walk  with  you;" 

''Strangers  in  Jerusalem?*'  he 
asked,  **and  from  America?'* 

"One  from  America  and  one  from 
England,''  was  the  answer. 

**I  am  going  to  England/'  he  said. 
"I  am  to  he  baptized  tonight,  at  the 
English  Church;  tomorrow  I  leave 
for  England/* 

'*Were  you  born  and  raised  a 
Jew?*'  I  asked. 

"Yes/*  he  replied. 

"Are  you  not  then  satisfied  with 
your  religion?*' 
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"O,  I  do  not  know  much  about 
religion,  but  I  wanted  to  go  to 
England." 

He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  man- 
hood— good  looking,  rather  fash- 
ionably dressed,  and  very  polite,  all 
of  which  indicated  his  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  English  residents 
of  Jerusalem.  He  told  us  he  was  a 
member  of  the  English  Bible  class. 
This  class  we  had  seen  in  the 
morning,  when  we  attended  the 
church;  they  were  present  in  a 
body.  Reaching  the  curve  of  the 
wall,     "There    is  Gethsemane,"  he 


templated  the  grey  stone,-  where,  in 
olden  days  criminals  were  stoned  to 
death.  Here  it  was  that  Stephen, 
the  martyr,  perished,  after  the 
heavens  had  been  opened  to  his 
view,  and  he  had  seen  God  on  His 
throne,  and  Jesus  standing  as 
though  to  welcome  him. 

Two  closely-veiled  Mohammedan 
women  were  just  ahead  of  me.  One 
of  them,  suddenly  turning  around, 
raised  her  veil,  revealing  a  smiling, 
dark  face,  and  a  mischievous  look 
in  her  lauefhing  brown  eyes. 

"O,  why  do  you  not  always  go 
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said,  and  raised  his  hat  to  leave  us. 
Thinking  he  was  like  all  others  we 
had  met  who  expected  "backseesh" 
for  the  slightest  service,  we  offered 
him  the  customary  copper. 

"I  do  not  take  money,"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  flushed  face  and  in- 
jured air. 

Apologizing,  we  gave  our  reason 
for  tiie  offering.  Cordially  shaking 
hands  at  parting,  he  went  down  the 
valley  to  the  north  and  we  to  the 
south. 

At  St.   Stephen's  Gate  we  con- 


without,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  look  so 
much  better  without  it !"  Again  she 
smiled,  meanwhile  scanning  me  and 
my  attire.  As  quickly  dropping  the 
veil  as  she  had  raised  it,  with  a 
merry  laugh  at  her  action,  she 
joined  her  companion,  and  resumed 
her  walk. 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
senses.  See  the  face  of  a  Moham- 
medan woman,  when  we  had  been 
constantly  warned  not  to  look  too 
closely  at  the  silent,  veiled  figures 
passing  to  and  fro?  It  seemed  im- 
possible!    Yet,  so  it  was,  and  the 
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only  incident  of  the  kind  I  ever 
heard  of. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  that  winds 
down  from  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  the 
beggars  are  still  importuning,  per- 
haps more  vociferiously  than  on  our 
former  visit.  Each  has  a  tin  can 
with  several  little  rocks  in  it,  which 
he  rattles  vigorously,  while  in  all 
keys  they  scream  "Backseesh."  O, 
the  pitiful  sight !  What  i?  there  for 
these  to  look  forward  to?  Hair 
that  never  was  combed ;  feet  tough 
like  an  animal's,  never  encased  in 
shoe  nor  stocking,  scant  cotton 
skirts,  hanging  in  tatters,  such  is 
their  appearance.  How  I  pitied 
them,  and  would  have  given  them  a 
few  piastres,  but  they  surrounded 
me,  as  though  they  would  rob  me  of 
scarf  and  bag.  So  I  screamed  for 
the  gentleman  who  had  gone  ahead 
while  I  had  loitered  thus  behind. 

Hurriedly  returning,  he  safely 
conducted  me  out  from  among 
thenr.  Then  I  was  glad  I  had  not 
come  alone.  At  the  comer  wall  of 
Gethsemane  there  was  a  like  gather- 
ing who  greeted  our  approach  with 
the  same  shrill  cries.  But  we  passed 
far  enough  away  from  them  not  to 
risk  a  repetition  of  my  late  experi- 
ence. 

The  sun  is  setting  as  we  leave 
Gethsemane,  where  we  had  dream- 
ed an  hour  away  among  its  sacred 
scenes.  There  are  the  venerable 
olive  trees,  hundreds  of  years  old, 
whose  oil  brings  a  fabulous  price; 
wide,  white  walks,  and  beautifully 
cultivated  beds  of  flowers.  Where 
is  the  spot  that  Jesus,  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  oflFered  up  His  prayer ; 
that  agonized  prayer  to  His  Father? 
One  steps  lightly  everjrwhere — it 
may  be  holy  ground;  it  may  be 
where  fell  the  drops  of  blood.  Our 
eyes  linger  over  the  place,  to  im- 
press it  on  memory's  page  for  aye, 
ere  we  cross  over  the  road  that  leads 


up  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is 
narrow  and  winding,  rough  and 
rocky,  a  river  bed  down  which 
pours  the  winter  deluge  of  rain.  On 
either  side  are  high,  yellow  stone 
walls.  Many  times  one  thinks  he 
should  never  undertake  the  climb, 
but  once  there,  the  way  is  forgotten, 
the  view  is  so  beautiful. 

Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives!  How  the  red  domes  and 
slender  minarets  gleam  in  the  sun's 
last  rays !  No  other  city  with  a  his- 
tory like  unto  this  one ;  no  other  so 
wonderful.  How  plain  are  Mount 
Moriah,  Mount  Zion,  the  Temple 
Area  and  the  Mohammedan  ceme- 
tery, curving  around  the  wall  like  a 
skull.  Eight  hundred  times  the 
name  of  this  city  appears  in  Holy 
Writ.  It  has  sustained  twenty-sev- 
en seiges,  the  most  awful  of  which 
was  that  of  Titus,  when  the  Tem- 
ple was  burned,  and  the  city  de- 
stroyed. Its  famine-stricken  inhabi- 
tants found  death  in  the  streets, 
by  flame  and  sword.  Uncounted 
bodies  were  thrown  over  the  wall 
on  the  precipice  side,  while  others 
were  burned  in  heaps.  The  wail  of 
the  Redeemer  sounded  her  doom, 
"Jerusalem,  O  Jerusalem,"  and  here 
are  the  last  scenes  His  eyes  rested 
upon  ere  He  went  to  the  Father. 

In  the  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
how  beautiful  are  the  mountains  of 
Moab;  vapory  purple  mists  cling 
round  their  base,  while  their  sum- 
mits are  crowned  with  gold! 

How  grand  is  the  changing  pan- 
orama! Dome,  minaret,  crescent 
and  cross,  all  bathed  in  luminous 
light.  There  the  winding  road  to 
Bethlehem,  just  around  tilt  moun- 
tain, and  here  the  dusty  way  to 
Bethany.  From  the  summit  of  Ol- 
ives we  look  down,  down  on  the 
tops  of  mountains  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  Arabia,  thirteen  hundred  feet  be- 
low the  Mediterranean. 
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The  atmosphere  is  so  clear  it  docs 
not  seem  far  away;  one  could  be 
there  in  a  little  while,  but  it  takes 
six  or  seven  hours  of  fast  driving  to 
reach  it. 

Over  the  Mount  of  Olives  we 
wander,  obtaining  different  views 
of  the  prospect,  until  the  stars  are 
glimmering  over  the  valleys.  Ever 
and  anon,  the  moon  shines  through 
gossamer  clouds,  ere  its  splendor 
floods  mount  and  vale. 

The  scene  is  bewitching!  Over 
there  frowns  the  Tower  of  David. 
Here  and  there  a  light  is  blinking  in 
the  city.  How  irregular  are  the 
dark  walls;  how  small  the  space 
seems  within  them!  Could  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  were 
slain  in  the  seige  and  the  multitude 
of  captives  borne  away  to  other  cit- 
ies and  lands,  ever  have  been  with- 
in them?  Then  where  are  the  old 
walls?  And  where  the  other  places 
we  would  today  locate  within  the 
city? 

Jerusalem  by  moonlight!  Bath- 
ed in  silvery  sheen.  Jerusalem  the 
Golden ! 

We  cross  the  city  from  St.  Ste- 


phen's gate,  to  the  Tower  of  David 
(one  hotel  is  opposite  the  tower) 
in  forty-five  minutes.  The  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  ablaze  with 
lights  as  we  pass.  How  calm  is  the 
night!  On  the  piazza  of  the  hotel 
we  muse  in  the  moon's  full  splen- 
dor; we  dream  of  Jerusalem's  de- 
parted glory,  and  of  that  which  is 
to  come.  Stillness  and  a  holy  peace 
broods  everjrwhere.  Hushed  now 
the  sounds  of  war,  stilled  the  cry 
of  pain.  On  the  soft  breeze  float 
the  song^  of  David,  sung  by  sweet 
singers  of  Israel ;  on  the  ear  fall  the 
melodious  notes  of  harp  and  cym- 
bal, the  ravishing  strains  of  Jeru- 
salem the  Golden.  We  are  part  of 
the  scene,  and  drink  of  its  spirit ; 
never  more  will  it  seem  far  away. 

The  eventful  day  is  over;  Palm 
Sunday  is  in  the  past,  but  never, 
while  reason  lasts,  will  this  day  be 
forgotten. 

For  us  Jerusalem  may  never  again 
be  seen  in  the  moon's  clear  light; 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  never  more 
be  defined  against  the  darkening 
sky,  but  mine  eyes  have  beheld  its 
glory;  my  feet  have  trod  in  the 
City  of  the  King. 


THE  BUILDER. 

Valeria  DeMude  Kelsey, 

Upon  a  mighty  girder  high  in  air 
He  stands  serene  and  calmly  confident. 
Until,  across  the  chasm  slowly  seftt. 
The  giant  crane  to  him  shall  firmly  bear 
Another  girder  for  his  skilful  care. 
Which  he  shall  rivet  home  with  sure  intent. 
His  great  arm  curving  to  the  stroke  and  bent; — 
A  live  and  modem  god,  heroic,  fair! 

How  gained  he  poise  like  this  on  perils  height, 
Save  that  'tzcas  in  him  ere  he  saw  the  light, 
Save  that  life  fed  his  courage  day  and  nights 
Untouched  by  caste,  unfettered  in  his  pride, 
He  does  his  work,.  Let  zvho  docs  more  decide 
How  great  his  place  as  future  ages  stride. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  WORK. 

Levi  Edgar  Young. 


In  that  pretty  little  poem  of  Ste- 
phen Phillips  called  "Marpessa,"  a 
beautiful  girl  is  given  by  Zeus  her 
choice  between  the  god  Apollo  and 
Idas  a  mortal.  Apollo  "fresh  from 
diffusing  light  on  all  the  world"  ap- 
proaches the  maiden  and  offers  her 
a  life  of  eternal  bliss,  where  he 
"would  kiss  warm  immortality  in- 
to her  lips,"  and  share  his  ecstasy 
with  her  in  a  world  free  from  sor- 
row and  care.  Marpessa  listens  to 
Apollo  in  deep  thought,  then  an- 
swers him  from  her  innermost  heart. 
She  would  rather  go  to  the  earth, 
where,  amid  the  pangs  and  hard- 
ships of  life,  she  might  work  out 
her  destiny  with  Idas  the  mortal. 
He  would  give  her  the  ground,  and 
from  the  ground  she  could  work. 
She  and  Idas  "could,  on  the  earth, 
prosper  hand  in  hand"  and  he 
"could  give  her  passionate  children, 
with  clambering  limbs  and  little 
hearts  that  err."  She  would  taste 
of  mortal  life,  its  pleasures  and  its 
trials  and  the  two  united  in  one 
sweet  love,  would  look  up  beyond 
the  stars. 

So  we,  like  Marpessa,  have  chos- 
en mortality,  and  earth  has  become 
our  home,  where  we  work  and  are 
glad.  As  we  learn  to  step  into  the 
open,  and  begin  life's  great  high- 
way, we  turn  our  thoughts  toward 
Heaven,  and  braveh'^  meet  the  days. 
Life  is  full  of  varied  experiences. 
Each  one  meets  the  antagonists  of 
destiny  and  plunges  on  to  overcome 
them.  Only  at  death  does  the 
struggle  stop,  and  we  are  taken 
home  foot-sore  and  disheartened,  to 
tell  of  all  we  "felt  and  all  we  saw." 
In  this  life  of  tears  today  and  sor- 
rows tomorrow,  what  would  we  do 


without  some  ennobling,  God-like 
work?  How  prosaic  existence 
would  be  were  we  to  stand  idly  by 
and  not  seiise  the  onward  march  of 
events.  Life  would  be  a  dull  and 
heavy  dream,  were  we  to  spend  it 
in  idleness.  So  God  has  given  us 
something  to  do,  and  that  some- 
thing becomes  our  daily  duty,  our 
work.  Our  salvation  is  found  in 
our  work,  and  as  we  try  to  do  all 
we  can  for  the  betterment  of  our- 
selves and  the  race,  so  are  we  do- 
ing our  assigned  portion  well. 

The  one  great  philosophic  prin- 
ciple of  Mormonism  is  that  of  eter- 
nal progress.  Man  is  ever  grow- 
ing into  a  higher  self.  He  is  not  a 
passive  being,  but  an  active,  soul- 
stirred  being  who  looks  upward  to- 
wards the  "celestial  light."  In 
progress  is  found  the  truest  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction.  In  fact  the 
only  real  touch  of  heaven  is  that 
which  we  get  out  of  the  assigned 
"toil  of  the  day."  He  who  works 
happily  and  well,  knows  of  God's 
gifts  to  His  children.  He  vibrates 
to  the  best  in  the  Universe,  and  his 
soul  expands  under  the  influence  of 
Nature  and  fellow  man. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  know  of 
the  power  of  one's  innermost  self. 
The  mind  is  capable  of  rising  to 
sublime  heights,  and  once  in  the 
realm  of  the  highest,  one  fincfs  his 
most  powerful  self.  Christ  was 
ever  about  His  Father's  business, 
and  never  a  day  passed  but  what 
He  was  in  the  service  of  His  better 
self.  Jesus  taught  us  the  blessed- 
ness of  work,  and  His  every  mo- 
ment was  a  reaching  out  to  the  be- 
yond. So  he  who  is  Hving  a  Chris- 
tian life  is  doing  just  what  the  Mas- 
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ter  did,  for  he  is  ever  striving  for 
the  best  in  self. 

Some  people  pessimistically  ob- 
serve that  only  men  of  genius  can 
come  to  a  realization  of  all  that  is 
best  in  life.  But  genius  is  only  an- 
other name  for  work.  No  great 
character  ever  lived,  but  who  was  a 
toiler  of  the  earth.  The  great  Ger- 
man poet  Goethe  was  over  sixty 
years  in  contemplating^  and  writing 
his  "Faust."  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  Edison,  the  "Genius  of 
Electricity,"  has  worked  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hours  a  day.  John 
Bunyan,  the  author  of  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  wrote  his  immortal  story 
while  in  prison,  and  Samuel  John- 
son gave  to  the  world  in  seven 
days  his  "Rasselas,"  that  he  might 
get  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
his  mother's  funeral.  Surely  the 
greater  the  worker,  the  greater  the 
Christian.  We  must  not  forget 
that  it  is  the  spirit  of  man  and  not 
his  fortune  that  must  be  dealt  with. 
Maci  is  more  than  a  machine.  The 
hc'cTt  is  greater  than  the  hand,  and 
the  true  work  develops  the  spiritual 
self  and  lifts  it  into  the  higher 
world  of  light. 

A  great  mistake  is  often  made  in 
choosing  our  life's  work.  It  is  not 
always  considered  what  will  be  the 
highest  duty,  but  too  often  is  that 
work  chosen  that  will  bring  the  per- 
son popularity.  Among  women  we 
see  them  struggling  to  get  into  the 
thought  of  public  opinion,  while 
their  sons  and  daughters  are  loaf- 
ing the  streets.  They  overlook  the 
duty  that  lies  close  in,  and  step  into 
some  work,  so  called,  that  will  bring 
insincere  words  of  approval.  Men 
are  the  same.  This  egotism  makes 
them  false  to  their  better  selves. 
Their  true  work  and  duty  are  often 
left  while  they  smile  before  the 
senseless  opinion  of  the  public. 

We  pose  as  Latter-day  Saints. 
a  saint  is  to  be  a  worker.    He 


is  a  saint  who  looks  into  his  heart, 
and  praying  to  his  God,  for  light 
and  power,  begins  that  task,  set 
apart  for  him  to  perform.  He  will 
not  attempt  little  things,  but  great 
and  glorious  attempts  will'  charac- 
terize his  life.  He  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  superficial,  but  will 
ever  strive  for  the  real  and  the  true. 
The  saint  gets  up  in  the  morning, 
and  follows  his  prayer  with  good 
hard  toil  during  the  day.  At 
night  he  approaches  his  Maker  with 
the  feeling  that  the  Kingdom  for 
which  he  prays  has  been  brought 
nearer  to  earth  by  his  work.  His 
daily  vocation  is  made  joyful  by 
the  larger  feeling  and  thought  of 
his  heart.  He  senses  the  influence 
of  the  lofty  spire,  the  arched  sky, 
the  sunshine,  all.  He  becomes  a 
part  of  his  work.  His  soul  vibrates 
to  it,  and  he  who  sees  him  as  he 
struggles  through  the  day,  is  imme- 
diately impressed  with  the  dignity 
of  a  great  purpose. 

We  mtist  all  work.  There  is  plen- 
ty to  do.  If  we  could  do  a  little 
less  gossiping  and  a  little  more  real 
doing,  not  only  would  we  feel  the 
sweetness  of  the  hieher  self,  but 
our  fellow  men  would  be  helped 
along  toward  the  light  of  the  new 
day. 

John  Wesley,  that  great  Apostle 
of  reform  and  learning,  has  sweetly 
said :  "To  adopt  and  live  a  life  of 
simplicity  and  service  for  mankind 
is  difficult ;  but  to  follow  the  love  of 
luxury,  making  a  clutch  for  place, 
pelf,  and  power ;  labeling  Paganism 
Christianity,  and  imaeining  you  are 
a  follower  of  Christ,  this  is  easy. 
Yet  all  through  life,  we  see  the  re- 
ward is  paid  for  the  difficult  task. 
And  now  I  summon  '^'ou  to  a  life  of 
difficulty,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  reward,  because  the  life  of  ser- 
vice is  the  righteous  life."  There 
are  millions  of  little  children  suflFer- 
ing;  there  are  millions  of  men  and 
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women  in  the  dark.  They  all  need 
help,  and  each  one  of  us  can  do  a 
little  to  better  them.  But  it  will  all 
come  through  effort  and  that  firm 
knowledge  that  we  have  chosen 
mortality,  in  which  we  are  to  work 
out  our  own  salvation  according  to 
a  plan  of  eternity.  We  mtist  not 
hope  to  accomplish  it  all  at  once, 
and  it  will  only  be  through  long 
years  of  toil  that  we  shall  see  the 
better  way  and  the  higher  life. 

Few  people,  however,  attempt 
big  things.  There  are  too  many 
who,  accomplishing  little  and  com- 
mon things,  feel  that  the  world  is 
standing  in  awe  at  their  wonderful 
achievements.  They  are  people  of 
small  calibre,  and  were  it  not  for 
their  egotism,  they  would  soon  see 
their  real  position  in  life.  This  in- 
ordinate conceit  is  especially  com- 
mon to  young  men,  who  dream  only 
of  what  the  world  says  of  them,  and 
not  of  the  attainment  of  real  worth. 
Verily,  they  have  their  day. 

We  are  here  to  attempt  the 
glorious  things  of  life,  not  the  in- 
glorious. We  are  here  to  eive  to  the 
world  thoughts  preenant  with  beau- 
tiful ideals.  We  are  here  to  lead 
out  in  the  strue^rle  for  right,  know- 
ing all  the  time  that  right  makes 
might,  and  that  true  work  makes 
right.  We  may  fail  at  times,  that 
is,  from  the  world's  view-point  of 
failure.  But  no  man  really  fails 
who  sets  out  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  great  work  and  who  has 
implicit  faith  in  his  God.  He  ever 
presses  on,  ?ind  following  the  gleam 
of  his  own  soul,  he  never  looks 
back,  but  keeps  to  his  course.  The 
man.  who  attempts  the  big  things 
and  never  accomplishes  them,  is  far 
superior  to  him  who  is  satisfied  in 
doing  trite  deeds  and  in  thinking 
petty  thoughts.  Robert  Browning 
has  put  this  idea  so  beautifully  in 


his  "Grammarian's  Funeral."      He 
says: 

"Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature, 

Heedless  of  far  gain. 
Greedy  for  quick  returns  of  profit,  sure 

Bad  is  our  bargain! 
Was  it  not  great?  did  not   he  throw  on 
God 
(He  loves  the  burthen) — 
God's    task   to   make   the   heavenly   pe- 
riod 
Perfect  the  earthen? 
Did   not    he   magnify   the    mind,    show 
clear 
Just  what  It  all  meant? 
He  would  not  discount  life,  as  tools  do 
here. 
Paid  by  instalment. 
He  ventured  neck  or  nothing — ^heaven's 
success 
Found,  or  earth's  failure : 
'Wilt  thou  trust  death  or  not?'    He  an- 
swered, *Yes ! 
Hence  with  life's  pale  lure!* 
That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it: 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to 
pursue, 
Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 
That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to 
one, 
His  hundred's  soon  hit: 
This  high,  main,  aiming  at  a  million. 
Misses  an  unit." 

So  we  must  work,  that  the  days 
may  be  full  of  joy  and  sunshine. 
Each  moment  mast  be  spent  in  some 
profitable  thought  and  act;  each 
day  must  be  ended  with  a  sincere 
prayer  on  our  lips  for  the  "King- 
dom of  God*'  to  come  to  us.  Then 
we  will  live  and  learn,  and  the  cre- 
ations of  God's  hand  will  be  loved 
and  held  in  reverence.  The  world 
will  be  beautiful  and  full  of  glad- 
someness.  Nothing  will  be  com- 
mon. Everything  will  be  good  and 
will  find  a  place  of  lodgment  in  our 
hearts.  vVc  will  love  more  and  hate 
less;  we  will  see  the  richness  of 
life,  and 

"Every  day  will  bring  with  it  some  new 

sense 
Of  exquisite  regard  for  common  things." 


ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC. 

Katie  Graver. 


II. 


The  days  on  board  ship  were  all 
very  much  the  same.  Those  women 
who  had  the  distinction  of  sitting:  at 
the  captain's  table  were  favored  in 
many  ways.  They  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  eat,  dress,sleep, 
play  bridge,  and  carry  on  tete-a- 
tetes  with  the  gallant  captain  and 
his  leading  officers.  Most  of  the 
passengers  ate  about  six  times  a  day 
and  were  rapidly  putting  on  flesh. 
As  for  myself,  I  scarcely  ever  en- 
tered the  dining-room;  but  occa- 
sionally took  one  meal  a  day,  and 
that  was  mostly  crackers,  chipped 
beef,  and  apples.  The  steady  vibra- 
tion of  the  ship  still  affected  my 
head  unpleasantly,  and  what  with 
that  and  sleepless  nights,  I  had  no 
appetite.  Not  that  it  made  me  sick 
to  eat,  but  I  simply  had  no  desire 
for  food. 

In  the  evening,  the  society  ladies 
dress  in  their  silks  and  satins  and 
low-cut  gowns  and  go  down  to  din- 
ner, there  to  sit  way  past  the  hour, 
with  no  thought  of  the  "commoner 
ones"  who  are  patiently  waiting 
their  turn.  After  lingering  as  long 
as  possible  at  the  table,  they  go  up 
on  deck,  there  perhaps  to  dance  to 
gay  music,  or  if  there  is  no  dance 
on,  to  stroll  off  in  pairs  and  find 
some  dimly-lighted  comer  where 
they  can  watch  the  flickering  moon- 
light on  the  water,  and  grow  con- 
fidential or  sentimental. 

I  met  a  number  of  nice  people, 
but  out  of  that  vast  crowd  there 
was'  only  one  for  whom  I  cared, 
and  she  was  "a  school  teacher,  an  in- 
telligent, sympathetic  woman  who 
had  been  to  the  Philippines  before. 
She  was  a  noble  woman,  and  proved 


herself  an  ideal  friend.  She  did 
everything  in  her  power  to  make 
the  journey  pleasant  and  entertain- 
ing for  me.  She  told  me  about 
Japan,  and  had  it  all  planned  where 
we  were  to  go  and  what  to  see.  I 
think  I  never  shall  forget  Miss 
M — 's  kindness  to  me  on  that  long, 
lonely  voyage. 

One  day  the  question  of  "Mor- 
monism"  was  brought  up  as  I  sat 
conversing  with  a  little  crowd  of 
friends.  They  said  they  wondered 
how  it  was  possible  always  to  avoid 
coming  in  contact  with  those  low, 
illiterate  people,  when  I  lived  right 
in  their  midst.  I  stood  up  and  quiet- 
ly informed  them  that  I  was  one  of 
them  and  glad  to  acknowledge  it. 
They  looked  rather  uncomfortable 
at  first,  then  poured  forth  a  deluge 
of  questions  which  I  answered  to. 
the  best  of  my  ability. 

My  room  companion,  who  was 
also  from  Salt  Lake,  came  along 
just  then,  and  as  I  walked  away 
with  her  she  told  me  she  thought  I 
was  foolish  to  admit  my  relig^ious 
belief.  I  replied  that  I  had  never 
yet  denied  it,  but  was  always  eager 
to  admit  it  to  everybody.  It  had 
never  made  me  enemies  before,  nor 
did  it  this  time.  The  passengers 
were  just  as  friendly  as  ever,  but 
many  of  them  never  did  quite  get 
over  their  surprise  and  wonder.  I 
think  a  great  part  of  the  world 
imagine  that  we  are  a  lot  of  pris- 
oners who  are  never  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  precincts  of  our  '  own 
state. 

We  were  ten  days  on  the  Pacific 
in  going  from  Honolulu  to  Japan. 
The  days  were  warm  and  sunny. 
The  ocean  was  much  rougher  than 
I  had  imagined  it  would  be,  judging 
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from  its  title  of  "peaceful  ;"but  those 
who  had  traveled  before  said  it  was 
very  calm. 

We  reached  Yokohama  at  night. 
The  bay  looked  beautiful  in  the 
bright  moonlight,  and  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  large  ships,  yachts,  Jap- 
anese junks,  sampans,  and  other 
small  boats. 

Next  morning  I  was  up  before 
the  stars  had  faded,  and  had  a  fine 
view  of  a  sunrise  in  Japan.  Far 
beyond  the  long  irregular  shore  of 
Yokohama  could  be  seen  the  tow- 
ering peak  of  the  famous  Fujiyami, 
a  dormant  volcano,  which  is  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  mountain 
in  Japan, 
and  greatly 
venerated  by 
its  people. 

As  sooti 
asquarantiiK 
inspection 
was  over 
that  morn- 
ing we  all 
prepared  to 
go  ashore 
for  the  day 
This  harbor 
being  unlike 
4at  of  Hon- 
olulu,  our 
ship      could 

not  take  us  to  the  *  shore's 
edge,  but  was  anchored  some 
distance  out.  Steam  launches  soon 
landed     us,     and     we     were     at 


for  pulling.     One  man  has  wittily 
called  it  the  "pull-man"  car. 

We  each  chose  our  'ricksha  man, 
first  trying  to  find  out  if  he  under- 
stood English.  His  answer  was  in- 
variably, "yes,"  which  we  found  lat- 
er was  all  the  English  he  did  know. 
We  climbed  into  our  little  carts,  the 
brown  coolie  took  up  the  shafts,  and 
away  we  went  on  a  lively  trot  along 
the  "bund"  or  water  front.  It  was 
really  a  queer  sight  to  see  a  crowd 
of  us  each  in  our  babv  carriage, 
drawn  by  a  little  brown  man,  with 
a  mob  of  Japanese  women  and  chil- 
dren following  by  the  side.  At  first 
I  could  not  enjoy  the  ride  out  of 
pity  for  the 
poor  man 
racingahead. 
But  after  one 
has  become 
accustom  e  d 
to  this  pe- 
culiar kind 
of  human 
labor,  the 
ride  really 
becomes  de- 
lightful and 
comfortable. 
jWe  rode 
along  the 
Bund  for 
time, 


we  were 
once  besieged  by  crowds  of  jinrici- 
sha  runners.  These  jinrikisha  men 
are  short  and  lean,  dressed  in  loose 
Wue  shirts  and  short  tights,  wear 
large  straw  mushroom-shaped  hats, 
and  on  their  feet  are  straw  sandals, 
tied  on  with  wisps  of  straw. 

The  jinricksha  is  a  two- wheeled 
cart,  or  large  baby  carriage,  with  a 
hood  overhead,  which  can  be  raised 
up  in  case  of  rain,  and  two  shafts 
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some 
then  turned  into  narrow,  crook- 
ed streets,  where  the  shops 
were  located.  There  were  a 
great  many  children  playing  in 
the  streets.  The  boys  had  their 
heads  shaved,  and  boys  and  girls 
alike  were  scantily  dressed,  wearing 
little  else  than  a  narrow  cotton  ki- 
mona.  They  seemed  very  healthy, 
contented  little  creatures.  The  Jap- 
anese are  extremely  fond  of  their 
children,  and  do  all  they  can  to  give 
them  a  happy  childhood. 


[to  be  continued.] 


TIMELY    TOPICS- 
CONCERNING    CONSCIENCE. 

Aunt  Su, 


The  conscience  of  man  is  as  uni- 
versal as  is  his  life-breath.  But  few 
ask  it  questions,  if  desire  or  pas- 
sion stands  in  the  way.  One  of  the 
great  puzzles  of  this  world  is  that 
there  are  so  few  really  good,  con- 
sciencious,  virtuous  men  and  so 
many  of  the  other  kind. 

It  is  not  of  Conscience  as  an  ab- 
stract theme  that  we  would  dis- 
course here,  but  rather  should  we 
bring  it  up  before  our  monthly  tri- 
bunal and  ask  it  some  questions 
which  will  be  of  direct  and  favor- 
able service  to  the  girls  who  read 
this  magazine.  We  are  all  too  busy, 
it  appears,  to  talk  of  anything  much 
in  the  abstract;  for  the  one  ques- 
tion with  modern  readers,  is,  is  it 
lively,  funny,  or  useful  to  me?  If 
not — pass  it  on. 

Have  you  and  I  and  they — ^the 
American,  the  European,  the  Chin- 
aman, the  heathen,  and  the  barbar- 
ian—consciences ?  That  is  a  most 
intricate  question.  Yes,  each 
has  a  conscience.  Every  man 
who  comes  into  this  world  has  that 
spring  of  truth  within  him,  however 
much  environment  or  associates 
may  do  to  kill  or  maim  the  tender 
thing.  The  Scriptures  say  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  lighteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world.  This, 
then,  is  his  conscience. 

You  girls,  as  you  go  out  from 
sheltered  homes  into  social  and  edu- 
cational activities  may  hear  many 
words  which  will  at  first  seem  to  be 
wrong,  and  to  lead  your  feet  into 
a  new  and  dangerous  path.  If  you 
often  listen  to  those  suggestions, 
your  thoughts  will  play  with  them, 
first  timorously,  then   with    bolder 


flights,  until  at  last  you  have  adopt- 
ed them  as  your  own.  The  strict 
truth  which  you  were  taught  to 
speak  in  your  own  home  will  be  so 
modified  by  social  custom,  that  you 
find  your  strict  ideals  vanishing  and 
you  may  possibly  find  your  tongue 
slipping  rapidly  down  the  danger- 
ous incline  of  actual  lying.  It  seems 
first  expedient  to  imply  a  half- 
truth,  then  it  grows  to  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  reach  some  coveted  so- 
cial point,  to  tell  a  direct  falsehood. 
Your  conscience  will  upbraid  vou^ 
for  these  things  many  times;  and 
you  can  pull  yourself  together  and 
get  out  of  this  miry  slough  if  you 
will  exert  your  will  very  strongly. 
If  you  do  not,  then  your  tongue  will 
play  with  your  imagination  until 
none  may  tell,  not  even  yourself, 
just  how  mtich  truth  and  how  much 
falsehood  dwells  in  your  oft-repeat- 
ed stories  and  gossip. 

You  will  find  your  ideas  about 
money  matters  very  clear  and  firm, 
when  you  first  emerge  into  active 
life  for  yourself.  As  the  cares  of 
housekepeing,  with  their  surprising 
habit  of  multiplying  expenses  and 
dividing  dollars,  grow  apace,  your 
wits  will  come  to  your  rescue,  once 
too  often,  if  you  are  not  extremely 
careful,  and  your  path  of  slurred 
explanation  to  your  mother  or  hus- 
band will  grow  daily  more  difficult 
and  unsavory.  If  you  will  go  back 
on  the  career  of.  any  bank-defaulter 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  find  that  he 
had  learned  the  lesson  of  insincerity 
in  small  matters' in  his  mother's  or 
father's  home.  The  defaulter  'al- 
ways thinks  he  is  just  borrowing  a 
sum  of  money  to  tide  over  a  certain 
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time;  then,  it  often  happens — the 
tempter  sees  to  that — that  he  bor- 
rows again  and  again,  finding  the 
way  time  and  time  again  to  put  the 
borrowed  sumf  back  into  the  bank 
or  other  safe  deposits.  One  day, 
he  is  found  out;  and  people  won- 
der how  it  is  that  such  a  good  man 
can  fall  so  suddenly.  A  man's  fall 
is  never  sudden.  Therefore,  you 
girls  who  handle  Association  mon- 
ey, treat  it  like  quicksilver !  Never 
put  it  with  your  own  money.  Never 
borrow  one  cent  from  it  for  any 
purpose  of  your  own.  If  you  do, 
you  are  taking  the  first  step  down- 
ward along  this  dreadful  oath. 
Your  conscience  may  not  have  been 
educated  keenly  on  this  subject,  for 
you  may  have  had  few  experiences 
in  handling  money.  Yet,  if  you 
will  listen  to  that  inward  monitor, 
you  will  readily  see  that  money 
put  into  your  keeping  for  one  pur- 
pose should  never  be  used  for  any 
other.  That  is  simple.  It  is  also 
the  only  safe  rule  to  apply  in  all 
financial  matters. 

Is  money  the  onh'  thing:  through 
which  we  may  become  deficient  in 
honest  actions?  No.  There  are 
many  other  ways.  If  you  borrow, 
if  it  be  but  a  trifle,  pay  it  back 
conscientiously,  or  you  begin  to 
cheat  yourself  and  thus  dull  your 
tender  conscience.  Carelessness  is 
the  mother  of  dishonesty. 

Don't  cheat  your  body.  Don't 
eat  foolish  foods;  don't  break  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  not  even  if  a 
person  high  in  your  esteem  assures 
you  that  you  will  be  justified  in  do- 
ing so.  If  you  allow  your  own  con- 
science to  go  to  sleep,  while  you  ac- 
cept the  dictum'  of  some  one  else, 
you  will  soon  find  that  your  own 
monitor  has  lost  its  vigor,  and  you 
will  become  a  weakling  if  not  a  sin- 
ner. 

Some  of  your  associates  will  be 
constantly  singing  the  foolish  song 


of  "So-and-So's  children  do  thus 
and  so,  therefore  we  are  justified  in 
doing  this  forbidden  thine."  Be 
sure  that  no  one's  actions  can  justi- 
fy you  in  breaking  any  law  of  na- 
ture or  nature's  God.  Every  man's 
children  will  be  under  the  same  law 
of  conscience  as  you  are  under. 
Don't  fancy  that  their  wrong-doing 
will  make  right  wronjy  or  wrong 
right.  Be  sensible.  Good  sense  is 
good  conscience. 

Shun  the  girl  or  boy  who  wants 
you  to  go  an)nvhere,  or  say  any- 
thing, or  do  aught  which  you  are 
told  to  keep  secret.  God  dwells  in  the 
midst  of  light.  Every  evil  and  unclean 
thing  ^eeks  darkness  and  secrecy, 
at  first.  But  grown  bolder  in  sin, 
wickedness  comes  out  into  open 
daylight  and  erects  palaces  of  light 
and  luxury  to  catch  the  unwary 
feet.  Never  listen  to  a  secret  story. 
Never  do  a  secret  act,  which  you 
would  shrink  from  attempting  if 
your  mother  were  near. 

What  is  conscience,  how  is  it  dis- 
covered, how  kept  vigorous,  and 
how  seared  or  lost? 

Conscience  is  the  sense  of  moral 
right  or  wrong  doing.  It  is  a  dual 
knowledge;  a  knowledge  of  one's 
own  acts,  and  the  knowledge  of 
Divine  approval  or  disapproval  of 
those  acts.  It  is  subject  to  the  laws 
of  environment  or  education,  yet 
the  whole  history  of  the  world 
shows  us  that  in  all  countries  this 
conscience  is  subject  to  slight  mod- 
ifications only,  when  applied  to 
equal  conditions  and  equal  circum- 
stances*. The  sin  which  any  man 
commits  is  against  his  own  con- 
science. If  he  knows  not  the  law 
on  a  certain  subject,  his  punishment 
for  breaking  that  law  will  be  lighter 
than  if  he  knew  the  law.  At  least, 
his  moral  being  will  not  be  so  warp- 
ed by  breaking  the  law  as  will  that 
of  one  who  knows  the  law  and 
then  defies  it.     The  bodily  punish- 
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ments  will  be  the  same;  yet  even 
then,  there  is  a  swifter  decay  where 
there  has  been  a  higher  light. 

Every  one  has  a  code  of  morals ; 
the  naked  African  child  may  be  very 
honest,  even  if  he  is  a  cannibal. 
The  slum  product  would  not  steal 
from  his  mother  or  friend.  There 
is  an  honor  among  thieves. 

How  shall  the  conscience  be  kept 
bright?  Just  as  you  would  keep 
any  faculty  bright.  If  you  would 
be  a  musician,  you  must  never  neg- 
lect the  daily  practice.  If  you  would 
learn  to  speak  a  foreign  tongue  you 
must  never  forget  the  daily  grind 
of  speech  or  reading.  Thus  with 
your  conscience,  when  yoit  have 
conquered  one  fault  of  your  nature, 
by  the  aid  of  this  inward  monitor, 
then  set  at  once  to  work  trying  to 
conquer  another.  Never  rest  on 
your  oars.  There  is  no  time  to  let 
conscience  rest  or  sleep.  Keep  the 
tender  conscience  alive  and  mov- 
ing. Stagnation  is  death,  motion 
and  growth  are  life. 

If  you  would  know  what  the  mis- 
ery of  the  lost  ones  will  be,  let  your 
conscience  sleep  on  some  neglected 
virtue  for  years;  then,  suddenly 
awaken  to  find  yourself  in  the 
clutches  of  conscience,  outraged 
and  crushed.  The  torment  of  your 
soul  will  pass  human  speech  or  com- 
prehension. No  prison,  no  cell,  no 
death  can  begin  to  equal  its  torture. 
It  is  this  occasional  stirring  of  con- 
science which  makes  bad  men  fly  to 
drink  or  any  dissipation  to  drown 
their  sense  of  wrong-doing.  There 
will  come  a  day — terrible  and  sure 
— when  all  men  will  stand  side  by 
side  with  their  own  deeds,  and  then 
Conscience  will  shake  the  soul  of 
a  sinner  to  its  very  depths.  And 
there  will  be  no  drink  or  other  po- 
tion with  which  to  drown  memory. 
This  it  is  which  will  form  our  keen- 
est eternal  suffering. 


Conscience  is  noit  over-scrupu- 
lousness. There  are  those  who  are 
not  well-balanced.  They  are  ver}- 
scrupulous  about  certain  sins,  and 
very  careless  and  indifferent  about 
others.  In  fact,  the  scrupulous 
man  is  rarely  a  truly  conscientious 
man.  He  is  so  engrossed  with  some 
particular  phase  of  his  actions  that 
he  becomes  lop-sided.  Conscience 
would  give  us  poise  of  spirit  if  we 
would  let  it  work  its  divine  way 
with  us:  neither  giving  too  much 
weight  to  one  nor  slighting  another 
of  our  virtues  or  sins ;  but  striking 
a  happy  balance,  by  which  we  could 
make  the  spiritual  ascent  with  cahn 
and  sane  purpose,  steadily,  surely, 
not  spasmodically  nor  emotionally. 

Some  people  are  so  constituted 
that  the  sufferings  of  an  over-scru- 
pulous conscience  gives  them  daily 
almost  hourly  torture.-  The  faults 
they  are  conscious  of  seem  to  gp'ow 
larger  from  dwelling  mentally  upon 
them;  as  the  bicyclist  bumps  into 
the  object  he  resolves  to  avoid.  It 
is  not  well  to  dwell  upon  our  faults 
nor  upon  the  faults  of  others.  Em- 
erson tells  us  to  forget  our  own 
and  our  friends'  faults,  and  our 
own  will  fall  away  from  us  like 
dead  leaves  in  autumn.  Pray  to 
overcome  your  faults,  then  lay  tfiem 
upon  the  altar  of  God's  mercy. 

Cultivate  association  with  the 
best  people.  Listen  to  inspired 
words.  Learn  to  say  no  to  appetite. 
Listen  hourly  to  the  still,  small 
voice  which  will  teach  you  to  be 
clean,  pure,  kind,  honest  and  vir- 
tuous. Study  the  Scriptures.  They 
are  full  of  the  most  precious  coun- 
sel on  this  and  all  other  rules  of 
life.  God  had  the  Bible  and  Book 
of  Mormon  prepared  during  all  the 
ages  for  the  enlightenment  and 
guidance  of  His  weak  children. 
Study  them. 


CORONETS  or  AGE- 

May  Booth  Talmage. 


"There  comes,  too,  to  some  women, 
the  peaceful  hour  of  old  age  when  they 
are  supremely  attractive.  Age  has  rip- 
ened them,  sorrows  have  sweetened 
them,  experiences  have  made  them  ten- 
der, generous,  wise;  and  so  some  times 
you  see  the  old  woman's  face  that  has 
bloomed  into  an  Indian-summer  flower 
of  loveliness  that  is  fairer  than  any  rose 
of  spring.  Her  last  hour  is  her  best 
hour." 

It  has  been  said  that  heaven 
is  about  us  in  our  infancy, 
and  children  are  attractive  and  in- 
teresting even  when  devoid  of  beau- 
tiful features ;  one  forgets  the  plain 
face  of  the  maiden  who  carries  with 
her  the  freshness  of  spirit,  and 
modest  vivacity  that  belong  to  her 
youth ;  a  certain  beauty  and  sanctity 
are  the  natural  accompaniments  of 
the  young  mother,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  her  little  ones  at  least,  she  is  ever 
lovely.  When,  however,  one  finds  a 
woman  who  wears  her  coronet  of 
age  with  grace  and  charm  she 
seems  indeed  a  queen. 

Among  the  Latter-day  Saints 
there  are  many  aged  mothers  for 
whom  the  opening  quotation  might 
have  been  especially  written. 

While  looking  at  their  beautiful 
faces  or  watching  them  as  they 
move  with  graceful  dignity,  and  in 
listening  to  their  gentle  speech,  one 
is  led  to  wonder  if  there  ever  could 
have  been  a  thne  when  they  were 
more  charming  than  at  present. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  writer's 
most  valued  experiences  to  associ- 
ate with  many  of  these  sisters,  and 
to  have  a  place  upon  their  list  of 
friends.  The  celebration  of  the 
Urthdays  of  two  members  of  this 
darmed  circle  has  made  this  year  a 
iiMiorable  one.  Would  that  the 
^^rp  mine  in  atemptin^  to 


tell  of  these  beautiful  events,to  fully 
portray  the  spirit  of  each  occasion^ 

The  guests  of  honor  were  Sister 
Emmeline  B.  Wells,  our  poetess, 
author,  editor,and  general  secretary 
of  the  Relief  Societies  throughout 
the  world;  and  Sister  Rachel  R. 
Grant,  the  beloved  and  honored 
mother  of  Apostle  Heber  J.  Grant. 

The  occasions  were  so  similar  that 
we  prefer  to  write  of  them  together. 

The  success  of  any  undertaking 
depends  largely  upon  the  "fitness  of 
things,''  and  what  more  appropriate 
than  that  the  birthday  of  "Aunt 
Em" (as  she  is  affectionately  called) 
should,  in  its  observance,  partake  of 
the  nature  of  a  public  function,  ar- 
ranged for  by  the  General  Board  of 
Relief  Society  workers,  held  in  the 
historic  old  Lion  House,  where  for 
so  manv  years  lived  her  warmest 
personal  friends,  Eliza  R.  Snow 
and  Zina  D.  H.  Young,  and  attend- 
ed by  the  public,  to  whom  she  has 
given  many  decades  of  her  life. 

None  who  have  seen  the  devotion 
that  exists  between  herself  and  her 
daughters  can  doubt  that  she  was 
and  is  an  ideal  mother,  but  the  in- 
tervening years  since  they  claimed 
her  personal  supervisions  have  been 
spent  largely  in  the  broader  field 
until  the  dear  public  has  come  to 
claim  her  as  its  own.  And  so  I  re- 
peat that  as  the  twenty-ninth  of 
February,  1908,  was  to  mark  so  im- 
portant an  event  as  her  eightieth 
birthday,  and  as  in  those  eighty 
years  there  had  been  but  a  score  of 
occasions  bearing  the  actual  date  of 
her  birth,  it  was  fitting  that  her  co- 
workers, as  well  as  her  children  and 
grandchildren  should  assist  in  mak- 
ing the  day  an  auspicious  one. 
The  appropriateness  oi  lV\^  e\Q.v\V 
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v\  hich  took  place  on  March  the  sev- 
en ih  was  no  less  pronounced. 

Marking  as  it  did  Ihe  eighty- 
seventh  mile  stone  aloni^:  the  life  of 
Dear  Aunt  Rachel  (or  Grandma) 
brant,  where  so  fitting  a  place  to  do 
honor  to  this  Jioble  woman,  as  at 
the  fireside  of  her  only  child — the 
all -but  idol  of  her  life:  and  let  it 
be  said  in  passing  that  a  more  beau- 
tiful example  of  filial  affection  is 
seldom  seen  than  that  shown  by  this 
worthy  son  to  his  aged  mother. 
Though  a  general  invitat:ion  had 
been  extended  to  this  hospitable 
honit,  as  was  the  case  at  the  Lion 
House,  yet  it  was  essentially  a  home 
affair,  none  assisting  save  the  mem  - 
bers  of  the  family. 

On  each  occasion  the  rooms  had 
been  made  beautiful  by  a  profusion 
of  choicest  flowers — daffodils  and 
violets  and  sweet-scented  stocks, 
magnificent  roses  and  carnations, 
until  one's  heart  glowed  with  the 
warmth  and  affection  which  the 
givers  had  sought  to  express 
through  the  medium  of  these  mute 
messengers,  and  all  their  lovehness 
combined  seemed  to  be  reflected  in 
the  faces  of  these  honored  guests. 

Throughout  the  two  bright  after- 
noons the  rooms  were  thronged 
with  people,  each  eager  in  turn  to 
give  the  hearths  best  wishes  and 
congratulations. 

How  well  these  aged  sisters  look- 
ed, each  in  a  silken  gown  of  gray, 
with  softest  tulle,  or  exquisite  rose 
point  lace  about  the  throat ! 

Refreshments — dainty  ^d  deli- 
CTOus»  were  served,  while  sweet  mu- 
sic helped  to  make  the  hours  speed 
all  too  swiftly  by. 

\  notable  feature  of  each  occa- 
sion was  that  those  who  called  were 
confined  to  no  church  and  to  no 
class,  but  that  the  best  in  each  was 
represented. 

Letters  from  absent  friends  of 
wcr!;.!fan\eu    reputation    came,   to 


bring  their  message  of  good  will, 
with  strong  regrets  that  the  great 
distance  rendered  personal  visits 
impossible.  » 

Gifts  there  were  of  more  intrinsic 
value,  but  whether  words  or  flow- 
ers or  other  tributes,  the  object  of 
the  giver  was  to  impress  ujxjn  the 
hearts  of  the  recipiepits  the  one 
word— Love. 

And  so  the  birthdays  of  these 
lovable  women  have  passed.  Their 
hearts  were  cheered,  ours  were  soft- 
ened while  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  age  has  impressed  itself  more 
deeply  upon  all  who  saw,  and  thus 
the  occasions  will  linger  with  us  as 
among  life's  sweetest  memories. 

ISMMELINE    «,    W^ELLS. 

It  is  less  the  present  nurpose  to 
])resent  a  biographical  sketch  than 
to  portray  a  few  of  the  life-inci- 
dents connected  with  this  really  re- 
markable woman. 

Born  in  New  England — the  land 
that  boasts  its  Bryant,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Whittier,  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Alcott,  and  many 
other  noted  people,  the  descendant 
of  ancestors  of  Norman  extraction 
who  came  to  America  in  1630,  with 
a  grandfather  who  fought  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  a  father  who 
served  his  country  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  a  mother  who  possessed 
much  literary  talent,  how  could  she 
be  other  than  gifted  and  brilliant 
and  remarkable? 

Emmeline  Blanche  Woodward  was 
the  name  given  to  the  little  maiden 
who  came  to  the  home  of  David  and 
Deidanna  Hare  Woodward,  in  the 
town  of  Petershan,  Worcester 
coimty,  Massachusetts,  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  February,  1828.  She  was 
the  seventh  among  ten  children.  A 
brother  and  sister  are  still  living; 
One  needs  but  to  listen  for  a  short 
time  as  she  talks  of  her  childhood 
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home  with  its  beautiful  woods  and 
meadows,  its  singing  birds,  its  rip- 
pling brook,  and  bright-hued  flow- 
ers, to  know  how  full  her  soul  has 
Jways  been  of  ronmnce  and  poetry 

nd  song. 

As  a  child  she  reveled  in  nature, 
and  her  first   poem    was      written 
svhen  she  vias  but  eight  years  oltL 
The      best 
education  - 
al     advan* 
tages  to  be 
obtained  at 
that  period 

:re  given 
er  and 
ihrou  gh 
diligence 
and  nn  us- 
ual apti- 
tude she 
graduat  e  d 
at  an  early 
age.  At  fif- 
teen she  as* 
^umed  the 
dignity  of 
lomg  dress- 
es and 
school 
(eac  h  i  n  g. 
Ont  year 
prior  to 
this  time, 
ho  *v  ever, 
she  liad,  in 
obedience 
to  her 
mother's 
wishes, 

been  baptized  into  the  Church  of 
Jtius  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Interesting,  indeed,  was  the  ac- 
count she  gave  of  this  event  on 
March  I,  1908,  the  sixty-sixth  an- 
mvrrsarj*  of  the  occurrence. 

She  told  of  the  ice  having  to  be 
cut  in  the  little  brook  near  her  home 
lo  afford  a  place  for  the  ordinance 
to  be  per  formed ;  of  how  the  influ- 
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ential  men  of  that  locality  came  to 
prevent  the  baptism,  anrl  of  the  ex- 
citement that  was  occasioned  there- 
by. 

The  test  was  a  severe  one,  as  at 
this  time  she  had  obtained  no  actual 
testimony*  but  strength  was  given 
her  in  this  hour  of  need,  and  she 
failed  not.  Her  sensitive  nature 
suffered 
much  dur- 
ing the  two 
years  that 
foil  o  w  cd 
t  h  r  o  n  g  h 
ridicule 
from  for- 
mer  associ- 
ates. She 
then  went 
to  Nauvoo» 
where  she 
met  the 
Prophet 
Joseph 
Smith,  but 
with  the 
details  of 
that  beauti- 
ful experi- 
ence     and 

the       testi- 

^(^1?^^^  rtony     she 

received  at 
that  time 
our  readers 
are  already 
f  a  m  i  1  i  ar, 
she  having 
written  of 
it  in  the  De- 
ceniber  Journal,  volume  XVL  Her 
mother,  tw^o  sisters  and  a  brother 
joined  her  at  Nauvoo.  (Her  father 
died  when  she  was  but  four  years 
old.)  Their  companionship  was  of 
short  duration,  however,  as  Emme- 
line  left  in  the  general  exodus  in 
1846,  to  come  to  Utah,  she  having 
in  the  meantime  become  the  wife  of 
Bishop   Newel    K.   Whitney,     Her 
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mother  followed  soon  but  through 
the  terrible  hardship  and  suffering 
she  was  forced  to  endure  the  frail 
and  sensitive  nature  gave  way  and 
she  died  and  was  buried  before  the 
company  arrived. 

On  relating  this  pathetic  incident, 
Aunt  Em"  said,  "I  awoke  one  night, 
hearing  some  one  call  my  name; 
thinking  it  was  'Mother  Whitney,'  I 
inquired  what  she  wanted;  when 
she  told  me  she  had  not  spoken,  I 
knew  it  was  my  mother  and  that 
she  was  dead.  When  the  company 
arrived,  I  could  not  go  out  to  meet 
them,  and  for  ten  years,  was  unable 
to  endure  the  mention  of  my  moth- 
er's name  and  eveh  now  (after 
more  than  fifty  years)  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  talk  of  her." 

Four  years  after  their  arrival  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Bishop  Whitney 
died,  leaving  his  young  widow  with 
two  little  daughters — Isabel — now 
Mrs.  Sears  of  Salt  Lake  City — and 
Malvina,  Mrs.  Woods  of  Idaho. 
The  tender  feelings  and  affectionate 
sympathy  that  must  have  existed 
between  the  two  wives  of  this  wor- 
thy man  cannot  be  questioned  by 
any  who  have  heard  Aunt  Em'  tell 
of  the  nqble  character  of  "Mother 
Whitney,"  and  of  the  valuable  ex- 
perience she  gained  through  this 
companionship. 

In  1852  she  was  married  to  Gen- 
eral Daniel  H.  Wells,  and  this  union 
was  blessed  with  three  other  daugh- 
ters, only  one  of  whom,  Mrs.  Jno. 
Q.  Cannon,  is  now  living. 

While  her  children  were  small  she 
did  but  little  public  work  aside  from 
her  literary  labor,  and  the  duties 
connected  with  her  membership  in 
the  Tabernacle  choir.  In  1875  she 
became  assistant  editor  of  the  Wo- 
man's Exponent  and  assumed  the 
full  responsibility  in  1877,  when  the 
editor,  Mrs.  Lulu  Greene  Richards, 
retired. 

This  position  she  still  retains,  and 


it  was  stated  in  a  London  paper  of 
recent  date  that,  in  point  of  service, 
Mrs.  Wells  is  the  oldest  woman  ed- 
itor living  at  the  present  time. 

A  volume  would  be  needed  to 
tell  of  all  she  has  accomplished  in 
these  thirty-odd  years,  so  we  can 
only  summarize  and  that  in  the 
briefest  manner. 

Her  name  stands  first  among 
those  who  worked  so  long  and  faith- 
fully for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  The  successful  termination 
of  her  efforts  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repeating.  When,  in  1876, 
Eliza  R.  Snow  was  appointed  by  the 
authorities  in  Philadelphia  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  connected  with 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  she  chose 
Emmeline  B.  Wells  as  her  secre- 
tary, and  that  was  the  beginning 
of  the  latter's  work  along  this  line. 
For  twenty  years  she  has  been  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Relief  Soci- 
eties. 

I  Fifteen  times  she  has  gone  as 
representative  of  some  organization 
to  attend  conventions  having  for 
their  object  the  uplifting  and  ben- 
efiting of  humanity;  and  that  her 
influence  has  been  potent  and  last- 
ing is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
among  the  warm  personal  friends 
she  made  are  such  well-known  peo- 
ple as  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Su- 
san B.  Anthony,  Frances  Willard, 
May  Wright  Sewell,  Lucy  Stone. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  Rachel  Fos- 
ter Avery.  Many  of  whom  she  vis- 
ited and  of  whose  warm  hospitality 
she  was  the  recipient. 

It  has  been  her  pleasure  to  meet 
six  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
and  many  noted  statesmen,  with 
most  of  whom  she  had  interviews 
upon  the  Mormon  question.  Ex- 
haustive papers  upon  conditions  in 
Utah  have  been  prepared  and  read 
by  her  on  the  occasion  of  her  nu- 
merous visits. 

She  was  courtecusly  received  at 
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the  WTiite  House  by  President  and 
Mrs.  Hayes  and  upon  subsequent 
occasions  spent  several  hours  in 
pleasant  conversation  with  Miss 
Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland,  at  whose 
iijvitation  she  went.  While  on  a  visit 
to  her  birthplace  in  Massachusetts 
she  was  invited  to  call  upon  the  poet 
Whittier  at  his  old  home  in  Ames- 
bury.  He  said  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  lis- 
tening to  a  Mormon  woman,  and 
he  became  so  interested  that  he  in- 
sisted upon  Sister  Wells  taking  din- 
ner with  him  and  spending  the  re- 
mainder of 
the  day. 
Mrs.Wells' 
poem  s, 
among 
which  are 
manygems, 
appeared 
in  book 
form  in 
1896.  under 
the  title  of 
"Musi  n  g  s 
and  Mem- 
ories." Her 
friends  are 
eagerly  a- 
waiting  the 
publicatipn  of  her  stories  as  a  per- 
manent compilation. 

In  1899  "Aunt  Em,"  in  company 
with  several  of  her  Utah  sisters, 
attended  the  International  Council 
of  Women,  held  in  London.  Her 
position  as  second  recording  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Council  se- 
cured for  her  many  exceptional 
privileges,  though  all  the  Utah  del- 
egates were  highly  honored  as  those 
will  doubtless  remember,  who  read 
the  graphic  description  recorded  in 
the  Journal  of  that  year.  They 
were  guests  at  functions  given  by 
Queen  Victoria,  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  and   other    people    of 
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high  rank.  Before  returning  she 
visited  many  places  of  interest  and 
note,  among  them  being  the  birth- 
place of  Shakespeare.  One  evening 
was  spent  at  the  home  of  the  well- 
known  novelist — Marie  Corelli — 
whom,  Mrs.  Wells  declares,  proved 
Iterself  to  be  a  very  gracious  hostess 
and  appeared  much  interested  in 
her  American  guest. 

Upon  her  return  to  Utah  from 
one  of  these  trips  she  found  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  ses- 
sion, and  largely  through  her  ef- 
forts  the   plank    was    inserted    in 

the  State 
Constitu- 
tion giving 
the  wom- 
en of  Utah 
the  right  to 
vote.  She 
served  as 
c  h  a  i  rman 
of  the  Utah 
Woman's 
Republican 
League,  al- 
so as  mem- 
ber of  the 
Republican 
T  erritorial 
c  ommittee, 
and  afterward  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  state  committee. 

But  it  is  not  of  these  public 
things  we  want  to  write,  but  to  tell 
you  of  what  to  us  is  still  more  re- 
markable, and  that  is  the  fact  of 
her  being  able  in  the  midst  of  all 
this,  to  attend  to  the  minor  things 
that  so  many  fail  or  forget  to  do 
who  have  no  duties  outside  their 
own  little  world. 

Warm  and  generous  hearted,  and 
broad  in  intellect,  she  is  quick  to 
recognize  and  encourage  another's 
merits  and  in  her  nature  is  found 
no  place  for  the  jealousies  and  en- 
vyings   that   are   the    heritage     of 
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smaller  souls.  Her  room  is  a  Mecca 
to  which  come  pilgrims  who  desire 
advice  or  encouragement  or  infor- 
mation concerning  things  literary 
or  otherwise,  and  to  each  she  en- 
deavors to  supply  the  need. 

To  the  bride  she  sends  good 
wishes;  to  the  young  mother  she 
writes  a  message  of  congratulation, 
and  encouragement;  yvhen  the 
Death  Angel  calls,  she  sends  her 
words  of  tender  sympathy,  making 
the  stricken  one  feel  the  heart- 
throbs of  a  soul  who  through  ex- 
perience understands. 

Her  devotion  to  the  sisters  who 
have  stood  at  the  head  of  women's 
work  in  our  Church  is  beautiful  to 
witness.  The  memory  of  "Aunt 
Eliza"  and  'Aunt  Zina"  are  to  her 
most  sacred,  while  for  "Aunt  Bath- 
sheba,"  who  now  occupies  that 
honored  place  she  shows  her  affec- 
tionate regard  in  every  possible 
way.  A  few  months  ago,  while  vis- 
iting her  daughter  in  another  state 
she  wrote  to  Sister  Smith.  This 
letter  it  was  my  privilege  to  read — 
and  what  a  letter!  So  filled  with 
beautiful  descriptions,  with  tender 
solicitation  and  kindly  cheer  it 
seemed  a  veritable  poem.  My  heart 
was  deeply  touched  to  note  the 
look  of  keen  appreciation  on  the 
face  of  the  recipient  as  she  asked 
that  I  read  it  aloud,  while  modestly 
admitting  that  "already  she  had 
read  it  twice.  "Aunt  Em*'  had 
gone  away  for  a  much-needed  rest 
— away  from  editorials  and  office  to 
one  of  nature's  loveliest  haunts,  yet 
even  in  her  weariness  her  generous 
soul  yearned  to  share  the  beautv  of 
that  scene  with  her  friend  at  home. 
Such  love  as  this  is  priceless,  and 
makes  one  feel  that  some  at  least 
have  learned  the  meaning  of  the 
Master's  words,  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 


RACHEL  R.  GRANT. 

"Grace  was  in  her  steps;  heaven  in  her 

eye, 
In  every  gesture,  dignity  and  love." 

—Milton. 

• 

There  is  something  in  the  very 
atmosphere  surrounding  Grandma 
Grant  that  gives  one  a  feeling  of 
restfulness.  Just  to  sit  and  contem- 
plate the  cheerful  face  with  its  look 
of  contentment,  makes  one  instinct- 
ively throw  off  the  burden  of  cares 
and  feel  that  this  is  a  bright  world, 
after  all ;  while  to  listen  for  an  hour 
to  the  music  of  her  voice,  raises  a 
question  in  the  listener's  mind  as  to 
whether  the  troubles  he  had  before 
were  real  or  imaginary. 

On  being  asked  the  secret  of  this 
enviable  condition  she  replied,  "I 
have  always  ijiade  it  the  rule  of  my 
life  to  try  to  make  others  happy — 
to  bear  my  own  burdens,  believing 
that  others  had  plenty  of  their  own, 
and  if  ever  I  found  myself  getting 
blue  to  go  at  once  and  try  to  find 
some  one  who.  needed  help  or  en- 
couragement, then  in  supplying  the 
need  my  own  trouble  was  forgot- 
ten. Is  not  that  a  glorious  rule  to 
adopt?  In  her  presence  one  seems 
to  feel  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"high-bred"  in  its  truest  sense.  The 
fact  seems  perfectly  clear  that  she 
came  of  a  people  who  were  refined 
and  cultured.  ,  It  causes  not  the 
least  surprise  to  learn  from  the  fam- 
ily history  that  her  early  ancestors 
were  numbered  among  the  aristoc- 
racy. Every  feature  bears  the 
stamp  of  nobility  and  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  think  of 
Grandma  Grant  ever  stooping  to  an 
unworthy  action. 

Imagination  can  easily  place  her 
amidst  royal  surroundings,  feeling 
well  assured  that  any  position  would 
be  filled  with  dignity  and  grace,  and 
yet  one  knows   with  just  as  much 
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certainty  that  should  she  \mve  but 

history  says,  "was  loved  by  all  who          ^^k 

one  log:  room,  within  it  would  be 

knew  him,  many  having  christened           ^| 

found  that    air    of     comfort    and 

him   the  "good   Samaritan^'       He          ^| 

charming  hospitality  that  mark  the 

owned  a  brick  and  frame  house  and           ^H 

difference  between  a  '*home''  and  a 

had  a  nice  farm  with  a  **beautifiil          ^| 

'* house  where  people  live/* 

orchard,  in  which  chestnut,  hickory*           ^H 

One  of  her  very  early  ancestors 

nut   and   walnut   trees   grew.     He          ^| 

was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  no- 

also owned  a  store,  grist  mill,  and          ^| 

bleman  of  Amsterdam,   who    mar- 

saw mill/'  Their  home  was  in  Hor-          ^| 

ried  an  English  knight.    The  maid- 

iierstown, New  Jersey,  where  her          ^^ 
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dren  now  became  separated,  some          ^| 

ber^  have  figured  very  conspicuous- 

going    to     live     at     the     grand-          H 

ly  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey,  and 

father  s    homej  while  Rachel  went          ^| 

cme  of  whose  descendants   is  the 

to     Trenton,     N.     J.,    and     lived           ^| 

subject  of  this  brief  sketch. 

with    her   cousin,   Joshua    Wright.          ^| 

Rachel  Ridgway  was    the    sixth 

until  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age,          ^| 

child  and  third  daughter  in  the  fam- 

While in  this  home  she  learned  to          ^| 

ily  of  Caleb  Ivins  (whose  grand- 

cook, to  make  butter  and  cheese  and           ^| 

mother  was  a  Shreve)   and  Edith 

do  many  useful  things,  though  her          ^| 

Ridgway.     ''Her  grandfather;'  the 

relatives     remonstrated,      thinking           H 
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such  work  belonged  to  the  servants, 
but  she  says,  "I  could  see  the  hand'' 
of  the  Lord  in  this  very  .clearly  af- 
ter coming  to  Utah  and  having  to 
assume  such  practical  responsibili- 
ties." 

She  afterward  went  to  live  in 
Hornerstown  with  an  uncle — Rich- 
ard Ridgway — whose  wife  had  died 
and  it  was  during  this  time  that  she 
first  heard  the  Gospel.  She  laugh-  . 
ingly  relates  how,  after  having  been 
induced  to  go  and  hear  the  Elders 
preach,  she  went  home  and  prayed 
that  the  Lord  would  forgive  her  for 
doing  so  wicked  a  thing  on  the  Sab- 
bath day. 

She  continued  to  go,  however, 
even  after  her  own  minister  (Bap- 
tist) had  declared  that  if  she  did  not 
cease  she  must  give  up  her  seat,  in 
his  church. 

When,  fully  convinced  of  its 
truthfulness  she  braved  the  opposi- 
tion of  relatives,  some  of  whom 
considered  themselves  forever  dis- 
graced, and  became  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints. 

In  1842  she  visited  Nauvoo  with 
one  of  her  coi^sins,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Prophet  Joseph, 
also  John  Taylor,  and  the  leading 
people  of  Nauvoo,  going  through 
many  severe  trials,  among  which 
was  the  experience  at  the  time  of 
the  martyrdom  of  the  beloved 
'  Prophet  and  his  brother. 

After  this  tragic  event  she  re- 
turned to  Hornerstown,  N.  J.,  and 
remained  until  1853,  when,  in  com- 
pany with  her  sister  Anna  and  a 
number  of  other  people  of  that 
neighborhood,  who  had  joined  the 
Church,  she  emigrated  to  Utah,  ar- 
riving in  Salt  Lake  City  August  10 
of  that  year.  Two  years  after  her 
arrival,  Rachel  R.  Ivins  became  the 
wife  of  Jedediah  Morgan  Grant, 
second  counselor  to  President  Brig- 
ham  Young.     This  event  occurred 


in  November,  1855.  The  follow- 
ing year,  on  November  22nd,  her 
son,  Heber  Jedediah  (now  Apostle 
Grant),  was  born,  and  nine  days 
thereafter,  on  December  1st,  1856, 
she  was  left  a  widow  in  very  hum- 
ble circumstances.  By  renouncing 
her  religion  she  would  have  been 
welcomed  and  cared  for  by  her  east- 
ern relatives — who  were  very  well- 
to-do  financially.  One  brother  of- 
fered to  provide  her  a  very  comfort- 
able competency  if  she  would  aban- 
don this  despised  faith,  but  she  pre- 
ferred to  stand  by  what  she  knew 
to  be  the  truth,  rearing  her  boy  in 
poverty  and  earning  their  living  by 
sewing  of  keeping  boarders. 

Even  in  this  time  of  poverty  and 
struggle,  her  hospitable  tendencies 
would  not  be  put  aside,  and  she 
loves  to  tell  how  many  distinguish- 
ed guests  she  was  privileged  to  en- 
tertain in  "her  humble  home.  "Yes," 
she  often  says,  with  a  far-away, 
reminiscent  look,  as  if  the  whole 
scene  were  again  before  her,  "they 
loved  to  come  and  I  loved  to  have 
them,  and  ofttimes  Heber  and  I 
would  live  on  very  scanty  fare  that 
we  might  have  the  greater  pleasure 
of  providing  somejkhing  good  to 
share  with  our  friends."  More 
than  half  a  century  has  passed  since 
then  and  still  they  love  to  come  and 
she  loves  to  have  them,  for  she  ra- 
diates that  delightful  feeling  of  hos- 
pitality that  is  the  heritage  of  only 
a  favored  few. 

For  thirty-five  years  Sister  Grant 
served  as  president  of  the  Relief 
Society  of  the  Thirteenth  ward  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  having  at  one  time 
as  her  counselor  Sister  Bathsheba 
W.  Smith,  who  now  stands  at  the 
head  of  these  organizations 
throughout  the  world.  What  won- 
derful things  might  be  recorded  if 
we  could  but  listen  to  the  testimo- 
nies of  those  who  were  blessed  b^' 
her  visits  and  her  assistance  during 
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her  going  about  as  a  minisftering  an- 
gel among  the  poor- i^nd*  thevskk 
and  the  sorrowful,  leaving  her  mes- 
sage of  comfort  and  cheer — verily 
walking  "in'  His'  steps." 

As  a  result  of  a  severe  attack  of 
quinsy  she 
has  for 
many  years 
been  de- 
prived of 
her  hearing 
to  a  great 
extent,  only 
a  few  be- 
ing able  to 
speak  so  she 
can  under- 
stand. 

Through 
this  misf  or- 
tune  her 
public  work 
has  been 
n  ecessarily 
much  restrictea,  but  the  patience 
and  fortitude  with  which  she  ac- 
cepts this  condition,  and  her  willing- 
ness to  abide  the  "Father's  time" 
are  the  true  characteristics  of  a  no- 
ble soul. 

She  has  been  to  visit  her  old 
home  in  New  Jersey.  The  little 
schoolhouse  whicli  she  attended 
more  than  three-score  years  ago  is 


FOUR   GENERATIONS. 

RACHEL  R.  GRANT,    HEBER    J.    GRANT,    RACHEL    GRANT 
TAYLOR,   LUCY   TAYLOR. 


Still  Standing  as  are  also  some  of 
the.ojd  homesteads. 

At  the  tirhe  of  her  eightieth  birth- 
day she  was  spending  the  winter  in 
California,  but  since  that  occasion 
she  has  not  been  away.  She  lives 
quietly  at 
the  home  of 
her  grand- 
d  a  u  ghter, 
Sister  Lucy 
Grant  Can- 
non, who, 
by  her  un- 
tiring de- 
votion, suc- 
ceeds i  n 
making 
g  r  andma*s 
present  life 
a  time  of 
peace  and 
restful  hap- 
piness. 
T  h  o  ugh 
eighty-seven  years  of  age  she 
still  keeps  up  a  correspondence 
with  absent  friends,  and  is  an  in- 
spiration to  the  .many  who  come  to 
enjoy  her  society. 

"A   saintly    face   and    a    great   mother- 
heart — 
So  rich  in  grace  and  charity  thou  art, 
That  evermore  our  reverence  shall  be 
A  loving  tributfe  to  thy  memory." 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM. 

Emmeline  B.  Wells, 

Our  days  are  full  of  doubts,  of  griefs  and  fears, 
Mingled  with  joys  and  sorrows,  smiles  and  tears, 
That  make  the  sum  of  human  life  and  years — 
Save  we  have  known  the  friendships  true  and  strong 
That  to  the  Gospel  covenants  belong. 
Which  make  our  days  one  szveet  and  tender  sotfg! 
E'en  those  who've  trod  life's  humble  path  alone, 
If  by  the  way  some  precious  seed  they've  sown. 
And  have  some  errors  of  the  age  outgrozvn — 
These  have  not  lived  in  vain;  their  star  is  bright 
With  that  resplendent  and  reflected  light, 
That  will  illumine  e'en  the  darkest  night. 
Be  brave,  dear  friend;  true  hearts  are  ever  tried, 
Great  souls  are  strong  when  favors  are  denied. 
Hereafter  we  shall  all  be  satisfied. 


OUR  GIRLS 


HOW  JULIA  BECAME  A  MORMON. 

Cristine  McCalL 


Mrs.  Meyer  was  busy  sewing 
when  her  girl  of  13  entered  the 
room  and  asked  permission  to  at- 
tend a  Mormon  meeting.  Mrs. 
Meyer  who  was  very  much  oppos- 
ed to  Mormonism  answered : 

"I  don't  know  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  lately,  all  you  think 
and  talk  about  is  religion.  You 
know  that  your  brothers  do  not 
like  it.  I  wish  you  would  keep  a- 
way  from  Anna  and  stay  at  home. — 
Well,  you  may  go  but  be  sure  and 
(lon*t  stay  late." 

Julia  hastened  out  to  the  beauti- 
ful garden  which  surrounded  their 
little  home,  where  she  met  her  friend 
Anna.  The  two  girls  were  of  the 
same  age.  Anna  was  Julia's  neigh- 
bor in  a  little  town  in  Germany. 
LJoth  girls  loved  each  other  dearly. 
Anna's  brother  Hehry  had  accept- 
ed Mormonism  and  his  greatest  de- 
sire was  to  bring  many  other  people 
to  a  knowledge  of  its  truths.  He 
therefore,  sent  his  sister  Anna  to 
ask  Julia  to  go  to  meeting  with 
them. 

It  was  the  first  meeting  of  that 
kind  Julia  had  ever  attended.  Her 
parents  belonged  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  Julia  had  not  anything 
else  in  her  young  life  but  Lutheran 
faith.  The  elders  at  that  time  were 
not  allowed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
openly,  so  they  held  their  meeting 
in. the  winter  time  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Smith  who  was  one  of  their 
converts.  On  the  way  to  meeting 
Julia  was  very  quiet  and  thought- 
ful. The  words  of  her  mother  af- 
fected her  very  much,  and  she 
thoufi^ht  that  perhaps  after  all  her 
's  right,  and  she  almost 


wished  she  Had  stayed  at  home.  Yet 
she  was  anxious  to  see  what  kind  of 
people  those  Mormon  elders  were. 

As  they  neared  Mrs.  Smith's 
home,  Julia  trembled — she  did  not 
know  why.  They  knocked  and  a 
young  American  asked  them  in.  He 
was  introduced  to  Julia  as  Elder 
Young  of  the  Latter-day  Saints' 
Church. 

He  opened  the  services  with  sing- 
ing and  prayer,  and  then  spoke  on 
faith,  repentance,  and  baptism  and 
laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  His  sermon  was 
powerful  and  every  word  thrilled 
Julia  to  the  very  heart.  It  was  so 
different  from  what  she  had  been 
taught  and  yet  it  was  so  simple,  she 
thought  that  her  people  could  not 
help  but  see  as  she  did,  and  receive 
this  religion  with  great  joy,  but  in 
this  Julia  was  greatly  mistaken. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  day 
when  a  merry  little  band  of  Mor- 
mons walked  through  the  pretty 
pine  woods  of  Germany,  trying  to 
find  a  quiet  place  where  they  could 
hold  service  and  worship  the  Lord 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences. 

Julia,  who  was  one  of  the  little 
band,  did  not  seem  as  merry  as  the 
rest.  There  was  something  on  her 
mind,  which  seemed  to  trouble  her 
greatly.  Brother  Gerald,  one  of  the 
Mormon  elders,  noticed  Julia's  trou- 
bled face  and  asked  her  in  a  kindly 
way: 

"Julia,  what  is  the  matter;  why- 
do  you  feel  so  sad?" 

[to  be  continued.] 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCi:  AND  THE  HOME. 

Lydia  Holmgren. 
FOOD    PRINCIPLES    AND    COMPOUNDS. 


CARBOHYDRATES. 

The  class  of  carboyhdrates  form  a 
large  part  of  the  dietary.  They  are 
important  foods,  but  incapable  of  sus- 
taining life  alone,  because  they  con- 
tain no  nitrogen.  They  are  derived 
from  the  starches  and  sugars  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  starches  and 
sugars  are  classed  together,  because 
all  starch  is  changed  to  sugar  before 
It  is  abs()rbed  into  the  system,  and 
they  have  the  same  chemical  com- 
position. The  cereals,  bread,  flours, 
and  potatoes  give  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  starch  and  sugar,  but  all  vege- 
tables and  fruits  contain  a  small 
amount.  • 

The  carbohydrates  have  much  in 
common  with  the  fats,  but  food  spe- 
cialists agree  that  they  are  not  mu- 
tually replaceable.  Like  the  fats, 
their  composition  is  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  though  not  in  the  same 
chemical  proportion.  Their  use  in  the 
system  is  similar,  in  the  production  of 
heat  and  energy.  The  heat  produced, 
however,  is  very  much  less.  Exposure 
to  cold,  as  in  northern  climates,  re- 
quires a  diet  of  fats  entirely.  The  car- 
bohydrates are  also  albumen  sparers, 
and  it  is  believed  that  fat  is  likewise 
spared,  if  the  food  contains  starch  or 
sugar  in  sufficient  amount.  However 
that  may  be,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  a  diet  of  an  average  amount  of 
albumen,  a  large  amount  of  carbohy- 
drates, and  a  very  small  amount  of 
fat,  will  very  perceptibly  increase  the 
adipose  tissue.  In  a  diet,  with  a  lib- 
eral allowance  of  albuminates,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  carbohydrates,  the 
muscular  constituents  increase.  In  a 
mixed  diet,  the  carbohydrates  are 
consumed  first,  thus  sparing  the  albu- 
minates and,  possibly,  also  suspending 
the  consumption  of  fats. 

The  starchy  foods  are  chemically 
changed  by  the  action  of  the  saliva,  a 
<iecretion  of  the  mouth.  A  diastasic 
ferment,  ptyalin,  has  the  property  of 
converting  the  insoluble  starch  into 
soluble  dextrin,  and  then  into  maltose, 
a  form  of  sugar.  The  pancreatic  juice 
and  the  small  intestines  continue  the 
digestion  begun  in  the  mouth.  The 
secretions  of  the  stomach  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  digestion  of  starchy 
foods.  Raw  starch  is  acted  on  very 
slowly    by    saliva,   because    the     starch 


is  enclosed  in  cases  of  cellulose 
When  the  starch  is  boiled,  the  starch- 
grains  swell  up,  and  thus  break  the 
cases,  which  allows  the  ptyalin  to  act 
From  the  above  it  is  clear  that 
starchy  foods  should  be  thoroughly 
cooked,  and  retained  in  the  mouth  as 
long  as  possible  to  be  mixed  with  the 
saliva.  One  argument  against  break- 
fast mushes  is  that  they  require  no 
mastication,  being  already  semi-liquid 
by  the  use  of  cream  or  milk,  and  lit- 
tle or  no  saliva  has  a  chance  to  per- 
meate the  mass  before  it  is  swal- 
lowed. 

Imperfectly  cooked  cereals,  tapioca, 
sago  or  even  potatoes,  may  cause  fer- 
mentation in  the  stomach,  because 
the  saliva  can  not  act  on  the  starch. 
The  starch  in  baked  potatoes  is  raised 
to  a  much  higher  temperature  than  in 
boiling,  and  it  is,  therefore,  more  eas- 
ily digested.  This  accounts  for  the 
allowance  of  baked  potatoes  in  a 
child's  diet.  In  infancy  the  salivary 
glands  are  very  imp'erfectly  developed, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  not  advisable  to 
give  starchy  foods  to  young  babies. 

Saliva  acts  best  in  a  neutral  me- 
dium. Too  much  acid  in  the  stom- 
ach may  arrest  or  even  prevent  diges- 
tion of  starchy  foods.  If  sufficient 
saliva  be  mixed  with  the  food  befor* 
it  enters  the  stomach,  digestion  goes 
on  until  the  acids  of  the  stomach  pre- 
dominate. 

To  summarize  the  articles  on  "Food 
Principals  and  Compounds,"  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  stated: 

Albuminates  are  found  in  eggs,meat. 
milk,  cheese,  nuts,  peas,  and  beans. 
They  build  tissue  and  repair  waste. 
Without  the  albuminates  the  body 
would  wear  out,  and  life  could  not  be 
sustained.  The  cooking  of  albumen 
should  be  at  a  low  temperature. 

The  Fats  are  derived  from  cream, 
butter,  nuts  and  meat.  They  are  heat 
and  energy  producers,  and  store  fat  as 
a  reserve.  They  are  albumen  sparers. 
by  lessening  the  waste  of  muscular 
tissue.     Fat  is  a  winter  food. 

The  Carbohydrates  come  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom  entirely.  The 
starches  and  sugars  give  heat  and  en- 
ergy and  spare  albumen,  and  may  also 
save  fats  in  the  system.  Starchy 
foods  must  have  long,  thorough  cook- 
ing, and  be  well  masticated,  to  be 
easily  digested.  ^ 
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THE  IMKHITANT  PAltX. 

We  find  that  in  some  places  the  idea 
has  gone  out  that  the  Hterary  lessons 
arc  the  importttnt  part  of  onr  course  of 
study.  This  is  not  true.  In  some  cases 
it  has  been  difficult  to  interest  the  girls 
iu  them,  and  for  this  reason  special  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  get  the  lessons 
well  started.  But  the  important  thing 
in  our  work  is  always  to  get  a  testimony 
of  the  gospel.  Work  with  this  in  mind, 
sisters,  and  pray  for  it.  in  all  humility, 
and  you  shall  receive  it.  It  will  not  al- 
ways come  in  a  miraculous  way*  but  it 
will  grow  as  you  live  up  to  the  light  you 
alreiidy  possess,  until  the  joy  of  it  will 
flood  your  whok  being.  It  wUl  indeed 
bring  a  *'peace  that  passeih  understand- 
ing/' It  is  that  knowledge  which  enables 
people  to  pass  through  trial  and  suffer- 
ing and  yet  be  happy.  I  i  you  have  never 
knowm  it,  you  can  not  comprehend  it, 
but  live  for  it,  my  girls  t  And  God  bless 
you  in  your  Jiving,  and  sanctify  all  things 
to  your  ^ood. 

Other  things  arc  sometimes  more  vital 
in  the  associations  than  the  lessons. 
Sometimes  an  emergency  arises,  even  a 
crisis,  where  the  officers  can  give  the 
best  possible  instruction  just  at  that  mo- 
ment—a moment  which  may  not  come 
again  in  a  year,  and  even  then  perhaps 
not  to  the  same  girls.  Such  moments 
must  be  taken  advantage  oi  Officers 
are  at  liberty,  at  such  times,  to  make 
any  necessary  changes  in  their  program  ; 
but  wherever  possible  they  should  con- 
sult their  Stake  President  or  her  repre- 
sentative* 

ABOUT  CLASS  LEADERS. 

The  advice  has  sometimes  been  given 
nut  to  have  different  girls  act  as  class 
leaders  in  the  different  departments  of 
our  course.  The  purpose  is  to  not  over- 
work any  one,  and  to  give  more  than 
one  the  development  that  experience 
brings.  You  know,  it  is  by  doing  that 
we  learn.  It  will  not  do,  however,  lo 
let  all  of  the  class  lose  interest  for  the 
sake  of  developing  the  one  who  is  lead- 
ing. If  you  haven't  enough  good  class 
leaders  to  supply  different  ones  for  the 
two  courses,  use  the  same  one  for  both, 
until  you  can  qualify  some  one  else  for 
the  position.  Always  use  your  be&t 
judgment  about  such  matters,  and  ask 
suggestions  of  olhtr   Mutual   Improve- 


ment workers.  Think  over  their  ex 
periences  which  they  telt  you ;  lake  that 
w^hich  applies  to  your  case  and  so  learn 
all  you  can.  None  of  us  ever  learns  so 
much,  that  she  can  not  learn  more.  And 
many  times  our  help  comes  from  a  most 
unexpected  source.  Working  thus,  all 
together,  we  will  grow,  and  that  is  what 
wc  want, ^--growth — mental,  physical,spir- 
ituaH 

And  now  just  a  word  to  class  leaders. 
It  is  not  the  best  teacher  who  does  all 
the  talking.  Of  course  you  may  not  have 
many  girls  who  can  give  a  perfect  lesson. 
But  they  will  grow  through  their  effort, 
even  if  they  do  not  do  as  well  as  you 
could  wish.  Draw  them  out  by  que^ 
tions  or  any  other  way  possible,  and 
then  at  the  close  of  the  class,  if  you  can 
not  get  all  the  points  covered  by  otliers 
supply  them  yourself. 

QUABTEHLY    MEETINGS    OF    STAKE    CONFER- 
ENCES, 

The  General  Boards  of  Y.  H.  and  Y, 
L.  M.  I.  A.  request  that  hereafter  pro- 
grams, to  occupy  at  least  thirty  min- 
utes, be  arranged  by  the  Slake  officers 
of  the  M.  I.  A,  for  all  quarterly  con- 
joint meetings.  It  is  desired  that  the 
topics  be  taken  from  the  Young  Men's 
*' Manual"  and  the  Young  Ladies* 
"Guide"  and  be  treated  by  the  local  tal- 
ent of  the  stake,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  work  being  done  in  the  as- 
sociations. 


MUSICAL  MlClTALS, 

The   General   Boards    commend 


the 


plan  of  having  musical  recitals  occasion- 
ally. It  is  a  w  ell-known  fact  that  wc  can 
worship  God  in  music  as  well  as  in  any 
other  way.  We  make  only  one  request 
in  regard  to  these  recitals, — that  the  lo- 
cal M.  I,  A.  talent  be  used,  if  not  in  the 
singing;  m  religious  and  literary  num- 
bers interspersed  with  the  music. 

CHORISTERS  AKP  ORGANISTS. 

Every  Stake  Board  and  Local  organ- 
ise a  tion  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  L  A,  should  have 
a  Chorister  and  Organist. 

The  work  of  Stake  Chorister  and  Or- 
ganist is  to  attend  to  Musical  matters  of 
the  Board  to  help  by  their  example,  and 
to  visit  and  lend  encouragement  to  Lo- 
cal Choristers  and  Organists,  and  sec  to 
it,  that  these  offices  are  filled  by  earn- 
est»   willing  workers,   for   much   of   the 
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success  of  our  meetings  depends  upon 
the  music.  Have  them  feel  that  theirs 
is  a  very  important  calling. 

If  the  Chorister  be  an  earnest  worker 
she  will  have  studied  her  lesson,  and  so 
much  better,  be  prepared  to  select  mu- 
sic that  will  be  suitable  for  each  meet- 
ing. Try  to  impress  upon  your  singers 
the  necessity  of  singing  with  jntelligence 
—understanding  the  meaning  of  the 
hymns  and  partaking  of  the  spirit 
which  prompted  the  authors  to  write 
them.  Have  occasional  "preliminary 
practices,"  have  a  good  reader  read  the 
hymn  before  it  is  sung. 

Choristers  and  Organists,  work  togeth- 
er! Have  music  selected,  books  dis- 
tributed, organ  placed  where  Organist 
can  see  Chorister — everything  pertain- 
ing to  your  part  of  the  meeting  ready 
at  least  five  minutes  before  commencing 
time.  Chorister  should  stand  where  all 
can  see  her. 

The  office  of  Organist  is  very  import- 
ant. She  acts  generally  as  accompanist 
for  soloists — hence  she  should  be  com- 
petent to  judge  whether  or  not  the  se- 
lection to  be  sung  is  appropriate  for 
M  .1.  A.  meetings  and  to  suggest  to  sing- 
ers songs  with  sensible,  elevating  senti- 
ment. 

Much  disorder  and  confusion  is  caused 
by  the  kind  of  music  played  for  classes 
to  retire  and  re-assemble.  Eliminate 
"Two  Step"  and  loud  March  selections. 
Play  softly — ^you  will  be  surprised  with 
the  good  result.  Try  some  of  our  hymns 
to  march  by— "Hail  to  the  Prophet,"  "O 
say,  what  is  Truth,"  and  many  others  are 
splendid  selections  to  play  for  classes 
to  retire  and  rc-assemble. 

Wc  urge  members  to  Icam  the  Chor- 
uses contained  in  the  Journals,  written 
and  published  especially  for  the  Y.  L. 
M.  I.  A. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  grand  chorus 
composed  of  representatives  to  the 
June  Conference  be  rendered  at  that 
time.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  each 
Association  is  asked  to  learn  the  Chorus 
contained  in  March  Journal,  fioscs  and 
Lilies,  so  that  those  attcndinp  Confer- 
ence, with  one  conjoint  rehear'ial.  will 
be  able  to  render  it  at  one  of  the  •ics- 
5H>ns  of  the  Conference. 

MUSICAL    DKPARTMENT 

Qui'StUms  and  Ansivcrs 
Q.     What   should  be   the   relationship 

f»f  Chorister  and  Orpanist  ?  L. 

Ans.     (a^   There  slumld  l»c  harmony 

of  effort  and  mutual  under-itanrliiijr.  (h) 


There  should  be  joint  preparation,  (c) 
Chorister  should  have  general  control, 
but  organist  should  always  be  consulted, 
and  should  not  be  absolutely  subject  to 
chorister's  dictation.  Each  has  a  cer- 
tain function  and  is  independent  to  that 
extent,  but  the  chorister  should  have 
general  direction.  The  chorister  should 
select  the  music  and  submit  it  to  the  or- 
ganist for  her  approval. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  as  to 
the  character  of  music  to  be  sung  in 
Mutuals?  B.  S. 

Ans.  All  of  our  Church  music  is  ap- 
propriate; also  the  great  religious  class- 
ics can  well  be  used ;  but  carefully  avoid 
everything  light  or  frivolous. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  it  advisable  to 
use  solo,  duet  and  quartet  work  in  our 
meetings?  S.  S. 

Ans.  This  work  should  always  be  en- 
couraged, excepting,  however,  that  it 
should  not  be  permitted  to  infringe  too 
much  upon  the  singing  of  hymns  by 
the  choir  and  congregation.  It  should 
be  tx)rne  in  mind  that  the  singing  of 
hj-mns  is  a  very  important  part  of  re- 
ilgious  worship. 

Q.  What  would  you  advise  on  the 
sul)jcct   of   congregational    singing? 

I.  R. 

Ans.  That  it  should  be  encouraged; 
but  some  time  should  he  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  congregational  hymns,  for  it 
is  as  important  to  sing  them  well  as  to 
have  solo  work  prepared  well. 

Q.  What  part,  if  any.  should  comic 
songs  or  other  comic  musical  exhibitions 
have  in  our  gatherings?  Inez. 

Ans.  Music  of  the  character  mention- 
ed has  no  place  whatever  in  a  religious 
gathering,  and  should  be  positively  dis- 
couraged. 

Q.  How  should  the  singer*  in  the 
choir  l>e  arranged?  C.  R. 

Ans.  Of  course  wc  will  answer  thi- 
only  with  reference  to  choirs  of  female 
voices.  The  order  should  be;  t*ir>t  so 
prano-;.  second  soj)ranos.  t'lrst  altos  and 
second  altos.  It  makes  ]>ut  little  dif- 
ference whether  the  sopranos  stand  on 
the  right  or  the  left,  Imt  they  should  bt- 
arranged  in  the  «irder  named.  It  is  ver\ 
important,  li«»wcver.  that  there  should 
he  no  vacant  chairs  intervening  between 
the  singers.  If  there  are  more  chair^ 
than  singers,  grr.np  the  singers  togeth- 
er a'i  cl'isely  a<  p«»ssil>lc.  The  nearer  the 
dingers  grouj)  together,  the  belter  thr 
\'«>ice'i  blend. 
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Hopea  Centered  in  Jesus. 

Who  can  fully  appreciate  and 
comprehend  the  hopes  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  centered  in  Him  and 
in  His  work?  Their  fathers  had 
been  scoffed  and  scorned,  their  peo- 
ple had  been  hissed  and  spit  upon. 
For  many  weary  years  they  had 
been  looking  forward  to  the  com- 
ing of  a  Messiah  who  would  lead  a 
victorious  army  against  their  ene- 
mies one  who  would  crush  their  op- 
pressors and  would  give  them  po- 
sition, influence,  and  supremacy. 
As  they  watched  Jesus  and  noted 
His  miraculous  power  they  felt  sure 
that  this  was  the  long  expected  One. 
They  waited,  often  impatiently,  for 
Him  to  gather  His  legions  and  sub- 
due His  enemies,  but  man  has  ever 
to  learn  that  his  wavs  are  not  God's 
ways;  and  he  has  never  learned 
without  a  struggle  to  subject  his 
will  to  the  Father's.  Jesus'  follow- 
ers  were    sorely   tried   when    they 


saw  their  Leader  poor;  oppressed, 
despised.  Often  they  questioned 
why  He  did  not  show  His  power, 
but  they  comforted  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  He  would  when 
the  proper  time  came.  Thus,  torn 
with  conflicting  doubts  and  fears. 
they   watched   His   course. 

THE   STRUGGLE  AND  VICTORY. 

Jesus  drank  the  cup  of  sorrow 
and  trial  to  the  bitter  dregs.  He 
had  not  only  to  bear  the  cruel  taunts 
of  His  foes,  but  what  was  far  more 
poignant,  the  wavering  fears  of  His 
followers.  His  was  never  a  rose- 
strewn  way,  but  toward  the  end  of 
His  early  career,  as  He  approached 
Gethsemane  the  briars  and  sharp 
stones  were  thicker  than  ever.  In 
the  garden  where  He  gained  that 
wonderful  victory  over  mortality 
when  He  yielded  completely  His 
will  to  that  of  the  Father,  He  was 
without  earthly  aid.  Even  the  tliree 
chosen  ones  to  whom  He  revealed 
His  soul's  distress  in  those  touching 
words,  "My  soul  is  exceeding  sor- 
rowful, even  unto  death;  tarry  ye 
here  and  watch  with  me,"  even 
these  did  not  watch  with  Him  one 
hour.  Three  times  He  returned  to 
them  and  found  them  asleep.  How 
tenderly  He  awakened  and  admon- 
ished them!  They  did  not  realize 
that  the  world's  greatest  victory 
was  being  won  while  they  slept. 
When  Jesus  roused  them  the  third 
time  He  stood  before  them  a  Con- 
queror, for  He  had  completely  mas- 
tered self ;  He  had  subjected  entire- 
ly His  will  to  God's,  Me  was  ready 
to  suffer  and  die  to  ransom  His 
l^^ather's  children.  And  how  He 
needed  that  strength  which  He 
gained  while  pouring  out  His  soul 
to  God!  Betrayed  with  a  kiss  by 
one  of  His  chosen  twelve,  thrice  de- 
nied by  the  impetuous  Peter,  hoot- 
ed  at  and   scorned   by  the   rabble 
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which  followed  Him  to  the  trial, — 
how  bitter  was  the  cup! 

ON   THE   CROSS. 

Picture  that  regal  form  on  the 
cruel  cross,  that  kingly  head 
crowned  with  platted  thorns,  those 
mocking  soldiers  as  they  cried  out, 
'*Hail,  King  of  the  Jews,"  those 
taunters  who  called  "Thou  that  de- 
stroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it. 
in  three  days,  save  thvself.  If  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down 
from  the  cross ;"  those  chief  priests 
and  scribes  and  elders  as  they  scof- 
fingly  said,  "He  saved  others ;  Him- 
self He  cannot  save.  If  He  be  the 
King  of  Israet,  let  Him  now  come 
down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will 
believe  Him.  He  trusted  in  God; 
let  Him  deliver  Him  now,  if  He 
will  have  Him;  for  He  said,  I  am 
the  Son  of  God." 

Suffering  all  this,  who  but  a  God 
could  sav,  "Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do  ?" 
.  As  that  mighty  spirit  left  its 
earthly  tabernacle,  "the  veil  of 
the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and  the  earth 
did  quake,  and  the  rocks  rent ;"  the 
sun  veiled  its  light  and  the  hearts  of 
many  were  filled  with  fear  as  they 
•^aid,  "Truly  this  was  the  Son  of 
GoAr 

HOPE  LAID  LOW. 

What  tongue  can  tell  of  the  sor- 
row, the  despair,  the  anguish,  the 
Tieart-break  of  those  who  had  as- 
sociated with  and  followed  this  cru- 
cified One.  Not  only  were  they  de- 
prived of  His  loving  oresence,  His 
tender  admonitions.  His  gentle  min- 
istrations, but  their  hopes  for  the 
future  were  crushed.  How  their 
^enemies  exulted  in  the  thought  that 
this  would  end  the  teachings  of  the 
Nazarine. 


They  tenderly  buried  their  Mas- 
ter, then  sadly  and  silently  wended 
their  way  home.  As  they  thought 
of  that  awful  scene  on  Calvary  and 
reflected  on  how  strone  He  had  al- 
ways been,  how  capable  in  meeting 
every  difficulty,  in  overcoming  ev- 
ery obstacle  the  thougrht  that  His 
career  was  ended.  His  race  run, 
their  DHender  laid  low,  stunned 
them  and  they  knew  not  what  to  say 
or  think. 

"he  is  risen." 

But  doubt  and  despair  were  soon 
to  be  vanquished.  Hope,  faith, 
knowledge  were  to  rise  triumphant. 
The  glad  message,  "He  is  risen,'' 
was  to  be  preached  by  those  who 
knew  whereof  they  spoke.  These 
discouraged,  dispirited  disciples 
were  to  be  filled  with  joy  and  zeal 
and  were  to  proclaim  Jesus  and 
Him  risen  with  their  latest  breath. 

How  futile  the  vain  attempts  of 
man  to  frustrate  the  purposes  of  the 
Almighty !  How  foolish  the  thought 
that  the  sealed  stone,  and  the  watch 
of  soldiers  could  hinder  the  im- 
mortal Christ  from  coming  forth 
when  the  time  came  for  Him  to 
gain  the  mastery  over  death  and  the 
grave. 

On  that  first  glad  Easter  morn, 
as  those  devoted  women  who  loved 
Jesus  so  well,  wended  their  way  to 
his  tomb  with  their  spices,  they 
wondered  who  would  roll  away  for 
them  the  great  stone  which  closed 
the  sepulchre.  They  soon  learned 
the  awe-inspiring  fact  that  an  an- 
gel had  done  this  mid  earthquake 
shocks.  As  they  peered  within  the 
tomb  an  angel  clothed  in  white  an- 
swered their  questioning  hearts  by 
saying,  "Fear  not  ye:  for  I  know 
that  ye  seek  Jesus,  which  was  cru- 
cified. He  is  not  here :  for  He  is 
risen 'as  He  said.  Come,  see  the 
place  where  the  Lord  lay.     And  go 
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quickly  and  tell  His  disciples  that 
He  is  risen  from  the  dead;  and  be- 
hold, He  goeth  before  you  into 
Galilee ;  there  shall  ye  see  Him :  lo, 
I  have  told  you."  Blessed  indeed 
were  these  women  to  whom  this 
glad  announcement  was  first  vouch- 
safed. How  honored  they  were  in 
being  the  fffst  mortals  to  proclaim 
that  Christ  had  risen.  To  Mary 
Magdalene  was  given  the  favor  of 
being  the  first  to  see  her  risen  Lord. 
What  rapture  must  have  been  hers 
as  she  heard  her  Savior  say, 
"Mary!"  With  what  a  transport 
of  joy  she  must  have  proclaimed 
that  message  which  has  come  down 
through  the  ages." — /  have  seen  the 
Lordr 

Again  and  again  did  the  risen 
Messiah  visit  His  disciples  before 
He  ascended  to  His  Father,  in- 
structing them  and  g^iving  them 
every  possible  evidence  of  the  real- 
ity of  His  resurrection.  He  ate  with 
them,  He  talked  with  them.  He  even 
convincedl  the  doubting  Thomas; 
He  gave  them  parting  admonitions 
which  filled  them  with  enthusiastic 


zeal.  Nothing  save  His  resurrec- 
tion could  have  so  revived  their 
drooping  spirits.  They  had  learned 
that  Life  is  Lord  of  Death,  that  the 
grave  had  been  robbed  of  its  vic- 
tory, death  of  its  sting.  No  won- 
der they  were  so  earnest  in  pro- 
claiming the  Gospel  for  their  Mas- 
ter had  bade  them  do  it.  No  won- 
der the  signs  followed  the  beljevcr 
for  He  had  promised  that  it  should 
be  so.  No  wonder  each  was  will- 
ing to  die  a  martyr's  death;  who 
would  not  do  so  gladly  in  the  ser- 
vice of  such  a  King? 

Today  the  message  is  as  sweet  as 
it  was  then.  Well  may  all  hearts 
rejoice  at  this  glad  Easter  time. 

Burst  forth  into  soners  of  thanks- 
giving then,  you  ransomed  ones. 
Join  with  angelic  hosts  in  singing 
the  praises  of  your  risen  Lord,  for 
he  has  freed  you  from  the  effects 
of  Adam's  sin.  He  has  purchased 
for  you  eternal  life  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  endless  progress.  "Glory 
and  honor,  praise  and  power  be  un- 
to Him  forever  and  ever  more.*' 


THE    HOPE    OF    SPRING. 

Maud  Baggarley. 

Fast  asleep  in  dungeons  deep 
And  durk,  is  the  hope  of  Spring, 

Soft  brotvn  mould  and  bark  infold 
Prisoners  for  God's  azvakening. 


For  God  liath  decreed  that  flozcer 
a7vd  iveed 

And  man  in  His  image  made, 
Alike  must  sleep  in  darkness  deep 

And  dream  on,  unafraid. 

But  there  cometji  an  hour 

IV hen  man  and  flmcer 
AiiHiken — let  paeans  ring — 
Rise  from  the  sod  to  praise  their  God 

Their ''risen  Lord  and  King." 


Young  WbmanLsJourtval 
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wl/lrieR    i  ove      (nOrwakcRs. 


Flukkkck   L.    Lan(.a.<sTBk. 


X'sl!  'lis  the  south. wi ad  3{erald  v/oos  ihz  leaves. 
o^-thrill  beneath  that  warm  kiss-laden  sigh 
They  quiver  paled.     The  river  bosom  heaves 
To  nxeel  the  coy  glance  of  the  -^/rayv/ard  sky 
Sniiliag  through  tears.     "lA/^ith  lissome  art 
The  mating  swallow  flits  in  playful  dart, 
^lAThile  from  yon  coppice,  3{ark!  the  blackbird's  heart 
Bursts  forth  in  rapturous  joy. 

young  IVian,  the  ^'^cve.'Witch,"  hies 
©'er  the  charmed  earth,  and  ^o!  in  glad  surprise 
The  slumbering  blossoms  wake  with  tender  eyes. 


«^ 
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Osborne  IVidtsoe,  Latter-day  Saints'  University. 

V.    PROPHECIES   OF   DESOLATION. 


It  was  after  Zedekiah  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  Babylonian  king 
and  the  seventy  years  of  captivity 
had  actually  begun,  that  Jeremiah, 
the  great  prophet  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  Judah,  began  to  predict  the 
speedy  overthrow  and  desolation  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Jews,  in  spite  of 
the  sore  calamities  that  had  already 
befallen  them,  were  continumg  in 
sin  and  wickedness.  They  had  evi- 
dently not  profited  by  the  fearful 
example  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
but  seemed  rather  to  be  trying  to 
outdo  it  in  idolatry.  Indeed,  not 
only  was  the  worship  of  heathen 
gods  notorious,  but  those  gods  were 
as  numerous  as  the  cities.  Natural- 
ly, faith  in  the  prophets  of  God  was 
lost.  It  became  a  common  saying 
that,  "The  days  of  trouble  are  long 
in  coming;  all  prophecy  is  deceit." 
To  Jeremiah,  who  loved  the  Holy 
City  with  devotion,  these  conditions 
brought  great  distress.  He  foresaw 
that  such  continued  wicked  and 
idolatrous  practices  would  bring 
down  the  wrath  of  God,  yet  he 
could  do  no  more  than  stand  and  re- 
call the  nation  to  the  path  of  right- 
eousness. He  preached  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;  he  warned  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;  he  threatened  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  he  prophesied  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  His  word, 
however,  was  of  no  avail ;  for  he 
stood  alone  in  a  time  of  almost 
total  apostasy.  Other  prophets 
there  were,  **but  they  were  the 
smooth,  easy-going,  popular,  pro- 
fessional preachers  whose  words 
awakened  no  conscience,  and  who 


assured  the  people  that  the  nation 
was  safe  in  the  protecting  care  of 
God." 

So  total  was  the  blindness  of  the 
people  that  they  believed  confident- 
ly the  baseless  assurances  of  these 
false  prophets.  Since  the  temple 
and  the  city  were  not  destroyed  at 
the  time  of  the  first  deportation  of 
Jews  to  Babylon,  those  who  re- 
mained at  Jerusalem  thought  that 
the  worst  was  over,  and  that  the 
**captivity"  would  soon  end.  They 
began,  therefore,  to  dream  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and,  led  by  an  Egyptian 
faction,  they  planned  to  revolt  from 
Babylon  and  form  an  alliance  with 
Egypt.  Jeremiah  preached  insist- 
ently against  both  hopes  and  plans. 
He  assured  Zedekiah  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  probability  of  inde- 
pendence. Moreover,  he  foresaw 
that  alliance  with  Egypt  would 
arouse  the  vindictive  wrath  of 
Babylon,  and  therefore  counseled 
against  any  attempt  at  revolt. 
VVhen,  however,  the  apostate  nation 
continued  with  equal  insistence  to 
mature  its  plans  of  rebellion,  Jere- 
miah foretold  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  the  terrible  disasters  that 
should  come  upon  it.  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  declared  the  inspired 
prophet  to  Zedekiah,  "Behold,  I 
will  give  this  city  into  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall 
'burn  it  with  fire."  I  will  "make 
their  land  desolate,"  he  said  yet  an- 
other time,  "and  a  perpetual  hiss- 
ing: everyone  that  passeth  thereby 
shall  be  astonished,  and  wag  his 
head."  Still,  however,  the  "thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  of  the  true  prophet 
was  forsaken  for  the  impious  words 
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of  false  prophets  who  spdce  "ac- 
cording to  their  own  hearts."  Then 
did  Jeremiah  rise  in  the  wrathful 
indignation  of  his  soul.  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,"  he  cried,  "the 
God  of  Israel,  Behold  I  will  bring 
upon  this  city  and  upon  all  her 
towns,  all  the  evil  that  I  have  pro- 
nounced against  it;  because  they 
have  hardened  their  necks,  that  they 
might  not  hear  my  words." 

The  people  had  not  long  to  wait 
to  see  a  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
terrible  predictions  and  impreca- 
tions of  the  prophet  The  alliance 
with  Egypt,  into  which  Zedekiah 
was  forced  by  the  Egyptian  party, 
did  arouse  the  wrath  of  Babylon. 
When  Nebuchadnezzar  heard  of 
the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  he  hurried 
by  forced  marches  into  Palestine. 
He  sent  a  small  army  to  punish 
Phoenicia  and  to  begin  the  block- 
ade of  Tyre ;  and  he  himself,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  army,  turned  against 
Jerusalem.  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
fiercely  enraged  at  the  perjury  of 
the  Jewish  king,  and  determined 
therefore  to  use  the  harshest  mea- 
sures. He  desolated  all  the  coun- 
try in  his  line  of  march;  he  ap- 
peared on  the  north  plateau  of  Jeru- 
salem only  after  he  had  devastated 
the  whole  surrounding  land  with 
fire  and  sword ;  and  he  was  deter- 
mined that  Jerusalem  should  suffer 
a  like  fate.  The  terrors  of  the 
siege  we  need  not  narrate.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know 
that,  after  nearly  eighteen  months 
of  unparalleled  distress,  Jerusalem 
surrendered  to  the  Babylonians. 
No  mercy  was  then  shown.  The 
city  was  first  plundered  of  all  that 
was  valuable  in  it,  then  burned. 
The  walls  of  the  city  were  beaten  to 
the  ground.  The  sacred  temple  of 
lehovah  was  defiled,  and  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city 
were  taken  to  the  Chaldean  camp  to 
await  their  doom.  Verily,  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  land  of  Judah  were 
desolate.     It  had  been  proved  in- 


deed, with  fire  and  sword,  that  the 
Lord  was  God.  Furthermore,  that 
awful  desolation  proved  that  Jere- 
miah was  a  truly  inspired  prophet 
of  God. 


2. 


In  the  last  paper  it  was  shown, 
that,  through  disobedience,  both  an- 
cient and  modern  Israel  were  driv- 
en, in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  from 
the  choice  lands  promised  to  them. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  present  pa- 
per, it  has  been  shown,  that,  not 
only  were  the  children  of  ancient 
Israel  driven  from  their  promised 
land,  but  that  land,  in  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  was  laid  waste  and  made 
desolate.  It  is  the  purpose  now, 
then,  to  present  a  further  parallel 
from  the  history  of  modern  Israel 
in  order  to  prove  Joseph  Smith  as 
truly  a  prophet  of  God  as  was  he 
whose  predictions  *have  just  been 
considered.  The  chief  prophecy 
which  we  shall  quote  was  first  pub- 
lished, with  an  excellent  discussion 
of  its  fulfilment,  by  Elder  Junius  F. 
Wells  in  the  Improvement  Era  for 
November,  1902,  under  the  caption, 
A  Prophecy  and  its  Fulfilment.  The 
prophecy  has  subsequently  been  dis- 
cussed by  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts  in 
the  introduction  to  the  third  volume 
of  the  History  of  the  Church. 

On  December  16,  1833,  after  the 
Saints  had  been  expelled  from 
Jackson  county.  Missouri,  Joseph 
Smith  received  a  revelation  in 
which  the  Lord  spoke  in  this  wise: 
**I  have  sworn,  and  the  decree  hath 
gone  forth  by  a  former  command- 
ment which  I  have  given  unto  you, 
that  I  would  let  fall  the  sword  of 
mine  indignation  in  the  behalf  of 
my  people ;  and  even  as  I  have  said, 
it  shall  come  to  pass."  This  is  one 
of  the  first  predictions  of  the  proph- 
et that  the  Lord  would  put  forth 
his  hand  to  punish  the  enemies  of 
his  people ;  but  from  the  day  of  this 
prediction  to  that  of  his  death,  the 
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prophet  foretold  not  infrequently 
the  calamities  that  were  to  come 
upon  those  who  had  persecuted  the 
saints.  On  December  i6,  1838,  the 
prophet  addressed  from  Liberty 
jail  a  lon^  letter  to  the  saints.  In 
that  letter,  he  wrote  as  follows  of 
their  persecutors:  **L>ut  we  want 
you  to  remember  Haman  and  Mor- 
decai.  You  know  that  Haman 
would  not  be  satisfied  as  \ow^  as  he 
saw  Mordecai  at  the  kinp^'s  p^ate, 
and  he  soup^ht  the  life  of  Mordecai 
and  the  people  of  the  Jews.  But 
the  Lord  so  ordered  it  that  Haman 
was  hang^ed  upon  his  own  gallows. 
So  shall  it  come  to  pass  with  poor 
Ramans  in  the  last  days — those 
who  have  sought  by  unbelief  and 
wickedness,  and  by  the  prinicple  of 
mobocracy,  to  destroy  us  and  the 
people  of  God,  by  killing  and  scat- 
tering them  abroad,  and  wilfully 
and  maliciously  delivering  us  into 
the  hands  of  murderers,  desiriner 
us  to  be  put  to  death,  thereby  hav- 
ing us  dragged  about  in  chams  and 

cast  into  prison I  say  unto  you, 

that  those  who  have  thus  vilely 
treated  us,  like  Haman,  shall  be 
hanged  upon  their  own  gallows.'* 
Again,  in  January,  1844,  the 
prophet  said  of  those  who  had  op- 
pressed the  people  of  God:  **They 
shall  be  oppressed  as  they  have  op- 
pressed us,  not  by  *  Mormons,'  but 
by  others  in  power.  They  shall 
drink  a  drink  offering,  the  bitter- 
est dreg,  not  from  the  'Mormons,' 
but  from  a  meaner  source  than 
themselves.  God  shall  curse  them." 
These  prophecies,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, are  strong  and  direct.  Those 
who  partook  in  the  persecutions 
and  expulsions  of  the  saints,  placed 
themselves  under  condemnation ; 
and  it  will  be  shown  that  the  con- 
demnation fell  upon  them.  There 
is  yet  another  prophecy,  however, 
which  is  even  more  direct — or  more 
specific — than  those  we  have  quot- 
ed; and  we  shall  present  it  before 
we  begin  to  show  how  the  judg- 


ments of  God  fell  upon  the  state 
that  refused  to  harbor  his  people. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
1838,  Joseph  Smith,  with  other 
leaders  of  the  Church,  became  a 
prisoner  in  Liberty  jail,  Missouri. 
At  that  time.  General  A.  W.  Doni- 
phan was  the  prophet's  counsel. 
One  day  the  prophet  was  in  Doni- 
phan's office.  A  man  from  Jackson 
county  came  in  and  offered  in  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  due  General  Doni- 
phan and  his  partner,  a  tract  of 
land  in  Jackson  county.  Mr.  Doni- 
phan declined  to  accept  the  land  at 
that  time,  but  said  that  he  would 
consider  the  proposition.  When 
the  stranger  had  retired,  the  proph- 
et Joseph  Smith  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  prediction  to 
General  Doniphan:  "Doniphan,  I 
advise  you  not  to  take  that  Jackson 
county  land  in  payment  of  the  debt. 
God's  wrath  hangs  over  Jackson 
county.  God's  people  have  been 
ruthlessly  driven  from  it,  and  you 
will  live  to  see  the  day  when  it  will 
be  wasted  by  fire  and  sword.  The 
God  of  Hosts  will  sweep  it  with  the 
besom  of  destruction.  The  fields 
and  farms  and  houses  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  only  the  chimneys  will 
be  left  to  mark  the  desolation." 

At  the  time  of  this  prophecy,  A. 
D.  1838,  the  question  of  slavery  had 
been  for  many  years  the  subject  of 
bitter  discussion  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. There  was  as  yet,  however, 
no  sign  of  a  serious  outbreak.  Mis- 
souri had  been  admitted  into  the 
Union,  through  the  well-known 
compromise  of  18 19,  as  a  slave 
state.  Two  years  before  the  time 
of  the  prophecy,  the  compromise 
had,  indeed,  been  violated  by  the 
annexing  to  Missouri  of  a  triangle 
of  territory  in  which,  according  to 
the  compromise,  slavery  was  for- 
ever prohibited.  The  bill  providing 
for  this  annexation  passed  quietly 
— almost  without  discussion — so 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  dis- 
rernible     reason    why    the  border 
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counties    of     Missouri    should    be 
swept  by  fire  and  sword. 

But  although  there  was  peace  in 
Missouri  then,  and  although  there 
was  comparative   peace   there    for 
ten  years  after  the  martyrdom  of 
the  prophet  Joseph  Smith,  yet   the 
time  did  come  when  war  and  rapine 
swept  the  border  counties,  and  even 
the  whole  state.    In  A.  D.  1854,  by 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory  of  Kansas  were 
to  decide  for  themselves  whether  or 
not  Kansas  should  be  a  slave  state. 
Rich  northerners  of  New  England 
and  elsewhere  determined  to  make 
Kansas  a  free  state.    Slave  owners, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  de- 
tennined  to  make  the  new  state  a 
slave    state.       Missouri     was,     of 
course,    greatly    interested    in    the 
struggle.     There  were  in  Missouri 
at  this  time,  according  to  Lucien 
Qrr,  about  one  hundred  thousand 
slaves;   and   probably   one-half   of 
the  number  was  in  the  western  half 
of  the  state,  or  in  the  border  coun- 
ties.   Were  Kansas,  then,  admitted 
as  a  free  state,  slaves  might  easily 
escape    over   the  border,   and  find 
refuge.     These   considerations   led 
Missourians   to  invade   Kansas   in 
order  to  carry  her  elections  by  force 
and  establish  slavery.     Contention 
arose  between  the  opposing  parties, 
and  before  long,    civil    war  raged 
between  them.    The  "jayhawkers," 
or  anti-slavery  men,  and    the  pro- 
slavery  men  met  in  frequent  skir- 
mishes.   Each  carried  on  predatory 
invasions  in  the  border  counties  of 
Missouri  and  Kansas;  and  so  vio- 
lent and  severe    were   these    free- 
booting  inroads  of  the  "jayhawk- 
ers"  upon    the   old   settlers  of  the 
border  counties  of  Missouri,  that  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate 
asking  for  protection  for  the  peace- 
ful   and    law-abiding    citizens    of 
those  counties.     The  Senate,  how- 
ever, could  not  interfere,  although 
in  its  report  it  presented  the  follow- 
ing   interesting   bit  of   testimony: 


"We  have  evidence  of  the  most  sat- 
isfactory character  that  outrages, 
almost  without  parallel  in  America, 
at  least,  have  been  perpetrated  upon  ' 
the  persons  and  property  of  unof- 
fending citizens  of  Bates  and  Ver- 
non counties,  their  houses  plun- 
dered and  then  burned,  their  ne- 
groes kidnapped  in  droves,  citizens 
wounded  and  murdered  in  cold 
blood."  It  was  recommended  at 
this  time  that  rewards  should  be 
offered  for  the  arrest  of  "jay- 
hawking"  leaders.  This  was  done; 
and  through  the  exertions  of  the 
federal  and  territorial  authorities, 
comparative  peace  was  established 
for  a  time  on  the  frontier.  Already 
the  remarkable  prophecies  of  Jo- 
seph Smith  were  in  part  fulfilled. 

The  comparative  peace  estab- 
lished did  not  last  long,  however.  In 
November,  i860,  the  "jay hawkers" 
again  broke  out  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  Montgomery.  Governor 
Stewart  immediately  sent  Briga- 
dier-General D.  M.  Frost  to  quell 
this  new  insurrection.  Montgom- 
ery found  himself  outnumbered, 
and  therefore  disbanded  his  men 
and  left  the  country.  In  his  report, 
as  quoted  by  Lucien  Carr  the  his- 
torian of  Missouri,  General  Frost 
states,  "that  the  deserted  and 
charred  remains  of  once  happy 
homes,  combined  with  the  general 
terror  that  prevailed  amongst  the 
citizens  who  still  clung  to  their  pos- 
sessions, gave  but  too  certain  proof 
of  the  persecution  to  which  they 
had  all  been  subjected,  and  which 
they  would  again  have  to  endure, 
with  renewed  violence,  so  soon  as 
armed  protection  should  be  with- 
drawn." In  order  to  prevent  fur- 
ther lawless  depredations,  a  bat- 
talion of  volunteers  was  enlisted 
and  charged  to  protect  the  citizens 
of  the  border  counties.  Thus, 
again,  "jayhawking"  for  a  time 
came  to  an  end.  'The  old  jay- 
hawking  leaders,  however,  now 
came  with  United  States  commis- 
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sions  in  their  pockets,"  says  Mr. 
Carr,"  and  at  the  head  of  regularly 
<*nlisted  troops,  in  which  guise 
they  carried  on  a  system  of  rob- 
bery and  murder  that  left  a  good 
portion  of  the  frontier  south  of  the 
Missouri  river  as  perfect  a  waste 
as  Germany  was  at  the  end  of  the 
Thirty  Year's  war."  Thus,  Joseph 
Smith's  remarkable  prophecies 
^vere  in  still  larger  part  fulfilled. 

With  the  outbreak  now  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1861,  the  whole  state 
of  Missouri  became  involved  in  a 
local  internecine  struggle.  It  was 
a  bitter  fight  between  the  Federals 
and  the  Secessionists  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  state.  Hundreds  of  bat- 
tles were  fought  within  the  state, 
and  hundreds  of  lives  were  lost, 
among  them  that  of  the  valiant 
captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  the  I^^der- 
al  leader.  The  whole  state  was  lit- 
erally torn  asunder  by  this  conflict ; 
entire  counties  were  laid  waste  by 
the  contending  armies ;  and  to  make 
bad  things  worse,  there  were  re- 
peated invasions,  once  more,  of 
Confederate  soldiers  and  guerillas, 
which  resulted  in  untold  loss  and 
suffering.  Thus  the  state  was  made 
to  suffer  with  the  lx:)rder  counties ; 
and  the  prophecies  of  Joseph  Smith 
were  still  more  nearlv  completely 
fulfilled. 

But  the  prophecy  last  cited  con- 
cerns itself  with  Jackson  county  in 
particular.  In  most  of  the  devasta- 
tion already  spoken  of,  Jackson 
county  suffered  severely  with  the 
other  border  counties.  The  time 
was  coming,  however,  when  greater 
suffering  would  be  inflicted  upon 
the  counties  that  had  so  ruthlessly 
expelled  the  Mormons.  After  the 
opening  of  the  civil  war,  the  Union 
troops  in  western  Missouri  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lane 
and  Jennison.  These  men  and 
their  followers  were  little  better 
than  thieves  and  robbers.  They 
burned  towns,  "cleaned  out"  vil- 
lages; destroyed  property,  and  sac- 


rificed life.  "In  a  word,"  says  the 
historian,  "they  began  in  Missouri 
the  work  of  robbery  and  murder 
which  resulted  in  depopulating  a 
large  part  of  the  western  border." 

Following  in  the  wake  of  these 
lawless  Union  troops  came  bands 
of  predatory  robbers  known  as  Red- 
Legs.  These  were  Kansas  border- 
ruffians  who  used  **at  intervals  to 
dash  into  Missouri,  seize  horses  and 
cattle — not  omitting  other  and 
worse  outrages  on  occasion, — then 
to  repair  with  their  booty  to  Law- 
rence (Kansas)  where  it  was  defi- 
antly sold  at  auction."  The  out- 
rages thus  committed  by  the  Union 
troops  and  the  Red-Legs  drove 
many  Missourians  to  adopt  a  law- 
less mode  of  life  known  as  "bush- 
whacking." The  bushwhackers 
were  undoubtedly  of  no  better  class 
than  the  Kansas  Red-Legs,  and 
carried  on  predatory  incursions 
along  the  Kansas  border.  In 
August,  1863,  these  ravaging  in- 
cursions came  to  a  climax.  A  band 
of  Missourian  bushwhackers,  mad- 
dened to  desperation  by  atrocities 
that  were  committed  on  their  peo- 
ple, descended  upon  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  burned  and  looted  the 
town,  and  murdered  one  hundred 
eighty-three  of  its  inhabitants. 
"Jennison  has  laid  waste  our 
homes,  and  the  Red-Legs  have  per- 
])etrate(l  unheard  of  crimes,"  was 
the  bitter  testimony  of  the  mad- 
dened Missourians  on  that  day. 
"Houses  have  been  plundered  and 
burned,  defenseless  men  shot  down, 
and  women  outraged.  We  are  here 
for  revenge — and  we  have  got  it." 

The  Missourians  did,  indeed, 
get  a  kind  of  brief  revenge.  The 
Lord,  however,  had  for  years  been 
getting  revenge  for  the  outrages 
committed  upon  his  people  by  these 
Missourians — and  his  revenge  was 
not  yet  complete.  The  savage 
butchery  of  the  defenseless  men 
and  women  of  Lawrence  aroused 
the   militarv   authorities.      On    the 
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25th  day  of  August,  only  four  days 
after  the  massacre,  General  Thom- 
as Ewing  Jr.,  issued  the  famous 
General  Orders  No.  J  J,  which  was 
intended  to  rid  the  infected  district 
of  the  disgraceful  warfare  that  had 
grown  up  there.  Through  this  or- 
der, the  vengeance  of  the  Lord  was 
brought  to  a  climax,  and  the  proph- 
ecy of  Joseph  Smith  was  terribly 
accomplished ;  for  in  the  execution 
of  the  order,  says  Lucien  Carr, 
''those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jack- 
son, Bates,  Cass,  and  a  part  of  Ver- 
non counties  who  were  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  live  outside  of  certain 
limits,  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  their  dwellings  burned,  their 
farms  laid  waste,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  their  movable  property  handed 
over,  without  let  or  hindrance  to 
the  Kansas  'jayhawkers.'  It  was 
a  brutal  order,  ruthlessly  enforced, 
and  so  far  from  expelling  or  exter- 
minating the  guerillas,  it  simply 
handed  this  whole  district  over  to 
them.  Indeed,  we  are  assured  by 
one  who  was  on  the  ground,  that 
from  this  time  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  no  one  wearing  the  Federal 
uniform  dared  to  risk  his  life  with- 
in the  devastated  region." 

Thus  wonderfully  were  those 
equally  wonderful  prophecies  of 
Joseph  Smith  fulfilled.  The  testi- 
many  of  those  who  were  on  the 
ground  is  conclusive;  it  speaks  of 
what  was  actually  seen.  And  for- 
tunately we  have  the  testimony  of 
one  other  who  was  on  the  ground, 
which  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of 
what  has  already  been  said,  and 
shows  further  how  thorouehly  the 
prophecies  were  accomplished. 
Judge  A.  Saxey,  of  Spanish  Fork. 
Utah,  in  writing  to  Elder  Junius  F. 
Wells,  says:  "In  the  spring  of 
1862,  my  regiment  went  south  and 
it  was  during  that  time  that  'Order 
No.  11'  was  issued,  but  I  was  back 
there  again  in  1864,  during  the 
Price  raid,  and  saw  the  condition 
of  the  country.    The  duty  of  exe- 


cuting the  order  was  ccnimittcd  to 
Col.  W.  R.  Penick's  Regiment,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  car- 
ried it  into  effect,  from  the  howl  the 
copperhead  papers  made  at  the 
time.  I  went  down  the  Blue  river, 
and  found  houses,  barns,  outbuild- 
ings, nearly  all  burned  down,  and 
nothvif^  left  standing!;  hut  the  chim- 
iicys,  which  had.  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  been  built  on 
the  outside  of  the  buildings.  I  re- 
member very  well  that  the  country 
looked  a  veritable  desolation." 

In  very  truth,  the  prophecies  of 
Toseph  Smith  were  terribly  fulfilled. 
The  Missourians,  like  Haman,  were 
made  to  suffer  the  selfsame  punish- 
ment that  they  had  inflicted 
upon  the  people  of  God.  The 
people  of  Jackson  and  sur- 
rounding counties  were  op- 
pressed, as  they  had  before  op- 
pressed the  Mormons.  They  were 
made  to  drink  a  drink  offering,  the 
bitterest  dree,  not  from  the  Mor- 
mons but  from  a  meaner  source 
than  themselves.    God  cursed  them. 

By  way  of  summary,  we  may  re- 
call that,  after  the  first  deportation 
of  Tews  to  Babylonia,  Jeremiah 
predicted  that  the  land  of  Judah 
should  be  laid  waste  if  its  people 
did  not  repent  of  their  sins.  The 
people  of  Judah  did  not  repent. 
Thev  forgot  their  sacred  vows  to 
Babylon :  thev  forgot  the  authority 
and  calling  of  their  divinelv  chosen 
prophets:  thev  foreot  even  their 
God,  and  worshiped  heathen  idols. 
For  their  blindness  and  stifFnecked- 
ncss,  God  punished  them  severely. 
Vebuchadnezzar  invaded  the  land. 
He  laid  waste  the  whole  country  of 
Judah :  he  razed  Jerusalem  to  the 
ground  and 'made  it  a  wilderness. 
Of  all  this,  history  testifies:  and  in 
doiner  so,  it  proves  Jeremiah  an  in- 
spired prophet  of  God. 

Now.  in  modern  times,  after  the 
Latter-day  Saints  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Jackson  county.  Mis- 
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souri,  Joseph  the  prophet,  predicted 
that  Jackson  county  and  other  parts 
of  Missouri  should  be  visited  with 
fire  and  sword,  that  the  fields  and 
farms  and  houses  should  be  de- 
stroyed, and  that  only  the  chim- 
neys should  be  left  to  mark  the 
desolation.  For  many  years  after 
the  predictions  were  made,  there 
was  no  serious  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  ever  be  fulfilled. 
But  from  A.  D.  1854  to  1864,  at 
least,  Jackson  county,  together 
with  the  other  border  counties  of 
Missouri,  was  the  scat  of  strife  and 
contention,  of  murder  and  rapine, 
of  fire  and  desolation.  Of  the  truth 
of  this,  history  bears  witness.  Does 
it  not,  then,  also  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  Joseph  Smith  was  an  in- 
spired prophet?  Does  it  not  prove 
him  as  well  as  Jeremiah  a  prophet 


of  God  ?  Surely,  it  must  do  i6 ;  the 
evidence  is  the  same.  If  Joseph 
Smith  was  not  a  true  prophet,  Jere- 
miah was  not  one;  and  if  neither 
Jeremiah  nor  Abraham,  nor  Jacob, 
nor  Moses,  nor  Jesus,  was  a  true 
prophet  of  God,  then  the  God  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians  must  in- 
deed be  a  myth. 
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Lovn. 


Ruth  riog  rox. 


Mg  Love,  ah!  ues,  mv  love  has  flown, 
And  lefr  me  weeping  here  alone; 
How  lonelv,  none  but  God  doth  Know  ■ 
I  loved  Wm  so,  I  loved  l\\m  so. 


rig  Love  was  tender,  brave  and  true, 
7\s  coi^stant  as  the  starrv  blue; 
Bur  I  can  IK'e.  for  this  I  Know- 
He  loved  me  so,  he  loved  me  so. 


And  I  can  wair  through  drearv  gears,, 
Mv  God  will  wipe  awav  mg  tears. 
Tor  [\t  Is  waiting  too,  I  Know- 
He  loves  me  so,  he  loves  me  so 


From  Aunt  Ruth, 


"Yes,  little  sister,  I  have  been 
thinking  and  thinking,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  do  not  treat  your 
brother  just  right.  You  say  he  is 
bossy  and  altogether  too  smart. 
Well,  perhaps  jie  is,  but  boys. are  all 
pretty  much  alike,  and  imperious- 
ness  is  a  sort  of  inherent  quality 
with  them.  Bur  as  God  made  i htm 
all,  I  have  about  decided  that  he 
knows  what  characteristics  a  boy 
needs  to  make  a  success  of  life,  and 
in  my  opinion  he  will  be  consider- 
ably toned  down  before  he  gets 
through. 

"Then  sisters  are  sometimes  bos- 
sy too.  I  heard  one  say  the  other 
day: 

**  'John,  get  me  some  coal — quick 
now,  I  need  it  !* 

"When  her  mother  remonstrated, 
urging  that  John  was  cold,  having 
just  come  in  from  doing  the  outside 
work,  she  answered  petulently, 

**  'Well,    what    are  boys  for  any- 
way?' 

"Sure  enough!  What  are  bovs 
for?" 

"I  guess  they  are  for  to  bother 
girls,  for  they  always  do  things  at 
the  wrong  time.  If  you  want  them 
they  are  miles  away  from  home, 
and  if  you  don't  want  them  they 
arc  sure  to   be   under  your    nose, 


teasing  the  cat  or  pulling  your  hair, 
sharpening  skates,  cleaning  their 
guns,  or — well,  doing  anything  and 
everything  that  they  ought  not  to 
do.  Then  all  at  once  they'll  take  a 
wonderful  streak  of  neatness,  and 
of  course  will  insist  on  pressing 
their  pants,  when  it  is  time  to  set 
the  table,  and  cleaning  their  coats 
with  that  abominable  gasoline  when 
dinner's  ready.  If  you  are  scrub- 
bing the  floor,  then  is  the  particu- 
lar time  that  they  must  do  some 
important  thing  which  will  take 
them  all  over  the  room  making 
maps  of  Greece  and  Rome  with 
their  heels.  And  as  sure  as  the 
house  is  in  perfect  order,  in  they 
come  with  mud  on  their  shoes  and 
hay  leaves  hanging  all  over  their 
clothes.  Of  course,  they  never 
hang  up  their  overalls.  And  hats 
and  shoes  are  endless,  while  the 
seeking  for  them  is  one  eternal 
round." 

"Here,  here,  little  sister,  not  so 
fast!  You  are  telling  all  their 
faults  in  one  breath.  Some  day  I 
may  tell  you  some  of  yours.  To  be 
sure  you  are  ble.^sed  with  lots  of 
brothers;  and  you  know,  we  all 
make  work  as  well  as  do. work.  But 
to  return ;  what  are  boys  for  any- 
way?    You  seem  to  know.     I  am 
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not  exactly  prepared  to  answer  any 
more  than  I  am  to  say  what  girls 
are  for,  or  why  they  are  fond  of 
candy,  ribbons,  parties,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

"But,  I  do  know  that  boys  are 
not  to  be  ordered  about  by  their  sis- 
ters, especially  when  they  have  dis- 
agreeable work  to  do  and  lots  of  it. 

"Wise  mothers  do  not  command 
their  boys,  except  in  extreme  cases ; 
and  certainly  sisters  should  not  at- 
tempt it.  Suppose  John  should 
*strike'  or  join  the  union  (as  I 
lieard  one  little  brother  threaten  to 
do  the  other  day,  when  asked  to  do 
something  after  working  hours) 
and  you  had  to  carry  the  water, 
chop  the  wood,  and  bring  in  the 
•coal — perhaps,  you  would  not  be 
all  smiles  and  submission.  Better 
try  kindness,  Ruthie,  coaxing,  if 
yoM  can.  I  tell  you  most  boys  like 
coaxing,  and  sisters  may  get  most 
anything  they  want  from  their 
brothers,  if  they  just  know  how  to 
manage  them.  But  for  the  world 
they  must  not  find  out  that  they  are  . 
being  managed. 

"Boys  arc  very  much  like  musical 
instruments  giving  forth  harsh  or 
sweet  sounds  according  to  the  deft- 
iiess  of  the  performer. 

"Little  sister,  what  would  you 
do  if  you  had  no  brother?  Do  you 
remember  when  Jimmie  Simpkins 
pushed  you  into  the  ditch  and  called 
you  *carrotty  top?'  How  forlorn 
you  looked  with  tears  trickling 
down  your  cheeks  and  muddy 
•water  dripping  off  your  skirts!  Oh! 
Johnny  was  all  right  that  time. 
How  the  blood  rushed  to  his  cheek 
and  the  fire  to  his  eye  when  his  sis- 
ter was  insulted,  as  he  called  it.  He 
might  have  endured  your  forced 
contact  with  the  water,  but  that  in- 
sinuation about  your  hair — your 
lovely  auburn  hair,  of  which  he 
was  so  justly  proud,  was  too  much 
"  ••  him.    How  manfully  lie  defend- 


ed you!  And  how  proudly  he 
walked  home  with  you,  running 
first  into  the  house  to  break  tlie 
news  to  mother  that  you  might  es- 
cape a  scolding  for  your  bedrab- 
bled  appearance. 

"Then,  when  you  had  the  scarlet 
fever,  and  were  very,  very  ill;  it 
was  John  who  whispered, 

**  'AJama,  sister  will  get  well  for 
I  went  upstairs  and  asked  our 
1  Icavenly  Father  to  make  her  well ; 
and  He  will  I  know.' 

"And  Ruthie,  can  you  ever  for- 
get the  time  when  you  cut  the  roses 
off  Mama's  one  rose  bush,  and  how 
afterward  you  were  afraid  to  own 
it  ?    And  how  John  said, 

**  'Tell  the  truth,  sister,  and  FU 
take  part  of  the  blame.  Mama  will 
soon  get  over  it.  Go  on  now,  Til 
stand  by  you.' 

"Oh,  little  sister,  such  a  brother 
as  that  is  not  to  be  ordered  about 
or  made  a  lackey  of! 

"Dry  your  tears,  Ruthie,  I  know 
you  love  your  brothers  and 
wouldn't  for  all  the  world  be  with- 
out them.  It  is  only  that  you  are 
thoughtless  and  perhaps  a  little 
negligent,  or  have  not  yet  learned 
the  lilcssed  boon  of  a  brother's  love. 

"Do  I  think  you  ought  to  do  the 
chores,  and  wait  on  your  brothers? 
No,  Ruthie,  not  ordinarily,  but 
there  are  times  when  even  a  girl 
might  say,  'Well,  you  have  worked 
late  today.  You  are  cold  and  tired 
and  1  will  do  this  or  that  for  you.' 
Or  perhaps  brother  is  going  to  a 
meeting  or  party  and  is  in  a  hurry. 
How  nice  if  sister  would  say,  'I 
will  get  your  collar  and  find  your 
l.uttons  for  vou.  *  Let  me  tie  your 
necktie.'  You  will  be  surprised 
how  the  tying  of  that  necktie  will 
he  appreciated.  And  though  John 
may  not  say  so  at  the  time,  when  he 
is  far  away  from  home — perhaps 
on  a  mission  in  a  foreign  land,  he 
will  remember  the  touch  of  your 
dainty  fingers,  and  will  call  to  mind 
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how  you  tried  to  teach  him  to  be 
orderly,  and  how  often  he  tried 
your  patience.  Your  efforts  will 
not  have  been  lost,  Ruthie,  but  will 
surely  bring  forth  fruit. 

"Perhaps  you  will  never  fully  un- 
derstand what  the  loving  consider- 
ation of  a  sister  means  to  a  boy. 
Do  you  think  there  would  be  so 
many  brothers  on  the  street  cor- 
ners, or  seeking  pleasure  in  un- 
seemly places  at  unseemly  hours, 
if  they  had  sisters  who  would  make 
things  pleasant  for  them  at  home?  Oh, 
that  v^onderful  word  home!  It  means 
not  alone  father,  mother,  and  a  house 
to  dwell  in ;  but  brothers  and  sisters 
who  will  cheerfully  yield  their  own 
pleasure  for  the  comfort  of  others ; 
sisters  who  are  rays  of  living  sun- 
shine, to  whom  a  brother  may  come 
with  his  joys  and  his  sorrows. 

"Yes,  little  sister,  brothers  have 
sorrows  just  as  you  have.  Some- 
times   John     doesn't    know     why 


mother  did  this,  or  father  denied! 
him  that.  And  sometimes  the  little 
home  may  appear  so  dark  and  the 
little  circle  so  narrow  that  he  is 
tempted  to  run  away.  Just  think 
of  it !  And  perhaps  he  will  pack  up* 
his  little  bundle  and  get  as  far  away 
as  the  back  fence.  And  then  he 
will  think  of  his  sister  and  pause. 
And  his  sister  will  remember  him,, 
and,  knowing  that  something  is- 
wrong,  with  anxiety  in  her  heart 
and  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  will 
bound  out  of  the  back  door,  and 
down  through  the  orchard,  throw 
her  arms  around  his  neck  and  plead 
with  him  to  come  back. 

"  'Father  and  mother  shall  not 
know  that  you  ever  thought  of  go- 
ing away.'  Thus  she  will  soothe  his 
troubled  heart,  and  smile  away  his 
cares,  until  he  has  forgotten  every- 
thing in  the  world  but  home  and 
sister." 


ONLY    A    ROSE. 

Henry  Nicol  Adamson. 


r 


1  am  sittin|i:[  in  the  parlor,  A 
book  is  between  my  liandsi  bui  1 
am  not  reading:.  One  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  book  has  started  my 
train  of  thouf^ht.  Perhaps  yon  will 
wonder  why,  and  ^o  I  will  tell  you 
the  story  of  Iddesleifjh — not  the 
one  in  this  volume,  but  another  of 
that  nan^. 

Iddeslcigh  was  an  old  man  who 
lived  alone  in  a  small  room  in  a 
crowded  part  of  the  city.  He  had 
few,  if  any,  friends,  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  among  his  good  books, 
and  in  tending  a  little  pet  goldfinch, 
of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and 
which  he  used  to  put  out  on  the 
window-sill  in  the  summer  time. 
There  it  hopped  about  all  day  m 
the  sunshine  singing  its  loudest. 

In  the  evening  Iddesleigh,  with 
6taff  in  hand,  would  walk  slowly 
<lown  the  street  to  buy  something 
from  Widow  Dean,  who  kept  the 
little  shop  at  the  corner.  Well  he 
knew  she  needed  all  the  customers 
she  could  get,  for  her  husband  had 
been  drowned  at  sea,  and  she  was 
left  to  provide  for  herself  and  three 
children.  Iddesleigh  was  very  fond 
of  the  widow's  three  little  girls, 
who  were  always  so  clean,  so  tidy, 
and  well-behaved.  Sometimes  lie 
would  invite  them  up  to  see  his 
pet  *'goldie,"  and  hsten  while  he 
played  them  a  tune  on  the  old  vio- 
lin he  kept  so  very  carefully  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  Greatly  did 
the  children  delight  in  those  visits, 
and  they  would  sk  with  wide-open 
«yes watching  his  trembling  old  fingers 
travel  up  and  down  the  viohn,  while 
ihey  thought  the  music  perfect.  But 
Iddesleigh  used  to  say  with  a  shake 
of  his  white  head  that  he  had  seen 
the    day   when  he  could  play  very 


different  music  from  that  to  which 
they  were  listening.  When  the  chil- 
dren took  their  departure  they  w^ere 
wont  to  declare  to  each  other  that 
Iddesleigh  was  the  nicest  old  man 
who  ever  lived. 

One  day  he  called  them  in, 
"Children,  torn  or  row*  is  my  birthday, 
I  hope  you  won't  forget  to  come 
and  wish  me  "happy  returns,'  and 
get  a  share  of  the  nice  cake  I  have 
boufrht  for  the  occasion/'  said  he. 

Three  litde  girls  excitedly  de- 
clared they  would  come,  and  would 
each  brine  him  "something  for  his 
birthday/' 

Then   said  Iddesleigh, 

"To  the  one  whose  gift  pleases 
me  most  I  wiU  give  this — '' 

Crossing  the  room  he  opened 
the  lid  of  an  old  trunk,  and  took  up 
a  pretty  little  ivory  box,  which  the 
children  gazed  on  with  delight 
They  toijk  their  departure,  wonder- 
ing much  what  Iddesleigh  would 
like  best  for  a  birthday  gift. 

Next  day  Iddesleigh  heard  a  gen- 
tle knock  at  his  door,  and  on  open- 
ing it  there  stood  the  three  little 
girls. 

"A  hapnv  birthday/*  they  cried 
in  chorus, 

"Thank  you,  my  dears/'  an- 
swered the  old  man  as  he  invited 
them  in,  and  bade  them  come  lo  the 
table,  on  which  was  set  the  cake 
with  its  tempting  iced  top. 

Then  tile  eldest  of  the  three  chil- 
dren held  out  a  little  square  parcel 
to  the  kind  old  man.  This  proved 
to  be  a  handkerchief  of  brilliant 
hues,  which  Iddesleigh  declared 
was  "just  to  his  taste."  The  sec- 
ond little  maid  presented  her  gift — 
a  pretty  pair  of  shells  *'for  Iddes- 
I  e  I  gli  's  mantel  piece.- ' 
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"And  what  has  little  Detta  for 
me?"  asked  the  old  man,  as  the 
young^est  of  the  children  stood  hold- 
infj  something  behind  her. 

The  little  g^rl  looked  up,  her  eyes 
ull  of  wistful  apology. 

"Only  a  rose,"  she  shyly  an- 
swered, as  she  held  out  to  him  a 
fragrant  red  beauty.  The  old  man 
took  the  flower  and  sat  down  in  the 
worn  armchair. 

"Only  a  rose!"  But  it  brought 
back  memories  of  other  days — the 
days  of  his  youth.  It  recalled  a 
pretty  cottage  in  the  country,  where 
in  the  summer  time  roses  just  like 
this  one  clustered  round  the  lat- 
ticed windows  and  old-fashioned 
porch.  It  recalled  the  face  of  one 
who  had  long  ago  been  taken  from 
him — one  who  for  a  brief  time  had 
traveled  along  life's  road  by  his 
side.  And  she — his  young  wife — 
Tiad  been  taken  when  the  roses 
were  in  bloom. 

It  recalled  also  a  time  when  as  a 
little  boy  he  used  to  sit  on  his 
mother's  knee  and  listen  to  the  kind 
words  of  suggestive  teaching  which 
Tiad  acted  as  a  guiding  star  of 
righteousness  all  through  his  after 
life. 

"Only  a  rose,"  he  whispered  to 


himself  as  he  laid  it  aside,  and 
turned  to  find  the  wondering  gaze 
of  the  children  fixed  on  him.  Then 
he  drew  little  Detta  to  him,  and 
placed  the  pretty  ivory  box  in  her 
eager  hands.  "There  little  maid," 
said  he.  **your  gift  pleases  me  most 
of  all,  for  it  has  touched  my  heart." 
Long  after  their  departure  he  sat 
holding  the  fragrant  rose  in  his 
hand,  while  his  thoughts  traveled 
down  the  vista  of  the  years. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  none 
of  the  neighbors  heard  old  Iddes- 
leigh  moving  about.  They  noticed 
that  the  goldfinch  had  not  been  put 
out  on  the  window  sill.  They 
knocked  again  and  again  at  his 
door,  and.  receiving  no  answer, 
they  made  bold  to  enter. 

There  in  his  chair,  the  sunlight 
falling  on  his  kind  old  face,  was 
Iddeslcigh.  apparently  asleep,  but  it 
was  "the  sleep  that  knows  no  wak- 
ing." 

"He  is  dead!"  they  slowly  mur- 
mured. 

"Dead !"  echoed  more  than  one  of 
the  awe-stricken  onlookers.  It  was 
true.  On  the  rickety  table  beside 
him,  carefully  placed  in  a  jug  of 
water,  was  the  fragrant  red  rose. 


A    PRAYER. 


Almighty   Qod,   if  f-oin  Thy   boLirteo-.'S   z\ 
One  blessing  to  Thy  soivant  Tlqou  wilt  svi 
Let  it  be  this:    No.v  and  '"orevO''n]0'e 
May  he  uqto  h[in]self  be  t-uly  friend. 
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RESOLUTIONS    OF    RUSPUCT 

TO  THE   MEMORY    OF 

SUSAN    »•    ANTHONY. 

BY  THE   GENERAL   BOARD  OF   THE   YOUNG  LADIES'  MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Whereas,  The  members  of  this  association  do  feel  a  personal 
loss  in  the  death  of  humanity's  uncrowned  queen,  Miss  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, and. 

Whereas,  The  beauty  and  glory  of  her  life  have  become  a  part 
of  the  heritage  of  the  ages ;  and  through  that  life  every  woman's  intel- 
ligence and  freedom  have  been  augmented  in  an  incalculable  degree; 
and  therefore,  every  man  born  of  woman  has  had  his  own  horizon 
enlarged,  his  possibilities  increased,  and  his  character  ennobled ;.  and, 

Whereas,  her  Christ-like,  unselfish  devotion  to  life's  highest 
ideals,  and  her  accurate  appreciation  of  justice,  which  never  steeled  her 
heart  to  the  pleadings  of  mercy,  hcive  set  a  goodly  pattern  for  us  to 
follow;  and, 

Whereas,  her  passing  is  as  fruitful  and  beautiful  as  was  her  liv- 
ing; 

Now,  therefore,  be  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  this 
association  do  consecrate  one  hallowed  niche  in  each  individual  mem- 
ory -wherein  to  place  the  life  aork  of  Susan  K  Anthony,  the  supreme 
leader  of  womankind  in  modern  historical  times;  and  that  we  will  en- 
deavor or  let  her  pure  life-passion  so  enrich  our  own  souls  that  wher- 
ever her  s])irit  may  be  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  eternity,  she  shall  be  filled 
with  some  measure  of  divine  joy  that  we  do  remember  and  that  Ww'  do 
progress  because  of  her  life  am!  its  labors. 

Our  hearts  are  lifted,  therefore,  in  one  united  hymn  of  praise  and 
joy,  and  wc  of><,r  our  pleadini/-  petition  to  that  God  who  doth  judg*.  the 
quick  and  dead,  that  in  the  heavenly  home,  to  which  some  day  we  all 
shall  go,  we  may  be  permitted  to  mingle  and  labor  in  the  eternal  veri- 
ties over  there,  side  by  side  with  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

Susa  Youu^^  Gates, 
Ann  M,  Cannon, 

Committee. 


SUSAN  »•  ANTHONY. 


REFORMER  AND  PHILANTHROPIST. 

Emmeline  B.   Wells, 


"Story  and   song   shall    hallow   thy 
dear  name." 


In  the  death  of  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony  there  is  almost  universal 
sorrow,  and  yet  she  had  lived  be- 
yond the  allotted  time,  and  wrought 
for  humanity  all  the  way.  That 
she  was  beloved  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  reverenced  for  her  many 
virtues  and  excellent  attainments 
is  apparent  in  the  ceremonials  ob- 
served since  her  departure,  and  the 
manifestations  of  appreciation  giv- 
en in  many  ways. 

Flags  at  half-mast  is  a  most  ex- 
ceptional mark  of  respect  for  a  wo- 
man.   Yet  it  is  certainly  fitting  for 
one  who  had  rendered  such  signal 
service     to    her    countrymen,    and 
whose  life,  under  many  diverse  cir- 
cumstances, has  given  positive  and 
abundant    evidence    of    patriotism 
and  loyalty.     In  thus  publicly  hon- 
oring Miss  Anthony  the  community 
at    large    will   better   comprehend 
the  breadth  and  magnitude  of  her 
influence  upon  society,  and  empiia- 
size  the  gratitude  her  colossal  work 
has  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  our  great  commonwealth. 
In   many   cities,   towns   and   vil- 
lages, memorial  services  have  been 
held,     and    eulogies    delivered    by 
those  who  could  testify  knowingly 
of  her  grand  work  for  the  world's 
betterment. 

Already  organizations  are  being 
eflfected  as  a  perpetual  tribute,  or 
standing  monument  to  her  memory 
that  future  generations  may  know 
of  her  valor  and  fidelity,  and  her 
indomitable  will-power  to  stem  the 
tide  of  ridicule  and  opposition.  It 
may  be  truly  said  of  this  great  and 
magnificent  woman  that  she  has 
"borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 


day'*  and  has  come  off  conqueror, 
even  though  all  has  not  been  ac- 
complished that  she  fondly  a.tici- 
pated.  The  beacon  lights  she  has 
kindled  are  burning  afar  on  tho 
hills,  and  in  lowly  valleys,  and  the 
grand  work  is  now  marching  on- 
ward with  rapid  strides. 

"She  met  with   patience  all   the   long 

delay, 
For     martyr-like     was     her     insistent 

faith; 
Keeping  her  steadfast  purpose  day  by 

day." 

"What  shall  I  write  ?  How  shall 
I  write,"  write  of  one  whose  mcn:- 
ory  is  still  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  tl*- 
multitudes,  and  concerning  whom 
so  much  has  been  said  and  written 
in  the  most  glowing  terms?  Ytt  in 
all  humanity  and  out  of  my  nitense 
love  for  this  valiant  heroine  of 
many  battles,  although  she  v/as  a 
woman  who  loved  serenity  and 
peace,  I  will  write  what  mav  be 
given  ^""p  to  ^>ay. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  wrote  in  his 
opening  "Proeme"  to  "The  Light 
of  the  World/' 

It  shall  be  given  unto  thee!   "Do  this 

thing" 
Answered   the   Voice,    "Wash   thy   lips 

clean  and  sing!" 

Among  the  women  whos^:  his- 
tories have  been  handed  down 
through  the  ages,  and  those  cele- 
brated of  more  modern  times,  one 
need  have  no  hesitation  in  placing 
Susan  B.  Anthony.  Her  wonder- 
ful power  to  sway  the  multitude  re- 
minds me  of  no  other  in  history 
than  Savonarola.  This  gift  did  not 
consist  in  choice  of  words,  or 
phrases.  Miss  Anthony  never  dealt 
in  platitudes,  or  borrowed  from  her 
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associates.  She  was  strictly  orig- 
inal, simplicity  personified  in  this 
respect  as  well  as  in  her  style  of 
dress  and  living.  She  had  inherit- 
ed a  little  of  the  sweet,  mild  Quaker 
ways  of  the  old-fashioned  regime, 
perhaps,  but  taken  all  in  all,  she 
was  her  own  individual  self,  not 
easily  disconcerted  even  with  fail- 
ures or  disappointments.  She 
could  be  gracious  and  even  kind 
when  "her  girls"  as  she  called  them, 
were  righteously  indignant  to- 
wards those  who  had  ignored  her 
when  honor  was  her  due.  I  recall 
one  particular  occasion  when  sev- 
eral of  the  ladies  present  felt  Miss 
Anthony  (their  General)  had  been 
very  indifferently  treated  by  men 
who  should  have  been  proud  to 
show  her  honor.  A  number  of  us 
were  sitting  at  dinner  in  the  Ebbitt 
hotel,  Washington,  and  were  dis- 
cussing the  slight  to  Miss  Anthony. 
She  looked  down  from  the  head  of 
the  table  and  said  in  her  most  se- 
rene manner, 

"I'm  glad  that  my  young  wo- 
men know  when  I've  been  insulted 
if  I  don't  know  it  myself."  Silence 
fell  upon  all :  there  was  no  more  to 
say. 

The  world  is  richer  because  of 
the  beautiful  life,  character,  and  ex- 
ample of  Susan  I>.  Anthony.  The 
nation  does  well  to  heap  honors  and 
build  lasting  monuments  to  her 
who  has  made  such  a  brilliant  rec- 
ord for  heroism  and  loyalty  to  a 
cau.se.  which,  when  she  espoused  it, 
was  decidedly  unpopular,  and,  one 
might  add,  without  precedent,  or 
prestige.  Miss  Anthony  gave  to 
equal -suffrage  not  only  her  best  ef- 
forts and  most  ardent  endeavors, 
but  she  gave  herself,  with  all  her 
noble  (jualities  of  head  and  heart. 
Firm  as  the  "Rock  of  Ages,"  she 
planted  her  feet  upon  the  corner- 
stone of  the  structure  commenced 
by  the  Pilgrim  fathers  when  they 
frviio-ht  for   freedom  of  conscience, 


and  in  this  age  of  the  larger  devel- 
opment of  humanity,  this  brave, 
heroic  woman  included  all  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  land.  Neither 
race,  nor  color  were  excluded; 
there  was  no  privileged  class,  in  her 
category.  All  were  to  be  free; 
there  must  be  no  slaves  in  these 
L'nited  States. 

Her  anti-slavery  work  began 
when  she  was  a  very  young  woman, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  w^ho  believe  in  des- 
tiny, that  Miss  Anthony  was  bom 
for  the  work  of  a  reformer  and 
philanthropist.  She  may  have  in- 
lierited  much  of  a  lofty  nature  and 
patriotic  tendencies,  for  she  comes 
of  the  best  New  England  stock ;  yet 
heredity  is  not  all.  There  are  men 
and  w^omen  born  into  the  world  at 
certain  periods  of  time  for  a  dis- 
tinctive purpose,  with  a  mission  to 
fulfill  for  their  fellow  men.  Their 
])athway  is  not  smoothed  for  them, 
they  have  obstacles  to  overcome, 
not  only  difficult,  but  new  and 
distasteful,  perhaps,  to  their  nearest 
and  dearest  kindred  and  friends. 
They  are  the  pioneers  through  new 
fields  of  advanaemsent,  the  path- 
finders to  growth  and  culture,  pos- 
sessing the  attributes  of  faithful  en- 
durance, firmness,  steadfastness 
and  integrity. 

Her.  long  life  abounds  with 
varied  experiences  and  struggles 
for  the  right,  but  is  fraught  with 
triumphs  that  mark  her  career  and 
standing  in  later  life,  clear-cut  in 
the  midst  of  errors  and  misrepre- 
sentations. 

Almost  unaided  and  alone,  at 
times,  she  heralded  truths  with 
which  her  understanding  was 
quickened,  even  though  they  were 
unacceptable.  She,  years  ago. 
ploughed  the  rough  way  and  sowed 
the  seed  that  has  taken  deep  root, 
and  has  since  sprung  up  here  and 
there,  to  eventually  bear  good 
fruit.     She  had  arrived  at  a  stage 
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of  huiiian  achievement  in  trans- 
mitting the  highest  and  best  of  her 
own  nature  to  those  with  whom 
she  mingled,  and  she  expressed  un- 
consciously perhaps  the  reality  of 
her  ideals.  She  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  spirit  with  w-hich  she 
was  endowed,  enriched  and  ex- 
panded ;  the  result  of  a  fixed  pur- 
pose to  help  mankind.  Miss  An- 
thony had  culled  from  the  "Uook 
of  Life."  She  knew  h«)W  to  take 
advantage  of  the  teaching  from 
within,  and  she  possessed  the  fac- 
ulty and,  above  all,  the  personal  en- 
ergy to  utilize  the  forces  at  hand. 
She  was  spoken  of  as  a  practical 
woman.  She  was  nuich  more  than 
practical.  She  |:M:)ssessed  those 
higher  attributes  of  soul  lliat  made 
her  intensely  lovable  and  that  called 
into  action  the  best  and  rarest  im- 
pulses in  others  who  came  within 
her  environment.  Her  presence  in 
an  assembly  seemed  to  impart  cour- 
age and  confidence,  and  strengthen 
the  faith  of  the  audience  in  the 
cause  she  advocated. 

Ft  would  be  difficuh  for  our 
young  people  today  to  realize  the 
conditions  of  S(Kiety  and  the  ])rim- 
itive  educational  advantages,  at  the 
time  of  Miss  Anthony's  girlhood. 
The  changes  wnmght  since  then  are 
marvelous  and  nnich  credit  is  due 
this  brave  woman,  wlu)  had  the 
crniragc  to  face  the  situation  and 
stand  boldlv  forth  in  defense  of 
education  f(»r  girls,  and  e(|ual  priv- 
ileges for  both  sexes. 

.Miss  Anthony  begun  her  pnl^lic 
life  as  a  teacher  in  a  (Juaker  faniilv 
for  one  dollar  a  week  and  Imard. 
Afterwards  when  she  was  reciiving 
eight  dollars  a  month,  while  meti 
received  from  $J4  to  $40,  slu-  wa> 
taught  her  first  lessi>n  in  w Milan's 
rights.  During  the  fifteen  year- 
she  devoted  to  teaching  slu-  made 
many  strong  pleas  f(»r  the  reo»g- 
nition  of  equal  right^i  fnr  wnmen,  in 


all  honors  and  res|X)nsibilities,  and 
ft.)r  higher  wages.  About  the  same 
time  the  anti-slavery  agitation  be- 
gan and  the  Anthonys  and  other 
fannlies  adjacent  took  an  active  part 
in  the  movement.  Miss  Anthony 
joined  in  the  activity  lK)th  for  anti- 
slavery  and  temperance.  She  was 
made  secretary  of  the  Daughters  of 
Temf)erance.  At  a  suj)per  given  by 
this  society  she  made  her  first  plat- 
form address  on  the  ((uestion. 
When  she  was  teaching  in  the  acad- 
emy she  was  signalized  by  the  vil- 
lagers as  "the  smartest  woman  in 
C'anajaharie.  This  was  in  1846.  In 
1832  she  was  seiU  by  the  Daughters 
of  Temperance  to  a  state  mass 
meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance 
at  Albany.  During  a  discussion 
among  the  men  she  rose  to  s|)eak, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  do  it.  I 
have  heard  her  tell  the  story  more 
than  once  in  her  own  humorous 
style.  The  women  present  were 
horrified  and  indignant  and  called 
her,  "the  lx»ld  thing."  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  meeting  with  all  the 
dignity  he  c«)ul<l  command  informed 
her,  that  wnnien  were  not  expected 
tn  sf)eak  in  meetings  but  only  to  be 
sfK-ctatnrs.  lie  meant  U)  settle  the 
(jUt>ti«ni  forever  but  the  rebuke 
acted  like  a  firebrand  t<»  one  of 
.^^nsan's  temperament,  and  she 
marched  out  of  the  hall,  half  a  doz- 
en others  following,  ti»  the  resi- 
dence of  Lydia  .Mott.  a  con>in  of 
Lncretia  Motl.  where  the\  held  an 
indignali'Mi  meeting.  Tliev  deci<led 
to  call  a  \\oinan*>  teniju  ranee  meet- 
ing, tbr  next  evening  in  <»ne  «»f  the 
elnnvbes.  and  Tln»nias  Wcv*).  a  li fe- 
ll »ng  friend  ^f  Mi>,-  Anthony's.  pu]»- 
li-lied  n"tiei-  of  it  in  h\^  paper. 

It  \\a-  during  tlie-i'  \ears  «.f  ac- 
tive wiTk  that  Mi>-  Anlli'Htv  deter- 
niiii«-d  t'>  wi.rk  fMr  gn-aler  fri-edoin 
f'ii-  WMimn.  and  decided  that  in  or- 
der III  -ue<"erd  tln-\  nni-l  have  the 
privileL:e  of  the  franchise.  She  al- 
lied herself  with  the  suft'rage  move- 
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ment,  leaving  other  reforms  large- 
ly to  her  co-workers.  About  the 
same  time  she  met  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  formed  the  friendship 
that  continued  until  Mrs.  Stanton's 
death. 

At  a  state  teachers'  convention 
held  in  Rochester  in  1853,  Miss  An- 
thony claimed  the  privilege  of 
speaking.  There  were  many  women 
teachers  present,  but  none  of  them 
had  a  word  to  offer.  The  question 
under  discussion  was  "Why  is  the 
profession  of  teaching  not  as  much 
respected  as  that  of  lawyers,  doc- 
tors and  ministers?"  A  lively  de- 
bate followed.  Miss  Anthony's  re- 
quest to  be  heard  was  at  last  grant- 
ed.   She  said, 

*'Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 
I  have  listened  with  attention  to 
your  discussion  and  I  do  not  think 
you  comprehend  the  cause  of  this 
disrespect  for  teachers.  So  long  as 
society  says  woman  has  not  the 
brains  to  be  a  lawyer,  a  preacher,  or 
a  doctor,  but  has  sufficient  brains  to 
be  a  teacher,  do  you  not  see  that 
every  man  of  you,  who  condescends 
to  teach  school  actually  acknowl- 
edges that  he  has  no  more  brains 
than  a  woman  ?" 

There  was  no  vacation  from 
work  for  Miss  Anthony  from  1852 
until  she  finally  broke  down  during 
this  last  winter.  There  was  no 
great  reform  advanced  for  the  up- 
lifting of  humanity  in  which  she 
was  not  actively  interested.  To  the 
very  last  she  strongly  advocated 
co-education.  She  prepared  and 
read  a  paper  in  Troy,  New  York,  in 
1856,  that  called  forth  from  the 
ablest  members  of  the  convention 
their  views  on  the  question.  Mr. 
Hazeltine  said,  "While  I  admit  the 
power  and  talent  of  your  report,  I 
would  rather  see  a  daughter  of 
mine  buried  beneath  the  sod,  than 
to  stand  before  a  promiscuous  audi- 
ence   and   utter   such   sentiments." 


Supt.  Randall  standing  by  replied, 
"And  I  should  be  proud  if  I  had  a 
daughter  able  to  do  it." 

In  the  winter  of  1857-8,  Miss 
Anthony  did  her  hardest  and  most 
effective  work  to  aid  the  cause  of 
anti-slavery.  At  this  period  she  was 
assisted  bv  William  Lloyd  Garnson, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Parker  Pillsbury 
and  other  famous  abolitionists. 

In  the  winter  of  1861,  she 
planned  a  series  of  meetings  to  be- 
gin at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Whenever 
Miss  Anthony  and  her  little  band 
appeared,  however,  they  were 
hissed,  mobbed,  and  their  voices 
drowned  with  cri^s  and  groans. 
Ruffians  smoked,  swore  and  turned 
off  the  gas,  took  possession  of  the 
platform  and  offered  every  kind  of 
indignity,  but  Miss*  Susan  B.  did 
not  abandon  her  plans.  One  of  the 
most  trying  experiences  occurred 
in  Rochester,  her  home  city.  Ev- 
ery meeting  was  attempted  accor- 
ing  to  schedule.  Undaunted  this 
one  woman  stood  alone  calling 
upon  the  mayor  and  the  police  to 
disperse  the  mob,  which  they  could 
not,  or  would  not  do.  At  Syracuse 
she  faced  a  raging,  drunken  mob, 
which  threw  rotten  eggs;  pistols 
and  knives  were  brandished,  and 
she  was  finally  forced  from  the  hall. 

To  relate  how  she  trudged  from 
door  to  door,  to  secured  signatures 
to  petitions  for  the  ballot  and  equal 
property  rights  for  women,  and  en- 
countered some  of  the  most  scath- 
ing insults  of  her  whole  career 
would  be  too  long  a  story. 

Early  in  1863  Miss  Anthony  and 
her  colleague,  Mrs.  Stanton,  issued 
a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  loval 
women  of  the  nation ;  and  on  May 
Ta,  an  immense  audience  met  in  the 
Church  of  the  Puritans  in  New 
York  City.  A  Woman's  National 
Loyal  League  was  formed  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  and 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  equai 
rights  for  women. 
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For  nearly  two  years  and  a  half, 
Miss  Anthony  was  interested  in  the 
publication  of  the  ''Revolution,"  a 
newspaper  in  New  York  City.  It 
was  edited  by  Mrs.  Stanton  and 
Parker  Pillsbur}'  and  caused  great 
commotion,  although  the  contribu- 
tors were  among  the  brightest  in- 
tellects of  the  day. 

Financially  it  was  not  a  success 
so  Miss  Anthony  went  back  to  the 
lecture  field,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  paying  off  the  debt  of  $10,000 
with  her  own  earnings.  The  en- 
terprise was  a  tender  memory  for 
her,  and  she  preserved  a  complete 
file  of  the  paper  as  long  as  she 
lived. 

In  1871,  Miss  Anthony  in  com- 
pany with  Mrs.  Stanton  crossed  the 
continent  to  California,  and  visited 
Utah  en  route.  These  ladies  lec- 
tured in  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  Old 
Tabernacle.  It  was  there  I  first 
saw  and  heard  them.  There  are 
many     ver>'     interesting     personal 


things  concerning  these  world-fa- 
mous women,  I  should  like  to  tell- 
but  this  article  is  already  very  long. 
Miss  Anthony  has  been  connected 
with  all  the  greatest  movements 
that  concern  women.  At  all  times 
she  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure, 
and  in  later  years  has  received  great 
honors  in  America,  and  in  foreign 
lands,  and  above  all  else  has  won 
the  true  love  of  the  people  wherever 
she  was  known. 

On  Sunday,  March  11,  1906,  she 
said  to  Miss  Shaw,  "To  think  I 
have  had  more  than  sixty-six  years 
of  hard  struggle  for  a  little  liberty 
and  then  to  die  without  it  seems 
cruel.'*  Dr.  Shaw  replied,  **Your 
legacy  will  be  freedom  for  all  wo- 
mankind after  you  are  gone.  Your 
splendid  struggle  has  changed  life 
for  all  women  everywhere."  Miss 
Anthony  responded,  **If  it  has  I 
have  lived  to  some  pur|K)se."  She 
died  March  13th,  1906. 


DAISIES. 

Josephine  Spencer. 

Who  does  not  knozv  that  the  daisies  phi\ 

Dozen  there  in  their  sheltered  nook, 

JVith  their  f^oiden  e\es  alert  all  da\ 

For  a  romp  zvith  the   rain,  or  the  racinii  brook, 

Hide-and-seek  with  the  li<;ht  that  falls 

In  pee  pin  (I  rays  thron^^h  their  zcillozc  zcalls. 

Or  pomp  zi'ith  the  moonbeams  .c<^v/ 

To  their  js^uileless  sport  Xnrse  Xature  lends 

Her  aid;  and  for  many  an  hour 

Her  troublesome  boys,  the  zcinds,  she  sends 

To  frolic  zvith  brook  and  Hozver. 

And  the  daisies,  like  spokes  of  a  fairy  zcheel. 

Whirl  round  as  the  zvinds  szdft  ta<^  the\  feel. 

Then  pelt  them  zi*ith   petal  shozver. 


JEWISH    NATIONALISM    IN    THE    DAYS 

OF   JESUS. 

Dr,  Jos,  M.  Tantier. 


When  the  Jews  entered  the  Holy 
Land  under  the  leadership  of 
Joshua,  they  found  there  a  people 
idolatrous  and  immoral.  Indeed, 
idolatry  was  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  ancient  world.  That  tlie  people 
of  Israel  might  not  succumb  to  its 
baneful  influences,  the  most  rigid 
requirements  were  put  upon  them 
to  enforce  their  separation  from  the 
nations  with  which  they  constantly 
came  in  contact. 

After  the  return  of  Israel  from 
the  Babylonian  exile,  the  pent  up 
ardor  of  the  exiles  manifested  it- 
self in  the  most  scrupulous  adher- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
Rut  the  law  itself  was  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  nor  did  it  lay 
upon  the  people  a  heavier  burden 
than  they  could  bear.  It  is  quite 
easy,  however,  to  understand  how 
a  system  of  jurisprudence  would 
gradually  develop  by  the  necessities 
of  putting  an  interpretation  upon 
the  law.  The  Sabbath  day  must  be 
kept  holy.  What  therefore  in  a 
technical  sense  constituted  a  viola- 
tion of  the  commandment  became 
with  the  rabbis  a  hair-splitting 
question.  The  doing  of  twenty-nine 
things  constituted  work,  and  into 
one  or  the  other  of  these  twenty- 
nine  acts  was  divided  all  human 
conduct  which  might  be  considered 
in  violation  of  the  commandment. 
W^hen  Israel  came  in  contact  with 
nations  already  indifferent  to  all 
Sabbatical  ideas,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  necessary  it  was  for  the  former 
to  draw  marked  distinctions. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  factor 
in  develooing  the  intense  national- 
ism of  ancient  Israel  and  creating 
a  barrier  between  it  and  the  rest  of 
mankind   was  their   conception   of 


Jehovah  and  through  Him  the  call- 
ing of  Abraham.  This  made  them 
a  peculiar  people,  a  people  of  high 
ideals  and  of  exclusive  worship. 
Departure  from  that  worship  was  a 
defilement.  As  the  land  was  sacred 
to  Israel  as  a  land  of  promise,  its 
dust  might  be  defiled  by  the  dust  of 
idolatrous  nations.  There  grew  up 
in  time  a  very  complex  system  of 
defilement  that  taxed  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  rabbis  to  define.  There 
was  not  only  the  defilement  of  the 
land,  there  was  defilement  of  the 
sacrifices,  defilement  of  the  food, 
defilement  of  the  clothing,  defile- 
ment of  utensils,  and  defilement  of 
the  touch. 

So  many  hair-  splitting  require- 
ments of  the  law  had  reference  to 
the  contact  of  the  Jews  with  the 
surrounding  nations  that  in  course 
of  time  Judaism  bristled  all  over 
with  sharn-pointed  differences 
which  constituted  a  sort  of  defense 
against  every  phase  of  outside  life, 
which  was  all  denominated  heathen- 
ism. These  differences  in  time  be- 
came so  numerous  and  so  sharp  that 
every  jx)int  of  contact  was  not  only 
painful,  but  in  time  engendered  fes- 
tering: sores.  When  the  Jews  came 
more  and  more  under  heathen  rule, 
these  sharp-pointed  differences  ir- 
ritated foreign  rulers  until  finally 
Aristophanes  undertook  to  make 
the  lews  like  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  compelling  the  abandonment  of 
their  religion.  The  worship  of  Je- 
hovah was  declared  intolerable. 
The  Law  and  the  Prophets  was 
burned  or  otherwise  destroyed 
wherever  the  book  could  be  found. 
The  private  rights  of  the  home 
were  desecrated.  The  Tews  who 
would  maintain  some  semblance  of 
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their  former  worship  were  hunted 
down  like  wild  beasts. 

The  avtempt  to  root  out  the  ob- 
noxious system  of  Judaism  gave 
rise  to  a  national  spirit  of  desper- 
ation which  resulted  in  the  upris- 
ing of  the  Maccabees  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  Jewish  worship. 
If  the  Jews  before  these  wars  of 
the  Maccabees  were  tenacious  of 
the  religious  rites  and  national  se- 
.  elusion,  they  were  doubly  so  after 
the  wars;  indeed,  the  triumphs  of 
the  Maccabees  added  something  to 
the  haughtiness  of  the  Jews  in  their 
contempt  for  heathenism. 

Though  the  Jews  were  excessive- 
ly intolerant  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward foreigners,  they  were  really 
more  intolerant  toward  one  anoth- 
er. Moral  qualifications  paled  be- 
fore a  knowledge  of  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  law.  Their  relations 
with  Ichovah  became  a  compact  be- 
tween Him  and  them.  If  they  com- 
plied with  all  the  detailed,  complex, 
and  technical  requirements  of  the 
law,  Jehovah  was  bound  to  keep 
His  promise.  They  would  be  vic- 
torious if  they  could  maintain 
scrupulously  every  provision  of  the 
law.  Of  course,  that  could  not  be 
done  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
cumbersome  details.  The  ignorant, 
therefore,  were  in  a  pitiful,  if  not 
helpless,  condition.  ' 

To  the  ignorant,  however,  there 
was  held  out  the  comforting 
thought  that  however  much  they 
missed  because  they  did  not  know 
the  law,  great  virtues  would  be  at- 
tributed to  them  because  they  were 
the  children  of  Abraham.  A  mea- 
sure of  righteousness  was  imputed 
to  them  on  that  account.  Then 
again,  those  untutored  in  the  letter 
of  the  law  would  find  some  support 
bv  a  careful  adherence  to  the  words 
of  the  rabbis,  whose  favor  with  Je- 
hovah, Pharisaical  conceit  would 
not  permit  them  to  doubt. 


FRAGMENTS. 

Self-made  men? — Well,  yes.  Of 
course  everybody  likes  and  respects 
self-made  men.  It  is  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter to  be  made  in  that  way  than  not 
be  made  at  all.  Are  any  of  you  young- 
er people  old  enough  to  remember  that 
Irishman's  house  on  the  marsh  at 
Cambridgeport,  which  house  he  built 
from  drain  to  chimney-top  with  his 
own  hands?  It  took  him  a  good  many 
years  to  build  it,  and  one  could  see  that 
it  was  a  little  out  of  plumb,  and  a  lit- 
tle wavy  in  outline,  and  a  little  queer 
and  uncertain  in  general  aspect.  A 
regular  hand  could  certainly  have  built 
a  better  house;  but  it  was  a  very  good 
house  for  a  "self-made"  carpenter's 
house,  and  people  praised  it,  and  said 
how  remarkably  well  the  Irishman  had 
succeeded.  They  never  thought  of 
praising  the  fine  block  of  houses  a  lit- 
tle farther  on. 

Your  self-made  man,  whittled  into 
shape  with  his  own  jackknife,  deserves 
more  credit,  if  that  is  all,  than  the 
regular  engine-turned  article,  shaped 
by  the  most  approved  pattern,  and 
French- polished  by  society  and  travel. 
But  as  to  say  that  one  is  every  way  the 
equal  of  the  other,  that  is  another  mat- 
ter.    •     •     •     • 

No,  my  friends,  I  go  (always,  other 
things  being  equal)  for  the  man  that 
inherits  family  traditions  and  the  cu- 
mulative humanities  of  at  least  four  or 
five  generations.  Above  all  things,  as 
a  child,  he  should  have  tumbled  about 
in  a  library.  All  men  are  afraid  of 
books,  that  have  not  handled  them 
from  infancy.  Do  you  suppose  our  dear 
professor  over  there  ever  read  Poll 
Synopsis,  or  consulted  Castelli  Lexicon, 
while  he  was  growing  up  to  their 
stature?  Not  he;  but  virtue  passed 
through  the  hem  of  their  parchment 
and  leather  garments  whenever  he 
touched  them,  as  the  previous  drugrs 
sweated  through  the'  bat's  handle  in 
the  Arabian  story.  I  tell  you  he  is  at 
home  wherever  he  smells  the  invigor- 
ating fragrance  of  Russia  leather.  No 
self-made  man  feels  so.  One  may,  it 
is  true,  have  all  the  antecedents  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  yet  be  a  boor  or  a 
shabby  fellow.  One  may  have 
none  of  them,  and  yet  be  fit  for  coun- 
cils and  courts.  Then  let  them  change 
places.  Our  social  arrangement  has 
this  great  beauty,  that  its  strata  shift 
up  and  down  as  they  change  specific 
gravity,  without  being  clogged  by  lay- 
ers'of  prescription.  But  I  still  insist 
on  my  democratic  liberty  of  choice, 
and  I  go  for  the  man  with  the  gallery 
of  family  portrLiit.*^  against  the  one 
with  the  twenty-five  cent  daguerreo- 
type, unless  I  find  out  that  the  last  is 
the  better  of  the  two. — Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  in  the  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table. 


A    TENNIS    ••RACKET/' 

Marian  Adams, 


Scene. — A  lawn  tennis  court. 
During  the  colloquy  the  balls  fly 
back  and  forth  continuously;  the 
words,  at  internals  only. 

She,     "Ready!  One;  two!'' 

He,  "Fifteen— Love."  [Accent- 
ing the  last  word  a^  if  it  were  a 
term  of  address,] 

She.  "Irony  will  not  win  this 
game." 

He.     "Which  game?" 

She.  "How  many  are  you  play- 
ing:?" 

He.  "The  question  is  rather, 
how  many  are  you  playing." 

Sh^,  "I  mean  this  game  of  ten- 
nis." 

He.     "You  evade  my  question." 

She,  "Well,  there  are  games 
and  games." 

He.     "Golf,  for  instance?" 

She.  "Yes,  I  play  golf  some- 
times." 

He,  "Exactly.  You  play  golf 
sometimes — with  Bob." 

She.  "And  tennis,  very  often — 
with  you." 

He.  "Which  game  do  you  like 
best?" 

She,     "I  win  oftener  at  tennis." 

He.  "Does  that  mean  you  are 
more  interested  in  the  game?" 

She,  "Not  necessarily.  It  might 
be  that  I  am  less  interested  in  the 
player." 

He.  "Or  it  might  be  that  you 
have  more  chance  to  hit  back." 

She,  "Greater  provocation,  you 
should  say." 

He.  "But  golf  does  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  afford  so  many 
possibilities." 

She.     "For  repartee,  you  mean?" 

He,     "For  analysis." 

She.  "Do  you  consider  analysis 
so  essential?" 

He.     "Certainly,    and    you,    too. 


must  have  considered  it  essential  or 
you  would  not  have  become  so 
skilled  in  the  art." 

She.  "If  I  have  acquired  such 
skill  it  is  since  I  have  been  playing 
tennis." 

He.  "Have  you  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  making  nice  discriminations 
since  then  ?" 

She.  "Yes,  and  the  need  of 
drawing  fine  distinctions." 

He.     "Without  a  difference?"     . 

She.  "With  this  difference: 
This  is  tennis ;  the  other  is  golf." 

He,  "You  play  tennis,  I  infer, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  skill  in 
— well  let  us  say  for  the  sake  of 
skill.    Why  do  you  play  golf?" 

She,  "As  a  rest  from  tennis— 
a  change,  you  know." 

He.  "A  change —  in  the  play- 
ers?" 

She.     "And  the  possibilities." 

He.  "It  is  that  question  of  pos- 
sibilities that  I  wish  to  settle.  Will 
you  play  golf  tomorrow  with  me?" 

She,  "Certainly,  if  Bob  doesn't 
mind  changing  to  tennis." 

He.  "No,  on  second  thought, 
it's  too  risky.  Bob  might  be  look- 
ing out  for  possibilities,  too.  Well, 
tennis  is  good  enough  for  me.  Did 
you  see  where  that  ball  went?" 

The  game  is  interrupted  while 
they  search  in  the  shrubbery  for  the 
lost  ball. 


Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven; 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek. 
'Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head! 

—Scott's  "Lady  of  the  lAke." 
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••THE  LAST  THE  BEST/* 


Mela, 


"Stanley  Morton  you  ought  to  be 
the  happiest  laddie  on  this  great 
swinging  planet,  and  here  you  are, 
instead  of  being  grateful  for  your 
blessings,  sighing  and  crying  over 
your  trials,  as  though  life  had  no 
higher  duty  than  to  wear  a  counte- 
nance of  midnight  gloom,  and  to 
cultivate  a  temperament  clouded 
with  indigo." 

They  made  a  fine  picture,  these 
two  friends,  as  they  sat  together  on 
the  broad  veranda  where  the  Sep- 
tember sun  shone  warmest,  he,  laz- 
ily swinging  in  a  hammock  with  a 
cushion  shielding  his  face  from 
the  dancing  sunbeams,  and  saving 
him  the  necessity  of  dragging  his 
hat  brim  over  his  dream  filled  eyes ; 
she,  looking  at  the  long  lazy  figure 
of  the  man  and  wondering  how  it 
was  possible  for  so  much  solid 
manliness  to  be  hidden  beneath  the 
careless,  indifferent  attitude  of  her 
friend. 

He  shifted  the  screening  cushion 
that    he    might   see   her  face  and 
watch    a    gleam   of   sunlight  that 
played  about  her,  making  the  violet 
eyes   seem  dark  as  the  depths   of 
disturbed      water.      Suddenly    he 
pushed  Ve  cushion  back,  and  arose. 
Thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets he  walked  over  to  her  low  rock- 
er, and  stood  in  easy  grace  before 
the  accusing  maid  waiting  for  fur- 
ther condemnation. 

"You  really  are  not  what  I 
thougfht  you,"  went  on  the  girl.  "If 
you  will  forget  to  be  a  man,  and 
let  the  wish  to  go  to  South  Africa 
^d  be  killed  among  savages  enter 
your  heart  just  because — well  be- 
cause"— 


''Well,  June,  you  see  a  man  can 
stand  anything  in  the  way  of  hard- 
ships or  hunger  if  it  comes  to  him ; 
but  when  a  girl — /' 

**So  it  really  is  a  girl  then.  I 
guessed  as  much  but  until  this  min- 
ute I  was  not  sure.*' 

Tune  Carew's  eyes  laughed  up  at 
him  with  just  the  faintest  gleam  of 
mischief,  as  she  laid  her  embroidery 
on  her  knees  and  faced  him  for  his 
confession. 

**Now  June,  for  'old  sake's  sake' 
be  good,  you  know,  and  help  a  fel- 
low. 

With  her  whole  face  breaking 
into  a  slow  amused  smile,  June  lay 
back  in  her  rocker  and  folded  her 
hands  in  mock  gravity. 

'*You  needn't  smile  like  that  and 
look  so  grandmotherly;  I  tell  you 
this  is  a  serious  case  and  needs  all 
of  your  best  judgment,  Mam.*  Its 
not  one  of  the  old  kind.  I'm  afraid 
I'm  hit  fair  and  square  this  time." 

"My  dear  boy — is  it  possible?  I 
seem  to  have  a  dim  remembrance  of 
some  four  or  five  similar  confes- 
sions. I'm  afraid  my  faith  in  you 
is  suffering  a  decline." 

'That's  just  it!  I  want  you  to 
believe  in  me  for  good  and  all, 
June,  that's  why  I'm  telling  you 
about  this  thing.  You  see  Virginia 
Redding  is  so — " 

"O  Stan!  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  have  gone  and  proposed  to 
Miss  Redding  do  you?"  and  June 
sat  up  with  a  start  while  her  face 
lost  all  its  bantering  playfulness. 

"No,  I  haven't  gone  and  pro- 
posed to  Miss  Redding.  That's 
just  where  the  bother  steps  in.     If 
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only  a  fellow  could  pay  court  with- 
out bein^  (lubl)e(l  a  snob !" 

*'My  friend,  how  many  times  in 
the  course  of  our  knowing  each 
other  do  you  want  a  candid  state- 
ment— " 

"Just  drop  the  candid  statement, 
like  a  good  fellow,  and  tell  me  if 
you  think  I  might  succeed  in  find- 
ing favor  in  Miss  Redding's  eyes, 
or  is  she  too  nnich  a  'fixed  star?' 

"Well  Stan,  if  you  want  my 
honest  opinion — I'm  afraid  you're 
too  lazy  to  win  anv  girl's  favor,  and 
you  know  Miss  Redding's  must  be 
won.  But  try — by  all  means  try! 
You  may  perhaps  forget  your  be- 
setting sin,  and  wake  up  for  once!" 

June's  eyes  sparkled,  and  the 
light  of  mischief  was  beginning  to 
creep  back  again  as  she  watched 
her  companion  slowly  twisting  and 
untwisting  her  bright  silks. 

She  and  Stanley  Morton  had 
been  friends  since  childhood.  They 
had  agreed  and  disagreed  as  chil- 
dren :  sat  side  by  side  in  the  old 
brown  schoolhouse;  had  played  at 
lovers  in  their  growing  up  years, 
and  now  at  the  beginning  of  their 
young  man,  and  maidenhood 
thought  they  knew  each  other. 
June  liked  this  careless  youth  who, 
having  discovered  some  of  his  per- 
sonal charms,  was  given  to  vanity, 
because  she  knew  that  in  spite  of 
his  nonchalant  bearing,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  much  sought  after 
by  '*the  crowd"  and  approved  of  by 
their  elders,  still  at  heart  he 
was  a  son  that  any  mother 
might  be  proud  of.  Her 
thoughts  sli])])cd  back  to  some 
of  her  girlhood  frolics,  which  this 
brown  eved  bov  had  shared,  and 
lingered  for  one  long  minute  over  a 
certain  day  when  she  had  celebrat- 
ed her  sixteenth  birthday.  She  and 
Stan  had  gone  up  to  the  hillside, 
glowing  in  autumn  haze  of  gold  and 
crimson ;  and  there  had  sworn  sol- 
emnly alwavs  to  be  friends,  and  in 


token  of  their  pledge  he  had  gath- 
ered two  tinv  acorns  as  a  symbol  oi 
the  strength  and  sturdiness  of  their 
new-made  compact.  A  sigh  slipped 
through  her  lips  as  she  thought 
how  sacredlv  she  had  cherished  the 
little  acorn.  She  wondered  if 
Stan  ever  remembered  or  thought 
of  that  day. 

The  little  sigh  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. He  leaned  far  back  in  a  chair, 
his  hat  brim  well  over  his  eves  as  he 
watched  the  girl  slowly  pull  her  silk 
through  the  embroidered  leaf  and 
smooth  it  down  with  a  dainty  mo- 
tion. Reaching  over  he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  work  and  said  softly, 

"Do  vou  remember  some  of  the 
good  times  we  used  to  have  to- 
gether. June?" 

Lifting  her  eyes,  she  met  his 
frank  gaze  though  her  cheeks  sud- 
denly crimsoned  as  she  nodded  her 
head  in  replv. 

"Sometimes  I  wish  the  old  days 
would  come  back ;"  he  continued- — 
"the  davs  when  T  used  to  call  you 
'Midget'  and  pull  your  braids,  and 
laujj^h  when  the  tears  came.  You 
would  erow  so  angry,  and  make 
such  awful  faces  at  me  and  call  me 
*Tommv'  because  I  especially  hated' 
the  name.  George!  but  it  seems. 
onlv  ycsterdav  and  you  still  might. 
n^ake  faces  at  me  anv  moment.'' 

^une's  heart  gave  a  responsive 
throb  at  the  recollection,  but  rismg 
quickly  she  folded  her  work. 

"Xow  Stan — its  quite  time  for 
you  to  go.  You  have  wasted  a 
whole  afternoon  and  have  profited* 
nothing.  Be  a  good  child  and  take 
vour  heart's  sorrows  home,  because- 
T  have  an  appointment  with  the 
eirls  and  there  is  just  time  to  make- 
it." 

He  turned  surprised  at  the  quick 
change  of  manner,  though  they 
had  never  stood  on  ceremony  with- 
each  other.  Then,  linking  his  arm 
in  hers,  a  smile  playing  about  his. 
mouth,  they  slowly  moved  to  the- 
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where,  bending  over  her  in 
the  old  teasing  tone  he  said, 

"How  do  you  know  I  have  profit- 
ed nothing?  I've  been  watching 
your  industry,  and  recalHng  some 
of  your  wholesome  lessons  of  the 
past,  and  thinking  how  very  pretty 
you  are  all  the  afternoon/' 

"Do  you  want  me  to  make  faces 
at  you  this  minute?'*  June  asked 
severely. 

"Don't  care  if  you  do/'  smiled  the 
boy  as  he  sauntered  down  the  path 
turning  to  lift  his  hat  to  her  as  the 
gate  clicked  behind  him. 

"It's  a  thousand  pities  that  boy 
doesn't  have  to  di^  for  his  bread 
and  butter.     It  would  be  the  mak- 
ing: of  a  much  nobler  man."     She 
slowly  turned  towards  the   house. 
"I  wonder — if  Stan  really  and  truly 
loves   Virginia   Redding!    Well,   I 
hope    she   makes   a   man  of  him." 
Meantime     Stanley     Morton     was 
slowly  walking  with  a  heap  of  puz- 
zling    questions    chasing    through 
his    brain.      **I   wonder   why  June 
doesn't  take  one  of  her  many  beaux 
and  settle  down.     I — George!    I'd 
give  my  best  horse  to  know  where 
her  heart  strays.     Fine  girl!  Aye! 
one  of  the  best  on  earth.     She'll 
make  some  man  happy.     Whew!" 
softly    whistled  the  young  gentle- 
man as  the  strength  of  a  new  idea 
almost     dazed    him!     "That    is  an 
idea!    E  Pluribus  Uniim — 'Out  of 
many-one.'        I       believe       you've 
thumped  your  besetting  sin— didn't 
she    call  it? — a  very  hard  rap  old 
fellow,  and  have  just  begun  to  live, 
but — well  I  truly  had  never  thought 
until    this   minute   that   little  June 
mi^ht  be  the  one/' 

September  slipped  away  and  Oc- 
tober folded  the  just  and  the  unjust 
alike  in  the  mystic  spell  of  her  cool 
crispy  mornings,  bright  sunny 
noons  and  frost  sprinkled  evenings. 
During  these  perfect  days  when  a 
fluny  of  snow  would  leafVe  the 
mountain  tops  white  and  gleaming 


and  the  sun  would  smile  in  a  self- 
satisfied  way  as  he  shot  his  radiant 
beams  at  Old  Earth,  Stanley  Mor- 
ton and  Virginia  Redding  were 
cultivating  a  very  pleasant  friend- 
ship. 

The  "crowd"  was  delighted  and 
took  especial  pains  to  privately  pal 
each  of  the  interested  individuals 
on  the  back  and  playfully  hint  of 
the  **might  he's."  But  they  were- 
somewhat  mystified  at  the  reception, 
their  good  wishes  received. 

June  Carew  had  planned  a  Hal- 
loween party  to  which  all  of  the 
crowd  were  bidden.  Ghostly  Jack- 
o-lanterns  glowed  from  dusky  cor- 
ners bathing  roomj^  and  merry- 
makers alike  in  golden  hues.  Ev- 
erywhere w^as  shadow,  gloaming, 
softest  twilight  or  blank  darkness 
that  mocked  at  any  who  had  not 
courage  to  try  his  fate  in  its  gloom 
wrapped  mysteries. 

A  pretty  retreat  was  established 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  on  the  up- 
per landing.  It's  soft  light  re- 
vealed festoons  of  falling  leaves, 
creeping  vines  and  leaf  strewn  car- 
pet. One  single  goblin,  plainly  of 
Jack-o  (lescension,  guarded  this 
nook.  In  an  obscure  corner  a  long 
oval  mirror  stood  ready  to  reveal 
the  face  of  one's  tardy  lover  if 
only  she  had  courage  to  light  a  sin- 
gle taper  and  look  within  the  glass. 

June  had  slipped  away  from  the 
crowd  and  was  curled  up  m  a  big 
chair  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway, 
vyith  a  face  full  of  wistful  longing. 
She  had  a  foolish  big  desire  to  run 
up  stairs  and  peep  into  the  fateful 
mirror.  She  knew  it  was  silly,  but 
her  heart  cried  out  for  something — 
something — she  hardly  knew  what. 
At  last,  giving  up  the  struggle,  she 
stole  up  the  steos  and  almost  before 
she  knew  it,  had  lighted  her  taper 
and  was  gazing  at  her  own  pretty 
reflection.  She  sighed  and  stood  a 
moment  in  dreamy  silence  when 
suddenly  she  was  startled  into  full 
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consciousness,  for  there — in  one 
corner  of  the  mirror — the  features 
growing  more  clear,  distinct,  and 
real  with  each  heart  beat,  was  the 
smiling  face  of  Stanley  Morton. 
She  shrank  back  with  a  little  gasp 
of  real  fear  and  almost  tumbled 
into  the  the  arms  of  the  young 
gentleman  himself.  His  eyes  were 
full  of  tenderness  as  he  gathered 
her  two  small  hands  in  his  and 
whispered, 

**Make  it  the  real  thing,  little 
girl,  and  say  you  love  me." 

But  June  a  sudden  flame  of  an- 
ger sweeping  over  her — now  that 
she  had  caught  her  breath,  and  had 
proved  her  scare  false  snatched  her 
hands  free  and  with  blazing  eyes 
faced  him, 

"Stanley  Morton,  I  hate  you." 

Then  turning  swiftly  she  crossed 
the  passage  and  w,as  lost  down  the 
back  stairs  into  the  region  of  the 
deserted  kitchen. 

**Why  did  he  play  with  me.  If  he 
only  knew — if  he  only  knew,"  she 
moaned. 

Stanley  Morton  sat  down  on  the 
top  step  with  a  muttered  exclama- 
tion of  wrath.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  struck  by  a  cyclone  when  he 
had  anticipated  a  foretaste  of  heav- 
en. "Why  is  it,"  he  growled,  "you 
never  know  where  to  find  a  wo- 
man? And  what  under  the  big 
creation  does  June  hate  me  for?" 
It  was  more  than  he  could  answer. 
Thus  while  two  hearts  were  puz- 
zling over  each  other  the  fairies 
and  goblins  were  leading  the  gay 
October,  all  decked  in  his  gor- 
geous garlands,  out  and  away — into 
the  past — where  he  could  wander 
at  will  into  oblivion. 

So  the  days  slipped  by  and  De- 
cember covered  all  things  in  a 
blanket  of  white.  Each  day  saw 
Virginia  and  Stanley  firmer  friends 
than  before.  The  crowd  fully  ex- 
pected  an   announcement   of   their 


betrothal.  One  snowy  morning 
Stan  sauntered  into  the  family  sit- 
ting room  where  his  sister  sat  read- 
ing. "I  say,  Yetta,  why  couldn't 
you  give  some  sort  of  a  party  or 
something?" 

"For  any  special  occasion,  little 
boy?"  she  asked  as  she  laid  down 
her  book. 

"Oh,  no !  Only  a  sort  of  an  an- 
nouncement Td  like  to  make — ^and 
something  that  will  bring  the  whole 
crowd  together — though  you  need- 
n't include  that  in  the  invitation." 

With  a  sisterly  pat  on  the  smooth 
brown  head  she  said,  "So  he  doesn't 
want  to  be  teased  about  his  sweet- 
heart doesn't  he?  Well,  he  just 
shan't  if  his  sister  can  help  it!" 

Stan  caught  and  held  the  soft 
fingers  as  he  laughed,  "Now,  sis,  I 
don't  care  a  button  for  all  the  teas- 
ing you  could  ever  imagine.  Just 
say  you'll  have  this  affair  Christ- 
mas day  and  my  happiness  will  be 
complete." 

"Why,  yes,  I  suppose  we  can;  I 
really  believe  we  will  all  enjoy  a 
party." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the 
crowd  was  invited  to  the  Morton 
home  for  Christmas  night. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening, 
snowy  and  white,  and  the  crowd 
came  for  fun.  As  they  were  ush- 
ered into  the  spacious  hall  each 
caught  the  Christmas  spirit  from 
the  beautiful  surroundings.  Holly 
everywhere,  and  hanging  from  the 
hall  lamp  boldly  challenging  all 
comers,  was  a  great  cluster  of  white 
berried  mistletoe  with  its  pale  green 
leaves. 

TIic  young  people  gathered  in 
the  cosy  library  for  preliminary 
numbers  and  it  was  here  that  Stan- 
ley undertook  to  make  his  an- 
nouncement. 

"I  say,  boys  and  girls  I  listen  to 
me;  I  want  to  announce  a  very 
happy 'event, — " 

"Oh     hear,    wait  a   minute,  son. 
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until  Virginia  comes  in  so  she  can 
share  tUs  congratulations,"  cried 
the  irrepressible  one  of  the  crowd. 

"Be  still,  you!"  warned  the  ora- 
tor. "Let  me  finish  my  story.  I 
wan't  to  tell  you  of  the  engagement 
of  Miss  Virginia  Redding  and  my 
old  chum,  Paul  Stoddard.  The- 
have  kept  all  this  a  secret  until  Paul 
should  have  finished  his  course  at 
colleee,  and  could  come  home. 
Never  mind  how  I  found  out  about 
it.  IVe  known  it  for  some  time. 
The  dear  bov  came  from  the  East 
last  night  and  I've  had  a  private  in- 
terview with  the  reunited  pair,  this 
very  day,  and  they've  promised  to 
join  us  tonight  if  you'll  all  remem- 
ber your  bringing  up  and  not  gape 
and  stare.  And  please  limit  your 
Questions  to  ten  a  breath." 

There  was  a  tremendous  out- 
burst of  applause  at  the  finish  and 
everybody  began-  to  speak  at  once. 

"I  move  you,"  cried  some  one, 
"that  we  make  these  culprits  suffer 
for  this  tremendous  imposition." 
"Them  is  all  our  sentiments!" 
wheezed  the  irrepressible  one. 

"I  propose,"  said  a  romantic 
Rirl,  "that  we  prepare  a  throne  and 
seat  these  two  thereon  while  we 
choose  partners  and  two  by  two  ap- 
proach on  bended  knee  to  offer  our 
congratulations." 

"Hear!  Hear!"  chorused  the 
crowd, 

Then  "Friends!  Romans!  Coun- 
tr>'nien !"  cried  their  host  springing 
upon  a  low  footstool  and  sweeping 
the  room  with  one  glance,  "let  us 
not  forget  our  social  obligations, 
but  proceed  in  all  stateliness  to  pre- 
pare for  the  grand  ceremonial. 
And  I  know  very  well  who  will  be 
my  partner,  if  I  can  find  her,"  he 
muttered  as  he  mixed  with  his 
chattering  guests. 

Stan's  little  footstool  oration  had 


had  a  double  purpose.  His  quick 
survey  of  the  room  had  failed  to 
show  him  June,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  setting  out  to  find  her. 

When  June  had  fairly  grasped 
the  meaning  of  Stanley's  words 
her  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat. 
She  felt  she  must  get  away  from 
the  noise,  that  she  might  listen  to 
its  happy  throbbings.  Catching  up 
a  big  white  shawl,  it  was  only  a  sec- 
ond until  she  found  herself  in  the 
bright  crisp  night  under  an  old  wal- 
nut tree  on  the  lawn. 

"Oh  June!  June!  you  are  a  sad 
little  excuse  for  a  lady.  Why  its 
positvely  scandalous  for  you  to  feel 
as  you  do."  But,  spite  of  the  severe 
renrimandine,  her  heart  sang  joy- 
ously on  and  her  cheeks  flushed 
with  the  great  weight  of  happiness 
that  seemed  to  press  about  her. 

And  thus  it  was  that  she  did  not 
hear  the  boy  as  he  came  toward  her. 
Moving  swiftly  he  reached  her  side 
and  taking  one  trembling  hand  he 
whispered, 

"June,  say  you  forgive  all  my 
sins  and  shortcomings  and  let's  be 
friends." 

And  Tune !  well,  no  need  to  tell ! 
A  very  smily  moon  slyly  winked  at 
old  Madam  Earth  when  no  one  was 
looking  and  kindly  refrained  from 
peeping  under  the  sheltering  wal- 
nut tree,  where  two  happy  young 
hearts  learned  the  old,  old,  story. 

"I  knew  you  were  mine,  sweet- 
heart, the  (lay  you  lectured  me 
about  'besetting  sins'  and  I've  ached 
to  tell  vou  so  ever  since." 

"But  Oh!  Stan—" 

"Never  mind,  little  girl, 

'The    first    the    worst,    the   second    the 

same. 
The   last  the  best  of  aH   the  game.'  " 

He  cried  gaily.  "I've  got  you  for 
keeps,  sweetheart,  and  that  means 
it  will  be  for-ever  and  ever." 


HINTS  ON  HEALTH  AND  ECONOMY   IN 
HOUSEKEEPING, 

Delia  I   Booth, 
BREAD    AND    BREAD    MAKING. 


The  first  and  most  Important  thing 
in  cooking  Is  always  to  have  good 
bread.  The  labor  of  making  poor 
bread  is  Just  about  the  same  as  that 
of  making  good  bread.  Certain  con- 
ditions bring  certain  results,  and  if 
the  conditions  for  good  bread  are  care- 
fully observed,  the  result  will  always 
be  the  same.  It  is  the  positive  duty 
of  every  housekeeper  to  find  out  thes.* 
conditions  and  see  that  they  are  prop- 
erly observed.  When  the  promised  re- 
sults are  obtained,  there  is  no  need 
of  one  crumb  of  bread  being  wasted, 
for  the  crumbs  from  cutting  bread, 
and  all  pieces  of  stale  bread,  may  be 
used  in  various  ways,  some  of  whloh 
have  been  given  and  others  will  fol- 
low. When  we  consider  the  amount  of 
labor  it  takes  to  produce  bread,  from 
the  time  the  seed  is  sown,  until  the 
baking  and  cutting  is  finished,  the  val- 
ue of  bread  should  be  appreciated  too 
much  to  have  any  of  it  thrown  away 
or  even  fed  to  animals.  From  an 
economical  standpoint  there  are  cheap 
er  foods  for  animals.  Economy  should 
be  observed  in  all  our  performances. 
If  we  do  not  need  it,  on  our  own  ac- 
count, there  are  many  who  are  in 
need  and  we  are  responsible  through 
the  teachings  of  our  Savior  that  none 
within  our  knowledge  suffer  for  food, 
clothing  or  shelter;  or  a  knowledge  of 
His  gospel. 

Flour. 

Bread  made  from  whole  wheat  flour 
is  accepted  as  the  standard  for  health 
and  nutritive  value,  other  kinds  for 
variety  and  Individual  needs.  Wheat 
is  composed  of  a  hard,  thin  outer 
coat  (or  bran),  a  soft  little  inner  lay- 
er of  cells,  and  a  central  while  .sub- 
stance chiefly  composed  of  starch.  The 
inner  coat  Is  the  richest  part  of  the 
grain  in  nitrogen,  and  furnishes  the 
food  for  muscle,  bone  and  brain.  The 
whiter  the  flour  the  less  nutritious  the 
bread,  hence  the  craving  for  meat  by 
persons  who  live  on  white  bread. 
With  delicate  children,  and  In  some 
in.stances  when  the  digestive  organs 
are  weak,  the  bran  portion  is  too 
stimulating  and  It  Irritates  the  diges- 
tive organs  so  that  the  food  passes 
on  too  soon — before  a.ssImIlatIon  is 
completed.  Many  young  and  grow- 
ing children  suffer  from  lack  of  the 
mineral  matter  contained  in  the  outer 
portion  of  the  wheat,  and  grow  up  with 
'^ctive    teeth   and   bones   and    weak 


tissues  and  muscles.  To  supply  this 
needed  element  for  children  with 
whom  the  coarse  flour  does  not  agree, 
bran  may  be  soaked  four  or  five  hours 
then  brought  to  a  boil,  strained  and 
thickened  with  corn  starch  or  white 
flour;  seasoned  with  salt  or  sugar  as 
preferred,  cooled  in  moulds  or  cups 
and  eaten  with  new  milk  or  cream. 
This  furnishes  a  good  dessert  for  brain 
workers  or  those  who  have  weakened 


Whole  Wheat  Bread. 

In  such  cases  the  bran  may  be 
soaked  in  warm  water  for  some  time 
and  the  water  used  in  makip.<;  the 
bread. 

Self  raised  or  Salt  Rising  bread 
may  be  made  from  bran  water  by 
keeping  the  mixture  quite  warm  until 
It  begins  to  ferment  or  work,  which 
will  be  in  from  four  to  six  hours  ac- 
.cordlng  to  the  degree  and  uniformity 
of  heat.  A  much  higher  temperature 
Is  required  than  for  yeast  batter.  When 
the  top  of  the  bran  and  water  is  cov- 
ered with  fine  foam,  strain  quickly 
into  a  can,  pitcher  or  bowl  that  has 
been  scalded,  to  be  perfectly  free  from 
anything  that  would  sour,  add  half  a 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  thicken  with 
warm  flour  to  a  batter  that  will  run 
from  the  spoon.  There  should  be  a 
quart  of  baiter.  Cover  and  keep  warm 
until  the  batter  has  increased  about 
one-half  Its  bulk.  The  odor  may  be- 
come offensive  If  the  batter  Is  allowed 
to  rise  too  long  but  still  good  bread 
will  re.su It.  Have  ready  a  pan  of  warm 
flour,  pour  in  the  risen  batter,  add  a 
level  teaspoon  of  salt,  a  pint  of  warm 
water  or  milk  and  knead  quickly  so 
that  the  dough  will  not  become  cold; 
make  into  loaves,  put  into  greased 
pans,  cover  and  set  in  a  warm  place 
to  rise  until  the  loaves  are  double  their 
size.  Bake  Immediately  in  a  moder- 
ate oven  one  hoar.  Self  rising  bread  Is 
more  easily  digested  than  yeast  bread 
and  may  be  made  by  using  one  third 
whole  wheat  flour. 

Brown   Bread. 

Make  a  sponge  (  a  sponge  is  a  thick 
batter.)  To  one  pint  of  milk  add  a 
pint  of  quite  warm  water,  half  a  tea- 
spoon of  salt,  one  cup  of  yeast;  stir  in 
three  pints  of  whole  wheat  flour  and 
beat  for  five  minutes,  cover  and  set 
in  a  warm  place  to  rise.     When  light. 
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which  will  be  in*  about  three  hours, 
&dd  sufficient  white  flour  to  make  a 
soft  dough,  work  it  well  with  a  spoon 
and  put  into  g^reased  pans.  One  loaf 
pans  should  be  used.  This  amount 
will  make  three  loaves.  Let  rise  un- 
til one  and  one-half  the  size  at  first. 
Bake  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Turn  loaves  at  once 
from  pan  and  cool  without  covering. 

Brown  Bread  No.  2. 

Scafd  a  cup  of  cornmeal  by  pouring 

•on  enough  boiling  water  to  make  a  thin 

mvsh,  or   use   any   kind   of  mush   left 

from  breakfast,  add  a  cup  of  yeast  and 

one  quart  of  warm  water,  stir  in   two 

quarts  of  whole  wheat  flour,  beat  ten 

minutes,   add  sufficient  white  flour   to 

knead  to  a  soft  dough,  let  rise  until  it 

begins     to    look    spongy.      Mold    into 

loaves  by  using  melted  butter  or  water. 

All   whole   wheat   bread    is   tasteless 

and  soon  becomes  dry  if  too  much  flour 

is  used,   and  loses  its   sweetness   if  it 

works  too  much. 

White  Bread. 

Elqual  parts  of  milk  and  water  or  all 
water  may  be  used.  One  cup  of  yeast 
and  one  level  teaspoon  of  salt  to  one 
quart  of  water,  add  flour  slowly  beat- 
ing all  the  time  until  you  have  a  stiff 
dojgh,  then  knead  this  dough  until  it 
becomes  elastic  and  free  from  sticki- 
ness. Let  rise  until  light,  knead  again 
■and  let  rise,  then  mould  into  small 
loaves  and  bake  forty-flve  minutes. 


French  Rolls. 

One  quart  of  new  milk  or  skim  milk 
with  a  tablespoon  of  melted  butter, 
one  cup  of  veast,  and  one  level  tea- 
spoon of  salt,  add  flour  to  make  a 
thick  sponge,  beat  well.  Let  stand 
over  night;  add  two  beaten  eggs,  two 
tablespoons  of  sugar,  knead  well  into 
a  soft  dough,  let  rise  very  light.  Take 
part  at  a  time  on  a  board,  roll  to  one 
half  an  inch  thick,  spread  lightly 
with  melted  butter,  cut  with  cutter  size 
of  tomato  can.  fold  half  over  and  lay 
on  buttered  pans  so  they  will  not  touch 
each  other,  brush  the  tops  with  melt- 
ed butter,  let  rise  very  light  and  bake 
to  a  light  brown.  They  are  better 
warmed  over  than  when  flrst  done.  If 
dry  or  baked  hard  spinkle  with  colJ 
water  before  warming.  The  same  kind 
of  dough  may  be  used  for  cinnamon 
rolls  by  spreading  on  cinnamon  and 
sugar  after  the  melted  butter  and 
rolling  same  as  Jelly  roll,  then  cut  with 
sharp  knife.  Bake  same  as  rolls  not 
to  tovch  each  other. 

Make  buns  same  by  adding  currants 
and  sugar. 

Yeast. 

Boil  three  potatoes  in  one  quart  of 
water.  When  very  soft,  mash  in  the 
water  in  which  they  were  boiled,  add 
one  cup  of  flour  while  hot  and  two 
tablespoons  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of 
salt.  When  cooked  sufficiently  add  one 
half  yeast  cake  soaked  in  a  little  warm 
water.  This  will  keep  for  three  days 
and  will  raise  bread  more  quickly  than 
ordinary  yeast. 
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June  Conference. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  M.  I. 
A.  will  convene  in  Salt  Lake  City.  June 
«.  9.  10.  1906. 

The  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  officers*  meeting 
will  be  held  Friday.  June  8,  at  10  a.  m.. 
Saturday.  June  9.  at  10  a.  m.  and  2  p. 
m.,   in  the  Assembly  Hall. 

The  officers  of  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  and  T. 
M.  M.  I.  A.  will  meet  in  conjoint  ses- 
sion Sundav.  June  10,  at  10  a.  m.  in  the 
Assembly  Hall. 

General  conjoint  meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  Tabernacle  Sunday  at  2  p. 
m.  and  7  p.  m. 

FYiday  afternoon  and  evening.  June 
8,  will  be  devoted  to  fleld  day  sports 
at  Calder's  Park  beginning  at  2  p.  m. 
•     *     * 

It  is  most  earnestly  desired  that  as 
many  of  our  officers  and  members  as 
can  make  It  possible  will  be  in  attend- 
ance at  this  conference.  Each  year  the 
effects  of  our  annual  conference  are 
more  far-reaching.     The  responsibility 


of  carrying  back  to  stakes  and  local 
wards  the  spirit  of  encouragement  re- 
ceived is  very  great  if  only  a  few  stake 
officers  attend.  Let  Stake  Presidents 
make  every  effort  to  come  themselves 
and  bring  their  counselors,  secretaries 
and  other  officers  and  some  of  their 
aids.  Department  meetings  will  be 
held  again  this  year  and  items  of  inter- 
est to  the  different  offices  in  each  as- 
sociation will  be  discussed  and  ques- 
tions answered.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  more  than  one  officer  being  in  at- 
tendance. 

Stake^  Presidents  should  also  advise 
their  local  ward  presidents  to  come  to 
conference.  It  is  in  our  ward  associa- 
tions that  we  make  our  progress  and 
the  benefits  of  the  instruction  received 
will  be  manifest  there  if  thev  have 
some  one  come  to  receive  it.  Some  of 
our  stakes  are  makin*'  special  efforts, 
by  *^ivine:  entertainments,  etc..  to  raise 
the  funds,  to  send  a  representative 
from  each  local  ward  to  conference. 
We    encourage    them    in    their    efforts 
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and  feel  they  will  be  repaid  by  the  add- 
ed strength  and  interest  taken  in  M.  I. 
A.  worlc  the  coming  season. 

But  all  stakes  cannot  yet  send  local 
representatives  and  to  such  we  feel  to 
reach  out  encouragement  to  send  some 
of  their  stake  officers  •  that  they  may 
be  benefited.  The  future  shall  make 
possible  the  sending  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  your  workers  and  God  will  bless 
to  your  advancement  now  the  coming 

of  the  few  you  can  send. 

•  •     •     • 

Some  of  ojr  officers  ma^  have  ques- 
tions they  desire  answered  at  oar  offi- 
cers' metings.  To  avoid  confusion  they 
will  please  send  them  to  Secretary  Ann 
M.  Cannon.  Con.stitution  Building,  in 
writing,   that   they  may  receive   proper 

attention. 

•  •     •     • 

Officers  comine:  to  conference  who 
have  no  places  at  which  to  stay  will 
be  cared  for  by  the  committee  on  en- 
tertainment. Announcements  will  be 
made  at  each  meeting. 

SUMMER  MEETINGS. 

That  greater  opportunity  may  be  giv- 
en to  slake  .and  local  officers  for  car- 
rying out  original  ideas  suited  to  their 
localities  no  summer  course  of  les- 
sons for  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  will  be  giv- 
en bv  the  General  Board  this  season. 
It  is  not  intended  that  the  associations 
adjourn,  but  rather  that  they  plan  their 
own  meetings  for  the  summer  months. 

Stakes  that  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
tinue in  regular  session  through  the 
warm  weather  might  have  their  asso- 
ciations meet  once  a  month  in  testi- 
mony meeting  to  keep  alive  the  M.  I.  A. 
spirit.  It  will  be  easier  to  start  on  the 
winter's  work  with  enthusiasm  and  a 
full  attendance  if  you  keep  some  hold 
on  your  members  during  the  summer. 

If  any  course,  or  part  of  a  course,  of 
last  winter's  work  has  been  omitted  it 
could  be  finished  this  summer.  Some 
associations  find  the  Ethical  lessons 
particularly  suitable  for  the  summer 
time  as  the"  do  not  call  for  such  ear- 
nest studv  as  some  of  the  theological 
and  literary  s  'bjects.  Numerous  top- 
ics of  interest  will  be  fojnd  in  the 
courses  in  this  department  published 
in  the  Jo  jrnal.  1905-6.  "In  the  Realm 
of  Girlhood;  1904-5.  "Ethics  for  Young 
Girls:"  1902-3.  Usages  and  Proprieties 
of  Good   Societv." 

Let  sociabilty  be  the  keynote  in 
planning  your  summer  outline.  Why 
not  meet  occasionally  at  the  homes  of 
members  in  a  .social  way?  You  might, 
for  variety,  have  a  sewing  meeting 
now  and  then  and  cultivate  the  lost  art 
of  conversation.  If  you  have  any  re- 
freshments, let  them  be  of  the  sim- 
plest kind. 

Why  not  spend  an  evening  reading 
from  the  works  of  one  of  the  great 
authors  vou  have  been  studying?  You 
cannot  get  too  familiar  with  them. 
With  musical   numbers  great  pleasure 


and  profit  may  be  thus  derived.  An 
association  recently  nad  a  "Ben  Hur^ 
evening  at  which  the  author's  reasons 
for  writing  the  book,  its  influence,  and 
selections  read  proved  vastly  interest- 
ing. Or,  no  end  of  miscellaneous  pro- 
grams may  be  arranged  with  the  tal- 
ent in  each  local  association.  May  you 
find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  your 
summer  meetings. 

M.  I.  A.  History. 

As  many  of  our  officers  know  a  his- 
tory of  the  Y.  L.  M.  L  A.  was  begun 
some  five  years  ago  and  stake  and 
ward  histories  were  sent  in  to  the  his- 
torian, Sister  Susa  Young  Gates,  fron^ 
which  she  was  to  compile  the  data. 
Sickness  prevented  the  comnletlon  of 
the  work  and  it  was  necessary  to  lay 
it  aside  for  a  time.  Now,  however,  the 
book  is  behig  brought  to  completion  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  it  is  the  hope- 
of  the  General  Board  that  It  will  be  In 
the  hands  of  our  stakes  and  wards  thls 
year.  The  Mutual  Improvement 
cause  has  grown  so  In  recent  years 
that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
include  in  this  volume  the  history  of 
the  wards;  bit  the  items  given  in  the 
ward  histories  sent  in  have  been  used 
in  compiling  the  histories  of  the  stakes. 

It  is  desired  that  the  sketches  of 
the  various  stakes  be  brought  up  to- 
date.  For  this  reason  the  former 
sketches  have  been  returned  to  the 
various  stakes  with  instructions  to- 
bring  the  history  up  to  date,  briefly. 
Please  do  this  at  once,  stake  presi- 
dents, and  return  the  sketch  to  the 
historian.  The  material  arranged  In 
these  sketches  is  very  precious.  If  It 
were  lost  it  would  take  weeks  of  labor 
and  research  to  get  it  together  again. 
With  the  history  of  each  stake  the  pic- 
ture of  the  first  president  of  the  stake 
is  wanted.  Stakes  that  have  not  al- 
ready sent  in  the  photograph  of  their 
first  president  will  do  so  at  once. 

New  stakes,  organized  since  the  his- 
tory was  begun,  will  kindly  send  In 
their  sketches  and  the  picture  of  their 
first  president. 

With  the  assistance  of  our  officers  In 
gathering  the  remaining  history  to* 
bring  our  items  to  date,  we  hope  to- 
have  our  history  in  the  hands  of  the 
publisher  within  the  next  few  months. 
It  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  our 
associations  and  we  are  striving  to- 
keep  the  price  of  the  volume  under 
$1.00  and  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Conioint  M.  I.  Conferences 
have  been  visited  by  members  of    the 
General  Board  as  follows: 

March  18th.  Summit — Agnes  S. 
Campbell.  B.  F.  Grant.  Salt  Lake — 
Counselor  Mae  T.  Nystrom.  R.  C. 
Badger,  D.  M.  Todd.  Pioneer — Coun- 
selor Ruth  M.  Fox,  Julia  M.  Brlxen, 
Elen  Wallace.  Thos.  Hull.  Liberty — 
President  Martha  H.  TIngey,  SHen. 
Wallace.  B.  S.  Hinckley. 
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CLEANLINESS   IS    NEXT  TO 
GODLINESS. 

Much  eifort  has  been 
Bcautiftsl  put  forth  to  awaken 
^^*^*"-  public  interest  in  regard 

to  cleaning  up  and 
beautifying  some  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  world.  A  quick  response 
has  not  always  been  obtained,  but 
time  and  patience  win,  and  some 
places  now  boast  a  great  improve- 
ment. Here  in  our  Rocky  Moun- 
tain home,  where  nature  has  done 
so  much,  it  is  a  pity  that  we  do  not 
do  all  in  our  power  to  aid  her. 
Some  towns  do  present  a  much 
neater  appearance  than  others,  but 
there  are  none  but  what  can  im- 
prove. 


Entering  the  hall  of  one 
P***^  of  our  large  buildings  a 

^  *  few  days  ago,  I  encoun- 

tered two  elegantly 
dressed  ladies.  Each  carried  a 
large  sheet  of  paper,  and  before 
emerging  on  the  street,  each  al- 
lowed it  to  flutter  carelessly  to  the 
floor.  A  little  girl  on  the  elevator 
picked  them  up,  took  them  out  and 
put  them  in  a  box  along  the  edge  of 
the  sidewalk  kept  for  waste  paper. 
How  easy  for  the  women  them- 
selves to  have  done  that!  But  of 
course  they  never  thought. 

When  little  more  than  a  child,  I 
remember  reading  a  letter  from  a 
student  in  Ann  Arbor.  He  spoke 
of  the  exquisite  cleanliness  of  the 
place  and  what  a  joy  it  was.  He 
said  he  could  not  at  first  see  how  it 
could  remain  so ;  it  was  like  a  beau- 
tiful new  house  in  perfect  order  for 
the  reception  of  guests.  But  when, 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  he  saw  a 
child  pick  a  piece  of  paper  from  the 
sidewalk,  and  carry  it  nearly  a 
square  to  deposit  it  in  a  rubbish 
box,  his  understanding  was  quick- 
ened, and  he  marveled  no  more. 

Now,  that  is  the  point  at  which 
we  wish  to  arrive.  One  person 
alone  in  a  community  cannot  bring 
about  the  desired  result.  True  he 
can  do  much.  But  it  is  only  when 
all  try  to  keep  the  place  beautiful 
that  the  perfect  result  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each 
Duties  of  the  family  to  keep  the  home 
Tenant.  clean  and  beautiful.    No 

man  is  too  poor  to  keep 
his  place  clear  of  weeds  and  rub- 
bish. And  no  one  should  excuse 
himself  for  living  in  a  place  that  is 
run  down  and  dirty  because  he 
rents  from  some  one  else.  The 
filth  left  by  tenants  has  caused  dis- 
may in  the  heart  of  manv  a  land 
owner ;  and,  too,  the  neglect  of  ten- 
ants in  general  prevents  most  land- 
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lords  from  beautifying  their  prop- 
erty to  any  great  extent.  Often  the 
lawn  and  trees  to  say  nothing  of 
flowers,  are  permitted  to  die  for  lack 
of  a  little  care,  when  ten  minutes  a 
■day  would  keep  them  alive  and 
flourishing.  The  wilful  waste  and 
selfishness  begotten  in  the  charac- 
ters of  many  renters  is  to  me  the 
most  potent  argument  against  liv- 
ing in  a  rented  house.  Heaven 
shield  us  from  the  habit  of  neglect- 
ing to  do  what  is  right,  simply  be- 
cause some  one  else  may  be  benefit- 
ed by  the  act. 

In  our  communities  most  heads 
of  families  seek  to  buy  their  own 
homes.  While  this  may  tend  to  the 
building  of  less  imposing  structures, 
it  is  certainly  to  be  commended. 
And  while  with  some  people  a  small 
house  adjoining  may  make  a  loca- 
tion less  desirable,  the  majority  of 
clear-headed  men  and  women  will 
not  find  fault  if  the  place  be  well 
kept.  Indeed  the  small  house  sur- 
rounded with  beautiful  flowers, 
grass  and  trees  is  often  the  most  in- 
viting and  homelike. 

There  are  some  duties 
Duties  of  the  which  devolve  upon  ev- 
Individual.     ery      property      owner, 

and  they  should  be  ful- 
filled to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The 
side-walk  should  be  kept  in  good 
condition.  An  excellent  one  is  made 
by  placing  first  a  layer  of  *'slag" 
from  the  smelter,  of  crushed  rock 
or  coarse  gravel,  and  then  a  layer 
of  fine  gravel.  Or  it  may  be  made 
of  coal  ashes :  they  will  pack  hard 
and  firm  after  being  wet  and  the 
neighbors  will  gencrallv  be  glad  to 
let  a  boy  have  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  his  mother's 
side-walk.  If  the  walk  is  paved,  it 
should  be  swept  at  least  once  a  day. 
I  am  told  that  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
the  laws  friake  it  imperative  that  the 
occupants  of  the  houses  sweep  to 
the  center  of  the  street  twice  each 


day,  and  that  much  of  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  city  is  due  to  this. 

No  rubbish  should  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  yard.  Tin  cans 
are  one  of  the  worst  things  to  har- 
bor disease  germs;  they  should  be 
buried  if  the  city  does  not  provide 
a  place  for  disposing  of  them. 

Out-houses  should  be  cleaned 
often.  The  refuse  from  bams  and 
corrals  should  be  hauled  to  the 
farming  districts  where  it  can  be 
spread  upon  the  earth  and  plowed 
in  as  a  fertilizer. 

Fruit  trees  should  be  sprayed  and 
pruned  at  the  proper  season  and 
shade  trees  trimmed  high  enough 
that  the  hats  of  passers-by  may  not 
be  interfered  with. 

Weeds  should  be  hoed  down  and 
burned  before  the  seed  ripens. 
Dandelions,  while  there  is  some- 
thing of  beauty  and  poetry  con- 
nected with  them,  are  not  likely  to 
become  extinct  in  our  country ;  and 
one  garden,  if  allowed  to  grow 
them  unhindered,  is  enough  to  seed 
the  country  for  miles  around. 

Now  as  to  the  planting  of  flow- 
ers. Much  or  little  can  be  spent 
upon  them.  A  few  cents  wisely  ex- 
pended for  seeds-^alyssum,mignon- 
ette,  candy-tuft,  nasturtiums,  holly- 
hocks, bachelor's  buttons,  lady- 
slippers,  four-o-clocks,  gilly-flow- 
ers,  castor  beans,  poppies,  zinnias, 
asters,  marigolds,  sweet  peas,  petu- 
nias, pansics  and  daisies — will  well 
repay  the  purchaser.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  the  dear  old  fashioned 
vines,  morning  glories,  maderia, 
wild  cucumber  and  hops,  will  cover 
up  the  fences,  cling  round  the 
porch  posts  and  transform  the  lit- 
tle home  into  a  bower  of  beauty. 

You  say  it  is  too  late 
Too  Late.  this  year?  Ah!  no. 
"Never  too  late  to  be- 
gin." Do  what  you  can  this  year, 
and  then  do  more  next.  Most  of 
the  flowers  mentioned  will  do  well 
yet     if    you    give    them    plenty  of 
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water.  To  be  sure  the  petunias 
and  sweet  peas  should  have  been 
planted  some  time  now.  But  the 
sweet  peas  may  be  coaxed  along  by 
soaking  twenty-four  hours  in  wa- 
ter, then  making  the  trench  three 
or  four  inches  deep,  dropping  in  the 
seed  and  covering  only  to  depth  of 
one  inch ;  then  when  the  little  plants 
appear,  gently  covering  again  and 
so  on  until  the  full  four  inches  have 
been  filled  in.  If  the  petunias  are 
too  late  to  bloom  in  the  garden, 
take  up  two  or  three  plants  in  pots, 
and  keep  them  in  your  window  next 
winter  to  gladden  the  stormy  days. 
Remember  the  very  fine  seed  should 
be  only  slightly  covered  with  soil. 
A  thin  covering  of  straw  or  branch- 
es will  help  protect  the  seeds  if  the 
sun  is  hot,  and  keep  them  from 
"baking." 

Two  years  ago  a  resolu- 
Distkt  for  the  tion  was  passed  at  our 
M.  L  Worker!  Mutual       Improvement 

Conference.  It  was  as 
follows : 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  ofIlc«rs  of  the 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  and  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  here 
assembled: 

That  we  will  exert  every  effort  to 
persjade  the.  members  of  our  associa- 
tions to  Join  us  in  developing  in  the 
hearts  of  the  younf?  people  a  sentiment 
of  reverence  for  sacred  places  and  sa- 
cred things;  and  to  unite  with  us  in 
refraining  from  talk,  lauffhter  and 
All  unseemly  conduct  in  our  worship- 
ing assemblages;  and  in  keeping  all 
o.»r  places  of  worship  clean,  well  ven- 
tilated and  attractive. 

Last  year  reports  were  given  and 
the  Mutual  Im/provement  officers 
resolved  to  again  continue  the 
work :  the  general  feeling  being  that 
much  good  would  result.  It  was 
taken  up  in  our  conventions  in  the 
autumn  and  the  general  officers  are 
much  pleased  with  the  results  ob- 
tained in  some  of  the  Stakes.  But 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  We 
havt  agreed  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  keep  our  places  of  worship 
"clean,  well  ventilated  and  attract- 


ive."    Now  the  question  is  "Have 
we  done  it?" 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  I  heard  a 
woman  say,  *'If  we  should  go  out 
into  one  of  our  distant  stakes  and  be 
taken  into  a  meeting  house  as  ill- 
kept  and  dilapidated  as  some  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  we  would  set  the 
people  down  as  unprogressive ;  and 
we'd  be  likely  to  give  them  a  good 
straight  talk."  Now,  isn't  that 
true?  And  does  it  apply  to  Salt 
Lake  City  alone?    I  think  not. 

Now,  Mutual  Improvement 
workers,  there  is  a  way  you  can  help 
to  remedy  this;  and  if  you  remem- 
ber, you  promised  to  do  it.  In  the 
first  place  offer  your  services  to  the 
bishop  of  your  ward.  If  the  janitor 
is  not  paid  enough  so  that  it  can  be 
required  of  him  to  keep  the  place 
clean,  then  organize  and  do  the 
work  yourselves.  A  good  house- 
cleaning  twice  a  year  will  make  a 
big  improvement.  If  the  money 
for  painting  and  calsomining  can 
not  be  raised  by  giving  entertain- 
ments, do  that  work  yourselves, 
boys;  and  the  girls  will  do  their 
part  toward  keeping  it  fresh  and 
clean. 

The  floor  should  be  scrubbed,  the 
windows  washed,  the  walls,  pic- 
tures and  frames  dusted  occasional- 
ly. The  room  should  be  swept  and 
the  seats  dusted  at  least  every  Sat- 
urday. And  what  is  more  import- 
ant even  than  this  is  that  the  doors 
and  windows  should  be  opened 
after  each  meeting:  and  pure  air  al- 
lowed to  drive  out  the  impure  left 
by  so  many  people  assembling  to- 
gether. Where  good  ventilation  is 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  a  board 
fitted  in  below  the  lower  sash  will 
allow  a  current  of  fresh  air  between 
the  sashes  which  will  materially  aid 
in  the  ventilating. 

The  light  and  fires  should  be 
carefullv  attended  to.  And  in 
summer  the  comfort  of  an  assembly 
is  greatly  increased  by  having  wire 
screens  on  the  doors  and  windows. 
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The  aisles  may  be  carpeted  with  old 
fashioned  rag  carpet  if  none  other 
is  to  be  obtained;  this  will  be  a 
great  help  in  keeping  good  order. 
Nothing  should  be  thrown  on  the 
floor. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the 
home,  and  its  improvement  applies 
to  the  yard  of  the  meeting  house. 
At  least  the  walks  could  be  kept  in 
order  and  the  waste  space  sown  in 
grass  or  dutch  clover. 

If  "Arbor  Day"  for  this  year 
had  not  already  passed  I  should 
suggest  that  it  be  spent  by  the  Mu- 
tual Improvement  members,  with 
the  consent  of  the  bishop,  in  plant- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  meeting 
house;  but  that  being  impossible 
try  to  -find  another  day. 

Now,  at  the  same  time 
Fof  the  ^i^j^t  ^,^  aj.^>  doing  all  we 

Gommoo 
Q^^  can  to  unprove  our  own 

homes  and  meeting 
houses  each  may  do  some  little  to 
improve  the  general  condition.  One 
flower-lover,  upon  moving  into  a 
new  neighborhood  was  told  that  the 
children  would  destroy  everything 
of  the  kind  that  they  could  reach. 
Spite  of  this  warning,  morning 
glory  seed  was  planted  along  a 
rough  picket  fence  which  bordered 
a  lane.  The  little  plants  came  up, 
clung  to  the  rough  wood,  and  soon 
covered  it  ud  entirely.  Soon  the 
owner's  heart  rejoiced  to  find  that 
the  favorite  play-ground  of  all  the 
children.  They  were  allowed  to 
pick    the    flowers    unhindered,    the 


only  stipulation  being  thajt  they 
should  be  careful  ftot  to  tear  the 
vines  down.  The  guardian 
watched  from  a  distance,  seldom 
having  anything  to  say  to  them. 
Harsh  words  were  rarely  heard  and 
one  of  the  fine  pictures  memory 
holds  for  that  woman  is  that 
of  bright  faced.  ;d|fHren, 
gathering  the  beautilul.- "'itos- 
soms  and  laughing:  in  the 
morning  sunlight.  Another  which 
causes  a  peculiar  twinge,  ffreeted 
her  one  day  in  answer  to  a  knock. 
It  is  that  of  a  boy  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  his  hand  full  of  bach- 
elor's buttons,  and  he  sobbing  as 
if  his  heart  would  break.  The 
flowers  had  been  planted  along  a 
ditch  bank  for  the  benefit  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  a  somewhat  too 
vigorous  pull  had  brought  them  up 
**roots  and  all.''  Who  says  chil- 
dren cannot  te  trusted  ? 

Not  far  from  Salt  Lake  City,  is 
a  broad  meadow  where  cattle  graze 
peacefully.  A  deep  ditch  separates 
it  from  the  street,  and  on  the  far- 
ther bank  grow  wild  roses,  willows, 
and  shrubs  unknown  to  me.  Some 
kind  hand  has  scattered  morning 
glories,  and  the  rare  white  blos- 
soms nod  a  welcome  as 'the  car  pass- 
es swiftly  along.  This  mornine's 
breeze  wafted  my  offering  across, 
and  when  my  dainty  forget-me- 
nots  smile  at  others  who  shall  come 
after,  there  will  be  a  happy  thought 
and  a  beautiful  memory  carried  in- 
to the  busy  work-a-day  world  even 
if  I  am  not  near  to  see  it. 


"WHEN    THE    CATS    AWAY." 

A    Bit   of    N^insenac,  in   One   Aci. 
Kate  Thomas, 

Scene:        Plainly     burnished     silting  lOjrt  plwster  will   hold  her  eye  closed. 

In  I  he  Madanfa  bonrding  athool.  SnyflleR   Is   a   t^iU.   i?awki*   fellow   with 

Time,  Hammer  rough  hfilr  and  clothes  too  sharl  in  the 

armf!   and   le^a.     The   akull    (or  a   ra« 

CASTE.  face    with    a    hat   on    It)    is    lied   on    a 

stick  with  a  sheet  hiding  the  stick  and 

Madam,   (The    -  ut     who  rules  with  an  Snufflea*    head.      He    holds    the    stick 

Iron   hand  J    *..  hig:h  to  make  a  tall  Khost,     The  Latest 

BJarrchft^Edna,  May— The    Mice — (■T>Jice  Arrival      is     dressed     like    a     baby.    In 

ilitiet,  ladviiKe  girls:  I  have  tialned  fluffv  white  dress,  child's  hat  and  curls, 

them  myself/')  A  common  nlghi  K:own  will  do  for  Ljidy 

Milt  Me«k/< None  loo  lively)    -...*...  Macbpth.       The     play    can    be    easily 

Gw«i>daltn9   Loutae,   < called   Sooty,   for  chanK^^rj  to  suit  any  coatumes  you  may 

short  1     ,..,..,...,. .***,.*..,  hiippe^Ti    to      have*       For     instance   any 

Snuffle^/tHim   as   Booty    Keeps    com*  light-colored    loose   fjown    can   be    used 

pnnv   with)    ,,.,...,»..».*.,..,,,  i  for   Ophelia,   by     chane-in^    the    word 

The  Uieat  Arrival^  f  An  Innoeent  little  "pink."   Ophelia   wears  her   hair  hanR- 

thlngi    ...,....».,,    *  Ing,     Sandals  can   be  made  by  sewlnjc 

tape  on  felt  soles  and  tylriK  around  the 

Not,*:     Madam  la  very  dlifnifled.    She  ankles.      Any     college     cap   and    ifown 

we^ira   ordinary    street    dress   and    hat.  (made    of   red    or   black   linlnjf   If   you 

y^^K  tall  and  thin,   wears  plain  tipfht  can't  borrow  one)    will    do  for  Portia, 

iklrt    and^    t^B^Ut-fittlnjf    basique     with  Two  entrances  only   are  arranged   for* 

ni^m  Rleeve^   to  accentuate  her  hei«rht  the   door  leading   Into   the   rest  of  the 

wid  leanness.     Hair  parted  in  middle,  house  and  the  one  eolni?  outdoors.     If 

eombed   flat  over  ears  into   tight   knot  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  other 

It  hack    of    head.     White    collars  and  doors,  arrange  accordingly.     Any  lively 

curti.     Timid  and  respectably  prim  to  chorus,    even    "Here    we   go   round    the 

tht?  eidreme.     Gfrls  wear  long-sleeved  mulberry   hush;*    will    do  to    wind   and 

dfigham  pinafores,  so  costume  can  be  unwind    Miss    Meek    with.      Any    son^ 

changed   ciuicltly.     Hair  braided   down  may     he     substituted     in     the     '*shoe- 

back.      Sooty    wears   anytbtng    untidy  maker's"    place.     ■"Here    Is   a    ball    for 

and   not   too  clean.      A   narrow   bit   of  haby"   in    Mrs.     Kesler's    kindergarter* 


department.  JuveniJe  Instructor,  would 
be  Rood.  The  slnpinK  rW\  need  not  be 
Enrjinie^  but  may  be  any  character  with 
any  sonic  ahe  chaoses.  The  duet  be- 
tween Booty  and  Mlas  Meek  may  be 
left  out  altog^ether.  This  play  was 
written  for  a  certain  jttolip  of  ^Irls 
and  the  costumes  they  had.  and  any 
group  of  ^irls  can  arrange  It.  and 
make  their  own  business  to  suit  stage. 
But  the  scene  must  not  drafi^. 

(Ci4rtain  rises.  Blanche^  May, 
Edna,  jitbiiant) 

Blanche.  My  conscience  posi- 
tivel_v  smites  me,  but  I  can  hardly 
wait  until  she  ^ets  out  of  the  door. 

Edna,  Its  wicked,  really  wick- 
ed, but  neither  can  L 

May,  I'll  let  my  actions  speak 
for  me. 

AIL  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah! 
The  old  cat's  going ! 

Blanche.  Better  not  make  too 
much  noise,  or  she  will  hear  you 
and  stay. 

Edna,  Oh,  goodness,  she's  com- 
ing.   {All  at  books,) 

[Enter  Madam,  L.) 

Madanu  Now,  Meek,  I  hope 
you  will  remember  all  I  have  told 
you ;  they  are  good  girls,  but  they 
must  be  ruled  by  a  rod  of  iron.  You 
understand.  No  leniency,  Meek. 
And  whatever  you  do — Oh,  dear 
me,  where  is  that  stupid  creature? 
Meek!  Meek! 

(Girls  make  faces ^  but  zif hen  the 
Madam  turns  round  they  sttidy. 
Enter  Meek,  L.) 

Meek.     Yes  Ma*am, 

A!  ad  am.  Bear  in  mind  all  I 
have  told  you.  The  iron  hand. 
Miss  Meek. 

Meek,  I'll  do  my  best  Ma'am, 
but  Vm  none  too  lively. 

Madam,  Now  who  wants  you 
to  be  lively?  Dignity  is  what  you 
must  adopt.  Its  the  iron  hand, 
Miss  Meek,  the  iron  hand. 

Meek.  Yes'm.  (Looks  hurried- 
ly round  and  catches  the  girls  in  a 
face,)  Vm  sure  they'll  respect  me, 
ma  "am,  (girls  put  out  tongiie)  in 
my  position »  Ma  am,  during  your 
absence,  Ma'am, 


Madam.  They  are  very  lady- 
like,  quiet  girls,  Meek;  I  have 
trained  them  myself,  rememben 
You  must  use  the  iron  hand  I  Don't 
spare  the  iron  hand. 

Meek.  No*m.  (Biatuhe  pinches 
her.)  Oh! 

Madam.     Miss  Meek ! 

Meek.  It's  nothing,  Tm  so 
frightfully  nervous. 

Madam.  You  must  rule  your 
nerves  with  a  hand  of  iron  Meek. 
I  am  sure  yoo  could  do  it  {Blanche 
pinches  again)  on  a  pinch. 

Meek.     (Rubbing  arm)    Yes'm. 

Madam.  Now,  girls,  I  must  go. 
(Girls  in  tears;  Ma4am  stiMy  em- 
braces  each;  they  make  faces  over 
h  c  r  sh  o  u  ide  r. )  Good  Bye  !  B  e  good 
children. 

Girls.  (Aside,  ituMgfmntly) 
Children!  {Exit  Madam,  R.  They 
zvai^e  adieux,  then  become  jubilant^ 
aud  suddenly  demure,) 

Madam.  (Re-entering)  Re- 
member, Meek,  the  iron  hand; 
don't  forget  the  iron  hand.    (Exits) 

Blanche,  Oh,  we*ll  be  good  to 
her! 

il/ay,     We'll  respect  her! 

Edna.  The  iron  hand,  Meek, 
don't  forget  the  iron  hand  I 

Meek.  Oh,  dear!  Don't,  girls! 
You  know  how  nervous  I  am, 
Won*t  yott  please  be  good? 

Blanclte.  You  must  rule  with  an 
iron  hand,  Miss  Meek,  an  iron 
hand. 

May.  Let's  crown  her.  (Girls 
pull  Meek  to  chair,  she  resists;  they 
tie  her  into  ehair  by  imnding  a  rope 
about  her  as  they  dance  around  her 
singing. ) 

(Enter  Soety^  L.  with  eye  band- 
aged. She  carries  a  broom  and  a 
coal  scuttle.) 

Girls.  Hail  to  the  queen  of  the 
iron  hand. 

Sooty.  Are  you  havin'  a  play?  I 
wants  ter  bresh  up  a  bit.  (Puts 
scuttle  on  iMeek's  lap,  and  sweeps 
her^y 
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Girls,  Sooty,  whatever  are  you 
doin^? 

Sooty.  Didn't — Beg  pardon — I 
jist  wanted  to  bresh  up  a  bit,  and 
Fm  so  absent  minded.  Are  y* 
havin'  a  play  ? 

Blatuhe,  Three  cheers  for  Sooty ! 
"The  play's  the  thing  wherein  we'll 
catch  the  conscience  of  the  king." 

Girls.  '  A  Play,  a  play!  {Sooty 
has  put  scuttle  on  table  and  is 
clearing  up.) 

EdfUk  I  speak  for  all  the  lead- 
ing parts ! 

May.  Oh.  pork,  indeed!  you 
can't  do  everything.  (All  this  time 
Meek  has  been  trying  to  ^ct  out; 
they  have  forgotten  her.  She  says 
** please  girls"  at  intervals.) 

Blanche.  \\'hat  will  you  let  the 
rest  of  us  do — pass  the  programs? 

Edna.  Well,  I  will  be  some- 
thing nice,  so  now.  (Throzvs  arm 
out  and  hurts  hand  on  scuttle,) 
Sooty,  for  goodness'  sakes,  what  is 
this  scuttle  doing  on  the  table? 

Sooty.  O-oh!  (takes  it)  Vm  so 
absent-minded. 

Meek.  You'll  have  to  put  your 
mind  on  stick  'em.  Sooty,  then  it 
won't  fly  off  so.  That's  good  isn't 
It?  (silly  laugh.)  Oh!  won't  some- 
body let  me  out? 

Blanche.  Now,  Meek,  it  isn't 
often  you  are  tied  down  to  one 
thing,  so  don't  be  impatient. 

May.  I  want  something  you 
can  faint  in.  It's  always  been  the 
ambition  of  my  life  to  faint  (theat- 
rically.) Ah,  dearest  George!  You 
have  returned!  (Faints  on  scuttle,^ 
which  Sooty  has  rested  on  chair. 
Looks  daggers) . 

Sooty.  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry!  I  for- 
got. I'm  so  absent-minded.  (Takes 
scuttle.) 

Edna.  What  have  you  got  that 
cloth  tied  on  your  eye  for  anyway  ? 

Sooty.  (Silly  laugh),  I'm  so 
absent-minded.  You  see  I  had  to 
cut  the  chicken's  head  off.  for  din- 
ner   you  know.    So  I  got  the  ax. 


But  stead  of  doin'  this — (motions 
down)  I  dun  that!  (motions  up). 
I'm  so  absent-minded.  (During 
the  speech  she  has  put  scuttle  on 
floor.     Girls  laugh  at  story,) 

Blanche,  But  about  the  play.  I 
think  I'll  be  Ophelia  (//i^a/nca//y). 
**Good  night  ladies!  Good  night 
sweet  ladies!"    (falls  over  scuttle). 

May,  "Vaulting  ambition,  which 
o'er-leaps  itself,  and  falls  on  the 
other  side." 

(These  quotations  are  given  in  a 
mock-heroic  manner), 

Edna,  Ophelia,  I  charge  thee, 
fling  away  ambition;  by  that  sin 
fell  the  angels,  how  can  woman 
then,  the  image  of  her  dressmaker, 
hope  to  win  by  it. 

Blanche,  "But  yesterday  the 
word  of  Caesar  might  have  stood 
against  the  world,  now  lies  he  here. 
And  none  too  poor  to  do  him  rever- 
ence !" 

Meek.  Oh,  won't  you  please  let 
me  out  ? 

Sooty.  I'm  so  sorry.  I'm  so  ab- 
sent-minded. I'll  hold  onto  it  now 
for  sure.  (Lifts  scuttle)  I've  jist 
got  a  little  bit  more  to  bresh  up. 
(As  she  turns,  strikes  Blanche  in 
the  eye  with  broom.) 

Blanche,  It's  too  bad.  Sooty! 
First  you  put  the  scuttle  where  I'll 
fall  into  it,  and  then  you  knock  my 
eye  out.    (Girls  raise  her.) 

Sooty,  (apologetically)  I'm  so 
absent-minded.  I  won't  disturb 
you  much  longer :  jist  got  a  little  to 
bresh  up.  (Dusts  with  apron.  She 
is  standing  close  to  Meek). 

Meek,  (in  an  undertone)  Sooty, 
if  you'll  only  let  me  out.  I  won't 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  you 
are  dusting  with  your  apron. 

Sooty.  Well,  if  I  ain't  absent- 
minded  !  I've  tied  my  duster  on  my 
eye.  ( Takes  bandage  off;  one  eye 
closed).  I  don't  suppose  I'll  catch 
cold  in  my  eye  will  I  ? 

Meek.  I'll  see  that  you  don't, 
Sooty,  if  you  will  only  let  me  out. 
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Sooty,  You  know,  I  meant  to 
untie  you  before,  only  I  forgot. 
(Goes  ctii'ay  from  Meek,  shaking 
her  head,  saying,  "I'm  so  absent- 
minded.") 

May,  What  are  we  going  to  do 
for  costumes?  There  isn't  a  thing 
in  this  old,  gingham-aproned  house. 

Sooty.  I've  got  a  big  box  of 
things.  Our  summer  boarder  was 
a  hactress,  and  Ma  kep  her  things. 
'Kase  why?  Well,  she  wouldn't 
give  us  back  the  bread  and  butter 
and  cabbage  what  she  eat,  so  we 
kep  her  trunk. 

Blan4:he,  It's  a  wonder  with 
your  absent-mindedness  that  you 
didn't  forget  it,  Gwendoline  Louise. 

Sooty.  Ain't  so  absent-minded 
as  all  that.    Taters  is  taters. 

Edna.  Come  on,  let's  go  for  the 
trunk. 

Sooty.  Now  you  stop;  it's  my 
trunk,  and  if  you  have  a  play,  I'll  be 
in  it!  I'll  have  the  pertiest  suit,  I 
will.    I'll  be  Margeroot.  (pose). 

Girls.  (Laughing)  Well,  come 
on.  (going.) 

Meek.  Don't  go,  oh,  please  let 
me  out.  ril  never  raise  my  iron 
hand  against  you  if  you  will  only 
let  me  out.    (Girls  turn  back). 

Blanche.  Yes,  what  shall  we  do 
to  rid  ourselves  of  this  despotic  ty- 
rant ?  Shall  we  gouge  out  her  eyes  ? 

May.     Or  cauterize  her  spine? 

Edna.  Or  blister  her  feet? 
(Girls  say  this  in  azvful  tones; 
Meek  cringes.) 

Blanche,  (looking  at  Meek's 
feet.)  No,  that  would  take  too  long. 
We'll  let  you  free,  if  you  will  prom- 
ise on  your  word  of  honor  as  a  gen- 
tleman to  do — 

Girls,  Everything  we  want  you 
to. 

Meek.  You  won't  ask  me  to  go 
without  my  supper  ? 

Girls.  Oh  no!  Nothing  so  bad 
as  that. 

May — Will  you  promise  not  to 
tell  Madam? 


Meek.    I  will. 

Edna.     Will  you  act  in  the  play  ? 

Meek.     I  will. 

Blanche.     Will  you  be  Juliet? 

Meek,  (hesitating)  Is  it  strict- 
ly moral? 

Blanche.  Oh,  it's  a  regular 
Bible  plot. 

Meek,     (resigned)   I'll  be  'er. 

(Girls  unwind  her,  singing,  the 
same  as  before.) 

Meek.  ( Very  stiff,  rubbing  her- 
self). She  doesn't  have  any  run- 
ning to  do,  does  she? 

Blanche.  It  depends  upon 
whether  the  audience  is  good- 
natured  or  not.  ( Girls  dress  her  as 
Juliet,  and  pose  her.  She  looks  very 
queer.  The  girls  are  intettsely  ad- 
miring. ) 

Edna.  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever ;  its  loveliness  increases, 
it  can  never  pass  into  nothingness." 

May.    **She  walks  in  beauty,  as 
the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies, 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  light 
Meets  in  the  aspect  of  her  eyes." 

(These  two  quotatiotis  are  given 
in  an  exaggerated  manner.) 

Blanche,  (singing)  "I'm  Ro- 
meo, Romeo."  (Throws  on  mantle 
and  hat,  and  makes  little  mous- 
tache.) All  sing  the  following,  to 
the  tune  of  "Long,  long  ago" 
Girls,  as  chorus.) 

Chorus.. .  "List    to    the    story    ot    poor 

Romeo, 
"Poor  Romeo,  Poor  Romeo! 
"Cribbed  out  of  Shakespere, 

and  reekinfiT  with  woe, 
"Reeking      with      woe — VLing 

with  woe. 
"If  you  have  tears  now  pre- 
pare to  gret  at  one, 
"Ne'er      was     a     story     so 

mournful  as  that  one. 
"Juliet's    the    slim   one,    and 

Romeo's  the  fat  one. 
"Poor  Romeo.  Romeo. 
Blanch*.    "I  am  the  hero  of  this  little 

tale: 
"I'm  Romeo.  Tm  Romeo. 
"I  am  that  hlflrhly  susceptible 

male; 
"I'm  Romeo,  Romeo. 
"Ne'er  did  a  lover  ere  do  as 

I  did. 
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"When  his  ffirl  into  eternity 

elided: 
"I   took   cold   poison,   and    I 

suicided. 
"I'm  Romeo,  Romeo. 
"I   am    the    heroine    of    this 

tale  of  woe; 
•Tm  Juliet.   I'm   Juliet! 
"I     am    the     charmer      that 

mashed    Romeo; 
•Tm  Juliet.  Juliet. 
"Xiocked  in  a  tomb  with  no 

pickax  to  force  it; 
"Gloomy   old   hole    with    no 

room  to  stand  or  sit; 
"I    un    and    stabbed    myself 
right  in  the  corset; 
"Fm  Juliet.  Juliet. 
Chorus.      "This  of  ojr  tale  is  the  short 

and  the  loni?; 
Blanehs.    "Fm  Romeo. 
M«slc.        "I*m  Juliet. 
Chorum      "This  is  the  moral  that  Roes 

with  the  son^: 
Blanche.   "Fm  Romeo. 
Msek.        "Juliette. 

Chorus.     "Lovers  we  warn  you  of  dasr- 
Kers  be  wary. 
"Don't  buy  your  drinks  of  an 

apothecary; 
"Don't  stab  yourselves  in  the 
left  pulmonary; 
Bianchs.    "Fm  Romeo. 
Msek.        "Juliette"    (Exit    all    L..    but 
Sooty.) 

Sooty,  (Takes  mirror  from 
pocket  and  looks  at  herself).  Oh, 
girls! 

Voice,  (outside)  What  is  it 
Sooty? 

Sooty.  (Seriously)  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  Margcroot  with 
only  one  eye?  (Girls  laugh). 

Voice,  (outside)  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it,  Sooty  ? 

Sooty.  I  dunno;  g^ess  FIl  squirt 
some  epicac  in  it;  'twon't  hurt  to 
try.    (exitL.) 

(Enter  Latest  Arrival,  R,,  with 
valise). 

L.  A.  Oh,  dear,  Oh,  dear,  Vm 
sure  I'm  in  the  wrongs  house.  And 
I'm  so  timid;  nobody  to  meet  me 
at  the  station ;  nobody  to  ride  with 
me  all  the  way  down ;  not  a  young 
man  to  look  at;  nothing  but  three 
fat  women  and  a  great  gawky  girl. 
I  nearly  died  of  fright.  It's  awful 
to  be  alone  when  youVe  timid. 
(icreams)  Oh!  what  was  that?  It 
one  of  my  hairpins;  (picks  it 


up).  Naughty  hairpin  to  make  me 
jump  so.  Only  the  other  night  1 
read  of  a  man's  leading  his  father 
to  a  lonely  house  an  J  murdering 
him  in  cold  blood  for  a  five  dollar 
gold  piece.  And  I  am  so  innocent 
I  scarcely  know  there  are  burglars 
in  the  world.  Anyone  might  cut 
your  throat  from  ear  to  ear  when 
you  are  so  unsuspicious.  Booh!  I 
believe  I'll  go  out  and  sit  on  the 
front  stoop  awhile:  one  can  scream 
so  much  better  out  doors.  (Exit  R.) 

(Enter  Blanche  L,  as  Ophelia  in 
pink  dress.  She  is  in  her  stocking 
feet  and  carries  a  sandal). 

Blanche.  I  just  won't  be  any- 
thing ! 

Voice,  (outside)  Oh,  don't  be 
so  hateful  when  we're  all  ready. 

Blanche.  It's  no  good  of  you  to 
coax  me.  The  idea  of  being  Ophe- 
lia in  pink !  (Sits  on  floor  and  slozv- 
ly  puts  on  sandal), 

(Enter  Ma\  L.  as  Portia,  putting 
on  gozun). 

May.  That  doesn't  matter.  We 
all  know  it's  Sooty's  mother's 
fault.  She  should  have  kept  a  dif- 
ferent trunk. 

Blanche.  (brightcuing)  Of 
course.  And  wc  want  to  practice 
everv  quotation  wc  know ;  it's  good 
for  the  voice.  "Ship  ahov"  (Exit 
May  L.) 

(Blanche  calls)  Oh,  Meek,  are 
there  any  sandals  out  there? 

Meek,  (outside)  No,  but  you 
can  make  yourself  one;  there's 
plentv  of  cnld  mutton  in  the  cup- 
lioard. 

Blanche.  I  didn't  say  sandwich, 
I  said  sandal,    (exits  L.  Iwpping). 

Latest  Arriixil  {re-entering  R.) 
I'm  frightened  to  death  in  the  gar- 
den. Well  I  might  as  well  take  off 
my  hat  and  make  myself  at  home. 
(Hangs  it  on  hook.) 

(Enter  Meek  L.  practicing). 

Meek.  "Her  little  feet  like  mice 
did  creep."  (shouting)   **ner    feet 
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beneath  her  petticoat  like  little  mice 
stole  out  and  in." 

L.  A,  (aside)  Her  voice  was 
sweet  and  low,  that  excellent  thing 
in  woman. 

Meek,  (iintli  action)  "In  and 
out,  out  and  in." 

L.  A,  (aside)  "Suit  the  action 
to  the  word  and  the  word  to  the 
action." 

(Meek  exits  L,  practicing;  ''her 
little  feet/') 

Blanche,  (behind)  "Armed  say 
you?  Anned  my  Lord!  (enters  L.) 
Be  thou  spirit  of  health  or  goblin 
damned.  Bring  with  thee  airs  from 
heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell — " 

L,  A.  (aside)  That's  pretty  talk 
for  a  girl. 

Blanclie,  "Thou  com'st  in  such 
a  questionable  shape — " 

L.  A,  (aside)  At  home  I  was 
considered  to  have  rather  a  good 
figure. 

Blanche,  "That  I  will  speak  to 
thee ;  I'll  call  thee  Plamlet." 

L.  A.  Well,  it's  the  wrong 
name. 

Blanche,  **King,  father,  Royal 
Dane,  Oh  answer  me!" 

L,  A,     I  don't  know  what  to  say. 

Blanche, 
"Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance,  but 

tell  me 
Why  thy  cannonized  bones,  hearsed 

in  death 
Have  burst  their  cerements." 

L.  A,  (aside)  She  thinks  Fm 
resurrected  ;  heavens  she's  mad ! 

Blanche.  "Why  the  sepulchre 
wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in- 
urned — " 

L.  A.  Oh,  I  say!  You  know, 
you  just  imagined. 

Blanche.  You  think  you're  fun- 
ny, don't  you!  I  can't  practice  if 
you  interrupt. 

L.  A,  (aside)  That's  like  them 
all ;  they  never  want  anyone  to  get 
a  word  in  edgewise. 

"It  beckons  me  to  go 


away  with  it."  (In  rehearsing  she 
unconsciously  follows  L.  A,  about 
the  stage). 

L.  A,  (aside)  Vm  sure  I  didn't; 
I  don't  want  her. 

Blanche,  "Hold  off  you  hands^ 
my  fate  cries  out.  Unhand  me  gen- 
tlemen !" 

L,  A.  (aside)  Poor  thing,  she's 
pretty  bad!    (Edging  away). 

Blanche.  "I  say  away;  go  on 
I'll  follow  thee." 

L.  A,  (aside)  I  wish  she 
wouldn't   (Still  moving  away,) 

Blanche.  "Swear!"  (In  sepulr- 
chral  tones). 

L.  A.  (aside)  She's  awfully 
crazy ;  I  must  humor  her. 

Blanche.     "Swear." 

L.  A.    It's  most  unladylike  but — 

Blanche.     "Swear." 

L.  A.   Well  then,  damn ! 

Blanche.  Oh,  you  make  me 
tired!   (Exit  L,  wildly). 

L.  A.  (In  tears)  Oh,  if  Mama 
could  see  her  little  girlie  now ! 

(Enter  Meek  L.,  practicing.) 

Meek. 
"Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what 

they  mean  ; 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  di- 
vine despair." 

L.  A.  (aside)  There's  that  tele- 
phone pole  back,  making  fun  of  me^ 

Meek.     A.E.I.O.U.A  a-a-  (Goes 
through    breathing    and    gesture.) 
"Anon,  goo<I  nurse,  sweet  Monta- 
gue be  true.     Stay  but  a  little,   I 
will  come  again ;  exit  above." 

/-.  A.  (aside)  Love  has  turned 
her  brain. 

Meek.  "Re-entering  parting  is 
such  sweet  sorrow,  that  I  should 
say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow, 
exit  above."  (Goes  off  L.  kissing 
hands.) 

L.  A.  Oh,  Mama,  if  you  were 
only  here  to  put  me  in  my  little  bed. 

May.  (behind)  "By  my  troth,. 
Nerissa,  my  Httle  body  is  a  weary 
of  this  great  world."  Centers  L,  as 
Portia.) 
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£.  A.  (aside)  Job,  here's  anoth- 
er! 

May. 
"Go  draw  aside  the  curtain  and  dis- 
cover 
The    several   caskets   to  the  noble 

Prince ; 
Now  make  your  choice." 

L.  A.  (humoring  her)  TU  take 
this  one. 

May.     Stupid ! 

L.  A.  (aside)  She's  got  the 
wildest  look  of  all. 

May.     "Is  your  name  Shylock?" 

L.  A.    (assenting)  Eh-eh. 

May.  "Do  you  confess  the 
bond?" 

L.  A.    Yes  Ma'am. 

May.  "Then  must  the  Jew  be 
merciful."    (studies. ) 

L.  A.  (aside;  examining  her 
own  hair)  I  thought  it  had  gone 
grey. 

May.  (studying)  "The  quality 
of  mercy  is  not  strained." 

Edna.  (Singing  behind  scenes) 
Tra,  la,  la,  la.  (Enters  L.)  Tra,  la, 
la,  la. 

L.  A.  (aside)  She's  musically 
inclined;  they  are  the  worst 

May.  I'd  like  to  know  how  I 
can  practice  with  that  caterwaul ! 

Edna.  If  you  don't  like  it  you 
can  ^a  somewhere  else. 

May.  You  needn't  be  so  snap- 
py ;  I  got  here  first  anyway. 

Edna.  I  didn't  know  you  had  a 
charter  on  this  room.  (Singing) 
Tra,  la,  la. 

May.  What  are  you  supposed 
to  be  anyway? 

Edna.  Erminie,  if  you  want  to 
know. 

May.     Much  you  look  like  her. 

Edna.     I  wouldn't  brag. 

L.  A.  (aside)  If  they  fight,  the 
whole  asylum  will  turn  loose. 
(aloud)  Oh,  don't — let  me  pacifv 
you — It  isn't — 

Both  (turning  on  her  angrily) 
Who  arc  you,  and  what's  it  to  you  ? 

L.  A.  (retreating)  They're  right ! 


Tm  so  unsuspecting,  L  never  do. 
think  of  the  possibilities.  They'd* 
maul  me  into  mincemeat. 

Edfia  (singing)    Tra,  la,  la! 

May.  If  you're  going  to  keep, 
that  up,  ril  go.   (Exits  L.) 

Edna  (singing)  Tra  la  la. 
(Speaking)  Whatever  is  the  mat- 
ter? I  seem  to  be  choked.  I'll  say 
something:  "Is  this  a  dagger  that 
I  see  before  me.  The  handle  to- 
wards my  hand?  Come,  let  me- 
clutch  thee." 

L.  A.  (Snatching  her  hat  front: 
hook)  Just  as  if  even  a  crazy  per- 
son couldn't  tell  the  difference ! 

(Enter  Blanche  L.  practicing.. 
She  carries  cloth  itozvcrs), 

Blanche,  (singing)  "And  how- 
should  I  your  true  love  know  from 
another  one?" 

Edna,  I  think  it's  mean  ;  you  ve 
gone  and  cut  the  flowers  off  all  our 
hats!    (L.  A,  hides  hers). 

Blanche.     I'll  sew  them  on  again.. 

Edna.  Oh,  will  you?  (Exits  L„ 
angry). 

Blanche,  (looking  after  /irr)"Oh,. 
what  a  noble  mind  is  here  over- 
thrown— " 

L.  A.  (aside)  Crazy  people  al- 
ways think  the  other  one  is  mad. 

Blanche,  (turning)  "The  glass; 
of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form,. 
The  observed  of  all  observ-ers — " 

L.  A.  (aside,  Hatter cd)  Does  she- 
mean  me? 

Blanche.  "Quite,  quite  down ; 
and  I  of  ladies  most  deject  and* 
wretclicd"  (ivecps). 

L.  A.     Poor  thing! 

Blanche.  "Oh  woe  is  me  to  have 
seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I 
see!"  (singing)  "He  is  dead  and* 
gone.  lady." 

L.  A.  (aside)  Mother,  forgive 
your  little  girlie,  but  good  lordy,. 
what  a  voice ! 

Blanche.  (Seeing  zvlise)  \\'hy, 
there's  a  bag!  Where  did  it  come 
from?  I'll  investigate.  (E.vits  L. 
zvith  it). 

L.  A.   (Much  concerned)  If    she- 
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should  take  a  fancy  to  my  pink 
open-work  stockings,  I  think  I 
should  die ! 

{Meek  enters  L.) 
Meek,     {raving.) 
**Or  if  I  wake  shall  I  not  be  dis- 
traught ? 
Environed  with    all    these  hideous 

fears  ? 
And  madly     play    with    my    fore- 
father's joints ; 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from 

his  shroud; 
And  in  this  rage  with  some  great 

kinsman's  tx)nes, 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  des- 
perate brains  ? 
Oh,  look,  methinks  I  see  my  cou- 
sin's ghost"  {Sees  L.  A.) 
Oh,  heavens !  there's  a  mad  woman 
in  the  house !    {Both  go  round 
and  round  the  table,  staring  at 
each  other). 
L.A,     Help! 
Meek,     Help! 
L.A.     Help! 
Meek.     Help! 
Both.     Help! 

Girls.  {Rushing  in  L.)  What  is 
it?    What's  the  matter? 

Both.  She's  crazy!  She'll  kill 
me!  {Run  to  opposite  sides  of 
stage). 

Edna.  ^leek,  what  does  this 
mean?  {Meek  on  the  extreme  left 
of  stage  points  at  the  Latest  Arriv- 
al). 

May  {to  L.  A.)  What  ails  you? 
(L.  A.  on  extreme  right  of  stage 
poiftts  ai  Meek). 

Both.  I  tell  you  she  is  stark, 
staring  mad!  {Exit  Meek  L.) 
Edna.  Who  are  you? 
L.  A.  {exhausted)  I  don't  know; 
I  don't  know  anything.  I  was 
coming  to  a  boarding  school  and 
got  into  the  asylum  by  mistake. 

Blanche,  No,  you  didn't.  It's 
all  right.  We  are  only  going  to 
have  a  play.  {L.  A.  looks  at  the 
other  girls  for  aMnnation.  Thev 
nod  yes). 


Edna.  Are  you  going  to  stay 
here?  {L.  A.  nods). 

May,     What's  your  name  ? 

L.A.   Dolly. 

Blanche.     How  old  are  you? 

L.  A.  I  think  you're  awful  for^ 
ward.  Tm  sure  Mama  wouldn't 
like  it. 

Blanche.  Won't  it  be  fun;  we 
all  sleep  together  in  one  great  big 
room. 

L.  A.  {aside)  There's  another 
thing  about  Mama;  she  doesn't 
realize  that  when  everybody  sees 
you  put  your  hair  in  papers  over 
night,  it's  awfully  hard  to  make 
them  believe  that  it's  naturally 
curly. 

May.     Can  you  act? 

L.  A.  {enthusiastically)  Oh,  I 
feci  the  divine  effluvius — 

Girls.     What? 

L.  A.  Did  I  get  the  wrong 
word?  Well,  I  feel  it.  {quoting) 
"If  you  have  tears  prepare  to  shed 
them  now ;  like  quills  upon  the  fret- 
ful porcupine!" 

Blanche.     Oh,  that's  wrong! 

L,  A,  It's  the  way  my  big  broth- 
er says  it.  {Recites  some  lines  in  an 
exaggerated  form;  rapt  admiration 
from  the  girls). 

Blanche.     You're  just  grand! 

L.  A.  {aside)  Wouldn't  Mama 
be  proud  of  me  ? 

Blanche.  You  can  be  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  do  the  sleep-walking 
scene. 

{Girls  applaud) 

L.  A.  In  a  nightgown!  Oh,  I 
don't  think  Mama  would  like  it. 

Blanche,     Nonsense,  it's  only  us. 

L.  A.  All  right,  {brightly)  I've 
got  a  pair  of  pink  open-work 
stockings. 

Blanche.  They're  no  good  in 
this. 

L.  A.  {disappointed)  Aren't 
they?  Well  come  and  dress  mc. 
But  I  t^ll  you  what,  there'll  come  a 
time  when  I'lluse  those  pink  open- 
work stockings,  if  I  have  to    cut 
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off    the   feet    and   wear   them  for 
mitts.     (All  exit  L.) 

£Here,  If  desired,  Ophelia's  mad 
scene,  or  any  others  chosen  may  be  In- 
troduced.] 

iEnter  L.  Sooty,  dressed  as  Mar- 
gt4erite,  and  Snuffles  who  is  eating 
09%   apple). 

Sooty.     Come  on,  Snuffles. 
Snuffles.      Vd    follow    you    any- 
wheres.    (Bites  apple). 

Sooty.  Now,  Fm  Margeroot! 
i^S'its  on  floor)  and  youVe  going  to 
b^    Fust. 

Snuffles,  (bites)  Vd  be  anythink 
to  you  Sooty.  (H'ipes  his  nose  with 
h'£^s'  Hn^er.) 

Sooty.  Leave  yer  nose  alone. 
L-^et  me  name  yer  apple.  (By  this 
ti-p^e  there  isn't  much  left  of  the 
apj>le). 

Snuffles.  You  can't  name  it  any- 
think but  core,  (silly  laugh). 

Sooty.  (Hips  it)  I  named  it, 
count  the  seeds. 

Snuffles,  (counting)  One  I  love, 
t%^ro  I  love,  three  I  love  the  same 
(Jiubs  nose). 

Sooty.    Let  yer  nose  alone. 
Snuffles  (counting)  Four  I  love 
w-^^h  all  my  heart ;  five  I  cast  away ; 
si:>c  he  loves ;  seven  she  loves ;  eight 
they  both  love. 

Sooty.     Named    it    me.      (Both 
^-iTJe  silly  laugh). 

Snuffles.     Golly,  but  you  do  look 
purty  in  that  dress. 

Sooty.   I  flatten  myself  that  I  do. 

Snuffles.    (Eating  another  apple 

^^th  his  arm,   same   arm    that  he 

^ids  apple  with,  around  Sooths 

^^^ck).    Sooty,  when  we're  married, 

ypu  can  wear  purty  dresses  all  the 

^nie;  (rubs  nose.    Sooty  takes  his 

^and    away).    And    we   won't  do 

^othin'    but    set  on    the  floor  and 

^ount  seeds. 

Sooty.  Ain't  y'  going  to  oifer 
^e  a  napple  when  we're  married 
^either?  (Snuffles  looks  at  her  sol- 
^fnnly,  then  gives  her  one  and 
^ses.)    Name  mine. 


Snuffles.  (Negatively).  Eg-eg 
you  might  git  five.  (Sooty  rises  and 
hugs  him). 

Sooty.  I  wouldn't  cast  you 
away.  Snuffles,  for  the  best  Spitz- 
ernbug  in  the  world.  Let  yer  nose 
alone. 

Snuffles.  I  wish  you'd  keep  still ; 
it's  my  own  nose. 

Sooty.  It's  half  mine,  and  I 
won't  have  it  rubbed.  You'll  jist 
spoil  jthe  shape  of  your  nostrums. 
•  ISnuffles  (laughing).  Ha-ha-ha! 
you  pernounced  it  wrong;  you  nev- 
er had  no  schoolin'  Sooty.  It's  nos- 
trules  you  mean,  not  nostrums. 
Speakers  address  their  aujences 
from  nostrums. 

Sooty  (wistfully).  I  ain't  got 
much  learnin'.  Snuffles,  that's  right. 
But  you've  got  enough  fer  both. 
Only  sometimes  it  makes  me  feel 
like  I'm  not  worthy  of  y*. 

Snuffles.  Now,  don't  you  feel 
like  that,  Sooty ;  maybe  other  girls 
kin  answer  whose  your  godmother, 
and  those  other  things  in  the  cate- 
chism (pronounces  the  "ch.'*  as  in 
'' church'' )hctter  than  you.  But  I  tell 
y'.  Sooty,  you  can  cook  good  meals ; 
and  I  love  you  fer  it.  And  I'll 
never  leave  y'  till  I  lose  my  appe- 
tite, by  gum!    (hugs  her). 

Sooty.  Ain't  this  jist  heaven 
though?  If  you  jist  keep  your 
arm  acrost  my  shoulder  blades  for- 
ever and  forever,  I  won't  care  if  I 
never  have  no  golden  wings  to  flap. 
(Enter  L.  A.  R.  with  costume 
over  her  arm.  Sooty  and  Snuffles 
confused) . 

L.  A.  Go  right  on,  don't  mind 
me;  I'm  looking  for  a  candle. 

Sooty.  You'll  find  one  jist  out- 
sides  that  door.  I  fergot  to  bring 
it  in;  I'm  a  little  bit  absent-minded^ 

L.  A.  Thanks.  Oh,  I  say  Sooty ^ 
would  you  and  Snuffles  just  as  soon 
go  into  the  kitchen,  and  have  a 
game  of  cat's  cradle?  I'd  like  to  try 
my  piece  before  the  girls  come  in. 
(Exits  R.) 
Snuffles.     Well  I  like  that! 
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Sooty.  I  hope  she  makes  a  dead 
flat  failure! 

SniMes,  I  don't  like  cats'  cra- 
'dle,  but  I  wouldn't  mind  a  piece  of 
pie  and  some  cantelope.  Come  on 
Sooty.    (Exit  L,  arm  in  arm), 

{Re-enter  L,  A,  as  Lady  Mac- 
^Beth,   She  carries  candle). 

L,  A,  *'Yet  here's  a  spot.  Out, 
-damned  spot,  out  I  say.  One,  two. 
Why,  then  'tis  time  to  do  't.  Who 
would  have  thought  the  old  man 
had  so  much  blood  in  him.  To  bed, 
to  bed!  There's  knocking  at  the 
gate.  To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed !"  (Ex- 
its L.) 

Blanclie.  (Behind  scenes).  If 
you'd  only  told  us  you  were  going 
to  practice,  we  would  have  fur- 
nished thunder.  Listen  to  this. 
(clash  of  tin  pan  thunder), 

Edna,  (Behind  scenes  sings  with 
tin  pan  accompaniment,  ''Sound  the 
Aoud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  seaf* 
enters  L,  with  tin  pan  cymbals,  foU 
Jowed  by  May  and  Blanche,)  Enter 
Jepthah's  daughter! 

Blanche,  Now,  here's  food  for 
thought ;  if  you  had  been  Jepthah's 
daughter, — well,  I  think  Jepthah 
wouldn't  have  grieved  much  at  her 
-demise.  (Girls  laugh;  Edna  and 
May  seated).  And  on  the  principle 
that  the  more  we  endure  on  this 
•earth,  the  greater  is  our  reward  in 
heaven,  we're  prepared  to  listen  to 
that  lullaby.  (Seats  herself;  Sooty 
<ind  SnufHes  appear  L.,  whispering 
in  doorway.) 

May,  Wait  a  minute ;  here  comes 
Sooty  with  a  giraffe. 

Sootx.  This  is  Snuffles,  the 
young  man  as  I  keeps  comp'ny 
with.  ( Girls  exchange  glances,  then 
bo7v  gravely;  SnufHes  azvkzvardly.) 
He's  going  to  be  Fust,  but  if  you'd 
like  him  for  Macbeth,  6r  Romeo,  or 
Omelette,  he'd  do  them  too. 

Blanche,  Omelette,  Omelette. 
Oh !  you  mean  Hamlet. 

Sooty.  That's  the  one;  I  knew 
it  had  something  to  do  with  ep^o^s. 


Blanche.  It  would  be  lovely  to 
have  him  for  Romeo,  Sooty,  only 
he's  so  high  up  that  people  might 
mistake  him  for  the  balcony. 

Sooty,  (delighted).  Yes.  If 
you'd  jest  put  a  breadboard  on  his 
head,  he'd  take  that  part  fine, 
wouldn't  he? 

SnuMes.  I  don't  know  much 
about  the  breadboard,  but  I  could 
do  lots  of  things,  if  I  only  got  the 
dough. 

Blanche,  At  least,  you  don't 
lack  brass,  and  that  often  passes  for 
gold;  you  should  consider  yourself 
well  off. 

Sooty,  If  you  want  to  borrow 
my  fellar  for  any  part  I'll  loan  him 
to  yer;  but  remember  it  ain't  fer 
keeps. 

Blanche,  We'll  not  forget, 
Sooty. 

SnufHes,  And  there  ain't  goin' 
to  be  no  kissin'  in  it. 

Blanche,  All  right.  Snuffles. 
Come,  Erminie,  lets  have  that  lulla- 
by. (Sooty  sits;  SnufHes  lies  on 
floor;  she  breaks  off  bits  of  pie  and 
he  catches  them  in  his  mouth.  Ed- 
na sings.    Girls  applaud.) 

Sooty,     I  kin  sing  too.    Snuffles 
go  and  tell  Meek  to  come  here. 
(Exit  SnufHes  L,) 

Blanche,  What  are  we  going  to 
have  now  ? 

Edna.  Something  classic,  no 
doubt. 

May.  Please  wake  me  when  its 
over.    (Pretends  to  sleep). 

(Enter  Meek;  she  and  Sooty  sing 
duet  all  out  of  tune.  Gefierally  good 
time,  during  zirltich  Blanche  glances 
out  of  windozv  R,  and  sees  the 
Madame), 

Blanche,  Oh,  my  goodness, 
she's  coming  back ! 

Girls.     Who? 

Blanche.     The  "inevitable  she." 

EdjuL.     You  don't  mean  Madam  ? 

BlaftcJue,  I  do  mean  Madam. 
Look,  she's  coming  up  the  road. 

Girls.     What  shall  we  do? 
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Blanche.  The  Latest  Arrival 
must  keep  her  until  we  get  dressed. 
Where  is  she  of  the  pink  opened- 
work  stockings?  {Calling)  Pinky! 

L.  A.    {enters  L.)    Who's  dead? 

Blanche  {excitedly).  The  Mad- 
am! 

L.  A.  Oh,  goodness,  and  my 
tuition  is  paid !  {Blanche  draws  her 
to  window  and  points.)  Well,  you 
^et  into  your  ginghams ;  Fm  so  in- 
nocent that  Fm  sure  to  find  some 
-way  out  of  it.  {Exit  girls  L.,  enter 
Madam  R.  L.  A.  blocks  her  way). 
Who  are  you  that  dare  to  invade 
this  mansion  in  this  unceremonious 
manner? 

Madam.  If  a  woman  can't  come 
into  her  own  house  any  way  she 
wants  to  it's  a  pity. 

L.  A.  Your  own  house,  indeed! 
That's  a  good  story. 

Madam.  You  impudent  thing! 
Out  of  my  way. 

L.  A.  {presenting  poker).  Over 
my  dead  body.  This  house  is  full 
of  timid  maidens  studying  their 
arithmetic ;  I  will  protect  them  with 
my  life.    Back,  I  say. 

Madam.  Such  impertinence ! 
{Strikes  poker  out  of  L.  A.'s  hand, 
-and  crosses  L.) 

L.  A.  Are  you  really  the  Mad- 
am? Oh,  forgive  me.  I  am  the 
latest  arrival. 

Madam.  Oh,  the  new  woman, 
-eh?  You  ought  to  join  the  army. 
{going). 

L.  A.  {detaining  her)  Dear 
Madam,  I  arrived  only  one  hour 
ago;  won't  you  say  something  to 
me? 

Madam.  How  did  you  get  into 
that  ridiculous  garb? 

L.  A.  Why,  you  see  Madam, 
you  see — I — I — was  so  tired  when  1 
came  that  the  girls  insisted  on  my 
going  right  to  bed. 

Madam  {disgusted  still).  Well, 
run  away  there  now.  {Scrutinizing 
her).    I    suppose    you    will    prove 


rather  a  nice  little  thing  when  we 
get  used  to  you. 

L.  A.     Oh,  yes  Madam. 

{SnufHes  enters  L.  with  skull  on 
stick,  and  sheet  over  him.) 

SnufHes.  "I  am  thy  father's 
spirit." 

Madam.  Peter's  ghost!  What's 
that?  {SnufHes  puts  his  head  out; 
sees  Madam  and  runs  R.) 

L.  A.  It's  only  my  little  brother. 
There  was  a  man  killed  next  door, 
just  a  few  moments  ago;  and  that 
nauehtv  boy  will  play  with  his 
skull!  {Madam  looks  long  and 
sear  chin  gly  at  her.) 

Madam.  You  look  innocent 
enough. 

L.  A.     I  am  innocent. 

Madam.  I'll  see  how  my  girls 
are.    {going). 

L.  A.    {in  pain).   Oh!  oh! 

Madam.  Whatever  is  the  mat- 
ter? 

L.  A.  I've  knocked  my  finger. 
Oh!  oh! 

Madam.  Let's  see.  I  can*t  see 
anything. 

L.  A.  It's  the  bone ;  I've  bruised 
the  bone. 

Madam.  Evidently  it  wasn't  the 
flesh,    {going). 

L.  A.    Dear  Madam. 

Madam   {impatiently).    Well? 

L.  A.  Do  you  think  it  will  fes- 
ter? 

Madam.  I  haven't  the  least  idea 
that  it  will. 

L.  A.  Won't  you  kiss  it  and 
make  it  well? 

Madam  {aside).  She's  a  per- 
fect idiot.  I'll  have  to  bring  my 
iron  hand  down  hard,  {aloud)  I 
think  it  is  scarcely  necessary;  {go- 
ing). 

L.  A.  {taking  a  long  time  to  find 
it).  Here  is  a  little  ring  Mama  sent 
with  her  best  love,  (aside)  Fm  so 
innocent  that  Fm  not  expected  to 
know  that  it's  paste;  and  if  she 
finds  it  out,  she  won't  like  to  men^ 
tion  it. 
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(Enters  Sooty  L.  in  first  dress). 

Sooty  (pretending  surprise). 
Oh,  Madam,  have  you  come  home? 

Madam.  Sooty,  whatever  are 
you  doing  with  a  clean  face  ? 

Sooty.  Excuse  me,  it's  a  mis- 
take ;  Tm  so  absent-minded. 

Madam.  See  that  it  doesn't  oc- 
cur again.  Soot}'. 

May.  (efitcrs  L.  in  Iter  pinafore, 
studying).  Why,  Madam!  Is  that 
you? 

Madam.  I  received  a  telegram 
postponing  my  trip,  so  here  I  am. 

May.  Fm  so  glad;  I've  learned 
three  pages  of  Paradise  Lost  while 
you  were  gone. 

Madam.     How  delightful! 

Edna  (enters  L.  sewing).  Why 
Madam,  who  would  ever  thought 
of  seeing  you  ? 

Madam.     I  see  you  are  at  work. 

Edna.  I  didn't  want  to  be  idle 
just  because  you  were  away. 

Madam.  That's  right  my  girl. 
(Meek  enters  L.,  is  surprised).  Sur- 
prised to  see  me,  are  you  Meek? 
(shakes  hands).  And  how  have 
things  gone  during  my  absence? 

Meek.  It's  been  quiet  Ma'am, 
but  we  got  along  nicely. 

Edna.  We  respected  you  in 
your  position,  Miss  Meek. 

Meek.     Certainly. 

Blanche  (enters  L.)  Why, 
Madam,  what  a  delightful  surprise! 

Madam.  And  what  have  you 
been  doing  ? 

Blanche.     I  ?  Oh,  a  lot  of  Geom- 


etry, and  some  English — a  little 
Shakespere  (winks  at  girls). 

Madam.  I  am  extremely  grati- 
fied ;  they  are  the  very  best  girls  in 
the  world  Meek;  quiet  and  lady- 
like; no  nonsense  or  frivolity.  I 
have  trained  them  myself,  remem- 
ber. Children,  lets  have  that  little 
song  about  the  shoemaker. 

(Girls  sing  reluctantly.  They 
stand  in  a  straight  line  and  sing, 
using  the  kindergarten  motions. 
Madame  sits  and  heats  time  with 
Meek  standing  primly  a  little  be- 
hind  her.  The  girls  poke  each  oth- 
er  slyly  with  their  elbows,  etc. 
The\  are  plainly  disgusted,  but 
make  the  song  go  with  a  swing). 

Girls  (singing). 

"As  wanderini?  up  and  down  one  day, 
I   peeped    in    a    window   just   over   the 

way; 
And    putting:    his    needle   througrh   and 

throuj?h. 
There  sat  a  cobbler  making  a  shoe. 
Rap-a-tap-tap   and   tip-a-tap   too. 
This  is  the  way  to  make  a  shoe. 

"With  hammer  and  awl.  he  bores  hiio 

a  hole 
Ri^ht     throusrh     the    upper    and  then 

through   the  sole; 
Then  he  puts  in  a  tack  and  he  puts  isk 

two. 
Then  ha-ha-ha-ha.   he  hammers  them 

through. 
Rap-a-tap-tap,  etc. 

"The  cobbler  works  through  wind  and" 

weather. 
With     hammer    and    awl    and  bits  of 

leather. 
And  what  In  the  world  would  you  or  I 

do 
If  we  hadn't  a  cobbler  to  make  us  a— 

shoe? 
Rap-a-tap-tap,  etc." 

Curtain. 
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BATHSHEBA. 

Ruth  M,  Fox. 

Embodiment  of  gentle  womanhood, 

A  perfect  type  of  aged  loveliness, 

Radiant  in  the  sheen  of  righteousness ; 

She  of  the  soft  white  gown  with  filmy  hood, 

And  stately  form ;  our  saintly  Mother  Queen, 

So  tenderly  touched  by  patient  sorrow, 

Where  that  bright  flower,  of  hope — ^Tomrrow, 

Has  shed  its  dainty  velvet  bloom,  serene 

Meek  Bathsheba,  with  royal  right  divine 

Presiding  o'er  a  noble  sisterhood, 

Ordained  of  God  to  all  things  pure  and  good. 

It  happened  thus:  In  days  of  midnight  gloom. 
When  vision  was  closed  and  no  prophet  nigh. 
That  the  Father  of  woman  cleft  the  sky, 
And  bade  her  arise  from  her  living  tomb- 
Traditional  servitude ;  and  place 
Her  foot  on  the  dismal  ignorant  past, 
3tifling  the  cry — inferior  caste ; 
Work  her  way  up,  flinging  oflF  the  disgrace 
Of  innocent  weakness ;  by  study  and  faith. 
Preparing  herself,  maintaining  her   rigtit. 
To  share  in  dominion,  honor,  and  might; 
As  daughters  of  God,  here  wisdom,  which  saith : 
"Cultivate  prudence,  be  chaste,  and  discreet. 
Put  on  your  strong  armor,  intelligence. 
Lo,  woman  and  man  are  omnipotence." 
Awake  I  All  her  kind  the  morning  star  greet 
Henceforth  by  his  side,  no  more  at  his  feet 
Co-equal  with  him,  his  God  sent  helpmeet. 

And  so  the  prophet  whom  the  Father  sent 
To  publish  peace  upon  His  goodly  land; 
Called  the  women  apart,  a  little  band, 
Unfolding  His  message ;  darkness  was  spent. 
Dawning  their  day  star  and  broken  the  curse; 
Then  placing  his  hands  on  their  heads  in  turn 
His  sacred  benediction,  low,  did  bum 
Into  their  souls  as  he  did  thus  rehearse, 
How  they  should  live,  and  strive  to  overcome 
The  ills  of  flesh  by  doing  kindly  deeds, 
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Courting  pure  thoughts,  repair  the  broken  reeds 
Of  human  hearts ;  uplift  the  lowly  h6me, 
Let  sunshine  in  where  darkness  reigned  before ; 
Should  hear  the  widow's  cry,  remove  the  dart. 
Teaching  the  recreant  one  the  better  part. 
Feeding  the  hungry  from  their  gathered  store. 
And  sing  their  grateful  praise  forever  more. 

And  furthermore,  he  said  :They  might  provoke 

Their  husbands  to  good  works,  might  teach,  expound, 

Exhort  to  righteousness  and  thus  abound 

In  faith  and  love,  so  wear  His  easy  yoke. 

And  their  society  should  spread  abroad, 

To  many  lands,  diffusing  living,  light. 

Helping  their  brothers  in  the  striife  for  right ; 

Must  bear  its  share  of  every  weary  load. 

Teaching  the  world  to  live  God's  high  commands 

Until  all  women  should  be  glad  and  free, 

And  love  and  peace  had  gained  the  victory. 

Fair  Bathsheba  was  there,  and  saw  the  face 

Of  him  who  prayed  in  nature's  Temple  'neath 

The  sapphire  arch,  whose  sun  did  glad  bequeath 

A  myriad  shimmering  beams  to  grace 

The  trembling  leaf  and  flow'r,  the  babbling  stream, 

Subdued  its  song  while  every  blade  of  grass 

Looked  up  to  see  the  glory  which  should  pass. 

Through  all  the  trees ;  so  strange  the  morn  did  seem 

As  if  all  things  were  new.    In  mute  amaze 

The  birds'  sweet  songs  were  stayed,  for  shaft  so  bright. 

Transcending  all  known  things  of  glorious  light. 

Fell  full  upon  his  upward  wondering  gaze. 

As  he  with  solemn  awe  talked  with  the  Lord 

And  His  beloved  Son — O  blessed  word ! 

"Hear  Him,  hear  him." 

And  so  unto  this  time 
The  prophet  Joseph's  nahie  in  rev'rent  tone 
Falls  sweetly  from  her  lips ;  there  is  but  one 
Besides  whose  mem'ry  strikes  a  sweeter  chime, 
Within  her  loving  breast,  and  that  is  he 
To  whom,  with  modest  blush,  she  gave  her  hand — 
A  valiant  noble  elder  in  the  land, — 
Who  made  her  his  for  all  eternity, 
And  proudly  trusted  her — his  dearer  self ; 
For  well  he  knew  she'd  follow  her  high  mark, 
Though  it  should  lead  through  thorny  paths  and  dark, 
Far,  far  away  from  luring  fame  or  pelf 
We  see  her  passing  through  the  shady  glen. 
As  beaten  gold  refined  and  purified. 
In  flaming  furnace  seven-times  heated  tried, 
God  sees  her,  and  sets  her  up  to  mortal  ken, 
While  all  her  chosen  people  say  Aimen. 


A  KCMINISCENCi:  OF  GRANDMOTHER  ON 
HER  BIRTHDAY. 

Maud  M,  Lloyd. 


As  a  girl  I  have  often  sat  by 
Grandmother's  side,  in  the  still  and 
mystic  twilight,  with  my  hand 
clasped  in  her  soft,  warm  fingers 
and  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
sighing  and  whispering  branches  of 
the  poplar  trees,  that  grew  beside 
our  open  door,  and  to  the  sociable 
chirping  of  the  wary  cricket — I 
listened  to  her  sweet,  low  voice  and 
pictured,  in  my  own  mind,  her  ex- 
traordinary life  and  happenings;  a 
life  filled  with  endurance  and  hope 
and  faith. 

I  could  feel  the  wonderful  in- 
fluence which  she  shed,  like  the  sun 
its  warmth,  on  every  one  who  came 
in  contact  with  her;  and  I  com- 
prehended with  wonder  and  awe,thc 
smoothness,  the  steadfastness,  the 
unselfishness,  the  simplicity — above 
all,  the  gentleness  and  compassion 
of  her  character.  Clear  in  judgment, 
ready  and  persistent  in  a  just  cause, 
"none  could  say  her  nay." 

In  all  that  she  did, — in  spinning, 
in  weaving,  in  coloring  and  dying 
fabrics,  in  designing, — whatever  the 
material,  whether  hemp,  flax,  wool 
or  cotton,  for  all  uses  and  purposes ; 
whether  doing  plain  sewing  or  ex- 
quisite embroidery;  whether  quilt- 
ing or  portraying  nature — she  dis- 
played art  and  determination  to  ex- 
c^l. 

Though  not  generally  known, 
Grandmother  is  a  natural  artist  and 
critic,and  while  yet  a  young  matron, 
studied  under  the  best  talent  that 
could  be  procured  in  that  day.  She 
became  most  successful  in  drawing 
nature  figures  and  faces  and  dis- 
played her  art  in  many  pleasmg 
ways.  Fortunate  are  the  eyes  (on 
account  of  her  modesty)  that  can 
get  a  glimpse  within  her  sacred 
drawing  book. 


Again  she  has  shown  her  excell- 
ence in  her  home  keeping  and  man- 
agement, and  also  in  her  public 
duties  — in  religion,  in  philanthro- 
phy  and  in  the  advancement  of  wo- 
man-kind, which  has  claimed  her 
best  eflForts  for  years. 

Wonderfully  versatile  and  alert, 
methodical,  without  false  pride, 
with  a  wit  and  dignity  and 
charm  wholly  her  own — she  has 
made  success  the  feature  of  her 
public  as  well  as  private  life. 

In  the  dusk  and  stillness,  many 
were  the  scenes  described  by  Grand- 
mother, from  her  experiences;  but 
(perhaps  partly  on  account  of  my 
youth  and  partly  for  the  pure  pleas- 
ure it  brought,)  her  favorite  themes 
were  those  of  her  happy  childhood 
life,  in  "Lovely  West  Virginia." 

She  recalled  her  regal  mother, 
senstitive,  high  minded,  artistic, 
refined,  and  an  accomplished  seam- 
stress, who  was  proud  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  bom  and  reared  in  one 
of  the  most  artistocratic  southern 
families  of  "Quality." 

She  loved  to  recall  her  busy,  af- 
fectionate ,  practical,  thrifty,  and 
wholsesome  father,  who  was  unas- 
suming and  sincere  as  his  Quaker 
training  would  indicate. 

He  believed,  literally,  in  the  old 
adage,  "Early  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise,  make  a  man  healthy,  and 
wealthy  and  wise,"  and  faithfully 
carried  it  out  by  calling  from  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  every  morning  be- 
fore day  break,  in  a  kind,  though 
persistent  tone,  "Matilda!  Nancy! 
Maria  !  Sarah  !  Bashy !  Melissa !  It's 
four  o'clock!  and  Bashy,  as  he 
fondly  called  Grandmother,  was 
usually  the  first  one  to  come  down 
from  their  cozy  attic  chamber  under 
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the  roof,  where  the  spicy  herbs 
hung  drying. 

After  an  energetic  day  for  all, 
with  a  discreet  amount  of  recrea- 
tion interspersed,  the  family  cus- 
tomarily sought  their  welcome 
feather  beds  and  peaceful  slumber, 
in  the  early  twilight. 

Grandmother  often  described  to 
me  her  father's  broad  acres  and 
farm  products  the  natural  resources 
of  his  land,  not  forgetting  the  splen- 
did coal  bank  not  far  from  their 
door;  the  maple  groves,  the  droves 
of  cattle,  the  fine  horses,  and  the 
pigs  that  ran  wild  in  the  woods ;  and 
the  early  nutting  parties,  taken  at 
dawn,  after  a  crisp  frost  in  the 
Autumn.  They  would  have  to  "Sal- 
ly out,"  (as  Grandmother  expressed 
it)  very  early  in  order  to  take  the 
greedy  pigs  unawares,  else  they 
would  find,  not  a  single  nut  for 
their  pains. 

When  Spring-time  came,  it 
was  usually  Grandmother's  post,  to 
stand  beside  the  great  iron  kettles  to 
stir  the  maple  juice  till  it  simmered 
down  to  the  proper  consistancy  and 
keep  the  fires  going  at  the  right 
briskness — Then  too,  it  was  the 
duty  of  her  small  hands,  in  curing 
time,  to  keep  the  smoke-fires  spread 
with  sweet  corn-cobs. 

Grandmother's  eyes  would  grow 
misty,  as  she  told  of  the  happy 
times  horseback  riding  with  her 
pretty, dark  eyed  sisters  (though  not 
more  charming  than  herself,  nor  by 
far  so  rosy  cheeked)  and  her  hand- 
some chivalrous  brother  Jacob. 

Grandmother  was  a  true  horse- 
woman and  her  love  and  under- 
standing of  a  beautiful  horse  was 
inherited  from  her  high-spirited 
Southern  ancestors.  Although,  next 
to  the  youngest  of  her  father's 
children,  she  mastered  her  own 
horse,  when  they  took  their  plea- 
sure, cantering  over  the  grassy  and 
picturesque  country-side,  ^  visiting 
adjacent  farm  or  neighbor,  or  when 


she  decorously  rode  away  ten  miles 
to  church  on  Sunday.  • 

Oh,  the  green  fields,  the  rolling 
hills,  the  cool  runs,  the  hospitable 
gourd  at  the  well; — ^and  her  own 
home,  nestling  there  among  the  or- 
chard trees,  with  its  low  roof,  its 
white  sanded  floors  and  its  little 
Dutch  garden  at  the  back — how 
she  loved  them! 

She  liked  to  picture  their  merry 
Xmas  times,  and  the  many  prepara 
tions,  and  black  Mammy  Su,  who 
always  came  to  help  out  with  the 
hard  work  and  baking  (for  Great 
Grandfather  had  no  mind  for  slave- 
holding),  and  of  the  many  fat 
turkeys  and  good  things,  provided 
from  their  own  farm — in  fact,  every 
thing  used  or  consumed  was  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  at  home,  by 
their  own  thrift  and  industr}' — ex 
cept  shoes  (and  for  this  purpose 
Great  Grandfather  hired  a  cobbler 
at  intervals,  to  come  and  tarry  at  his 
home,  till  he  had  made  each,  two 
pairs  of  shoes,  consisting  of  a  calf- 
skin pair  for  common  use  and  a 
nice  fine  one  for  best). 

Of  an  evening  she  would  often 
tell  of  her  father's  parents,  worthy 
old  Pennsylvania  Dutch  settlers. 
Especially  did  her  Grandfather 
appeal  to  her  memory  with  his 
picturesque,  Quaker  costume — 
black  stock,  ample  knee  breeches, 
black  silk  stockings,  and  low  shoes 
with  silver  buckles;  and  how  his 
pleasant  eyes  would  twinkle,  when 
he  drew  from  his  capacious  pocket 
several  pairs  of  black  silk  hose  with 
the  query  as  to  which  one  of  the 
girls  could  darn  so  well  that  it 
would  not  show ;  or  at  another  time 
he  would  offer  a  simple  reward  to  the 
girl  who  could  make  the  best  corn- 
pone.  Bathsheba  invariably  carried 
off  the  honors,  to  her  Grandfather's 
satisfaction,  for  she  was  a  great 
favorite  with  him. 

And  so,  Gradnmother  s  mind  was 
wont  to  hover  over  precious  memor- 
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ies ;  and  although  her  thoughts  ^ped 
lovingly  over  meadow,  field,  or 
wood,  or  familiar  face  or  happen- 
ing, they  always  came  back  to  the 
fondest  memories  of  them  all — to 
the  little  Dutch  garden  behind  the 
cottage  where  she  swung  under  the 
apple  tree  on  a  warm  summer  day, 
and  played  with  her  pretty  bits  of 
broken  china,  which  she  spread 
along  the  low  projecting  roof  for  a 
cupboard,  and  her  corn-cob  doll  ; 
happy  in  these  and  desiring  noth- 
ing else  save  solitude,  with  her  own 
ready  imagination  to  clothe  them. 

Perchance  on  one  day  her  im- 
agination would  transform  her 
garden  into  a  wonderful  castle, 
her  dolly  into  a  beautiful  princess, 
her  bits  of  china  into  resplendently 
be  jeweled  dishes  and  her  swing  in- 
to a  flying  machine  with  wings. 

Each  day  she  transformed  them 
into  new  wonders.  , 

CONSTANCY. 

A    wee   h'ttic    child    with    a    corn-cob 

doll 
With  a  silk  corn  tassel  for  hair,  that 

was   all. 
With  brown  laughing  eyes,  and  hair 

falling  free, 
Sat  singing  and  swinging  in  the  shade 

of  a  tree. 
She  cuddled  and  sang  from  morning 

till  late, 
Oh!  'twas  long  years  ago    in     West 

Virginia   State. 

But  alas,  for  the  woes  that  come  to  us 

all 
And    that    dear    little    maid    and    her 

corn-cob  doll. 


A  mischievous  sister  has  snatched  it 

away 
And  scattered  its  silken  locks  in  her 

mad  play. 
Those  laughing  brown  eyes  are  now 

filled  with   tears, 
Sad   is   her   heart   and    wild   are   her 

fears. 

"Dear  little  sister,"  the  repentant  one 
said, 

"Come,  dry  up  your  tears,"  as  she 
stroked  the  bowed  head. 

There  are  lots  more  dollies  and  bet- 
ter ones,  too. 

Out  there  in  the  corn  field,  I'm  sure 
will  suit  you." 

But  bravely  her  lashes  o'er  her  ten- 
der eyes  fall — 

"I  want  my  own  dolly,  or  I  want 
none  at  all." 

Oh,  brave  little  maiden,  my  heart 
turns  to  you. 

Eighty  years  on  those  six  have  found 
you  still  true 

From,  maiden  to  womanhood,  noble 
and  sweet. 

From  wifehood  to  motherhood  al- 
ways  complete. 

Sturdy  and  helpful  you  trudge  on  your 
way. 

Ever  cheerful  and  ready  for  the  cares 
of  each  day. 

Past  sad  times,  though  happy  in  fill- 
ing the  plan 

You  believe  is  the  true  one  for  God 
and  for  man. 

You  shower  compassion  on  the  poor 
and  the  sad, 

And  renew  them  like  flowers  which 
with   dews   are   made   glad. 

And  when  some  oppose  you,  you  an- 
swer  their   call, 

"I  will  live  my  own  life,  or  I'll  live 
none   at    all. 


THE  SECOND  TIME. 

Minnie  Brown. 


Hester  Brooklyn  sat  on  her  own 
doorstep,  and  looked  dreamily  out 
at  the  goodly  scene  before  her.  It 
was  the  close  of  a  cloudless  day  in 
early  September,  and  though  the 
sunset  colors  still  lingered  above 
the  trees  in  the  West  orchard,  the 
young  moon,  like  a  slender  silver 
bow»  hung  already  far  up  in  the 
faintly  purple  sky.  The  sweet  flow- 
ering shrubs  and  the  late  roses  in 
the  old  garden  scented  the  calm  air, 
which  Hester  breathed  in  deeply 
with  the  satisfaction  of  perfect 
health. 

*The  summer  is  fading  just  as  I 
am,"  she  was  thinking.  *Tomor- 
row  is  my  birthday.  Fll  be  forty- 
five.*'  Her  lips  curved  into  a  dreamy 
smile,  and  her  thoughts  wandered 
idly  among  the  scenes  of  her  un- 
eventful life.  Her  face  was  still 
beautiful  in  a  passionless  sort  of 
way ;  she  had  been  the  pride  of  the 
country  in  her  girlhood  days.  Her 
great  dark  eyes  looked  softly  out 
beneath  delicate  but  coal  black 
brows,  and  contrasted  sharply  with 
her  wonderful  shining,  light  brown 
hair.  She  had  lost  the  wild-rose 
cheeks  of  her  youth,  but  her  com- 
plexion was  the  same  clear  white, 
and  her  face  still  had  the  soft  oval 
outlines  of  an  almost  perfect  beau- 
ty. Her  attitude  was  one  of  inac- 
tive enjoyment — indeed  her  life  had 
been  just  a  passive  acceptance  of 
events.  Perhaps  that  accounted 
for  her  unlined  face. 

Presently  the  gate  that  led  into 
the  dusty  highroad  creaked  on  its 
hinges  and  a  man  with  heavy, weary 
tread  came  slowly  up  the  walk.  Hes- 
ter rose  courteously  from  the  steps 
and  after  a  half  shy  greeting  said 
she  would  get  him  a  chair,  if  he 
cared  to  sit  outside. 

*'Now,  don't  you/'  he  objected;"! 
guess  I  can  sit  on  the  steps,  same  as 


you."  Miss  Brooklyn  laughed  soft- 
ly, and  the  two  sat  down  side  by 
side. 

"Mother  always  said  it  was  un- 
dignified to  sit  on  the  steps  when 
there  were  plenty  of  chairs  in  the 
house." 

"Nothing  you  ever  did  was  un- 
dignified," he  answered.  She  said 
nothing  to  this,  but  after  a  moment 
of  silence,  stole  a  look  at  her  com- 
panion's face.  It  was  browned  and 
seamed,  for  his  was  a  tempestuous 
soul,  curbed  continually  by  the  stol- 
id manners  of  the  stock  from  which 
he  sprang.  The  emotions  he  ex- 
perienced seldom  found  expression 
in  word  or  deed,  but  silently  marked 
his  lean  face  with  ever-deepening 
lines.  His  broad,  stooping  shoul- 
ders were  covered  with  a  blue  shirt. 
His  shoes  were  heavy,  dusty,  thick- 
soled  ;  his  hat  was  a  straw  such  as 
laborers  wear  in  the  hay  fields,  and 
surmounted  a  shock  of  rough,  iron- 
gray  hair;  he  looked  every  day  of 
his  fifty-odd  years. 

Suddenly  he  turned  toward  Hes- 
ter and  surprised  her  in  her  side- 
long survey.  She  quickly  shifted 
her  gaze  to  the  fast  darkening  sky, 
and  the  slow  color  rose  in  her 
cheeks.  Into  the  minds  of  each 
flashed  memories  of  other  sidelong 
looks  detected,  and  other  slow 
blushes.  The  man's  heart  began  to 
beat  heavily  and  then  he  spoke : 

"Hester,  Tve  come  to  ask  you  to 
marry  me.  'Melia's  been  dead 
three  years,  and  Leah  is  going  to 
be  married  come  Thanksgivin', 
when  she's  nineteen.  Then  I'm  left 
alone  again  and — won't  you  come, 
Hester?    Please  do." 

The  words  came  stiffly,  but  some- 
how the  man's  emotion  throbbed  in 
his  voice  and  was  answered  by  a 
tightning  of  Hester's  heartstrings. 
She  rose  with  a  gentle  dignity  that 
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Tnade  her  really  small  stature  seem 
tall.  She  shook  out  the  folds  of  her 
fine,  old-fashioned  delaine  dress, 
and  looked  down  into  his  anxious 
face,  saying,  half-sadly: 

"Henry,  tomorrow  I'll  be  forty- 
five  years  old.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  tonight  I  sat  here  and  waited 
for  you  to  come  and  ask  me  what 
you  have  just  now  .  I  had  on 
this  very  dress — you  can't  see  how 
it's  faded  now.  You  used  to  make 
lots  of  fuss  over  birthdays  and  such 
things  in  those  times  and  you'd 
given  me  to  understand  what  to  ex- 
pect for  a  birthday  present  when  I 
turned  twenty.  But  you  were  an- 
gry about  something — you  were  so 
quick  to  take  offense,  and  you  had 
stayed  away  for  two  weeks.  When 
my  birthday  came  I  made  sure  you'd 
come  over#again.  So  I  dressed  up 
and  sat  out  here  and — waited." 

The  man  bowed  his  head,  but 
Hester  went  evenly  on,  although 
her  voice  softened  sliehtly. 

"You  didn't  come,  Henry,  and  if 
I'd  been  like  some  girls  I'd  have 
gone  into  a  decline.  But  I  was  al- 
ways even-dispositioned,  and  I  only 
put  my  dress  away  and  did  the 
work  the  same  as  usual.  Both  El- 
len and  Jenny  got  married  after 
awhile,  and  left  mother  and  me 
alone  together.  We  lived  on  the 
farm  rent,  and  though  we  didn't 
have  much,  we  were  used  to  that, 
and  it  was  enough.  I  used  to  read 
to  mother  for  hours  every  day,  and 
somehow  we  got  to  living  in  a  sort 
of  romance-world  and  stopped  go- 
ing out  much.  Then  when  mother 
died  and  I  was  left  alone,  I  just 
went  on  reading  and  living  in  that 
unreal  kind  of  world.  But  I  was 
contented,  and  now  I  don't  care  to 
change.  I'm  getting  old,  and  I'm 
going  to  live  just  so,  as  long  as — " 
"No,  don't  say  that  Hester,"  in- 
terrupted Henry,  rising  also.  He 
towered  above  her,  and  fixed  her 


calm  eyes  with  his  intense  gaze.  I 
know  I  was  a  fool  to  be  so  quick- 
tempered— I  never  had  anv  sense  in 
them  days.  I  married  'Melia  to 
spite  you  because  you  looked  so 
calm  about  my  breaking  off  with 
you.  She  was  a  good  wife  to  me, 
but  I'd  ruther  had  you  if  you  had 
been  a  bad  wife — which  I  know 
now  you'd  never  a'  been.  'Melia 
never  knew — she  thought  we  just 
got  over  our  love  spell.  But  you've 
grown  finer  and  more  delicate  by 
readin'  all  them  books  and  being 
so  kind  and  gentle-like  and  digni- 
fied. You  don't  talk  like  the  rest 
of  us,  and  don't  act  like  us,  either. 
Your  folks  always  was  high-toned, 
but  you  never  put  on  airs  or  else 
I'd  never  ventured  to  keep  com- 
pany with  you.  I've  got  rougher 
every  day  and  I  know  I'm  not  fit 
for  you,  but  I  couldn't  help  comin' 
in  tonight,  though  goodness  knows 
I'd  forgotten  about  it  bein'  near 
your  birthday." 

The  dusk  had  fallen  by  this  time, 
the  air  was  faintly  stirring  in  the 
trees.  The  sky  was  sprinkled  with 
countless  stars,  and  the  great  white 
moths  had  begun  to  flit  about  the 
sweet  old  garden.  A  silence  fell 
between  them,  and  the  mind  of  each 
was  busy  with  visions  of  what 
might  have  been.  Then  Hester 
sighed  sharply  and  shivered. 

"What  say,  Hester?"  asked  Hen- 
ry, humbly. 

She  turned  toward  the  door; 
tlien  as  she  reached  the  top  step,  she 
faced  him  again,  her  serene  eyes  on 
a  level  with  his,  and  spoke  gently: 

"If  you  had  come  that  night, 
we'd  have  grown  used  to  each  other 
— we'd  have  grown  old  together, 
but  now — well,  it's  too  late;  it's 
twenty-five  years  too  late.  Good- 
night, Henry." 

Then  she  went  in,  and  softly 
closed  the  door. 


ANCIENT  TEMPLES. 

Susa  Young  Gates. 


Temple  worship  universal. — Memory 
must  have  outward  aid. — The 
world  full  of  symbols. — Pagan 
temples. — Truths  perverted  become 
most  vile  of  errors. — Licentious 
rites  in  heathen  temples. — The  Jews 
have   retained   their   integrity. 

All  nations,  who  have  enjoined  a 
national  religion  upon  their  peo- 
ple, have  felt  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  home  for  the  national 
deity.  The  lower  human  intelli- 
gence must  of  necessity  be  provided 
with  visible  and  tangible  aids  to  the 
inner  conceptions.  Even  the  cul- 
tured intellect  is  benefited  by  out- 
ward synxbols  and  tokens  of  hidden 
truths.  Indeed,  <hey  are  vitally 
necessary  to  every  class  and  eyery 
people.  The  savage,  and  the  syba- 
rite alike  must  needs  possess  some 
material  assistance  for  the  concen- 
tration of  thought  and  emotion  up- 
on tangible  and  ethereal  subjects. 
This  is  a  universal  need :  The  mind 
of  man  is  so  united  with  his  senses, 
that  he  requires  some  outward,  vis- 
ible aid  to  his  memory  of  individu- 
als, purposes,  or  ideals.  For  in- 
stance, how  long  could  we  recall 
the  features,  actions  and  character- 
istics of  any  of  the  dead,  if  we  had 
no  books  to  read,  stories  to  hear,  or 
perchance,  pictures  to  see?  The 
faces  of  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  very  famil- 
iar to  every  American  child;  as  is 
also  the  cherry-tree  story,  and  the 
narrative  of  the  assassination  of 
the  great  abolitionist,  but.  let  every 
printed  word  concerning  these  men, 
every  portrait  of  them  be  burned, 
and  how  many  years  would  it  be 
before  their  names  would  die  com- 
pletely out  of  memory?  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  evolved  the  prac- 
tice of  mummifying  dead  bodies 
to  preserve  their  rememberance  to 


future  generations ;  and  this  in  time 
became  a  corrupted  part  of  their 
religion.  For  they  at  last  maintain- 
ed that  such  was  the  only  resurrec- 
tion. They  also  built  great  stone 
pyramids,  and  within  and  upon 
them  carved  their  names  and  deeds. 
Some  tributes  to  men  have  been 
written  in  ink,  and  some  inscribed 
on  stone;  but  the  memory  of  all 
alike  would  have  perished,  but  for 
some  enduring  testimonial. 

The  Great  Father  of  all  under- 
stands this  human  limitation,  and 
because  of  this  He  has  established 
an  everlasting  monument  to  His 
name.  This  has  been  given  to  us, 
not  so  much  to  please  Him  as  to 
benefit  us.  This  great  perpetual, 
recurrent,  impressive  monument,  is 
the  Sabbath  Day.  On  one  day  in 
every  seven,we  are  impelled  to  think, 
talk,  and  read  about  our  matchless 
Lord  and  Saviour.  Wonderful  day, 
and  wonderful  memorial!  We  have 
also  another  abiding  monument  to 
the  life  and  memory  of  the  second 
personage  in  the  Godhead,  and  that 
is,  in  the  preservation  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  which  is  in  itself  a  mir- 
acle. Thus  we  have  two  great 
memorials  with  which  to  call  to 
mind  constantly  the  character  and 
personality  of  our  watchful  and 
wise  Heavenly  Father,  with  that 
of  the  life  and  mission  of  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ.  No  man  could  de- 
vise anything  so  perfect  and  ef- 
fective. 

The  pagans,  as  well  as  the  few 
Christians  of  ancient  times,  felt  the 
necessity  for  something  visible 
with  which  to  fasten  truth, 
as  they  understood  it,  in  to  the 
fleeting  memories  of  mortal  men. 
And  not  only  did  they  desire  some 
outward  symbol  of  their  devotion, 
but  unquestionably  all  peoples  em- 
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braced  in  their  national  religions 
more  or  less  truth,  and  correct 
tradition.  This  comprehension  of 
truth  became  corrupted  and  change 
ed  as  time,  prosperity,  pleasure,  and 
secular  learning  brought  in  their 
train  great  corrupting  forces  and 
final  decay.  And  so  we  find  all  an- 
cient nations,  provided  with  Tem- 
ples, in  which  the  rituals  of  the  Na- 
tional religions  were  practiced.  It 
is  only  the  modems  who  have  done 
away  with  Temples  and  Temple 
building. 

All  peoples  who  have  built  Tem- 
ples have  been     profoundly     con- 
scious of  two  principles  of  eternal 
truth:  first,  that  the  mind  of  man 
must  be  constantly  reminded  of  his 
allegiance  to  his  religion;  second, 
that  life  is  a  symbol,  and  that  truth 
is  surrounded  by  a  veil  of  symbol- 
ism— a  veil,  that  is,  to  the  lower  in- 
telligences;    but     all     truths     are 
simple,  plain,  and  easily  understood 
by  the  truly  educated  and  refined. 
The   child   in   the   kindergarten   is 
given  a  ball  with  which  to  get  his 
first  conception  of  a  sphere;  he  is 
furnished  with  splinters  that  teach 
him  the  meaning  of  mathematics. 
The  grown  person   does  not  need 
four  sticks  placed  side  by  side  with 
which    to    comprehend     the      fact 
two  and  two  make  four;  but  the 
child  is  able  to  grasp  fundamental 
truths  early  in  life  only  with  the 
aid  of  visible  symbols.  This  earth  is 
one  of  the  many  spheres  God  has 
created,  and  we  must  needs  accept 
the  law  of  the  earth,  no  matter  how 
high  our  intelligence  may  be.  The 
proud  religionist  who  discards  the 
rite  of  baptism  because  he  imagines 
it  is  not  essential  to  salvation  places 
himself     in  antagonism     with     the 
majesty  and  granduer  of  the  Sav- 
iour of  the  world;  for,  when  John 
would  have  forbidden  Him,  He  said 
emphatically,   "Suffer  it   to   be   so 
now,  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  ful- 
fill all  righteousness."  Mat.  Chapter 


III,  Verse  15.  Thus  He  set  the  ever- 
lasting example  for  all  dwellers  on 
this  earth.  That  which  was  neces- 
sary for  Christ  to  comply  with,  as 
a  symbol  of  righteousness  pertain- 
ing to  this  earth,  is  surely  a  vital 
necessity  for  you  and  me. 

There  are  many  other  symbols,  in 
fact,  all  ancient  races  believe  that 
the  whole  earth  is  a  mystic  symbol 
as  it  rolls  in  space. 

The  Chinese  have  builded  sacred 
houses  so  endudingly  that  many  of 
them  have  withstood  the  destruc- 
tive agencies  of  time,  and  still  rear 
their  grotesque  pinnacles  after  un- 
counted ages.  The  East  Indian  Bud- 
dist,  the  Brahmin  and  indeed  all 
Oriental  peoples,  have  crystallized 
both  true  and  false  conceptions  of 
the  meaning  of  life  in  such  lasting 
materials  that  the  traveller  stands 
in  awe  before  temples  which  have 
withstood  the  elements  for  unknown 
centuries.  All  over  Asia,  there  are 
the  scattered  ruins  of  peoples,whose 
temples  were  erected  always  in  the 
midst  of  luxurious  civilization. 
Whether  their  sacred  houses  were 
abodes  of  exalted  piety  or  of  vicious 
debauchery,  there  they  stood,  pos- 
sibly monuments  of  original  pur- 
ity of  worship  and  purpose,  no  mat- 
ter how  far  afield  luxury  and  cor- 
ruption may  have  finally  led  their 
devotees. 

Egyptian  temples  are  replete 
with  suggestiveness  of  original 
truth  and  purity;  but  they  are  like- 
wise defaced  with  sure  testimonials 
of  degeneration  and  debauchery 
which  transformed  the  ancient 
pure  ideals.  The  temple  rituals  of 
the  Egyptians,  already  old  in  cor- 
ruption and  degeneracy  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  included  scenes  of  the 
most  profligate  ceremonies  known 
to  history.  They  exalted,  deified, 
and  worshiped  the  principle  of 
creation,  and  ignored  the  Creator. 
They  elevated  Woman  to  the  first 
place   in   the   Godhead,   and   made 
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virgin  priestesses  the  most  fascin- 
atingly wicked  attractions  possible 
for  Evil  to  invent.  Originally  they 
had  shreds  of  truth,  in  which  Moses 
discovered  some  roots  of  pure  re- 
ligion, but  they  sunk  in  iniquity 
until  they  were  ripe  for  all  the 
judgments  which  later  fell  upon 
them. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  cog- 
nizant of  the  necessity  for  visible 
aids  to  religion  erected  temples  to 
their  man-made  deities,  and  invent- 
ed the  myth  which  placed  the  home 
of  their  deities  on  the  Mount  above 
Athens.  In  Paul's  day,  they  had 
grown  tired  of  their  own  and  every 
other  nation's  pet  deities,  and  so 
they  erected,  on  Mar's  hill,  a  tem- 
ple to  the  "Unknown  God."  The 
worship  and  rituals  in  those  Greek 
and  Roman  temples  was  well  nigh 
as  revolting  and  debasing  as  that 
of  the  Egyptians.  Their  orgies  and 
carnivals  of  crime,  which  were  to 
them  regular  and  so-called  divine 
worship,  might  well  awaken  the 
wrath  of  an  offended  God,  and  call 
down  the  destruction  they  so  richly 
merited. 

On  the  American  continent,  there 
were  also  people  who  builded  tem- 
ples to  Jehovah.  All  over  the  two 
great  continents  of  America  are 
scattered  mute  .testimonials  of  peo- 
ple who  built  temples  in  connec- 
tion with  their  cities  and  fortifi- 
cations. There  arc  thousands  of 
these  sacred  edifice<i.  In  them  all, 
especially  in  the  most  ancient  ones 
there  is  so  great  a  similarity  to  the 
Tsraclitish  and  Egyptian  Temples 
that  the  student  is  literally  forced  to 
acknowledge  common  knowledge 
and  forms  of  worship  between  the 
nations  in  the  Eastern  world  and 
the  Western  hemisphere.  The  Span- 
ish Catholics,  unable  to  account  for 
the  marvellous  likeness  between  the 
Christian  and  Aztec  traditions, 
dubbed  the  Aztec  traditions  inven- 
tions of  the  davil  to  deceive  and 


destroy.  Indeed,  the  work  of  his 
Satanic  majesty  was  plainly  visible 
in  the  misinterpretation  of  primi- 
tive truths,  and  original  purity. 
While  retaining  the  world-old  and 
Heaven  revealed  idea  of  sacrifice 
as  a  propitiation  of  sin,  they  have 
so  terribly  misconstrued  this  truth 
that  they  daily  offered  human 
sacrifice   on   their   bloody   altars. 

The  mystic  rite  of  sacrifice,  as 
has  just  been  referred  to,  is  as*  old 
as  the  world.  The  heart  of  every 
human  being  responds,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  this  glorious  principle.  To 
offer  something,  and  that  the  most 
prized  possession  is  almost  a  uni- 
versal impulse.  It  is  right  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  it  is  a  foundation 
principle  of  the  Universe.  It  is  true 
that  various  nations  have  inter- 
preted this  emotion  to  suit  their 
own  conceptions.  The  pagan  offers 
jewels,  fruits,  and  meats.  The 
Egyptian  offered  various  treasures 
of  field  and  mart.  But,  one  of  the 
most  favored  of  the  people  of  God, 
the  Nephites,  so  corrupted  this 
principle  that  they  offered  human 
beings  as  a  propitiation  to  their 
grods.  They  had  retained  a  tradi- 
tional remembrance  of  the  great 
and  only  Human  sacrifice,  and  in 
some  unguarded  moment  of  tempta- 
tion, their  apostate  priests  had  con- 
reived  the  notion  of  offering  a 
human  type  of  that  great  Divine 
Sacrifice.  Doubtless  the  devil  took 
care  that  some  apparently  sufficient 
answering  reward  was  given  to 
fasten  the  horrible  practice  upon 
them  as  a  nation.  The  Spaniards 
found  Montezuma  trained  to  many 
stern  virtues  but  polluted  with  trad- 
itionary belief  in  human  sacrifice. 
The  Aztec  altars,  rising  in  pyramid- 
ial  circles  to  the  Sun.  which  was  the 
emblem  of  their  chief  efod,  dotted 
the  whole  land  of  Mexico,  and  all 
reeked  with  the  blood  of  thousands 
of  captives  slain  to  propitate  the 
Aztec  gods. 
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And  now«  out  of  all  this  cloud  of 
sin  and  corruption  is  there  not  shin- 
ing for  us  a  star  of  hope,  a  Sun  of 
Righteousness?  Yes,  oh  yes!  With 
glad  eyes  we  turn  away  from  con- 
templation of  the  terrible  wicked- 
ness prevalent  in  those  times  among 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  worid,  and  we  see  shining  in 
Judea  a  Light  that  has  never  faited, 
never  been  so  far  corrupted  thit 
error  is  rampant,  nor  truth  entire- 
ly overcome.  The  Jew  has  well- 
nigh  paid  his  penalty.  His  freedom, 
popularity,  and  dominion,  were 
transferred  to  his  enemies,  because 
of  his  own  sins  and  lack  of  in- 
tegrity. But  he  has  never  committed 
the  unpardonable  sin,  and  he  has 
retained  faith  in  the  God  of  Jacob. 
Through  that  faith  he  has  kept  his 
aggressive  autonomy  amongst  all 
the  nations  where  God  has  scat- 
tered him.  He  is  about  to  come 
forth,  and  his  race  will  be  again  a 
people  chosen   of  the  Lord.     His 


temple  was  thrown  down,  and  not 
one  stone  was  left  standing  upon 
another.  While  it  eventually  became 
corrupted  by  money-changers,  and 
greedy,  unbelieving  priests,  it  was 
never  the  scene  of  licentious  orgies, 
nor  were  its  altars  ever  stained  by 
the  gore  of  human  sacrifice.  And 
so,  we  strike  hands  with  our  Jew- 
islr  brethren  and  unite  our  prayers 
.jvith  them,  even  at  their  wall  of 
lamentation,  that  the  day  will  speed- 
ily come  when  the  God  of  Israel 
will  cause  that  Judah  shall  come 
back  into  her  own,  and  the  harps 
of  her  musicians  again  be  sounded 
upon  the  vine-clad  hills  of 
Jerusalem.  For  seventy-seven  years 
the  light  of  the  Perfect  religion 
has  shown  from  the  ensign  in  Zion. 
The  children  of  Ephraim  shall  in 
due  time  unite  with  Judah  in  one 
perfect  communion. 

*  In  our  next  paper  we  will  ex- 
amine into  the  history  and  cere- 
monials of  the  Jewish  temples. 
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Little  fairies  light  and  airy  cometh  dancing, 
In  their  silver  gowns  entrancing, 
O'er  the  valley  and  the  hills. 

Pattering  foot-steps — voices  calling — 
Like  the  stars  of  heaven  falling — 

Come  the  fairies-^nd  they  sing 
Of  their  joy  and  of  their  gladness 

At  the  birth  of  Spring. 

Like  the  scent  of  dew-wet  roses 

Is  their  breath  upon  the  air 
As  they  wake,  with  song  and  laughter, 

Sleeping  flowers  everywhere. 

Lightly  skipping  o*er  the  meadows 
0*er  the  grass  with  rain  empearVd, 

Thanks  they  give  to  God  in  heaven 
For  the  'wakening  world. 
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We  reached  Manila  in  just 
twenty-eight  days  from  the  time  we 
left  San  Francisco.  All  were  on 
deck  at  daylight  eager  to  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  land.  The  morn- 
ing was  dull  and  gray  but  terribly 
hot.  The  city  of  Manila  lay  so 
nearly  level  with  the  water  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  discerned.  After 
getting  through  with  the  quaran- 
tine inspection  doctors  and  the  cus- 
tom house  officials,  we  were  allowed 
to  go  ashore. 

At  the  last  moment  all  was  hurry 
and  confusion.  There  was  meeting 
of  friends,  and  greeting  of  kindred. 
I  alone  felt  like  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  world.  As  I  looked  back  at 
the  mighty  ocean  and  thought  of 
the  weeks  it  had  taken  to  cross  it, 
my  spirits  sank  to  zero  at  thoughts 
of  having  that  long,  long  voyage 
over  again.  Yet  I  was  so  dcsparate- 
ly  homesick  and  lonely  that  I  would 
have  gladly  turned  round  and  gone 
back  without  so  much  as  a  glance 
at  the  Philippines. 

Bidding  a  silent  farewell  to  the 
ship  and  its  dear  kind  stewardess, 
I  followed  my  companions  down 
the  gangway  and  boarded  the 
launch.  Soon  we  were  steaming  up 
the  Pasig  river  and  landed  at  a 
wharf  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Here  a  carromata  (carriage) 
awaited  us,  and  I  had  my  first 
glimpse  of  a  Filipino  in  the  person 
of  the  cochero(  coachman)  in  front, 
dressed  in  white  duck.  He  was 
small  and  slender,  with  a  solemn 
flat-nosed  face,  yellowish-brown 
sickly  looking  skin,  very  thick  lips, 
and  straight  jet  black  hair.  He  was 
a  typical  Filipino, — for  they  all 
look  alike  even  to  expression. 

We  drove  along  the  outskirts  of 
the    town,    then    through    narrow 


streets  into  a  quarter  called  Calle 
Herron,  until  we  came  to  an  old 
Spanish  house  with  a  muddy  river 
and  a  large  bridge  on  one  side  and 
a  livery  stable  on  the  other.  Palms« 
banana  and  mango  trees  were 
growing  in  the  yard,  also  tall  wild 
grass  and  weeds. 

This  was  our  destination.  I  was 
glad  to  get  into  the  house  out  of 
the  terrific  heat.  We  entered  by 
means  of  an  outside  stairway  which 
led  to  the  second  story.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  particular  dwelling  will 
give  an  idea  of  architecture  there 
in  general,  that  is,  the  homes  of  the 
Spanish  and  Americans. 

The  lower  part  of  the  house  was 
of  stone  or  concrete  and  opened 
upon  a  sort  of  court  where  the  car- 
romata was  kept,  and  there  were  a 
number  of  smaller  rooms  leading 
from  it  for  the  servants'  quarters. 

The  upper  part  of  the  house  was 
of  wood  whose  walls  were  merely 
white-washed  wooden  partitions 
and  in  the  comers  of  each  room 
were  immense  tree  trunks  to  which 
the  house  was  lashed  or  tied  to^  • 
gether  with  rattan  to  preserve  it 
from  the  fury  of  typhoons  and 
earthquakes.  The  floors  were  of 
broad  dark  planks  of  native  hard 
wood,  and  were  either  polished 
with  petroleum  or  run  over  with  a 
damp  mop  each  day. 

For  windows,  the  greater  part  of 
each  side  of  the  house  was  leftopen, 
and  fitted  with  shutters.  The  main 
room  or  sala  looked  rather  cozy  and 
home-like  with  a  few  pictures  on 
the  walls,  books  scattered  about, 
and  couch  with  cushions.  But  the 
bed-rooms  were  bare  and  cheerless, 
and  contained  little  else  than  bed, 
wash-stand  and  chair.  I  never  did 
^et  used  to  those     dreary,     dirty 
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white-washed  walls  as  seen  in  all 
those  old  Spanish  houses. 

The  first  day  in  Manila  was 
mostly  spent  in  trying  to  cool  off. 
AJready  we  had  pricklv  heat  and  the 
poor  babies  were  covered  with  it. 
Each  house  has  a  little 'room  with 
stone  or  marble  floor  where  one  can 
take  a  cold  shower  bath,  but  bath- 
tubs seem  to  be  an  unheard  of  lux- 
ury excepting  lA  the  hospitals.  In  a 
country  where  the  heat  is  so  ter- 
rible that  great  drops  of  perspira- 
tion are  constantly  oozing  from 
every   pore   both    day   and    night, 


tropics  are  far  superior  to  those 
imported  to  this  country.  They  are 
much  smaller,  and  have  a  light 
green  skin,  the  fruit  is  richer  and 
sweeter.  One  soon  tires  of  tropi- 
cal fruit,  though,  and  it  becomes 
very  insipid  and  tasteless. 

At  sun  down  the  Filipino  house 
boy,  or  muchacho,  dressed  in  clean 
white  duck,  went  noiselessly  about 
fastening  down  the  mosquito  nett- 
ing over  the  beds.  I  wondered  at 
the  time  how  one  could  endure  that 
over  them  if  the  night  were  as  hot 
at  the  day. 


LUNETA. 


as  if  in  a  Turkish  bath,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a  bath-tub  was  a  neces- 
sity. But  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  I  found  was  a  small  basin  of 
hot  water,  and  soap,  and  after 
awhile  I  learned  to  feel  quite  re- 
freshed after  a  sponge  and  a  show- 
er bath  twice  a  day. 

Surrounding  the  house  were 
palms  and  mango  and  banana  trees 
ripe  with  fruit.  At  luncheon  I 
tasted  mangoes  for  the  first  time, 
and  enjoyed  them  immensely  af- 
ter I  learned  how  to  manage  them 
properly.     The     bananas     of     the 


We  went  for  a  short  drive  after 
sun  down,  in  a  tiny  carriage  be- 
hind a  shaggy  little  Filipino  pony 
not  much  larger  than  a  Newfound- 
land dog.  They  say  that  the  Am- 
erican horses  brought  here  for  army 
use  are  not  nearly  so  strong  and 
hardy  as  are  these  sturdy  little  na- 
tive beasts. 

We  noticed  a  few  American 
houses  as  we  drove  along,  and  they 
looked  very  new  and  fresh  in  com- 
parison to  the  dilapidated  old 
Spanish  houses. 

So  much  had  been  told  me  about 
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the  famous  Luneta,  Manila's  prin- 
cipal pleasure  resort,  that  I  was  pre- 
pared to  see  something  out  of  the 
ordinary;  but  when  we  reached 
there,  all  that  I  saw  was  a  large 
green  lawn  facing  the  ocean  front, 
with  wide  smooth  drives  and  walks 
all  around  it. 

Hei^.^Tyist  tjifjfing  of  people  as- 
semblfot  ev^  €?VBiling  to  listen  to 
the  constabulary  band.  While  it 
plays,  thousands  of  soldiers,  civil- 
ians, priests,  and  Filipinos  stroll 
about,  while  those  who  do  not  care 
to  walk  stay  in  their  carriages  and 
drive  round  and  round  withhun 
dreds  of  others,  all  going  in  the 
same  circular  direction. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  the 
different  nationalities  gathered 
there,  the  wealthy  Spanish  ladies 
in  their  black  mantellas  and  old- 
fashioned  attire,  the  haughty  Am- 
erican women  trying  to  out  do  one 
another  in  style  and  insolence,  the 
soldiers  ia  their  khaki  uniforms, 
the  Filipino  women  in  their  queer 
stiff  head-dress,  while  here  and 
there  a  Chinese  nurse  in  her  native 
pantaloons  and  jacket  in  charge 
of  a  puney  pale-faced  American 
baby. 

That  night  I  found  it  so  hot  that 
I  could  not  sleep.  As  the  clock 
struck  midnight  I  threw  back  the 
stifling  mosquito  netting  on  my 
bed,  and  went  to  the  window  seat. 
The  sky  was  a  glowing  mass  of 
crimson.  It  looked  as  though  the 
whole  world  were  on  fire.  The 
graceful  palms,  swaying  to  and  fro 
in  the  weird  reddish  light,  sent 
strange  shadows  into  the  room. 

For  some  time  I  sat  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  this  bright  gorgeous 
midnight  in  the  tropics,  when  sud- 
denly my  attention  was  attracted  to- 
ward some  moving  objects  on  the 
floor.  Turning  on  the  light,  I  be- 
held numbers  of  great  red  evil-look- 
ing cockroaches,  almost  the  size  of 
mice,  hopping  about  the  floor.  They 


were   the   most    repulsive   looking' 
pests  imaginable. 

By  this  time  the  mosquitoes,  too, 
had  found  out  that  there  was  a 
'^tenderfoot'  in  the  islands,  and  were 
biting  lustily,  so  I  hastened  back  to 
bed.  The  heat,  however,  intense, 
was  preferable  to  the  malara- 
ing  mosquito  or  the  for  '^^ 
looking  cockroach.  The  latj 
a  keen  relish  f or* leather,- 
and  clothes,  and  while  on  the  ship 
had  eaten  the  soles  from  my  shoes 
during  the  week  I  had  left  them  un- 
der my  berth. 

Next  morning  the  children  and 
I  went  for  a  drive  after  breakfast 
through  the  Walled  City.  Early  in 
the  morning  or  evening  is  the  on- 
ly time  that  most  people  in  the 
tropics  step  outside,  as  during  the 
day  the  fierce  heat  is  too  great. 

The  Philippines  proper  contain 
about  1,600  islands,  but  hundreds 
of  them  are  very  small  and  unin- 
habited. Manila  is  the  chief  city, 
and  is  on  the  island  of  Luzon.  The 
city  of  Manila  is  divided  by  tlie 
Pasig  river  which  is  spanned  by- 
three  large  bridges.  There  are 
10,000  Americans  in  Manila  not 
counting  the  soldiers. 

The  Walled  City,  the  old  Spanish 
Tntramuros,  was  the  original  Man- 
ila. The  walls  around  it  njeasure 
about  two  and  a  fourth  miles  in 
length  and  are  mounted  with  old 
fashioned  cannon.  It  is  surrounded 
by  moats  paved  at  the  bottom  and 
has  eight  drawbridge  entrances  to 
the  citadel. 

We  drove  through  the  narrow 
cobbled  streets  and  saw  many 
quaint  Spanish  homes  with  deep-bar- 
red basement  windows.  There  were 
also  various  buildings  used  for  civil 
and  military  purposes.  There  was  a 
large  Catholic  hospital,  also  a 
church  of  the  same  order.  It  was 
very  quiet,  and  there  were  few  peo- 
ple on  the  streets.     It  rather  rt 
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minded  me  of  Goldsmith's  "Desert- 
ed Village." 

On  coming  out  of  the  Wallea 
City,  we  drove  north  over  the 
Bridge  of  Spain  which  connects  the 
old  with  the  new  city,  and  went  on 
down  Escolta,  the  leading  business 
street  of  the  city.  I  tried  to  tell  the 
cochero  to  take  me  to  the  post  office, 
but  though  he  had  been  in  the  the 
service  of  an  American  for  over 
eight  years,  "he  did  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand a  word  of  English.  So 
much  for  the  Filipino  capacity  for 
learning. 

I  soon  found  to  my  dismay,  that 
unless  one  understands  a  smatter- 
ing of  Spanish  it  is  very  hard  to 
get  along  in  Manila.  On  this  par- 
ticular morning  it  would  have  been 
rather  amaising,  had  I  not  been  so 
anxious  for  letters,  the  way  we  sat 
in  the  boiling  sun.  I  vainly  trying  to 
explain  while  the  Filipino  indiffer- 
ently responded,  "Me  no  sabe."  • 

Finally  an  idea  seemed  to  come 
to  him  (if  such  a  thing  is  possible.) 

"Luneta?"  He  asked. 

"Yes,  yes,  anywhere/  I  answered, 
settling  back  in  my  seat  in  disgust 
with  myself  and  the  whole  Spanish 
language. 

When  we  reached  the  Luneta  we 
drove  slowly  round  and  round  time 
after  time,  until  I  begged  the  wood- 
en-like person  in  front  to  go  some- 
where else.  My  English  was  wast- 
ed. Still  we  trotted  round  that  tire- 
some Luneta  with  the  now  boiling 
sun  beating  fiercely  down  upon  us. 

"Home,  home/'  I  called  out  des- 
perately. This  he  perfectly  under- 
stood, and  immediately  the  horse's 
head  was  turned  in  that  direction. 

To  those  who  have  followed  mc 
in  my  travels  it  has,  no  doubt,  seem- 
ed a  round  of  pleasure  and  sight- 
seeing, but  in  reality  it  was  a  hard 
trip  with  many  disadvantages.  It 
is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to 
dwell  upon  these  further  than  can 
be  helped.     I  was  very  lonely  and 


unhappy  in  my  present  quarters, 
and  anxious  to  get  back  home ;  but 
as  the  prospect  lay  there  was  noth- 
ing to  encourage  me  that  I  ever 
would  get  back  to  civilization. 
Alone  in  a  strange  country,  nearly 
ten  thousand  miles  from  home,  and 
three  months  before  I  could  get  an 
answer  to  a  letter,  my  situation  in 
that  terribly  hot  island  was  dis- 
couraging. 

One  can  adjust  one's  self  to  pres- 
ent environments — usually  by  the 
consoling  thought  that  such  condi- 
tions cannot  go  on  forever;  but 
away  off  there  in  Manila  amid  sur- 
roundings and  conditions  which 
kept  me  on  duty  twenty-four  hours 
of  each  day,  my  only  company  the 
babies,  my  only  diversion  a  ride 
round  the  Luneta,  I  was  filled  with 
a  loneliness  and  despondency  entire- 
ly foreign  to  my  nature,  each  day 
seemed  an  eternity. 

One  midnight  there  was  a  mur 
der  at  the  livpry  stable  next  door 
and  T  happened  to  be  up  and  saw  it 
all.  I  had  been  ill  for  several  days, 
that  finished  me.  Next  morning  I 
went  to  the  Civil  hospital  for  a  rest, 
scarcely  knowing  or  caring  what 
came  next,  so  glad  was  I  to  get 
away.  I  knew  that  I  could  neve 
feel  more  lonely  and  disheartened 
no  matter  what  happened. 

Never  was  a  change  more  de- 
lightful. An  ambulance  came  for 
me,  and  when  we  reached  the  hos- 
pital I  went  to  rest  in  a  large  air> 
room  where  I  could  lie  and  amuse 
myself  watching  the  little  green  liz- 
ards playing  hide  and  seek  along  the 
ceiling  and  walls  of  the  room. 
Every  now  and  then  they  gave  a 
little  musical  chirp,  something  like 
the  sound  of  a  cricket  only  louder 
and  pleasanter.  A  feeling  of  peace 
and  rest  entered  my  soul  such  as  I 
had  not  known  since  leaving  home. 

For  over  a  week  T  did  nothing 
but  rest  and  sleep,  and  then  to  my 
joy  a  position  as  nurse  in  the  hos- 
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pital  was  given  to  me.     Now  the 

days  iiew  by  in  pleasant,  easy  duty, 
and  I  had  a  chance  to  get  out  and 
see  the  city. 

Under  congenial  conditions  there 
is  said  to  be  something  very  fascin* 
ating  and  alluring  about  a  tropical 
climate.  The  langurous  heat,  the 
%^arigated  palms  and  ferns,  and 
bright-hued  flowers,  the  gorgeous 
red  and  orange  sunsets,  the  lazy 
sleepy  life  all  tend  to  make  it  so; 
but  titough  I  learned  to  take  the  af- 
ternoon siesta,  and  to  lie  around  and 
do   nothing*   still   I   coitld   not  ac- 


us  at  every  turn ;  there  were  electric 
fans  to  keep  the  rooms  cool;  and 
above  all  I  was  now  earning  the 
means  to  take  me  home. 

At  first  I  was  in  a  warj  where  I 
had  Filipino  women  and  babies  to 
bathe  and  care  for.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  I  was  transfered  to  the 
maternity  ward  building.  There 
were  nine  tiny  new-bom  white 
babies  in  the  nurser\%  all  lying  side 
by  side  in  their  httle  white  cotsjook- 
ing  very  cool  and  comfortable  in 
their  '*bare  skin,"  The  babies  of 
the  tropic*;  don't  wear  any  clothes 
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Custom  myself  to  that  deadly  mon- 
otonous life,  or  to  the  scorching 
heat  which  got  on  one's  nerves,  and 
kept  one  awake  nights  trying  to 
breathe  under  the  stifling  mosquito 
netting. 

The  hospital  work  seemed  mere 
play  to  me  in  comparison  with  the 
place  I  had  left.  I  was  supposed  to 
be  on  duty  eight  hours  a  day,  but 
the  work  was  so  light  that  the  other 
nurse  who  w^as  on  with  me  arrang- 
ed it  so  that  we  each  had  only  about 
four  hours  duty  a  day.  Then,  too, 
we  had  Filipino  servants  to  wait  on 


except  a  flannel  band  and  diaper. 

Those  dear  little  creatures  were 
so  quiet  and  well-behaved,  and  so 
regular  in  their  habits  of  eating 
and  sleeping  that  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  care  for  them.  Very-seldom  did 
they  cry,  and  never  were  they  taken 
from  their  cots  excepting  for  tlieir 
baths  and  at  feeding  time. 

Most  of  the  nurses  spent  a  great* 
er  share  of  the  time  when  off  duty 
in  bed.  I  marveled  how  intelli- 
gent, progressive  Americans  could 
be  content  to  remain  in  such  a  coun- 
try and  so   soon  accustom  them- 
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selves  to  that  monotonous  animal 
roimd  of  food  and  sleep  day  after 
clay,  and  year  after  year. 

Ere  long  I  had  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  one  of  the  nurses,  a 
bright  broad  minded  Catholic.  We 
had  many  pleasant  talks  and  walks 
and  I  often  accompanied  her  to  the 
Catholic  church  around  the  corner. 
She  always  went  up  to  the  front 
and  knelt  in  prayer,  and  seemed 
very  sincere  in  her  belief.  I  so  of- 
ten yearned  in  that  far  off  country 
for  sight  and  sound  of  those  who 
had  the  same  faith  as  myself.  Of- 
ten when  I  entered  the  church  with 
my  Catholic  friend,  though  it  seem- 
ed strange  and  meaningless,  still 
there  was  a  comfort  in  it,  for  one 
could  close  one's  eyes  and  listen 
to  the  music,  and  after  all  there  is 
something  holy  and  ennobling  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  a  place  of 
worship,  no  matter  to  what  sect  it 
may  belong. 

By  this  time  I  could  find  my  \vay 
anywhere  on  a  street  car.  Twice  I 
went  up  to  Fort  McKinley,  a 
pretty  place  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  somewhat  resembling  Ft. 
Douglas  in  appearance. 

Riding  along  on  the  car  one  sees 
many  queer  sights, — the  market 
place  with  its  mobs  of  Filipinos 
buying  and  selling  fish,  chickens, 
eggs  and  fruit,the  blocks  of  Chinese 
shops,  the  odd  little  nipa  huts  of  the 
Filipinos  mixed  in  alongside  of  the 
more  pretentious  Spanish  homes, 
the  women  and  children  washing 
clothes  by  a  pool,  or  laying  them 
out  on  the  grass  to  dry. 

The  trees  native  to  the  Philippines 
are  the  coca-nut,  palm,  m^ngo, 
bread-fruit,  banana,  ebony,  iron- 
wood,  camphor,  rubber,  and  many 
others.  The  fire-tree  with  its  blaz- 
ing red  blossoms  shone  in  nearly 
every  yard.  There  were  many 
bright-hued  tropical  flowers,  ferns, 
and  palms  growing  in  luxurious  ar- 
ray.   The  sunsets  were  gorgeous,  of 


a  vivid  red  and  orange  which  was 
decidedly  different  to  the  softly 
blended  harmonious  coloring  of 
our  Western  skies. 

One  soon  tires  of  the  vivid  reds 
and  greens  and  blues  of  tropical 
regions  and  longs  for  the  beautiful 
tertiary  coloring  and  variety  of 
more  temperate  regions. 

A  peculiar  looking  animal!  na- 
tive to  the  islands  is  the  carabao  or* 
water  buffalo,  which,  with  its  small 
head  and  immense  body,  and  its 
large  recurved  horns,  is  an  ugly 
looking  creature.  Often  I  saw  tlie 
little  Filipino  boys  astride  the  broad 
*  backs  of  the  carabaos  which  mean- 
while lazily  stood  in  a  stream  or 
pond  cooling  off,  I  suppose.  They 
are  used  as  beasts  of  burden  and 
can  pull  great  loads. 
*  We  had  a  Filipino  woman  sew- 
ing for  us  at  the  nurses'  home.  Sh^ 
used  a  hand-machine  and  did  real 
well  if  the  garment  was  cut,  fitted 
and  basted  together  before  it  reach- 
ed her.  I  soon  found  that  there 
was  no  use  in  trying  to  explain  any- 
thing to  a  Filipino.  Invariably  the 
answer  was  "Si,  me  sabe,"  when 
she  had  no  idea  of  what  you  meant. 

The  Filipino  women  are  very  in- 
dolent, and  like  to  sprawl  around  on 
the  floor  and  sleep  a  greater  part  of 
the  time.  They  have  beautiful  black 
hair,  and  take  it  down  and  comb  it 
a  number  of  times  each  day,  even 
as  they  are  walking  along  the 
streets  sometimes,  wearing  the 
comb,  which  is  of  wood,  in  their 
hair.  They  are  very  straight  and 
have  a  graceful,  queenly  walk 
which  comes  from  acquiring  the  art 
of  carrying  jars  and  baskets  on  their 
heads.  Their  hands  and  feet  are 
small,  slender,  and  beautifully  shap- 
ed. They  dress  in  a  short  cotton 
chemise,  and  over  that  a  tight  cot- 
ton skirt,  and  a  bodice  or  camisa 
of  native  jusi  or  juna  cloth,  with  a 
stiff  fichu  collar  which  stands  away 
out  at  the  back  and  sides  like  a  great 
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win^^  They  are  very  fond  of  their 
children,  instead  of  kissinj^  them, 
they  pinch  their  noses  and  give  a 
queer  pig- like  grttnt. 

It  has  been  said  'if  you  give  the 
Filipino  a  little  rice»  a  banana  patcii. 
and  a  nipa  hut  that  is  all  he  asks. 
Can  a  few  years  of  school  training 
teach  them  what  it  has  taken  the 
brightest  white  races  two  or  three 
thousands  year'i  to  evolve?'  it  has 
also  been  said  that  if  all  the  Ameri- 
cans should  leave  the  Islands  with- 
in a  few  hours  all  traces  of  civili- 
zation would  disappear,  and  our 
brown  brothers  would  immediately 
sink  back  to  their  original  savage 
state,  and  in  a  day  or  so  one  would 
never  know  that  there  had  ever 
been  any  civilization  there. 

Soon  after  I  wei)!;^  to  the  hos^pital 
a  woman  missionary  called  there, 
and  on  learning  that  I  was  a  new- 
comer was  very  sweet  and  affable, 
.desired  to  be  my  friend,  and  said 
T  must  come  to  her  home  very  of- 
ten and  she  wonld  do  all  she  could 
to  clieer  and  help  me*  Just  as  she 
was  leaving  she  said  : 

**By  the  way,  to  w^hat  church  do 
you  belong?" 


"I  belong  to  the  Latter-tfS 
Saints  church/  I  answered,  and  Ic 
the  change.  She  lo^iked  puzzled 
for  a  moment,  repealed  the  word.^ 
after  me,  then  suddenly  seemed  tc 
understand,  for  she  turned  away^ 
with  a  short  **Oh,*'  and  walked  off. 

She  bad  left  some  magazines  with 
me  so  a  week  or  so  later  I  called 
on  her  to  return  them.  She  was  like 
a  different  person*  and  was  so  sar- 
castic and  disagreeable  that  I  made 
my  call  very  short.  I  decided  that^ 
one  was  better  off  without  friends 
of  her  sort* 

it  is  said  that  anything  and  every- 
thing will  grow  in  the  Philippine.-^. 
but  the  main  diet  is  fish,  jsonltry, 
eggs,  mangoes,  and  bananas,  Thej 
raise  tomatoes,  but  they  are  small  J 
green,  tasteless  things,  and  are  dan- 
gerous to  eat.  Rice  and  potatoes j 
come  from  China,  meat  fror 
Australia,  and  everything  else  is' 
canned  and  comes  from  Europe  and 
America.  The  Filipino  lives  most- 
ly on  rice. 

I  never  got  onto  a  street  car  but 
what  T  saw  from  one  to  half  a  doz- 
en Filipinos  get  on  the  car  with 
a     small     starved-looking    chicken 
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under  his  arm.  For  a  long  while 
I  wondered  whatever  they  did  witli 
them,  but  found  out  later  that  they 
were  on  their  way  to  a  cock-figiu 
with  their  champion  cock  fightc;. 
As  we  rode  along  Escolta  of  an 
evening,  taking  in  the  sights  of 
Manila  it  was  nothing  uncommon 
to  have. 

"Roosters  to  right  of  us, 
Roosters  to  left  of  us, 
Lustily  crowing." 

On  the  the  Fourth  of  July  we 
were  served  with  a  Christmas-like 
dinner  at  the  nurses'  home.  Later 
in  the  evening  some  nurses  who 
had  hired  a  carriage  to  take  them 
to  see  the  fire  works  at  the  Luneta 
asked  me  to  accompany  them. 
There  was  a  vast  throng  of  people 
there,  and  the  fire  works  were  fine, 
but  it  did  not  seem  the  least  like 
the  Fourth  of  July  to  me. 

It  rained  heavily  during  the  cele- 
bration which  hurried  us  home. 
There  was  scarcely  a  day  but  what 
it  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  al- 
ways came  on  so  suddenly  that  one 
always  had  to  carry  an  umbrella. 

We  were  passing  through  the 
wet  season,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
be  cooler,  but  still  the  heat  was  in- 
tense. Those  who  have  never  been 
in  the  tropics  have  no  idea  of  it, 
the  terrible  scorching  sun  all  day, 
the  dreadful  nights  when  one  falls 
asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and 
awakens  in  a  dripping  perspiration. 
•The  never-ending  summer  is 
ver>'  debiliating.  The  American 
men  are  extremely  pale  and  sick- 
ly looking,  while  the  women  look 
i^ray  and  aenemic.  Most  people  con- 
tract chronic  dysentary  if  they  stay 
in  the  islands  long  enough. 

Just  as  I  was  beginning  to  make 
money,  and  to  feel  that  I  was  that 
much  nearer  home,  the  comniission- 
aries  of  the  hospital  sent  word  that 
only  Civil  examination  nurses  were 
to  be  employed.  I  had  no  desire  to 
take   the    examination    and    pledge 


myself  to  remain  in  that  country 
two  years  as  a  nurse,  so  I  found  my- 
self in  a  great  predicament. 

In  America  one  can  always  make 
a  living  but  in  that  country  only 
nurses  and  school  teachers  stand 
any  chance,  and  even  they  have  to 
have  good  backing.  The  head 
nurse  had  been  very  nice  all  along, 
and  now  told  me  not  to  worry,  that 
something  was  sure  to  turn  up.  Un- 
fortunately, I  was  not  of  the 
Micawber  temperament,  and  felt 
depressed  and  anxious.  Letters 
which  I  had  expected  from  home 
had  not  yet  arrived,  in  a  few  days 
I  would  be  out  of  employment, 
with  no  prospect  of  getting  home. 

At  this  time  a  private  nurse  hap- 
pened to  have  a  case  at  our  hospital, 
and  happening  to  hear  about  my 
dilemma,  came  to  me,  and  in  the 
goodness  of  her  heart  offered  to 
lend  me  enough  money  to  take  me 
home.  She  was  a  perfect  stranger 
to  me,  but  I  think  I  loved  her  from 
that  minute,  for  that  noble  gener- 
ous, trusting  spirit  of  hers.  I  thank- 
ed her,  and  said  I  hoped  I  would 
not  need  the  money,  but  would  wait 
a  few  days  until  I  saw  what  I  could 
do.  She  advised  me  to  write  and  try 
to  get  back  on  an  army  boat,  and 
said  she  would  lend  me  money  be- 
sides, so  that  there  would  be  no 
trouble  about  my  gettii^  home. 

Next  day,  at  11  a.  m.  the  head 
nurse  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I 
would  like  to  go  home  on  the  U.  S. 
Army  Transport,  Thomas,  which 
sailed  in  just  two  hours.  It  seemed 
there  were  some  army  people  on 
hoard  who  would  take  me  in  return 
for  helping  them  to  care  for  a  child. 

The  terrible  worry  and  suspense 
of  not  knowing  from  one  hour  to 
the  next  what  I  was  going  to  do, 
made  me  feci  that  I  would  do  al- 
most anything  in  order  to  get  back 
to  civilization.  I  had  but  one  hour 
to  pack  my  trunk,  and  one  in  which 
to  get  to  the  ship.  There   was   nc^ 
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time  to  bid  the  nurses  farewell,  not  upon  it  for  the  last  time.    The  ef- 

even  she  who  had  so  generously  feet  of  the  gorgeous  red  masses  of 

offered  to  come  to  my  aid.  the  fire-trees  against  the  green  ot 

The  head  nurse  sent  for  an  ex-  the  ever-moving  palms  was  ex- 
press man  to  take  my  trunk,  and  tremely  striking.  The  clumps  of 
she  accompanied  me  in  a  carriage  bamboos  and  cocoa-nut  palms  look- 
to  the  wharf.  We  kept  urging  the  ed  very  graceful  and  beautiful, 
cochero  to  hurry,  but  it  was  like  Though  I  was  overjoyed  to  think 
hurrying  a  snail.  He  only  got  con-  I  was  going  back  to  jny  native  soil, 
fused,  and  forgot  to  move  at  all,  still  I  could  imagine  that  had  I  been 
or  turned  into  an  opposite  direc-  placed  in  different  circumstances 
tion,  so  finally  we  settled  back  in  I  might  have  found  much  to  inter- 
dispair  and  let  him  take  his  time.  est  and  enjoy  in  that  odd,  wild, 

Manila   looked    fairly   pretty   to  Spanish-American  land — the  Phil- 

me  that  hot  morning  as  I  looked  ippines. 


MIRAGE. 

Marian, 

0  thou  who  loved  me  in  that  by  gone  day 
When  there  was  no  love  in  me,  could  you  come 
And  your  kind  hand  upon  my  forehead  lay, 

1  wonder  if  I'd  make  your  heart  my  home! 
Wearied,  I  lay  me  for  a  little  space 

Only  to  rest,  and  closed  my  eyes,  and  straight. 
Out  of  the  darkness,  sudden  came  your  face, 
And  to  my  flitting  thought  your  voice  said,  "Wait  !** 
So  your  eyes  held  me,  your  true  earnest  eyes, 
(O  what  am  I  that  they  did  dwell  on  me, 
Unlovely  driftwood  come  from  alien  skies. 
Not  worthy  of  thy  great  soul's  constancy), 
And  through  the  silence  my  lips  said  to  you, 
"The  good  you  deemed  in  me  shall  make,  me  good. 
Out  of  the  follies  and  the  wastes  of  life, 
God  helping,  I  shall  claim  that  womanhood 
That  you  count  noble.  So  that  should   you   meet 
One  speaking  ought  of  me,  his  words  would  show 
That  your  regard  had  made  me  more  complete. 
Your  saving  hand  had  kept  my  proud  head  low. 
O  distant  Friend,   I  all  un-witting  pained. 
Let  this  fixed  purpose  that  past  fault  atone. 
What    though    thy    face    should  never  come  again  ? 
This  moment  and  this  tear  are  all  thine  own! 


LETTERS  ON  MORMONISM. 

Aunt  Ruth. 


Salt  Lake  City, 
May  6,    1908. 
Dear  Nelle: 

In  your  answer  to  my  last  let- 
ter you  expressed  surprise  at  the 
statement  that  the  boy  prophet, 
Joseph  Smith,  claimed  to  have  seen 
the  Father  and  the  Son  as  you  had 
always  been  taught  that  God  did 
not  appear  unto  man  in  this  day 
as  he  did  anciently;  and  you  al^o 
said  that  you  could  not  comprehend 
such  a  visitation,  as,  according  to 
your  understanding,  Deity  is  with- 
out body,  parts,  or  passions. 

My  dear  Nellie,  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  Godhead  or  its  mysteries;  but 
again  I  refer  you  to  the  Bible  and 
ask  you  to  read  it  in  your  own 
earnest,  honest  way  and  see  if  you 
can  discover  an)rthing  in  the  whole 
book  to  disprove  that  God  is  not 
what  Joseph  Smith  declared  Him 
to  be— a  perfect  holy,  glorified  Be- 
ing, without  "beginning  of  days  or 
end  of  years,"  or  as  the  Psalmist 
said:  "From  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting," who  had  once  lived  in  the 
condition  in  which  man  finds  him- 
self today,  having  passed  through, 
similar  experiences;  consequently 
He  knows  our  needs,  can  sympa- 
thize with  our  sorrows  and  appre- 
ciate our  ambitions.  Ah,  Nellie, 
this  knowledge  gives  us  great  faith 
in  our  heavenly  Father. 

Yes,  I  imagine  you  are  saying, 
but,  "God  is  a  spirit."  Certainly, 
so  is  man  a  spirit,  the  difference 
being  that  he  dwells  in  a  mortal 
body  subject  to  disease  and  death, 
God,  in  a  glorious  immortal  body 
which  has  triumphed  over  every  ill. 

Your  surprise  Nellie,  is  doubtless 
very     mild     compared     with     the 


amazement  of  the  boy  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  same 
strange  belief — that  God  is  every 
where  and  yet  nowhere — ^that  He 
dwells  on  the  top  of  a  topless 
throne;  and  casts  poor  sinners  in- 
to the  bottom  of  a  bottomless  pit, 
and  in  fact  that  He  is  simply  incom- 
prehensible. With  the  last  statement 
I  should  heartily  agree  if  He  were 
anything  like  the  sectarians  picture 
Him. 

But  isn't  that  rather  a  queer 
statement  concerning  a  God  who 
declared  that  He  made  man  in  His 
own  image?  Who  sent  His  only 
Begotten  Son  into  the  world;  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  He  was  the  ex- 
press image  of  His  Father  and  you 
know  Christ  said,  "If  ye  have  seen 
me  ye  have  seen  the  Father." 

O  Nellie  let  us  think  and  read 
for  ourselves  with  prayerful  hearts, 
casting  away  our  old  traditions,  and 
prejudices,  and  God  will  satisfy  our  ' 
souls.  We  do  not  need  to  depend 
on  the  word  of  man  alone.  He  has 
said:  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  Imock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 

However  you  may  imagine  Jos- 
eph's joy,  at  the  revelation  and  with 
what  gladness  he  told  his  story.  Al- 
though he  was  met  with  scorn  and 
derision  and  bitter  persecution,  he 
stood  by  his  statement.  These  are 
his  own  words:  "I  had  seen  a 
vision,  I  knew  it  and  I  knew  that 
God  knew  it." 

And  that  was  not  the  onlv  evi- 
dence for  on  the  16th  of  Feb.  1832. 
in  a  most  glorious  vision  of  the 
hereafter  Joseph  Smith  with  Sid- 
ney Rigdon  his  counselor  saw  the 
glory  of  the  Son  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  and  this  is  their  testi- 
mony. 
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"And  now,  after  the  many  testi- 
monies which  have  been  given  of  Him 
[speaking  of  the  Son]  this  is  the  tes- 
timony last  of  all  which  we  give  of  Him, 
that  He  lives;  for  we  saw  Him  even 
on  the  right  hand  of  God  and  we 
heard  the  voice  bearing  record  that 
He  is  the  only  Begotten  of  the  Fath- 
er.— Doc.  and  Cov.,  Section  76,  verse  22. 

And  you  remember  Stephen's 
declaration:  "I  see  the  heavens  op- 
ened and  the  Son  of  man  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,"  and 
surely  "In  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  every  word  may  be 
established." 

In  answer  to  the  question, 
''Which  of  all  the  churches  are 
right  ?''  Joseph  was  told  that  all  the 
sects  had  gone  astray  teaching  for 
doctrine  the  commendments  of  men 
— that  there  was  not  a  man  on  the 
earth  who  held  the  authority  to  act 
in  the  name  of  Deity. 

He  was  commanded  to 
join  none  of  the  churches  but  to 
prepare  himself  to  be  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  God  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  His  Church  and  to 
this  end  ministering  angels  were 
sent  to  instruct  him  and  restore  the 
Priesthood. 

Some  of  the  principles  which  he 
through  the  grace  of  the  Father 
gave  unto  the  world,  are :  First,  that 
we  are  all  sons  and  daughters  of 
God  and  that  salvation  is  for  every 
creature  living  or  dead  who  will 
yieM  oFedience  to  its  precepts — 
that  there  is  but  one  way,  one  fold 
and  one  Shepherd.  I  think  I  hear  you 
say:  "Of  course,  and  that  way  is 
Christ ;  all  Christians  believe  that." 

Certainly,  Christ  is  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life,  the  great  Shep- 
herd who  shall  lead  us  into  one  fold 
consequently  we  must  accept  of  the 
plan  as  He  gave  it  and  follow  those 
whom  He  chooses  to  guide  and 
direct  us. 

The  first  tenet  of  our  religion  is 
^aith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be- 


lieving that  He  lived  and  died  for 
us — the  Great  Redeemer,  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  verily  the  Son  of 
God  and  that  we  may  by  continual 
striving  eventually  become  like 
HSm. 

Second.  Repentence  by  which  we 
mean  that  we  must  turn  away  from 
our  evil  deeds  and  seek  the  Lord 
with  all  our  hearts,  might,  mind, 
and  strentgh  so  that  He  will  for- 
give us  and  help  us  to  be  strong  in 
resisting  temptation;  that  we  may 
not  succumb  to  the  snares  and 
wiles  of  the  adversary  who  is  ever 
seeking  not  only  to  lead  away  the 
weak  but  those  also  who  are  striv- 
ing to  follow  the  Master. 

Third,  Baptism  by  immersion — 
burial  in  the  water  as  a  witness  that 
we  are  willing  to  take  upon  us  His 
name.  Christ,  you  know  was  bap- 
tized that  He  might  fulfill  all  right- 
eousness ;  and  He  is  our  pattern  and 
guide.  You  will  rem^ember  Nel- 
lie, that  He  said  to  Nicodemus: 
"Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  Kidgdom  of  God." 

Surely  that  did  not  apply  alone 
to  Nicodemus  or  the  people  living 
in  his  day.  Christ  was,  no  doubt, 
speaking  of  mankind  generally;  all 
must  enter  in  by  the  door.  "He  that 
entcreth  not  by  the  door  into  the 
sheepfold  but  climeth  up  some  other 
way  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  rob- 
ber." And  so,Nellie,  don't  you  think 
that  if  baptism  was  necessary  for 
Nicodemus  and  that  generation  it 
is  necessary  for  you  and  me? 

Following  this  ordinance,  is  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  through  the 
laying  on  of  hands  by  those  havng 
authority — the  power  of  the  Holy 
Priesthood,  herein  is  the  great  dif- 
ference between  our  church  and 
other  so-called  Christian  churches 
who  do  not  seem  to  understand  that 
a  man  cannot  give  that  which  he 
has  not  received,   neither  do  thev 
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comprehend  what  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  means  to  the  individual. 
Christ  taught  that  it  should  be  a 
teacher,  guide  and  Comforter.  It 
should  take  of  the  things  of  the 
Father  and  make  them  known  unto 
man.  In  fact  there  is  no  good  thing 
which  may  not  be  accomplished  by 
this  wonderful  gift.  Let  me  quote 
to  you  the  words  of  a  modem 
apostle.  Parley  P.  Pratt,  from  his 
book,  "The  Key  to  Theology:" 

"It  [the  Holy  Spirit]  quickens  all 
the  intellectual  faculties,  enlarges,  ex- 
pands, and  purifies  all  the  natural  af- 
fections, and  adapts  them,  by  the 
j?ift  of  wisdom,  to  their  lawful  use. 
It  inspires,  develops,  cultivates,  and 
matures  all  the  fine-toned  sympathies, 
joys,  tastes,  kindred  feelings  and  af- 
fections of  our  nature.  It  inspires 
virtue,  kindness,  goodness,  tender- 
ness, gentleness,  and  charity.  It  de- 
velops beauty  of  person,  form,  and 
features.  It  tends  to  health,  vigor, 
animation,  and  social  feeling.  It  de- 
velops and  invigorates  all  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  physical  and  intellectual 
man.  It  strengthens,  invigorates,  and 
>?ives  tone  to  the  nerves.  In  short, 
it  is,  as  it  were,  marrow  to  the  bone, 
joy   to  the   heart,   light   to   the   eyes. 


music    to    the    ears,    and    life    to    the 
whole  being. 

"In  the  presence  of  such  persons 
one  feels  to  enjoy  the  light  of  their 
countenance,  as  the  genial  rays  oi  a 
sunbeam.  Their  very  atmosphere 
diffuses  a  thrill,  a  warm  glow  of  pure 
gladness  and  sympathy,  to  the  heart 
and  nerves  of  others  who  have  kin- 
dred feelings,  or  sympathy  of  spirit. 
No  matter  if  the  parties  are  strangers, 
entirely  unkiK)wn  to  each  other  in 
person  or  character;  no  matter  if  they 
have  never  spoken  to  each  other,  each 
will  be  apt  to  remark  in  his  own  mind 
and  perhaps  exclaim,  when  referring 
to  the  interview,  *0,  what  an  atmos- 
phere encircles  that  stranger!  How 
my  heart  thrilled  with  pure  and  holy 
feelings  in  his  presence.  What  confi- 
dence and  sympathy  he  inspired;  his 
countenance  and  spirit  gave  me  more 
assurance  than  a  thousand  written 
recommendations  or  introductory  let- 
ters.' " 

Such  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  such  are  its  operations 
when  received  through  the  lawful 
channel,  the  divine,  eternal  Priest- 
hood. 


Sincerely  your  friend. 


Ruth. 


TIMELY   TOPICS. 

THE    GREAT    AMERICAN    DISEASE!. 

Aunt  Su. 


To  be  strictly  truthful,  nervous- 
ness should  be  called — nervlessness. 
For  the  sufferer  from  the  disease 
has  no  nervous  tension  left.  The 
whole  being  is  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete collapse,  and  the  loss  of  ner- 
vous strength  is  the  source  of  this 
new  title  for  an  American  complaint. 

So  many  and  complex  are  the 
causes  which  lead  to  this  grave  dis- 
ease, so  insidious  are  the  approach- 
es of  the  trouble,  that  only  the  gen- 
eral causes  of  nervous  disorders 
can  be  referred  to  in  the  confines 
of  this  talk. 


Overwork  is  charged  with  most 
of  the  trouble;  but  that  can  only 
be  measurably  true;  for  hard,  con- 
tinuous, healthy  work  has  never  in- 
jured anybody;  provided  the 
worker  has  sufficient  food,  exer- 
cise, fresh  air,  and  sleep.  The  work 
that  is  agreeable  to  any  person  will 
never  overtax  him  or  her,  if  he  has 
the  four  other  things,  unless  that 
work  be  all  of  one  kind  and  no 
change  of  thought,  occupation,  or 
environment  be  given.  Hard  work, 
either  of  brain  or  body,  is  eminent- 
ly healthy ;  God  prounced  the  great- 
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est  blessing  on, the  human  race  in 
His  injunction  to  Adam  to  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Yet 
men  and  women  should  be  taught 
that  there  are  three  sides  to  this 
personality  of  ours:  the  physical, 
the  mental,  and  the  spiritual.  In 
these  divisions  can  be  grouped  all 
the  activities  of  life.  But  the  man 
who  works  hard  with  liis  brain  must 
needs  provide  some  development  and 
activity  for  his  body,  or  he  will 
sooner  or  later  fall  victim  to  the 
effects  of  so-called  "overwork.* 
Likewise,  the  man  who  does  naught 
but  physical  labor,must  choose  some 
form  of  mentaland  spiritual  activity, 
or  his  body  will  revolt,  and  some 
form  of  disease  will  attack  his  life- 
citadel.  The  person  who  may  be 
charged  with  overwork,  is  he  or 
she  who  works  in  any  division  of 
activity  which  demands  time  from 
sleep  or  which  is  accompanied  by 
mind- worry.  Men  like  Edison, 
Pierpont  Morgan,  and  himdreds  of 
Captains  of  Industry,  have  demon- 
strated how  healthful  hard  work  is, 
if  it  is  the  work  one  loves  to  do, 
and  if  sufficient  rest,  exercise,  and 
food  be  a  part  of  each  day's  pro- 
gram. It  is  work  which  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  individual,  work 
which  is  carried  on  without  sleep, 
or  without  recreation,  this  is  the 
work  which  may  at  times  be  harm- 
ful to  kn  individual.  But  ordinarily 
speaking,  work  is  the  great  pan- 
acea, the  great  healing  force  of 
all  disease. 

Next  to  over-work,  comes  that 
other  difficulty,  over  conscientious- 
ness. The  woman  who  has  a 
family  or  is  a  member  of  a  family, 
and  who  sees  so  many  places  for 
her  willing  labors  to  be  used,  who 
constantly  "braces  up"  for  this  or 
that  social,  or  religious  duty,  this 
is  the  easiest  victim  of  this  modern 
disease.  Women  sometimes  con- 
fuse the  admonitions  of  our  lead- 


ers "to  be  faithful  to  every  duty/' 
and  imagine  that  because  they  have 
been  asked  to  accept  an  office,  they 
must  then  find  time  to 
act  a  little  part  in  every 
other  religous  activity  in  their 
wards.  If  a  woman  holds  one  of- 
fice in  the  Church,  she  would  best 
be  careful  how  she  accepts  other 
religious  duties.  The  best  rule 
any  woman  ever  took  to  a  sleepless 
pillow,  is  that  one  g^ven  by  Brig- 
ham  Young:  "Do  the  best  you  can^ 
and  God,  angels,  nor  man  can  ask 
any  more."  Too  many  ambitious 
women  are  given  to  "biting  off 
more  than  they  can  chew."  the  habit 
of  irregularity,  of  unsystematic  ar- 
rangement of  daily  tasks  and  daily 
calls,  is  responsible  for  many  break 
downs.  The  woman  who  never 
knows  what  the  day's  work  or  call 
may  be,  who  rushes  recklessly  from 
one  to  another,  who  plans  nothing,, 
and  who  essays  a  dozen  tasks  all  at 
once,  will  be  sure  a  victim  soon- 
er or  later  to  nervous  collapse ! 

Over-anxiety,  and  worry.  Ah, 
these  are  the  veriest  mischief-mak- 
ers of  them  all.  The  anxiety  to  do, 
to  run,  to  work,  to  speak,  to  write^ 
to  attend  this  good  meeting  and 
that  fine  lecture;  the  over-anxiety 
to  get  every  lesson,  to  see  every 
girl  in  the  class  does  her  duty ;  the 
over-anxiety  to  do  every  bit  of  the 
home-vork,  without  trying  to  plan 
and  systematize  the  home-duties  to 
fit  the  new  religious  calls ;  the  over- 
anxiety  to  dress  the  baby  or  the 
girls  just  as  "cute"  and  as  "stylish'' 
as  any  child  in  town ;  the  over-anx- 
iety to  be  all  things  to  all  men 
and  women,  while  neither  sleep  nor 
food  is  remembered  by  the  over- 
anxious woman,  this  it  is  which 
over-works  the  nervous  centers,, 
and  leaves  heart  and  brain  to  col- 
lapse in  a  sudden  revolt.  How 
many  of  our  brilliant  girls  are 
caught  in  this  snare ;  how  many  of 
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our  school-teachers  try  to  carry  the 
same  loads  that  are  carried  by 
strong  men,  loads  of  mental  and 
spiritual  duties  that  almost  crush 
men;  alas,  how  many  of  our  pre- 
cious girls  are  caught  on  this  mod- 
em wheel  of  Juggernaut. 

Last  and  most  potent  of  all 
causes,  and  closely  allied  to  anxiety, 
is  that  other  paralyzing  force  men 
call  Fear.  Fear  of  disaster  i  fear  of 
failure;  fear  of  reproach;  fear  of 
disease  ;fear  of  death ;  fear  of  an  im- 
palpable something  which  clutches 
the  heart  and  stops  the  beat  of  the 
pulses;  fear  for  our  loved  ones; 
fear  of  financial  loss;  fear  of  fail- 
ure of  duty;  and  above  all,  fear  of 
a  fear;  these  are  the  deadly  mental 
microbes  which  bring  all  modem' 
ills  in  their  wake.  Fear  and  Dread 
are  the  two  most  paralyzing  tenden- 
cies in  all  this  universe.  Better 
death,  disaster,  failure,  poverty,  all 
evils  and  ills,  better  each  or  all, 
than  the  suffering  which  comes 
from  that  awful  torment  Fear. 

There  is  a  peculiar  tendency  of 
the  nerves  to  self  intoxication  which 
no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  describe 
or  diagnose.  The  body  may  be  ap- 
parently in  fair  working  condition ; 
the  nerves  are  thrilled  with  unusual 
powers ;  the  mind  is  pretematurally 
bright;  this  self -intoxication  is  too 
often  the  deceitful  precursor  of 
nervous  collapse.  It  is  only  peo 
pie  who  have  never  suffered  from 
nervous  collapse  that  are  indiffer- 
ent to  this  unnatural  condition  of 
the  system.  We  sometirie-;  intoxi- 
cate ourselves  with  that  over-am- 
bitious desire  to  accomplish  so 
much.  Yet — and  let  me  say  this 
with  all  the  force  I  can  muster — the 
chief  cause  for  nervous  break- 
down is  an  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  body.  This  may  be  brought  on 
by  neglect  of  any  of  its  functions; 
neglecting  to  take  proper  sleep; 
neglecting  the  diet  question ;  neglect- 


ing to  take  proper  exercise ;  neglect- 
ing to  keep  the  bowels  in  proper 
condition;  neglecting  to  breathe 
an  abundance  of  fresh  pure 
air ;  all  these  are  at  the  root  of 
this  nervous  trouble.  An  insidiou- 
cause  is  the  drinking  of  tea,  coffee, 
and  that  other  more  dangerous  and 
death-dealing  habit — the  drug 
habit.  Taking  drugs  for  colds,  for 
constipation,  for  stomach  trouble, 
or  indeed  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever; this  will  surely  bring  its  own 
terrible  results ;  especially  deadly  is 
the  habit  of  taking  bromide  or  any 
thing  else  to  induce  sleep;  these 
then  are  the  real  and  actual  viauses 
at  the  root  of  all  the  others.  Fail- 
ure to  keep  these  simple  rules  of 
health  superinduce  all  the  other 
mental  tortures.  And  now:  What 
are  we  to  do  about  this  unhappy 
condition  of  affairs? 

In  Boston,  during  the  past  year 
or  so,  there  has  arisen  a  new  me- 
thod of  treating  this  disease,  At 
least,  the  eastern  press  so  announce 
it.  The  pastor  of  the  Emmanuel 
Church,  a  Doctor  McComb,  has  in- 
stituted a  very  popular  method  of 
curing  all  modern  diseases.  He  hks 
associated  with  him  several  other 
divines;  and  he  also  calls  into  his 
"clinic"  regular  physicians.  He  has 
people  from  all  over  the  country  ;it 
his  church  for  treatment,  and  he 
charges  nothing  for  his  service^. 
The  movement  has  become  so  popu 
lar  that  other  churches  have  taken 
up  the  same  line  of  work,  and  the 
movement  is  spreading  very  rapid 
ly.  What  does  he  do? 

He  simply  appeals  to  the  religi- 
ous powers  in  man.  He  has  observ- 
ed critically  the  effects  of  Christ- 
ian Science  upon  the  thousands  who 
have  adopted  its  teachings,  and  he 
argues  that  if  faith  in  a  Divine 
power  and  a  simple  trust  in  that 
Power  <:an  be  used  to  good  advant- 
age by  those  who  set  up  a  whole 
Church  around  that  one  doctrine, 
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then,  why  not  use  the  same  vital, 
spiritual  force  in  a  regular  or  or- 
thodox religion?  Why  not  try  the 
power  of  faith  and  hopei  in  any  and 
every   religion?   Thus   argues   Dr. 
AlcComb.     lie  therefore  does  not 
ask  anyone  to  deny  his  own  faith, 
nor  does  the  sufferer  need  to  spend 
any  time  studying  Dr.  McComb's 
own   sect ;  all   that   is   said  to  the 
patient  is  that  '*God  is  all-power- 
ful," and  "lie  can  and  will  heal  His 
children,  if  they  will  cry  to  Him/' 
Dr.  McComb  cheers  the  invalid,  in- 
cites him  or  her  to  think  upon  God 
and  His  power  and  mercy,  and  then 
to   hope   while   they  trust   in   that 
Divine  Providence  or  God,  who  has 
never  failed  to  hear  His  children 
cry,   whether   they   were   white  or 
black,  bond  or  free.     Dr.  McComb 
has  hit  upon  so  profund  a  truth  that 
he  is  already  the  most  talked  of  man 
in     Massachusetts.     He  has  built 
additions  to  his  church,  and  has  en- 
couraged many  other  ministers  to 
open  similar  "clinics"  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  force  he  has  dis- 
covered and  put  into  practice. 

And  now,  what  is  this  power,  and 
what  effect  should  all  this  modern 
so-called  religious  phenomena  have 
upon  you  girls?  If  you  have  ever 
had  the  least  instruction  in  the  first 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  you  do  not 
need  any  explanation  as  to  the 
source  and  root  of  this  power  used 
by  Dr.  McComb.  It  is  not  needful 
for  me  to  dwell  a  moment  on  what 
the  power  of  faith  can  do,  has  done, 
and  will  ever  do.  The  baptized  child 
of  eight  in  this  Church  has  this 
answer  at  liis  tiny  tongue-tip.  But 
there  is  something  to  be  said  about 
the  carelessness  witli  whicli  we 
treat  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  wliich  are  our  daily 
companions  and  silent  partners. 

The  principle  of  faith  is  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  Gospel,  and 
therefore  of  the  world.  The  human 
will  is  the  lever  which  lifts  and  puts 


into  operation  every  force,  whether 
\  good  or  bad,   in  all  the  universe 
about  us.     If  your  will  calls  into 
being,  or  allows  to  continue,   the 
force  of  fear,  of  dread,  of  hate,  of 
self-pity,  of  envy,  of  remorse,  then 
that  force  will,  of  necessity,  linger 
and  circle  about  you  poisoning  your 
whole  soul  with  the  deadly  effects 
thereof.     Faith  is  like  a  great  sil- 
ent machine,   which  is  coiled  and 
wheeled  in  silent,  motionless  ma- 
chinery above  your  head,  or  which 
lies  with  motionless  wheels,  pulleys 
and  engines  about  you ;  no  one  but  - 
yourself  can  touch  the  button  by 
which  this  tremendous  engine  can 
be  set  in  motion.    It  is  the  pressure 
of  your  own  earnest  desire,  or  pray- 
er, which  touches  the  button,  and 
then,  God,     who     is  the    electrial 
motive  power  for  all   forces,   sets 
the  machinery  in  motion,  and  the 
constant  pressure  of  your  prayer 
brings  soon  or  late,  the  mighty  re- 
sults  to  pass.     You  can   exercise 
faith     in  disease,  as     you  can     in 
health;  if  you  think  you  are  going 
to  be  sick,  or  sorry,  or  afflicted,  if 
you  anticipate,  and  keep  on  antici- 
pating any  sort  of  disaster,  you  are 
using  the  engine  of  faith  to  your 
own  undoing,  just  as  surely  as  if 
it  were  an  actual  engine,  with  pul- 
leys and  wheels.  What  you  desire, 
what   you   think,   what   you   hope 
for,  what  you  fear,  this  it  is  which 
has  power  over  you  and  which  soon 
or  late,  will  come  to  pass;  unless, 
indeed  you  exercise  your  faith  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  stop  the 
coming  disaster    by    an    opposing 
faith.     Remember     this  Dr.     Mc- 
comb  has  no  vestige  or  shadow  of 
power  wliich  has  not  been  in  the 
world   from     the  beginning,     and 
which  j)ower  will  continue  through 
endless  eternities.     He  has  simply 
grasped,  in  part,  the  power  of  faith 
and  hope,  to  heal  the  human  body. 
Christian  Scientists     have    already 
built  many  million-dollar  churches 
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on  the  efficacy  of  this  same  belief  or 
power.  And. what  about  the  girl  in 
this  Church? 

I  have  a  fancy  that  the  Tree  of 
Life  means  simply  the  knowledge 
of  those  laws  which  would  prolong 
life,  and  prevent  disease.  Men  rise 
up  here  and  there,  and  say,  if  you 
will  do  this  or  that,  take  this  or 
that,  do  thus  or  so,  you  will  be  well 
and  have  no  disease.  But  no  one 
panacea  seems  to  fit  more  than  one 
case;  men  are  sick,  children  die, 
women  suffer,  and  the  next  reform- 
er says  that  all  the  teaching  of  the 
last  reformer  were  wrong  and 
he  only  is  right.  We  are  told 
not  to  eat  meat;  then,  we 
hear  that  meat  is  the  only  simple 
food ;  we  are  cautioned  not  to  drink 
milk;  then  milk  becomes  the 
perfect  food.  For  years,  men  urg- 
ed the  disease-producing  effects  of 
drinking  water  with  the  meals; 
now,"  some  one  is  calling  in  the 
wilderness  that  horses  and  men  who 
drink  with  their  eating  are  the  only 
vigorous  ones.  All  this  is  conflict- 
ing clamor  and  clatter  but  proves 
that  God  is  the  only  one  who  knows 
much  about  the  laws  of  life.  He  has 
given  His  children  some  simple 
laws  of  health.'  Those  he  gave 
Moses  have  never  been  improved 
upon.  And  in  later  days,  He  has 
given  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  and 
that  other  brief  hut  most  compre- 
hensive section  just  preceding 
isfied  with  God's  providences  to- 
it.  Section  88,  verses  123-126. 
But  when  it  comes  to  articles  of 
food,  and  modes  of  daily  conduct, 
we  are  each  pretty  much  a  law  unto 
ourseFves.  There  is  only  one  thing 
safe  and  sane  for  us  all.  Keep  the 
laws  of  God,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
em. Study  the  Scriptures  on  these 
points.  Keep  the  Words  of  Wis- 
dom. And  then — ^ah  then,  be  sat- 
isfied with  GocJ's  providences  to 
ward  us.  It  is  this  constant  chafing 


— at  outer  conditions  which  give  us 
so  much  mentctl  pain  and  bodily 
disease.  If  you  would  have  nerves 
and  body  vigorous  and  healthy, 
then  give  your  three-fold  nature 
the  mental,  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual  equal  consideration;  keep 
the  Word  of  Wisdom  strictly;  and 
_e^alkNtiwst  in  God,  and  be  not 
airaiS  lioivk  dismayed.  Trust  Him, 
if  you  are  sick!  Trust  Him  if  you 
are  poor!  Trust  Him  if  yor  are 
forgotten  or  neglected  by  your 
friends !  Trust  Him  if  you  are  over- 
doing, in  your  endeavor  to  do  your 
full  duty!  Even  if  you  get  nervous 
prostration — trust  God  to  see  you 
through.  If  it  seems  part  of  your 
life-program  to  be  sick  or  sorry,  to 
be  poor  or  tried,  just  feel  that  God 
understands,  and  He  will  take  com- 
plete care  of  you.  "Cast  your  bur- 
dens on  the  Lord"  said  He,  when 
He  was  upon  this  earth;  can  Dr. 
McComb  or  anyone  else  express 
this  law  with  more  force  or  pathos  ? 
Avoid  self-pity !  Next  to  the  grind- 
ing selfishness  which  makes  some 
women  a  torture  to  themselves  and 
everyone  near  them,  comes  that 
twin  miental  disturber,  self  pity. 
Even  the  most  robust  mind  may 
fall  into  this  grievous  error,  if  it* 
is  not  kept  so  extremely  busy  that 
there  is  no  time  for  thinking  about 
one's  self.  The  very  best  and  sur- 
est receipe  for  avoidance  of  nervous 
troubles,  is  to  forget  yourself  in 
thinking  of  others.  And  if — af- 
ter trying  to  do  all  these  things,  you 
still  have  a  touch  of  nervous  break- 
down, just  have  it  comfortably,  and 
don't  pity  yourself,  nor  weep  too 
much  over  the  sad  fact.  Be  sleep- 
less and  happy  I  Be  weak  and  hap- 
py!  Be  sure  that  your  time  has 
come  and  still  be  happy.  This  is 
God's  world  and  not  yours;  if  He 
can't  set  it  right,  certainly  there  is 
no  need  of  your  trying. 


TO  SUSA«    A  TRIBUTE  OF  LOVE. 

Aretta  Young. 

I  listen  to  voices  of  springtime. 

They  seem  to  be  calling  for  you; 
A  meadowlark  yonder  is  pleading 

''O,  come  to  the  loved  vrho  are  true!" 

The  grasses  are  waving  and  waving. 

As  if  they  would  lure  your  feet; 
Wild  flowers  are  watching,  and  waiting 

A  touch  that  is  tender  and  sweet 

The  violets,  too,  as  I  watch  them. 

Seem  coyly  awaiting  your  smile. 
And  stealthily  send  for^  a  fragrance 

As  if,  yet  again,  to  beguile. 

The  breeze  from  the  hill-top  is  softer — 

A  murmur,  a  whisper  of  love; 
And  clouds,  as  they  pass  o'er  your  grave,  dear, 

Are  dropping  their  tears  from  above. 

I  watch,  and  I  wait,  and  I  listen; 

For  you  have  gone  out  of  the  spring; 
But  the  voices  of  birds  and  of  breezes 

The  gifts  of  remembrance  bring. 

And  surely  your  spirit  is  with  them, 

I  feel  it  is  filling  the  air. 
Till  joy  in  my  heart  kills  its  sadness. 

My  lips  are  low,  breathing  a  prayer. 

A  prayer  that  is  hope  and  devotion — 

The  bitter  grown  sacredly  sweet; 
Though  pain  filled  the  day  of  our  parting. 

But  brief  is  the  time  till  we  meet. 


SUSA  TALMAGE. 


ToKens  of  Loving  Kemembnonce. 


In  the  music  of  the  present  spring 
time,  has  been  a  strain  of  sadness 
calling : 

I   see  not  here. 
All   whom    I   s^vv   in  the  vanisherl 
year. 

Susa  Talmage,  one  of  the  Jour- 
nal's writers  of  stories — those  dear 
stories  that  touched  our  hearts  with 
a  desire  to  be  ^ood,  and  tender,  and 
true — -has  gone  from  our  midst 
We  call  her  dead;  and  we  who 
have  mourned  her  loss — we  who 
have  listened  well — have  heard  in 
the  parting  song  of  spring  the 
poet's  words: 

"I  go  where  the  loved  who  have 

left  you  dwell, 
And   the    flowers   are    not   death's 

fare  ye  .well,   farewell/' 

Susa  was  one  of  our  own — ^bomat 
Provo,  Feb.  1,  1879.  Her  aged  fa- 
ther, J.  J.  Talmage,  three  brothers 
and  three  sisters  are  left  to  mouni 
her  loss.  '  Her  home  town  with  its 
excellent  schools,  and  its  commun- 
ity of  Latter-day  Saint$  furnished 
an  environment,  well  suited  to  he*- 
love  of  knowledge  and  her  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness.  To 
those  who  knew  her  in  every  day 
walks  and  works  of  life,  she  was 
lovingly  "Susa."  To  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  to  those  within  the 
realm  of  heart-to-heart  friendships, 
she  was  tenderly,  "Sue."  So  modest, 
and  so  unpretentious  was  her  life 
that  few  onlookers  guessed  how 
many  and  how  true  were  they  who 
formed  the  circle  of  her  friends. 

The  following  sentiments,  a  col- 
K-ction  of  remembrance  gems  li'om 
tlie  teachers,  schoolmates,  and 
friends,    who   knew    her   best   and 


loved  her  most,  is,  we  feel,  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  one  whom  we  shall 
long  cherish  with  sadness  for  her 
loss,  and  with  gratitude  that  she 
once  was  ours. 

FROM    HER  SCHOOLMATES. 

Sue.  my  dearest  friend,  whos»" 
friendship  meant  so  much  to  my 
life,  because  she  loved,  trusted  and 
judged  not.  Pearl  Snoii:. 

Sue  was  ever  willing  to  aid  oth- 
ers. Never  too  busy  to  stop  in,  and 
drop  a  word  of  comfort  to  those 
afflicted.  **One  who  considered  oth- 
ers needs  before  their  deserving.* 
Fanny  McLean. 

The  greatest  appreciation  we  can 
show  for  Susa — that  of  which  we 
all  feel  she  is  worthy,  is  to  emulate 
her  example.  Xora  Young. 

FROM    HER    FELLOW    TEACHERS 

Susa  evinced  early  in  her  high 
school  work  that  she  was  a  gifted 
student.  \\'hile  she  showed  mark 
ed  ability  in  her  English  work,  yet 
she  maintained  a  high  degree  of 
scholarship  in  all  lines.  The  B.  Y. 
University  was  proud  of  her  as  a 
college  graduate.  When  she  enter- 
ed Columbia  University,  she  did 
credit  to  her  Alma  Mater  as  well 
as  to  herself.  A  few  hours  credit 
would  have  given  her  her  Master's 
degree  from  that  institution.  She 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
she  might  return  and  obtain  that  de- 
gree, but  death  has  intervened.  As 
a  teacher  she  had  wonderful  influ- 
ence over  the  growing  boy — the 
boy  who  was  ever  the  hero  of  her 
stories.    She    had    that    rare  touch 
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that  pleases  and  transforms. 
Her  deep  sympathic  nature, 
which  unfolded  itself  only  to  her 
intimate  friends,  was  felt  even  in 
her  first  stories.  She  was  not  with- 
out a  rare  sense  of  humor  that  ex- 
hibited itself  in  the  clever  nonsense 
verse  in  which  she  sometimes  in- 
dulged, as  well  as  in  her  conversa- 
tion with  intimate  friends. 

Alice  Reynolds. 

The  character  and  ambition  of 
Sister  Susa  was  portrayed  in  a 
question  she  asked  me,  during  her 
early  student  life  in  the  Brigham 
Young  University.  "Brother  Hinck- 
ley wliat  shall  I  do  that  I  may  be  of 
greaicbl  service  to  my  .fellow  be- 
ings?" In  the  conversation  that 
followed  it  was  suggested  that  the 
race  is  most  easily  and  best  in- 
fluenced through  the  child.  A  life 
therefore  devoted  to  the  study  and 
teaching  of  children  would  satisfy 
the  yearnings  of  such  a  loving  and 
sincere  soul. 

Her  excellent  success  as  a  teach- 
er, and  her  deep  insight  into  the 
lives  of  boys,  is  familiar  to  all  who 
knew  her,  and  who  read  her  splen- 
did stories. 

Prof,  E.  S.  Hinckley, 

Susa's  love  and  devotion  for  her 
profession  was  shown  in  the  efforts 
she  made  to  prepare  herself  for  her 
life's  work. 

She  had  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  relative  value  of  educational 
processes.  Her  sympathy  was  es- 
pecially given  the  bashful  awkward 
boy  in  his  effforts  to  adjust  himself 
to  the  demands  of  education. 

In  a  confidental  talk  with  her,  a 
few  months  before  her  death,  Susa 
told  me  that  it  was  her  wish  to  be 
able  to  establish  a  school  for  boys, 
where  she  could  work  out  her  ed- 
ncational  ideas  unrestricted. 

Prof,  J.  S.   Brozviv, 

So  quiet  and  reserved  that  the 
multitude  little  guessed  the  depth  of 


Sue's  love  and  sympathy.  She  was 
kind,  charftable,  and  forgiving. 
Never  have  I  known  her  to  judge 
harshly  or  hastily.  Often,  when  I 
have  been  expressing  in  strong 
terms  my  disapproval  of  "such  an 
act;"  or  my  indignation  at  "certain 
treatment,"  she  has  calmly  remark- 
ed, "Perhaps  we  do  not  know  it 
all — there  may  be  some  mistake ;.  it 
is  hardly  worth  so  much  concern. 
Never  have  I  known  Sue  to  indulge 
in  unkind  criticism,  or  idle  gossip 
One  day  I  asked  her  \mi^^  she 
happened  to  have  such  excellent 
control  over  her  emotions.  "I,  per- 
haps, feel  more  deeply  than  you 
do,"  she  said,  but: 

"Boys  flying  kites  haul  in  their  white 
winged  birds. 

You  can't  do  that  when  you  are  fly- 
ing words. 

Careful  with  fire,  is  good  advice,  you 
know; 

Careful    with     words    is     ten    thnes 
doubly  so; 

Thoughts,    unexpressed,    may,    some- 
times fall  back  dead, 

But   God    Himself    can't     kill     them 
when  they're  said." 

Ella  Larson. 

Sister  Susa  will  be  rembered  for 
her  faithfulness  to  duty,  and  for  her 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth.  In 
the  tasks  she  undertook  she  seemed 
ever  determined   to   succeed. 

N.  E.  Wilson, 

Only  her  most  intimate  associ- 
ates, can  appreciate  the  most 
worthy  characteristics  of  Miss  Tal- 
mage.  Her  cheerfulness  in  work, 
her  great  sympathy,  her  high  sense 
of  duty,  all  have  been  a  source  of 
help  to  me.  My  life  has  been  made 
more  fulf  of  hope,  and  my  ideals 
made  more  stable  bv  her  whose  life 
was  so  full  of  noble  character. 
Archie    Thtirman. 

Her  life  has  made  mine 
happier.  Her  courage  to  do 
and  say  that  which  is  right,  regard- 
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less  of  other's  approval,  has  made 
my  aim  more  steady.  Her  consid- 
eration for  others,  for  their '  faults, 
has  made  me  more  charitable.  Her 
never  ending  kindly  deeds  toward 
her  fellow-man  have  said  to  me, 
"Only  by  serving  each  other,  da  we 
serve  our  God." 

Serene  Vance. 

To  know  Susa  was  to  love  her. 
She  had  a  depth  of  soul  that  en- 
chanted me,  and  I  was  glad  to  be 
her  friend.  She  truly  lived  "The 
Golden  Rule," — and  I  would  that 
I  might  be  as  just  and  kind  as  she 
to  her  fellow  beings. 

Never  have  I  heard  an  unkind 
word  escape  her. 

She  was  always  inspiring  and 
helpful,  the  truest  compliment  is, 
"The  children  loved  her."  Her 
stories   will   live   with   them. 

Ida  Alleman. 

One  day,  last  December,  I  was  in- 
vited to  a  little  Christmas  enter- 
tainment given  by  Susa  to  the 
practice  teachers  and  the  children 
of  the  training  school.  The  object, 
she  explained,  was  to  show  the 
young  teachers  how  to  do  some- 
thing without  undue  work  and 
worry.  The  blinds  to  the  school- 
room windows  were  drawn.  A 
small  tree  with  lighted  candles  was 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
and  the  little  company  sat,  in  a 
circle  round  it.  To  the  strains  of 
subdued  music  the  Christmas 
stories  were  told. 

I  believe  that  all  who  that  day 
heard  Susans  Christmas  stories  left 
with  hearts  full  of  jov  and  rejoic- 
ing, and  that  thev  will  never  for- 
get. Olive  Vowis^  Gilchrist. 

"Pass  a  e:ood  thing  on,"  was  one 
of  the  sweetest  principles  of  right 
living,  that  Susa  loved  to  live  out 
in  everv-day  life.  Pictures  I  have 
seen  in  her  room  and  have  admired. 


vases,  and  even  her  flowers  have 
been  sent  to  my  school-room.  "For 
you  and  the  little  tots  to  enjoy,  for 
a  few  days,"  the  note  would  read. 
Not  once,  but  often.  I  have  seen 
her  do  these  little  deeds  of  kind- 
ness. In  accepting  a  gift  from  her, 
Susa  made  one  almost  feel,  that  a 
favor  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
giver,  so  gladly  and  so  sweetly  was 
the  gift  bestowed. 

Hermes  Peterson. 

I  shall  never  forget  Susa  and 
the  impression  she  made  upon  me, 
when  at  our  ward  Sunday  schoo' 
conference,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  sweet  music,  she  told  a  story — 
The  legend  of  the  Christ-Child. 
The  voice,  the  personality,  the 
spirit  of  the  speaker  blended  with 
the  beauty  of  the  story,  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  music  produced  a 
harmony  that  held  the  audience 
spellbound.  Ida  Coombs. 

There  was  once  a  bad  boy  in 
our  school.  He  was  placed  in  Miss 
Talmage's  room.  In  two  weeks' 
time  the  "bad  boy"  had  become  a 
"good  boy."  Kindness  and  sympa- 
thetic love  intelligently  used  did 
it.  This  exemplifies*  the  life-work 
of  Susa  Talmage. 

/.  M.  Jensen. 

To  me  Susa  was  a  friend  whose 
friendship  strengthened  and  grew 
in  the  time  of  adversity — one  who 
made  the  recipient  of  her  kindness 
feel  that  she  took  keen  joy  in  the 
sacrifice  that  gave  comfort  to  an- 
other. I  who  have,  in  the  hour  of 
severe  trial,  received  of  her  min- 
istrations, shall  ever  cherish  her 
memory  with  a  heart  of  loving 
gratitude.  Aretta  Young. 

Among  those  who  have  influenc- 
ed my  life  Miss  Talmage  stands 
with  the  first.  Her  example  will 
always  be  an  inspiration  to  me,  to 
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live  a  nobler,  truer  life.  She  was  gx)od   was   her   ideal.     This   high 

always  kind,  thoughtful  and  help-  motive  and  her  calm  nature  made 

ful  to  her  students.   She  inspired  her  one  of  the  best  teachers  that  I 

me  to  put  forth  my  utmost  efforts  to  have  known. 

do  good.        Polly  A,  Reynolds.  Susa's  mind  dwelt  naturally  on 

things  that  are  uplifting.  She  had 

Recently,  when  Susa  was  failing  no  use  for  the  trival,  but  habitual- 

in   health,   and   seemed   somewhat  ly  lived  in  a  world  of  high  ideals 

discouraged,  I  endeavored  to  con-  and  noble  thoughts.     We  are  all 

sole  her  with  the  assurance  that  better  for  having  known  her.    This 

her  work  had  been  entirely  success-  beautiful  life  will  continue  to  be  an 

ful,  and  that  she  had  the  confidence  inspiration  to  her  many  friends, 
of  all  those  who  knew  her.    I  soon  Dr.  Joseph  Peterson. 

found  that  she  was  not  ambitious 

for  personal  success.    Her  useful-         She  was   capable,  careful,  kind 

ness  was  being  limited  by  ill  health  and  conscientious.     Because  of  the 

— that   was   her  greatest  concern,  influence  she  exercised  over  us,  we 

This  attitude  was  characteristic  of  will  always  think  of  Susa  as  living, 
her  whole  life.     To  do  the  most  President   G.    H.    Brimhall. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 

Clarissa  Beesley, 

I  look  into  thy  tender  patient  face 

I  read  the  lines  that  tell  of  grief  and  pain, 

Of  power  to  endure  with  uncomplaining  grace 
Whatever  part   the  Master  should  ordain. 

And  He  has  led  thy  feet  by  shadowed  ways, 
With  only  here  and  there  a  gleam  of  light; 

Yet  still  thy  lips  doth  ever  sing  His  praise 

And  bless  His  name  who  doeth  all  things  right. 

In  fancy  I  can  see  thee,  long  ago, 

Obeying  as  a  child  the  Gospel's  call; 
With  faith  unquestioning,  seeking  liot  to  know 

The  wherefore  of  His  purpose,  trusting  all. 

In  faith,  forsaking  home  and  native  land. 
Alone  to  journey  with  the  Saints  of  God; 

To  cast  thy  lot  among  the  chosen  band. 

To  tread  the  upward  path  their  feet  have  trod. 

And  now  the  years  thrree-score  have  come  and  gone, 
Time  has  but  proved  thee  steadfast  true  alway 

The  knowledge  of  thy  duty  nobly  done, 

Must  bring  thee  gladness  on  thy  natal  day. 

Think  not  the  lessons  of  thy  life  are  vain 

Thy  children  honor  thee  with  grateful  tears; 

And   in   their  hearts  thy  faith  shall  live  again 
Inspiring  them  through  all  the  coming  years. 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  heaven's  blessing  bring. 
Among  the  noble  ones  shall  be  thy  place 

Those  who  on  earth  have  served  their  Heavenly  King, 
And  in  eternity  shall  see  His  face. 


MORALS. 

Maria  Francis. 


What  is  the  standard  of  morals 
demanded  in  this  twentieth  century  ? 
A  moraUty  founded  upon  a  regard 
for  the  well  being  of  mankind.  We 
therefor  consider  murder,  theft, 
breach  of  promise  of  contract,  re- 
sistance to  lawful  authority,  cruel- 
ty to  mankind  or  animals,  ingrati- 
tude, scandal,  lying,  and  dishonor 
to  be  against  the  moral  code. 

A  very  prevalent  vice  is  that  of 
acting  the  traitor.  There  are  many 
Judases  in  every  walk  of  life,  in  so- 
cety,  in  business,  and  often  in 
families.  Every  man  or  woman 
who  is  untrue  to  the  confidence  of 
another  is  a  Judas ;  it  is  only  in  cir- 
cumstancial  detail  that  they  are  less 
infamous  than  he  who  betrayed  his 
Master. 
•  A  great  deal  of  the  immorality  of 
today  is  due  to  pernicious  reading. 
The  papers  and  cheap  literature  are 
full  of  vice  and  excite  vicious  pen- 
sions and  desires.  Vice  loses  a 
great  deal  of  its  hideousness  by 
familiarty.  The  young  girl  in  an 
hour's  reading  maj  sip  poison 
enough  to  undermine  the  moral 
health  of  a  lifetime.  The  future  ot 
a  eirl's  life  greatly  depends  upon 
the  impressions  she  receives  in  her 
first  youth.  Happy  is  she  who  has 
sufficient  hereditary  stamina  to  dis- 
cern good  from  evil,  and  pursue  the 
former.  Hereditary  influences  and 
tendencies  have  no  doubt  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  youth.  How  necessary, 
then  is  it  that  parents  should  pursue 
a  moral  course  of  action  as  well 
as  thought.  The  greatest  care  is 
required  in  training  the  child,  from 
babyhood  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  Especially 
is  it  necessary  for  the  mother  to  ex- 


ercise the  greatest  vigilance  over  the 
propensities  of  childhood; — lying, 
covetousness,  deceit,  and  dis- 
honesty, which  are  often  exhibited 
in  small  things  should  be  immed- 
iately reproved.  Thejchild  will,  as 
soon  as  it  is  able  to  walk  and  talk, 
show  these  tendencies  and  if  the 
parents  are  weak  enough  to  think 
such  things  smart,to laugh ,and  make 
light  of  them,  they  will  strengthen 
until  by  the  time  the  child  has  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  they 
will  have  become  so  strong  that  the 
parent  will  have  great  dfficulty  in 
overcoming  them.  Of  course  love, 
and  gentle  remonstrance,  and  ex- 
planation of  the  dire  results  of  such 
vices,  will  have  their  effect,  and 
the  enrivonment  of  the  child  will 
greatly  help  it.  But,  if  on  the  other 
hand  its  environment  unfortunate- 
ly encourage  the  inclinations,  what 
must  inevitably  be  the  conse- 
quence ? 

Children  should  be  taught  to  re- 
spect the  possessions  of  others, 
and  never  to  appropriate  a:n)rthing, 
that  belongs  to  another.  I  have 
known  families  where  no  one  had 
anything  she  could  call  her  own ; 
shoes,  gloves  and  ribbons  were  worn 
by  all  and  consequently  nothing 
could  be  easily  found,  and  when  it 
was  found  it  was  never  fit  for  wear  ; 
this  was  the  cause  of  constant  fric- 
tion and  quarrelling. 

A  sulphur  match  is  a  small  thing 
but  coming  in  contact  with  com- 
bustible matter,  when  it  is  ignited, 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  a  city.  So, 
the  first  small  act  of  dishonesty,  if 
allowed  to  pass  unchecked  may  end 
in  developing  a  thief.  A  small  evil 
often  leads  to  the  downfall  of  that 
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greatest  creation  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  a  human  soul. 

I  know  an  instance  of  a  young 
girl  who  had  been  educated  to  be- 
lieve that  even  a  pin  taken  without 
permission  was  dishonesty,  and  that 
the  best  maxim  to  bear  in  mind  at 
all  times  was  "Is  it  mine  ?  If  not,  it 
belongs  to  somebody  else/'  On  one 
occasion  she  was  alone  in  a  street 
car  and  saw  a  parcel  lying  upon 
the  opposite  seat  The  thought 
came  to  her,  "If  I  do  not  take  it,  the 
conductor  will  3o  so  for  somebod> 
has  left  it."  Then  the  old  maxim 
came  to  her^mind,  "Is  it  mine?"  So 
strong  was  the  inclination  to  pos- 
sess it,  that  she  felt  that  if  she  re- 
mained another  minute  in  the  car 
she  could  not  trust  herself,  and  so 
she  got  out,  and  walked  several 
blocks,  rather  than  bear  the  temp- 
tation any  longer. 

Young  people  should  be  impress- 
ed with  the  necessity  of  keepmg  a 
promise.  They  should  weigh  well 
the  subject  before  making  one, 
when  once  made  no  matter  how  in- 
convenient to  themselves,  nothing 
but  illness  should  prevent  them 
keeping  it,  and  even  then,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  give  timely  no- 
tification of  their  inability.  A  girl 
who  lightly  regards  a  promise,  can 
never  become  a  leader,  it  is  the 
absolute  confidence  of  her  superior 
officers  in  her  reliability  that  leads 
to  a  girl's  advancement,  so  that, 
having  been  faithful  in  a  few 
things,  she  becomes  a  ruler  over 
many  things.  The  well-being  of  so- 


ciety, business,  and  the  nation,  de- 
pends upon  the  stability  and  solid- 
ity of  its  citizens. 

The  present  financial  crisis  is  due 
to  the  want  of  stability  in  high 
places.  Dishonesty,  and  trickery 
has  become  so  universal,  that  the 
nation  is  suffering  from  its  effects, 
and  nothing  but  a  return  to  the  reali- 
zation of  the  fact,  "That  honesty 
is  indeed  the  best  policy,"  will  re- 
store public  confidence.  Hence,  the 
necessity  of  impressing  upon  the 
youth  of  today,  the  desirability  of 
stern  integrity. 

**When  Rome  beheld  her  forum  gap- 
ing wide 

And  the  stern  oracle  had  prophesied 

It  should  not  close,  till  into  it  was 
thrown 

What  Rome  most  prized  of  all  she 
called  her  own. 

A  daring  youth  bestrode  his  battle 
steed; — 

Rome  stood  aghast!  but  yet  admired 
the  deed, 

Looked  on  amazed,  and  saw  her  hero 
plunge 

Into  the  yawning  chasm,  Rome's  er- 

,       ror  to  expunge." 

President  Roosevelt,  is  in  my 
opinion,  the  Curtius  of  today.  He 
has  been  brave  enough  to  plung 
fearlessly  into  the  chasm  of  graft, 
and  deception,  which  he  saw  would 
ultimately  be  the  ruin  of  the  nation, 
and  demand  that  America  shall  not 
only  lead  the  world  in  commerce, 
and  invention,  but  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  shall  wave  as  an  en- 
sign of  honesty,  and  uitegrity,  be- 
fore every  nation  upon  the  earth. 


prize:  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

The  Journal  offers  a  prize  of  $25.00  for  the  best  Christmas  story  of 
not  less  than  two  thousand  nor  more  than  three  thousand  words.  Slight 
excess  or  deficiency  will  not  bar.    Stories  must  be  in  by  Sept.  20th. 

True  name  of  writer  must  he  in  sealed  envelope  on  outside  of  which  is 
written  name  of  sfory  with  name  of  nom  de  plume. 
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HOW  JULIA  BECAME  A  MORMON. 

Cristine  McCalL 


CONCLUDE  a 


"Well,  well;  how  did  you  come 
to  be  on  this  train?'*  asked  Julia, 
as  she  kissed  her. 

"I  have  been  visiting  my  cousin 
for  a  week,  and  now  I  am  on  my 
way  home,"  replied  her  friend,  as 
she  looked  in  Julia's  pale  face,  won- 
dering what  brought  her  on  the 
train.  Julia,  who  noticed  her 
friend's  inquiring  look,  said : 

"I  just  receiver  a  letter  this 
morning,  which  tells  me  that  mother 
is  very  sick  and  she  wants  me  to 
come  home." 

"O,  yes,"  answered  Anna,  "your 
mother  has  been  very  sick  since 
you  left  home.  She  has  wanted  you 
to  return  for  a  long  time,  but  the 
boys  would  not  listen  to  her.  They 
did  not  want  to  see  you  any  more. 
But  Robert  and  Adam  are  mar* 
ried  now — only  John  and  the  two 
younger  ones  are  at  home,  and  you 
know  John  is  not  so  hard-hearted  as 
the  others. 

"But  it  was  a  cold  letter  he  sent 
me,"  said  Julia. 

"Don't  feel  badly  over  such  a  lit- 
tle thing,"  replied  the  other  girl, 
but  remember  the  little  verse :  'Bles- 
sed are  .they  that  suffer  for  right- 
eousness sake.' " 

"Yes,  Anna,  you  are  right.  I 
hope  I  shall  remember  and  not 
complain  so  much.  Have  you 
heard  from  your  brother  Henry, 
lately?" 

"O,  yes,  I  got  a  letter  the  other 
day.  He  is  well,  but  a  little  home- 
sick. He  wants  me  to  go  to  him 
next  March,  but  I  guess  I  cannot 
get  ready  until  May.     I  wish  you 


could  go  with  me.  Don't  you  think 
you  could  get  ready  and  go  ?" 

"O,  I  could  not  leave  my  mother 
just  now,"  replied  Julia.  "I  would 
like  to  go  with  you  to  America  and 
jain  the  Latter-day  Saints  there, 
but  I  know  it  would  break  mother's 
heart.  I  once  told  her  that  I  would 
like  to  go,  and  she  siid  that  she 
would  rather  see  me  dead  than  go 
out  in  the  world  like  that.  I  think 
if  I  do  my  duty,  the  Lord  will  open 
the  way  for  nie  some  how  when 
the  proper  time  comes  for  me  to  go. 
But  I  would  not  leave  Mother 
now." 

"I  hope  you  will  soon  come,  any- 
way," replied  Anna — for  I  shall  be 
lonely  without  you." 

About  four  o'clock  they  arrived 
at  Nurnberg.  The  two  girls  walk- 
ed together  until  they  reached 
Julia's  home. 

"Be  sure  and  come  over,"  said 
Anna,  as  she  gave  her  friend  a  part- 
ing kiss. 

At  the  door  Julia  met  the  nurse, 
who  told  her  that  her  mother  was 
very  sick.  She  walked  softly  to  her 
mother's  bed.  As  Mrs.  Meyer  saw 
her  daughter  coming  towards  her, 
she  tried  to  raise  her  head  from  the 
pillow,  but  Julia  said  in  a  low  tone, 
"Don't  worry.  Mother,  I  have  come 
back  to  try  and  make,  you  well 
again." 

Julia  cared  for  her  mother  with 
all  the  tender  love  of  a  daughter, 
but  she  noticed  with  sorrow  that 
her  mother  was  failing  rapidly. 

The  doctor  told  her  that  her 
mother  could  not  live  very  long,  for 
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she  was  beyond  medical  aid.  One 
morning  in  May  she  passed  peace- 
fully away.  While  Julia  felt  very 
badly,  yet  she  had  a  testimony  of 
the  true  Gospel  and  knew  that  she 
would  see  her  mother  again.  She 
provided  for  the  two  orphaned 
children  and  emigrated  to  Zion. 

She  has  done  work  for  her 
mother  in  the  holy  Temple,  and 
now  lives  in  Zion,  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  the  Grospel.  She  thanks 
God  for  being  mindful  of  her,  ahd 
bringing  her  out  of  the  world 
where  she  can  worship  the  Lord 
according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own 
conscience,  and  be  an  instrument 
in  His  hands  of  being  a  Saviour  on 
Mount  Zion  to  many  of  her  an- 
cestors. 


THE   ARRIVAL    OF   THE 
FLEET. 

C.  E,  M.* 

"A  free  ticket  to  San  Francisco 
to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  fleet!" 

It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true 
thought  the  leader  of  the  Red  Cfoss 

association  at  the  little  town  of 

as  she  read  and  re-read  the  in- 
vitation. But  there  it  was  in  plain 
eligible  typewritten  letters,  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  there 
could  be  no  mistake. 

As  the  young  girl  left  the  Post 
Office,  she  was  met  by  two  of  the 
Red  Cross  members. 

Greetings  were  cut  short  with, 
"Oh,  girls,  guess  what?" 

"A  letter  from  Fred,"  immediate- 
ly suggested  one  of  them. 
"No,  guess  again." 

"Surely  nothing  better  could 
happen  to  you  just  now  that  would 
give  you  more  pleasure  said  Mina. 

"Well,   repHed   Kory,   "I   should 

*Sevier  Stake. 


have  thought  so  too,  but  isn't  it 
better  to  see  and  talk  with  him  than 
this  unsatisfactory  way  of  writing 
.letters?" 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  ask- 
ed the  two  girls  almost  in  the 
same  breath. 

"Simply  this  girls.  That  I  have 
a  pass  which  will  take  me  to  'Frisco 
in  time  to  meet  the  fleet. 

The  yotmg  ladies  were  astonish- 
ed. They  were  then  permitted  to 
read  the  letter  which  explained  it 
all.  Every  president  of  a  Red 
Cross  Association  would  be  given 
free  passage  to  witness  the  arriv- 
al oi  the  fleet  at  San  Francisco. 
Tickets  good  for  one  month. 

That  the  trip  meant  something 
more  than  seeing  the  fleet,  can  be 
guessed  from  the  conversation 
which  took  place  when  the  girls 
met. 

"Fred"  had  been  a  naval  cadet, 
graduating  with  high  honors  and 
appearing  second  in  rank.  After 
commencement  he  had  come  home 
for  a  few  weeks,  returning  to  make 
preparations  to  sail  with  the  fleet 
around  the  world. 

Since  his  departure  few  messages 
had  been  exchanged,  and  to  think 
that  now  they  should  meet!  No 
wonder  "it  seemed  too  good  to  be 
true." 

The  good  fortune  that  had 
come  to  Miss  Kory,  soon  became 
public  property,  and  everyone  in 
the  little  village  knew  she  was  go- 
ing to  meet  her  "best  beloved.'  In 
the  estimation  of  some,  seeing  the 
fleet  was  of  minor  importance  com- 
pared to  the  happiness  the  two 
young  people  would  experience  in 
being  reunited. 

Time  went  by  rapidly.  All  pre- 
parations had  been  made  and  the 
morning  came  for  Kory's  depart- 
ure. A  few  of  her  most  intimate 
friends  hovered     near,   while     the 
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younger  boys  and  girls  stood  by  and 
— dreamed. 

*     *     *     * 

The  fleet  had  come! 

Kory  knew  full  well  which  ship 
carried  Fred,  but  for  a  time  she 
forgot  him,  forgot  everything  in 
the  scene  before  her. 

The  grandeur  of  the  array  of 
battleships  as  they  appeared  one 
after  the  other,  these  massive  forms 
contrived  and  steered  by  man,  the 
order  and  system  which  governed 
each,  the  apparent  aim  of  every  man 
on  board,  the  banners  and  flags 
waving  their  hurrahs,  and  the  wel- 
come were  all  too  great  to  express. 

The  shouts  sefemed  like  war 
trumpets,  which  would  wake  the 
echoes  and  send  them  vibrating 
over  land  and  sea. 

Kory  still  held  in  awe,  and  gaz- 
ing in  amazement  at  the  spectacle 
before  her,  did  not  see  a  soldierly 
fellow  in  gray  making  his  way  to- 
wards her.  The  gentleman  came 
nearer  and  when  within  speaking 
distance   paused. 

How  should  he  approach,  her, 
and  make  his  presence  known? 

As  if  she  felt  the  scrutiny,  or 
could  it  be  mental-telepathy,  she 
turned,  and — 

"Fred." 

"Kory." 
A  world  of  meaning  in  the  words. 


HOME.  .THOUGHTS    OF    A 
SCHOOL    GIRL. 

Ine::  Earl 

A  morning  in  early  spring!  All 
nature  seems  glad.  The  birds  sing 
joyously  as  though  the  song  which 
comes  from  their  tiny  throats,  had 
never  heard  or  known  a  sad  note. 
All  life  is  in  perfect  harmony.  Gen- 
tle  zephyrs   fan   the  dainty   leaves 


and  flowers,  and  they  nod»  back 
their  thankfulness  in  grace  and 
beauty.  Life,  thrilling  life,  you  are 
dear  to  me  today !  O  joy  to  live,  to 
see,  to  feel,  and  know  all  this  mirth 
and  gladness.  In  this  peaceful  lit- 
tle valley,  where  nature's  beauty 
and  grandeur  knows  no  bounds.  All 
hearts,  seem  happy.  Smiles  of  love 
and  good  will  are  seen  on  every 
hand  and  they  whisper  to  me,  down 
deep  in  the  heart  where  all  strong 
pafssions  are  hidden,  truly  "God  is 
good." 


A   LEGEND. 

Fanny  Stenger* 

Hear  the  story  of  the  clinging, 

Clasping,  fragile,  7uild  Clematis,— 

*'Xe7'cr  have  I  told  my  story. 

There  are  some  things  ive  endeavor 

To  prez'ent  our  friends  from  knowing; 

You,  my  friends,  have  always  known  me 

As  a  pale,, sad.  clinging  maiden  . 

Once  I  could  stand  unsupported. 

All  my  stems  were  strong  and  zvilling. 

All  alone  I  stood  in  splendor 

Rivaled  all  my  fair  companions. 

In  my  flowers,  a  vivid  color 

Vicing  with  my  friend  the  wild  rose. 

I  was  proud  and  very  stately 

And  unbending  my  demeanor. 

One  fair  day  in  early  autumn. 

As  my  budding  time  grezv  nearer, 

Just  across  the  path  I  noticed 

A  fine  Golden  Rod  wave  to  me. 

As  I  nodded  to  him  slightly 

He   looked  pleased  and   conversation 

IVas  then  started.     He  zlkis  pleasing. 

4fter  that  as  sure  as  morning, 
Came  our  morning  salutation;  • 
And  our  hopes  about  the  weather. 
Acquainatnce  greiv,  and  soon  he  lightly 
Spoke  of  love  and  then  of  marriage; 
But  he  made  no  real  avowal. 
Yet  with  certain  subtle  speeches 
Let  me  learn  that  he  most  wanted 
All  my  love  bestozved  upon  him. 
Then  my  love  was  freely  given, 
Till  at  last  he,  growing  bolder. 
Told  in  manly  ivords  his  wooing. 
Now  we  planned  an  ^arly  tvedding. 
All  was  brighter  now,  our  heaven 

♦Pocatello  Stake. 
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JVas  complete  and  we  were  happy. 
All  -his  gold  he  saved  and  hoarded 
That  it  might  he  showered  upon  me. 

Thus  upon  our  wedding  morning 
We  were  in  our  fullest  flower, 
As  he  shook  his  gold  above  me, 
Made  it  form  a  ring,  and  smiling 
Said,  "That  ring  would  bind  me  to  him. 
Now  forever  and  forever! 
All  the  flowers  were  assembled. 
For  a  priest  we  hired  a  Dahlia 
Who  lived  in  the  near-by  garden, 
And  the  vows  would  soon  be  plighted 
That  would  bind  our  lives  forever. 
For  the  best  man  came  a  Foxglove 
And  six  Asters  were  my  bridesmaids. 
Oh,  if  I  were  but  an  artist 
I  would  paint  for  you  the  picture 
Of  that  morning  bright  and  radiant. 
Mother  Nature  sent  a  shower,  * 

To  refresh  our  brilliant  colors; 
Then  as  altar  decoration 
Placed  a  rainbow  bending  o*er  us. 
Purple,  yellow,  red  were  mingled 
'With  the  blue,  the  green  and  orange. 
And  we  hoped  the  many  colors 
Of  our  lives  would  be  so  blended. 
All  at  once  we  heard  a  whistle! 
Down  the  pathway  to  the  river 
Came  tivo  boys  with  pole  and  basket 
Going  fishing  in  the  river. 
"Ha!  how  are  you,  Goldief"  said  one, 
"Teacher  fnakes  us  sing  about  you! 
Johnnie,  watch  me  kill  a  rebel. 
With  my  sword  I  cut  his  head  off." 
Up  he  raised  his  right  arm  flashing 
Through  the  air  a  wand  of  willow. 
Can  I  paint  to  you  my  horror. 
Of  the  sight  I  viewed  before  met 
There  my  love,  my  Golden  Rod, 
Drooping,  mangled,  broken,  dead! 
All  his  gold  the  path  bestrewing. 
And  my  life  was  shattered  with  him. 
Then  the  boy,  with  laugh  and  whistle, 
Said,  "Thafs  how  we  lick  the  rebels!" 

From  that  shock  I  ne'er  recovered 
And  my  blossoms  fell.    I  faded. 


Gone  was  all  my  hope  of  living; 
And  with  it  went  my  xHvid  color. 
Fall  passed.  Winter  came,  then  Spring- 
time 
My  old  self  was  gone  forever. 
From  a  sturdy  plant  I  changed. 
To  a  vine  with  tendrils  clinging. 
And  when  August  came  I  longing 
Looked  to  see  my  buds  develop. 
There  instead  of  former  splendor 
Came  a  pure  white  flower,  more  fragile 
Than  the  tenderest  flowers  about  me. 
Then  they  faded  into  snowf lakes 
Blown  before  the  winds  of  Autumn." 
Here  a  Foxglove  took  the  story. 
And  continued — 

"I  remember 
All  your  story,  dear  Clematis. 
Also,  I  remember  something 
That  you  have  refrained  from  telling. 
I  have  seen  you  self-forgetful. 
Seen  you  working  late  and  early 
Binding  up  the  broken  willows. 
Till  the  fibers  reunited. 
Saw  you  hide,  from  all  those  passing. 
Nests  of  birds,  and  keep  them  safely. 
You  have  given  seeds  to  feed  them. 
Gave  your  leaves  to  caterpiMars; 
Gave  the  honey  from  the  flowers 
To  the  bees  that  came  to  gather. 
All  your  life  you  would  have  given 
Just  to  see  the  others  happy. 
O'er  your  life  there  fell  a  shadow. 
That,  through  love,  you  made  for  others 
A  blessing  out  of  your  misfortunte. 
God  will  bless  you,  dear  Clematis." 

That's  the  tale  the  flowers  were  telling 
r'^s  I  zvandercd  by  the  river, 
And  I  thought  to  turn  my  shadows 
Into  sunshine  for  my  neighbors. 
Then  O  Father,  should  my  longings. 
All  my  hopes,  fall  into  darkness; 
Should  my  life  and  my  ambition 
Turn  to  dead  leaves,  dry  and  withered 
And  go  fluttering,  leave  me  hopeless. 
When  they  mold  from  their  decaying 
May  some  other  soil  grow  richer 
May  it  profit  by  my  failure. 


prize:  new  year  poem. 

The  Journal  offers  a  prize  of  $10.00  for  the  best  New  Year's  Poem  of 
not  less  than  fourteen  nor  more  than  fifty  lines,  though  a  slight  excess  or 
deficiency  will  not  bar  it;  merit,  not  length,  to  be  considered..  Poems  must 
be  in  by  Oct.  20th. 

Tf^ue  name  of  writer  must  be  in  sealed  envelope  on  outside  of  which  is 
written  name  of  poem  with  name  of  nom  de  plume. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  THE  HOME. 

Lydia  Holmgren. 


BREAKFAST   BREADS. 

Hot  bread  of  any  kind  is  not  a 
wholesome  food,  but  for  an  occasional 
breakfast,  or  in  case  of  an  emergency, 
it  may  be  eaten  with  little  injury  to 
health.  Whatever  the  kind,  it  should 
be  perfect.  Half  done,  sour,  hard,  or 
heavy  bread  indicates  not  only  care- 
lessness and  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  cook,  but  gross  ignorance  as  to 
the  effect  it  produces  when  taken  into 
the  system. 

Most  breakfast  breads  are  made 
light  by  the  use  of  baking  powder  or 
soda.  Baking  powder  is  made  from 
soda,  cream  of  tartar,  and  a  little  corn 
starch  (the  latter  to  insure  thorough 
mixing  and  prevent  loss  of  strength). 
One  part  of  soda  to  two  parts  of 
cream  of  tartar  is  the  proportion. 
When  moisture  is  added  to  any  mix- 
ture containing  baking  powder,  the  al- 
kali neutralizes  the  acid  and  produces 
effervescence.  The  gas  given  off 
makes  the  dough  light.  The  action  of 
soda  with  sour  »milk  is  more  rapid 
I  than  the  action  of  baking  powder  and 
sweet  milk,  so  that  dough  made  with 
sour  milk  must  be  handled  quickly 
and  put  to  cook  at  once.  When  bak- 
ing powder  is  used,  the  dough  may 
stand  a  short  time  before  baking,  pro- 
viding it  is  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Bread  of  this  kind  does  not  keep 
fresh  so  long  as  yeast  bread,  nor  is  it 
as  wholesome.  It  is,  however,  more 
wholesome  than  hot  yeast  bread,  be- 
cause it  can  be  masticated  better  with- 
out becoming  so  clammy. 

Almost  all  kinds  of  biscuits,  gems, 
muffins,  or  pancakes  should  have  the 
dry  ingredients  sifted  together.  If 
eggs  are  used,  they  should  be  beaten 
light  and  added  to  the  milk. 

BAKING  POWDER  BISCUITS. 

Sift  together  one  quart  flour,  one 
level  teaspoon  salt,  six  level  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  Rub  in  four  level  table- 
spoons of  lard  or  butter.  Mix  quickly  to 
a  soft  dough  with  sweet  milk  or  water 
(about  two-thirds  pint).  Handle  as 
little  as  possible.  Roll  about  half  inch 
thick.  Cut  and  place  in  a  baking  pan 
lightly  dusted  with  flour.    Bake  fifteen 


minutes  in  a  quick  oven.  Twin  bis- 
cuits are  made  by  rolling  the  dough 
thinner  and  putting  butter  between 
two  layers. 

MUFFINS. 

1  pint  milk. 

i  level  teaspoon  salt. 

5  level  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

1  level  tablespoon  sugar. 

4  tablespoons  melted  butter. 

li  pints  flour  (about). 

Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together. 
Beat  tgg  and  add  milk.  Stir  the  liquid 
into  the  flour  and  make  a  smooth  bat- 
ter. Add  butter.  Beat  well.  Bake 
in  hot  gem  irons  in  a  quick  oven, 
about  half  an  hour. 

GRAHAM   MUFFINS. 

Stir  together  one  cup  sifted  graham, 
one  cup  sifted  white  flour,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  four  level  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  Beat  one  tgg  light, 
add  one  and  one-fourth  cups  milk  and 
stir  into  the  dry  ingredients,  with 
four  tablespoons  melted  butter.  Beat 
smooth.  Bake  in  hot  muffin  pans 
about  twenty  minutes. 

GRAHAM  GEMS. 

Into  one  quart  of  sifted  graham  put 
six  level  teaspoons  baking  powder  and 
one  teaspoon  salt.  Sift  all  into  a  pan 
and  add  enough  sweet  milk  to  make  a 
thick  batter.  Add  four  tablespoons 
melted  butter.  Beat  smooth  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven. 

STEAMED  BROWN  BREAD. 

2  cups  sweet  milk. 

2  cups  sifted  graham. 

1  cup  white  flour. 

i  cup  molasses. 

1  level  teaspoon  soda. 

1  level  teaspoon  salt. 

Sift  together  flour  and  salt.  Add 
molasses  to  milk.  Beat  well.  Add 
soda  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water, 
and  beat  smooth.  Pour  into  a  but- 
tered pudding  dish,  and  steam  three 
hours. 


OFFICERS'  NOTES 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  M.  I.  A.  CONFERENCE. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  make 
some  changes  in  plans  for  the  con- 
joint M.  I.  A.  conference  to  be  held  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  June  12,  13,  14.  The 
following  is  the 

REVISED  OFFICIAL  PROGRAM. 

Friday,  June  I2th,  at  2  p.  m.,  in  Tab- 
ernacle, informal  reception  to  wel- 
come visitors,  consult  on  M.  I.  mat- 
ters, assist  representatives  in  getting 
suitably  located  and  to  become  better 
acquainted. 

Friday,  June  I2th,  at  8  p.  m.— Re- 
ception at  Whitney  Hall,  corner  of 
Second  and  A  Streets,  (Sixth  Street 
car)  in  honor  of  Stake  officers,  given 
by  members  of  the  General  Boards. 

Saturday,  June  13th,  at  10  a.  m.  and  2 
p.  m. — Officers'  meetings  (to  which  all 
interested  are  invited),  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 
in  Barratt  Hall  and  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  in 
Eighteenth  Ward  chapel  (Sixth 
Street  car). 

Saturday,  June  13th,  at  4:30  p.  m.— 
Meeting  of  committee  on  Traveling 
Libraries,  in  Eighteenth  Ward  chapel. 

Saturday,  June  13th,  at  4:30  p.  m.— 
Meeting  of  committee  on  Conven- 
tions, in  Eighteenth  Ward  chapel. 

Sunday,  June  14th,  10  a.  m.—  Conjoint 
officers*  meeting;  at  2  and  7:30  p.  m. — 
Conjoint  public  meetings  in  Taber- 
nacle. 

Monday,  June  13th,  g  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. — 
Members  of  the  General  Board  will  be 
at  the  office,  533  Constitution  Build- 
ing, where  they  may  be  consulted  on 
any  unfinished  business. 

SUMMER  WORK. 

The  General  Board  has  not  out- 
lined summer  work  for  the  associa- 
tions. We  do  not  make  it  a  rule  that 
summer  meetings  must  be  held,  but 
we  are  pleased  to  see  that  there  is  a 
general  movement  in  favor  of  them. 
The  nature  of  the  work  to  be  taken 
up  is  left  to  the  stake  and  ward  offi- 
cers; we  stipulate  only  that  the  asso- 
ciations should  cover  the  work  that 
we  outline  for  the  winter  season,  if 
they  have  not  already  done  so.     It. is 


our  idea,  however,  to  have  the  work 
of  a  different  nature  to  that  of  the 
winter,  letting  recreation  enter  into  it. 
Make  it  whatever  you  most  need,  and 
through  it  all  remember  to  let  the 
spiritual  uplifting  of  the  girls  be 
sought. 

Outlines  of  their  summer  work  have 
already  been  received  from  Tooele, 
Cache,  Emery,  and  Weber  Stakes.  We 
commend  them  for  their  diligence,  and 
heartily  approve  the  programs  as  out- 
lined. 

We  have  planned  to  have  this  topic 
treated  at  the  Saturday  morning 
meeting  of  the  June  conference. 

MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Questions  and  Answers. 

G.  S.,  Provo,  Utah. 

We  must  decline  to  recommend  any 
particular  piano  through  these  col- 
umns. We  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  ordinary 
purchaser  to  determine  the  value  of 
an  instrument.  The  greater  number 
of  pianos  on  the  market  are  built  for 
commercial  purposes  and  encased 
handsomely.  The  outside  appearance 
should  not  attract  you  unless  you  are 
looking  for  a  fine  piece  of  furniture. 
Neither  should  you  be  misled  by  the 
recommendations  of  famous  artists, 
such  recommendation  being  usually 
purchased.  "The  History  of  the  Pi- 
anoforte in  America"  will  give  you 
valuable  suggestions.  This  work  may 
be  found  in  the  Public  Library  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  A  careful  reading  of  this 
book  will  enable  you  to  determine 
what  are  the  high  grade  instruments 
on  the  market  today.  Your  personal 
taste  will  then  suggest  to  you  your 
preference  as  to  tone  and  touch.  The 
grand  has  advantages  over  the  up- 
right, though  it  costs  more  and  occu- 
pies more  floor  space.  The  scale 
should  be  even  throughout  and  the 
touch  not  too  easy. 

A.  M.  u. 

We  were  glad  to  get  your  letter  and 
to  note  the  progress  you  are  making 
with  your  singers.  The  rehearsals 
should  not  be   longer  than  one  hour 
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and  thirty  minutes.     Do  not  get  the  part  l 
habit  of  talking  too  much.    Do  not  al- 
low your  singers  to  talk,  but  get  busy  *'Flow€rs*\  * ...  * ,..//.  W.  LangfeUo'w 

singing  and  keep   busy   all   the  time*       ,/,..** Junior  Girl 

Carefully  study  the  pieces  which  you  Chorus,    *' Roses    and    Lilies/'    Evan 

intend  to  rehearse,  note  the  phrasing,  Stephens  * ....  .1  .,,*,.  *  Association 

expression,  accent,   etc.,   and   be  pre-  Piano  Solo   .......,.,.,.   Junior  Girl 

pared  to  illustrate.    Your  baton  is  not  Recitation  ,,..*,,-,*,...*  Senior  Girl 

intended  to  be  si  mere  time  marker.  It       Piano  Duet  Senior  Girls 

must    be   more    than    that.      Eminent  Recitation   .............. .  Juttior  Girl 

conductors    make    tfte    baton    express  "Flower"  drill  ,.» Juniors  and  Seniors 

almr>st  every  possible  shade  of  emo-  Quartette.  *.,....*. Four  Senior  Girls 

tifin.    Try  it  and  see  how  quickly  your 

singers  respond.     Instead  of  the  mon-  pamt  11. 
otonous  droning  so  common  in  choirs, 

you  will  instill  enthtisiasm,  variety  of  **A  Garden  of    Singing     Flowers" — a 

expression,  art.    Remember  that  there  cantata  in  one  scene, 

is  no  absolute  standard  of  correctness  The  caniata  is  pretty  and  easily  ar- 

in  the  rendition  of  a  given  selection,  ranged.     It  calls  for  nine  characters^ 

but  you  must  impress  it  with  your  in-  five  female  and  four  male— and  can  be 

dividual  ity.      Your   way    may    be    thft  obtained   from   Lyon  &   Healey,   Chi* 

best,  the  only  test  being  the  pleasure  cago,  111,  at  40c  per  copy, 

you  can  ytcid  to  your  audience.  We  give  this  idea  to  you,  <lear  Mu* 

These  are  general  suggestions,  but  tv^al    workers,    thinking    it    may    help 

we  will  he  pleased  to  answer  any  par-  you    to    arrange    something   novel    in 

ticular  questions  you  may  ask.     We  your  associations, 
shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  often. 


D,  R. 

Send  us  several  of  your  composi- 
tions and  we  will  give  you  otir  opinion 
as  to  their  merit.  You  can  obtain 
very  competent  instruction  in  this  line 
in  Utah.  We  should  not  advise  you 
to  go  abroad  for  study  until  it  is  de- 
termined that  your  talent  is  of  an  or- 
der high  enough  to  warrant  such  a 
step.  Composition  of  music  is  not  re- 
munerative as  a  rule,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  more  serious  work. 
This  need  not  discourage  you,  how- 
ever. Prepare  yourself  to  teach,  if  you 
have  no  independent  income.  You 
may  study  and  compose  while  you  arc 
not  engaged  in  giving  lessons, 

AN  EVENING   WITH   FLOWEBS    AND    MUSIC. 

Recently  a  "Flower  Entertainment'* 
was  given  by  one  of  our  associations, 
and  this  pretty  idea  was  carried  out: 

The  amusement  hall  was  trans- 
formed into  flowerland,  with  flowers 
of  all  kinds  and  vines  placed  every- 
where. The  young  ladies  acting  as 
ushers  wore  the  most  beautiful  low- 
ers. Gowned  in  white,  with  wreaths 
of  blossoms  on  their  heads,  they  in- 
deed looked  like  "Messengers  sweet 
of  beauty," 

The  program  consisted  of  two  parts. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


FOR  THE   SUMMER. 


In  the  Seventh  Ward  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  some  years  ago,  they  determined 
to  keep  their  association  running  dur- 
ing the  summer,  but  they  wanted  va- 
riety in  their  programs.  Good  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  to  pro- 
vide the  program  for  one  month.  The 
committee  considered  plans  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  president;  then, 
under  her  supervision,  carried  them 
out  or  saw  that  they  were  assigned  to 
people  who  would  make  them  a  sue* 
cess.  The  next  month  another  com- 
mittee took  this  work.  The  meetings 
were  a  perfect  success. 

Last  year,  Forest  Dale  ward, Granite 
Stake,  was  approached  about  contin- 
uing meetings  during  the  summer. 
The  officers  said,  at  first,  they  couldn^t 
possibly  keep  the  interest  alive:  but 
later  they  determined  to  try.  They 
held  the  meetings  at  the  homes  of  the 
girls,  giving  as  much  variety  as  pos- 
sible 10  the  programs.  One  meeting 
they  took  the  recipes  in  the  Journai, 
assigning  certain  things  to  certain 
girls  to  make.  Every  article  cooked 
was  a  success,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
work   meeting  a    social    ensued,    and 
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the  food  was  partaken  of.  At  other 
times  they  had  subjects  on  which  the 
girls  needed  particular  instruction,  in- 
viting women  who  were  well  qualified 
in  that  particular  line  to  give  talks. 
Sewing  meetings  were  held.  And  the 
testimony  meetings  were  particularly 
fine.  The  season  was  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  and  profitable  ever  spent. 

GUIDE   WORK— 1908-9. 

In  the  Theological  department  it 
has  been  decided  to  follow  the 
"Teachings  of  the  Savior"  by  the 
"Acts  of  the  Apostles."  In  the  past 
unnecessary  time  and  labor  have 
sometimes  been  spent  in  preparing 
courses  of  study  that  were  already 
well  prepared.  The  General  Board 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  has  an  excellent  course 
on  this  subject,  and  through  their 
kind  courtesy  we  are  permitted  to  use 
it.  The  Junior  lessons  in  the  Manual 
for  1907-8  will,  therefore,  be  re-print- 
cd  in  the  Journal  from  month  to 
month. 

In  the  LiTER.XRY  department  (for 
Seniors)  it  is  designed  to  give  sug- 
gestive outlines  only,  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  systematically  presenting 
the  work.  The  plan  is  to  study  the 
books  themselves,  rather  than  com- 
ments on'  them.  Accordingly  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessarj'  for  the  teach- 
ers and  some  members  to  have  copies. 
The  books  to  be  studied  are  here  giv- 
en in  the  order  in  which  they  will  be 
taken  up-  ^ 

Stake  presidents  will  do  well  to 
sec  that  local  book  stores  have 
them  in  stock.  Otherwise  they  can 
be  purchased  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  or  the  Deseret  News 
Book  Store,  Salt  Lake  City,  at  prices 
quoted. 

The  Alhambr.x,  In'in^.  (McMillan 
pocket  edition,  25c.    Ginn  &  Co..  50c.) 

Adam  Bede,  (in  two  lessons),  George 
Eliot.  (Temple  Classics,  50c.) 

Idylls  of  the  King:  Garoth  and 
Lynnette:  Launcelot  and  Klainc  (2 
lessons),  Tennyson,  (Handy  Vol.  Clas- 
sics, 35c.) 

Friendship,  Emerson,  (Temple  Clas- 
sics, 50c  per  vol.  Emerson's  l-'ssays  com- 
plete in  2  volmes.) 

Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Dickcus,  (Am. 
Book,  50c.) 

In  the  Kthics  department. m  be  tak- 
en up  by  Juniors  on  the  \\\\ih\  the 
Seniors  take  literature,    the     lessons 


will  be  on  subjects  vital  in  the  form- 
ing of  character.  The  full  text  will 
be  printed  in  the  Journal. 

The  outline  for  the  season's  work 
follows.  It  is  planned  for  Tuesday 
evening.  In  places  where  the  meetings 
are  not  held  on  that  day  the  officers 
can  easily  re-adjust  the  plan  to  suit 
their  needs.  The  lessons  for  Septem- 
ber will  be  publi.<ihed  in  the  July 
Journal. 

OUTLINE  OF   LESSON    WORK. 

Sept.  8th,  1908,  (or  meeting  night 
nearest  to  Sept.  12th,  President  El- 
mina  S.  Taylor's  birthdaj-)*  Annual 
Xight. 

Sept.  15th — Seniors.  The  Alham- 
bra,  Irving;  Juniors,  Ethics  of  Social 
Life. 

Sept.  22nd — Endowment  of  the 
Apostles. 

Sept.  29th — Work  in  Jerusalem. 

Oct.  6th— Testimony  Meeting. 
Oct.  13th — Opening  Meeting  Y.  M. 
M.   I.  A.    (Xo  lessons  provided.) 
Oct.  20th — Work  in  Jerusalem. 
Oct.  27th — The  Rise  of  Persecution. 
Xov.  3rd — Testimony  Meeting. 

Xovembcr  10th — Seniors.  Adam 
Bede,  Eliot:  Juniors,  Fame  vs.  Home. 

Xov.  17th — Ministry  Beyond  Jeru- 
salem. 

Xov.  24th— Thanksgiving  Program. 
(Xo    lessons    provided.) 

Dec.  1st — Testimony  Meeting. 

Dec.  8th — Seniors,  Adam  Bede  (con- 
tinued). Eliot:  Juniors.  Moderation. 

Dec.   15th.  Saul's  Conversion. 

Deo.  22nd — Christmas  Program. 
(Xo  lessons  provided.) 

Dec.  29th— The  Gospel  Taken  to  the 
Gentiles. 

Jan.  5th.  1909— Testimony  Meeting. 

Jan.  12th— Seniors,  Idylls  of  the 
King;  Gareth  an<l  Lynette,  Tennyson: 
Juniors,   Cultivation   of   Conscience. 

Jan.  19th— Peter's  Defense  of  His 
Ministry. 

Jan.  26th— Call  nf  Saul  anil  Barna- 
bas. 

Feb.   2n<l- TestiuKiny    Meeting. 

l*\-b.  ^ih-  Seniors.  IdyVis  ot  the 
King:  Launcelot  and  Elaine,  Temiy- 
soii :   Junif»rs,    Convrr>ati«m. 

f  Concluded   «'«    t^iae   JS^..) 
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Young  Woman^s  Journal 

ORGAN  OP  THE  YOUNG  LADIES'  MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

"IMPROVEMENT"  OUR  ^OTTO, 
"PERFECTION"  OUR  AIM 

Edi'ed  and  published  by  the  General  Board,  month- 
ly.  Price,  Si.oo  a  year. 
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.    ^Words. 

"A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treas- 
ure of  the  heart  bringeth  forth  good 
things:  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil 
treasure  bringeth  forth  evil  things. 

"But  I  say  unto  you,  That  every 
idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they 
shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day 
of  judgment. 

"For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  condemned." — Matt.  12:  35-37. 

He  who  is  pure  within  will  mani- 
fest that  purity  outwardly  by  his 
words  and  deeds.  He  whose 
thoughts  are  clean  and  high  is  the 
one  who  does  the  kindly  acts  and 
gives  the  helpful  words  of  encour- 
agement and  faith.  Every  one  who 
would  be  a  "good  man."  then, 
should  seek  to  purify  his  heart  and 
control  his  thoughts. 

When  first  considered,  the  words 
of  the  Savior,  that  for  every  idle 
word  men  shall  give  account  in  the 


day  of  judgment  and  that  by  their 
words  they  shall  be  justified  and  by 
their  words  they  shall  be  condemn- 
ed, seem  hard,  but  when  we  realize 
what  tremendous  forces  for  good 
or  ill  are  these  words  of  ours,  we 
acknowledge  the  justice  and  wis- 
dom of  this  judgment.  Few  sense, 
even  to  a  slight  extent  and  perhaps 
none  fully,  the  power  of  words  in 
making  or  marring  the  happiness 
and  well  being  of  our  Father's 
children.  A  word  of  discourage- 
ment disheartens  and  depletes  one's 
vitality,  a  word  of  encouragement 
quickens  the  step,  brightens  the  eye, 
gives  a  new  thrill  of  life  through 
the  entire  being.  An  angry  word 
rouses  resentment,  antagonism, 
hate ;  a  loving  word  calls  into  being 
joy  and  peace  and  good  will. 

When  first  the  realization  of  the 
truth  that  "words  once  spoken  can 
never  be  recalled,"  comes  to  one  he 
senses  as  he  never  did  before  the 
power  of  words  and  how  careful 
he  should  be  to  speak  only  those 
that  will  exert  an  influence  for 
good.  It  often  takes  strong  will 
power  to  resist  giving  utterance  to 
the  bitter  sarcastic  thought  but  who 
will  say  that  the  greatest  effort  is 
not  worth  while  when  he  remem- 
bers that  once  spoken  he  can  never 
call  them  back  nor  can  he  ever  stop 
their  evil  influence.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  following  story : 

A  man  who  had  lied  about  his 
neighbors  went  to  a  priest  and 
made  confession.  The  penitent  was 
handed  a  sheet  of  paper  and  told  to 
tear  it  in  small  pieces  and  leave 
them  by  the  gatp  post  for  a  short 
time.  When  he  returned,  according 
to  instructions^  to  gather  up  the  bits 
of  paper  he  found  that  the  wind 
had  carried  them  away  so  far  that 
he  could  not  collect  them.  The 
priest  thus  impressed  the  man  with 
the  truth  that  it  was  impossible  for 
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him  to  retrieve  the  evil  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty. 

It  is  not  always  the  words  them- 
selves that  bring  such  happiness  or 
misery  to  the  hearer :  often  the  way 
in  which  they  are  spoken  intensifies 
manifold  their  impress  for  ,weal  or 
woe.    The  loud,  iigh  pitched  tone 
irritates;      the      sarcastic      voice 
wounds;  the  calm  voice  soothes; 
the  gentle  tone  begets  peace.  Some 
mothers  arouse  a  spirit  of  antag- 
onism in  their  children  because  they 
speak  in  such  a  domineering  way; 
they  become     furious  when     their 
children  yell  at  them  in  reply,  yet  it 
is  the  natural  thing  for  a  child  of 
spirit  to  do  that  very  thing  under 
these  conditions  for  the  mothre  has 
by  her  manner    of  speech     called 
forth   antagonism,    revolt,    ill-will, 
and  has  lost    the  respect    of  her 
child.    Children  can  soon  tell  by  the 
words  spoken  and  the  way  in  which 
they   are   uttered   when   a   person 
has  lost  control  of  himself.     They 
may  obey  such  ^  one  through  fear, 
but  not  because  they  respect  and 
love  him.     The  highest  and  best 
in  the  child  is  never  developed  in 
this    way.    Shouting    at    children 
and  speaking  in  a  buldozing,  tyran- 
nical  way   shows   lack   of  control 
which  they  readily  recognize.     No 
one  can  properly  control  others  un- 
less he  is  master  of  himself. 
,    There  is  great  power  in  the  firm, 
quiet  voice.    The  Duk^  of  Welling- 
ton realized  this :  by  nature,  he  was 
quick,  excitable,  and  irritable,  but 
he  studied  and  practiced  self-con- 
trol and  at  Waterloo  he  showed  a 
calm  exterior  and  gave  his  orders 
in  an  untisually  subdued  voice. 

To  be  able  to  say  the  right  word 
at  the  right  time  is  an  art  which 
must  be  sought  after  and  cultivated 
by  those  who  would  possess  it.  Both 
^  the  heart  and  mind  must  be 
schooled  and  disciplined.   Solomon 


well  said,  "A  word  spoken  in  due 
season  how  good  it  is."  Blessed  is 
he  who  speaks  the  words  which 
comfort,  cheer,. and  bless.  How 
helpful  is  the  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  one  who  is  dishearten- 
ed ;  how  sweet  the  word  of  cheer  to 
the  one  who  is  shrouded  in  gloom ; 
how  precious  the  word  of  faith  to 
him  who  is  filled  with  doubt.  Oh  let 
us  speak  these  blessed  words  to-day 
that  they  may  at  once  begin  their 
mission  of  happiness  and  good-will. 


Sister  Jane  M.  Campbell  Called 
Home. 

Our  girls  will  deeply  sympathize 
with  Sister  Joan  Campbell  of  the 
General  Board  whose  mother  was 
called  home  on  May  8th.  Only 
those  who  were  intimately  associat- 
ed with  them  knew  how  very  dear , 
they  were  to  each  other.  Between 
them  there  were  more  than  the  us- 
ual ties  which  bind  together  moth- 
er and  daughter  for  they  were  ever 
constant  companions  sharing  each 
sorrow  and  joy  that  the  years 
brought  to  them. 

May  our  Father  send  the  spirit  of 
peace  to  this  devoted  daughter. 

Relief  Society  Nxirse  Classes. 

''Verily  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me."— Matt.  25:  40. 

The  organization  of  the  Relief 
Society  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  op- 
ened up  a  splendid  field  of  useful- 
ness, development,  and  loving  ser- 
vice for  the  women  of  the  church. 
In  the  history  of  this  excellent  as- 
sociation the  organizing  of  classes 
for  the  training  of  nurses  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  most  unique  and 
praiseworthy  movements  ever  in- 
agurated  by  a  body  of  women  who 
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were  seeking  to  serve  their  fellows. 
The  first  class  was  organised  in 
1898,  with  Dr,  Margaret  C.  Roberts 
as  iiistnictor.  Since  then  aljont  two 
hundred  atid  fifty  women  have  been 
graduated  and_  ha%ne  gone  forth  to 
minister  to  the  sick.  Tliesc  nurses 
have  grown  mentally  and  spirit- 
ually. The  loving  service  they  have 
given  iias  filled  them  \vith  sympathy 
and  love  for  their  suffering  kind. 
and  with  gratitude  for  the  biess;ings 
they   themselves   enioy. 

Aside  from  the  charity  phase  of 
the  work,  they  have  learned  a  nse- 
ful  and  lucrative  profession  'one 
which  will  be  of  use  to  them  as 
long  as  they  live*  and  which  will  bet- 
ter fit  them  for  motherhood. 

We  heartily  commend  tne  work 
and  hope  that  some  of  our  readers 
who  like  nursing  and  who  desire  to 
be  useful  will  give  the  following  an- 
nouncement  careful    consideration. 

"The  Presidency  dnd  General  Board 
of  tlic  Relief  Society  announce,  tliat  the 
next  Relief  Society  Nurse  Class  taught 
under  their  direction  will  commence 
Monday,  Septembre  21,  1908  ,in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Dr.  Margaret  C.  Roberts 
wilt  be  the  Instructor,  It  is  requested 
that  the  Stake  Presidents  will  at  once 
consult  with  their  Ward  Presidejils  for 


the  purpose  of  selecting  intelligent, 
bright,  and  ent^rgetic  young  women,  of 
gCHod  moral  character,  to  take  this  course 
in  nurse  training. 

"In  recommending  this  course  in  nurs- 
ing given  through  the  Relief  Society,  it 
should  he  remembered  that  the  students 
graduated  will  have  the  privilege  of  pay- 
ing for  iheir  tuition  with  their  work 
among  the  poor,  and  will  he  gaining  a 
practical  experience  tfiat  will  he  of  ben- 
efit to  them  throughout  their  profes- 
sional careen 

'The  luition  for  the  course  in  nursing 
will  be  $10,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
Relief  Society  organisation  in  each 
Ward  will  pay  the  $10  tuition  fee  for 
their  representative,  although  any  stti- 
dent  may  do  so,  if  willing  to  accept  the 
Relief  Society  Kvirsc  contract. 

"It  is  our  desire  that  Superintendents 
of  Stakes  and  Ward  Presidents  will  be 
energetic  in  presenting  this  matter  to  the 
class  of  young  women  who  would  be 
desirable  'students,  as  we  arc  in  great 
need  of  more  trained  nurses  for  the  peo- 
ple. It  i%  important  that  students,  as 
far  as  possible,  commence  with  the  class 
at  its  beginning,  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember next.  For  further  particulars 
write  to  Mrs.  Phoebe  Y.  Beatie,  55 
North  West  Temple  Street,  Salt   Lake 

Cit>%  ,     ^ 

Bathshxb.^   W,    Smith, 

President. 
Emmeunr  B.  Weixs, 

General   Secretary. 
EstMA  A.  Empey, 

Gen.  Supt.  of  R,  S.  Nurse  Work, 
pHOFiBE  Y.  Beatie,  Secretary/' 
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(Conihtui'd  frvm  pane  ^SsJ 


Feb.  16th — Paul's  Second  Mission- 
ary Journey, 

Feb,  23rd*— PauVs  Second  Mission- 
ary Journey   (Continiied). 


March   2nd 

March     9th 
Efnerwn;  Jun 

March   16th- 
ary  Journey. 

M  arch  23rd- 
ary  Journey   i 

March  30th. 
U.  U.   L  A. 


Testimony   Meeting, 
— ^ScnioTs,       Friendship^ 
ors,  Womanly  Dignity 
—Paul's  Third  Mission- 

-Paul's  Third  Mission- 
Continued)  > 
Closing  Meeting  of  Y. 
(No  lessons  provided.) 


Aprils  6th — Testimony    Meeting. 

April  1 3th— Seniors,  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  Dkkt'tis;  Juniors,   Applicattott. 

April  20th— Paul's  Last  Visit  to 
Jerusalem, 

April  27th— Paul   Before  Felix, 

May  4th— Testimony    Meeting. 

May  Uth— Seniors,  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  (Continued),  Dickens;  Juniors, 
(Ton  si  deration  for  Others. 

May  18th— Paul  at  Caesarea. 

May  25th— PauFs  Voyage  to  Rome. 


Yoiii\gWomaiVlsJou]!kval 


V«l.  20                                      July.  1905.                                              N«.  !* 

A  GLIMPSE  or  THE  QUAKER  CITY^ 

Dorothy. . 

Only  a  two  hours'  journov  from  aiul  anythinj;  h\\{   ^^i^f^*, »».%/.      \\\\\ 

the  Whig  City,  but,  oh.  how  dit-  wait  till  \ou  havo  Itanilnl  \\\  \»m»i 

fcrcnt!     It  is  like  stepping;:  out  of  visiting:  oani     a\u\    v»Mn      u«nnhri 

the  whirligig  into  the  wheelbarrow,  throes  arc  K^i^^^'^K  K'***'*'!**'*^    *'^*'* 

New  York  is  the  chorus  "show"  girl;  the     banana     trin.nu**!     pa\«Mneni 

Philadelphia   a    nice    little   homey  "Wliere  are  the  nuv  sltnn  sheet?, 

maiden  that  likes  to  cook.    It  is  so  you  eiu|niie  pitifully.      i«»n     havr 

peaceful   that   you   think   you    are  i)een  walking;  thmuKh  the  niee  ^hnp 

dreaming  it's  time  for  the  alarm  to  streets  ft>r  the  last  fifteen  niinulN-il 

go  off,   when   you're   really   wide  Truly   the   eitv   of  brotheilv    lovi* 

awake.     And  everybody  saunters.  There  are  respeelable  whitr  prufili'. 

The   conductor   has   time   to   wait  "rummy"  whites,  "eiMiUN.*'  "|rw»." 

while  you  get  on  the  car.    The  car  and  *MaKos*'  all  slinrd  iiitu  n  In^ 

has  time  to  wait  till  you're  seated,  human  minee  meat  pi«*.     Ami  y«»u 

The  fat  man  waits  in  vain  for  you  j;et  a  slif^ht  attack  of  iiidi^rMiiHi 

to  be  jolted  into  his  lap.    The  ik)-  Hut  for  all  that  tlu-n-  ii  motr  ol  .1 

licemen   lift  their  hats   when   you  rharm    in    lliis     nri^^lilKMlMHid     ol 

say  'Thank  you"  in  dulcet  tones,  strai^lit   dark   lionvh    with     wlni«- 

The  grocer  walks  a  block  with  you  rimmed  doors  aiicl  innnamlal'*  wliii« 

to  put  you  on  the  right  street  while  marlilc  st'HipH  than  tlM-tf  i^i  in  tin 

his  customer  leans  smilingly  and  pa-  n*si#l<Miri-  di^trirt-.      riirn-  ;i»r  fin<  1 

tiently  against  the  counter  till   he  stn-i-is  than   liro:id  •tini   m  oiIh  1 

gets  back,  plainly  not  even  tempted  towns,  and  a*.  ;iri;io' f:iti'    ^pol-.  .1- 

to  disappear  with  a  bar  of   ivory  Kitn-nhon  .«•  ! 'jn;if       li'it     v/li' m  . 

soap  or  a  package  of  wheat  flak'-s,  /,|i.  v.li*  r'-  « h«-  r*.  :in  "|'iiilj»y  ol  oII.< 

Philadelphia  make*^  you   f'r*:!  av   if  p;idnda   Mr/«-  doII;o-   1*  /..ndy   Mi.i» 

you  were  in  Sunday  •ch'-//]  and  it  ur\t:f'- .  Mjj-.  ' 

was  time  tobc  disrri--ed.   li'jt  •oru"  'Hm-  Ij'-r'/*  >  '/f  »!.«    f   jd'i,'*    j/;i?» 


of  the  boys  tell  you  that  it  :.  WV^- 

;i'«-  ! 

.';•  ■ '/  '!;•«'♦! 

Pattie  Poorcook*-  rlr-t  cak".  :.'.•  vo 

ari 

•'.' .  :  ^y^'^ 

good  as  it  looks,    yr--  '■  of  ■:    :a'«-  a» 

;s*" 

.'.  •••     /.!.;:♦ 

present  writire  <  !••.>:   '"•• .    "v 

•  :  ,  .. 

•  /    *   • '  '  . 

tied   "When    v.*:      .-  :    'f.  ■•       .- 

'.• 

<  »     »  ,'  ' 

\  ine.     or.    '  ^'i  *  —    ••  < 

•  1 1  •  ■ 

Slums.       Y'.z   i        •    ••''.  <•'  :•  < 

t  •             . .  /  1  .  ,  . 

that  i?  doT*r  t'v-        .  "--'  -  -  --  •• 

;.  ,  . 

:      '  .  '  ' 

anything  yen:  •r-i  *:•    -.      >■  ''■ ' ' 

.^-  • 

......       ,-  ,. 

in:agine  ih^  y^-'  -    ••  -.                '  •  < ' 

' 

.1     ,       . .  1 
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Nor  never  a  word  of  the  beauti- 
ful University  of  Pennsylvania,  or 
of  glorious  Fairmount  park,  or  of 
Jefferson  Medical  college  or  it$  fine 
hospital,  for  we  must  hasten  down 
to  independence  Hall  and  look  at 
the  old  Liberty  Bell  that  rang  the 
grandest  peal  of  all  the  bells  that 
were  ever  made.  It  rang  for  twen- 
ty-three years  before  it  rang  for 
liberty.  Independence  Hall  was 
called  the  state  house  in  those  days. 
And  John  Nixon  read  the  Declara- 
tion  in  the  square  out  in  front, 
while  the   people  went  mad  with 


imagine,    is     not     spacious.      Our 
countrj'  was  not  so  large  then  as  it 
is  now  and  its  politicians  didn't  need 
so  much  room  lo    ''spread     them-1 
selves/"    The  judicial  rooms  down-J 
stairs  are  hung  with  old  portraits! 
of  statesmen.    The  banquet  hallj  if  j 
on  the  second  floor.    The  principal  1 
ornaments  ( ?)  are  a  statue  of  Gen- 
eral   Washington    carved    out    of 
wood,  and  Benjamin  West's  paint- 
ing of  William  Penn^s  treaty  with 
the  Indians.     There  are  a  number 
of  relics:  Washington's  pew%  Gen- 
eral Wayne's  sword,  John  Quincy 


■m 


'Mjrt 


ikt>1!:pendench  hall. 


cheering  at  the  finish  of  it  and  the 
bell  rang,  rang! 

The  old  bell  doesn't  hang  in  the 
belfry  now.  It  is  in  a  glass  case 
in  the  lower  halK  The  big  crack  in 
it  came  half  a  century  after  it  rang 
for  freedom  (July  8,  1776)  while 
It  was  being  tolled  at  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall's  death.  It  w^eighs 
2,080  pounds,  and  around  the  top  of 
it  is  the  inscription:  "Proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof:'* 

Independence  Hall,  as  you  may 


Adams'  baby  clothes,  the  brewin| 
jar   brought  across   the  ocean    bj 
Wm<  Penn,     colonial   and     Indianl 
relics,  the  most  important  of  all  be-j 
ing  the  table  upon  which  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  writ-J 
ten    with     the     original    inkstanc 
thereon. 

It  is  while  in  Philadelphia  thai 
you  remember  that  "Tammany/*' 
where  "big  chief  sits  in  his  tepee"* 
comes  from  Tamanend,  who  was 
the  good  chief  that  signed  the  treaty 
with  Penn. 


V^       k   I    ^  CfcL^        1^ 
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Down  on  Arch  Street  is  the  home 
of  Betsey  Ross,  who  helped  design 
and  made  the  first  American  flag. 
General  Washington,  Robert  Mor- 
ris and  George  Ross  were  the  com- 
mittee that  waited  upon  her,  and 
at  the  house  they  sell  a  funny  lit- 
tle picture  commemorating  the 
event.  The  stars  were  in  the  form 
of  a  circle.  The  colors  chosen  were 
red   for  courage,   white   for  truth, 

.and  blue  for  loyalty.     *Tong  may 

lit  wave!" 

On  the  way  to  the  Betsy  Ross 
^ouse    you     pass     Christ    Church, 

[where  Benjamin  Franklin  is  buried. 

}As  he- wished,  he  lies  by  the  side 
of  his  wife,  and  a  marble  stone, 
sijc  by  four,  plain,  with  only  a 
small   moulding  around   the  upper 


edge,  covers  them  both,  and  bears 

the  inscription  : 

} 


BENJAMIN 

AND 
DEBORAH 


FRANKLIN. 


BV" 

n 

^^^^^^^F'                !  ~^l 

1 1 

^^^pS  pi  ^^^^^^HUP^p^^r^^^B 

p  '     ^   ~  -        '"  ^^v^l 

i^^.n.    ,.        -                    "       --^MM 

BBspMpH 

BETSV  ROSS  HOUSE. 


1790. 

He  %\Tote  his  own  epitaph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"THE  BODY 

OF 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 
Printer. 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

Its  catiteitts  worn  out^ 

And  stripped  of  its  Jetcenng  and  gilding) 

Lies  here  food  for  worms. 

But  the  work  shall  not  he  tost 

For  it  will  appear  once  more 

In  a  new  and  more  elegant  edldon^ 

Revised  and  corrected 

hy 

The  Author. 


We  went    to   a  Quaker 

meeting,  or,  more  properly; 
a  meeting  of  Friends.  After 
a  long  and  tedious  silence  a 
man  rose  and  chanted, 
** Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field/'  adding  a  twenty  min- 
ute discourse  in  the  same 
sing  song.  He  said  noth* 
ing  really,  and  his  delivery 
was  more  mirth -in  spiring 
than  anything  else,  and  yet 
you  were  touched.  You  had 
a  distinct  emotion  of  sym- 
pathy. Tears  welled  into 
the  eyes  of  the  worshipers. 
They  were  so  sincere,  so 
pathetically  simple  [  I  sfiall 
never  forget  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  come  alive  again 
who  never  once  raised  his 
dear  old  head  into  any  at- 
titude that  might  have  a 
stJTiblance  of  unholy  pride, 
or  the  refined  old  gentle- 
man  next  him  who  looked 
straight  ahead  as  if  he  were 
seeing  visions.  And  per- 
haps he  was.    God  knoweth 
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the  heart.  And  those  hearts  were 
certainly  guileless,  sweet,and  pure. 
After  service  (which  was  ended 
by  two  of  the  men  on  the  front 
bench  shaking  hands — there  is  no 
singing  or  prayer),  there  was  a 
genial  greeting  to  the  stranger  in 
their  midst,     .^handshaking,  an  in- 


troduction to  everybody,  and  a 
hearty  invitation  for  thee  to  come 
again,  thee  wilt  be  gladly  welcome. 
And  when  thee  leaves  them,  thee 
feels  that,  after  all,  thee  likes  sim- 
ple folk,  for  thee  knows  that  what 
their  tongues  speak  thy  ears  may 
depend  upon. 


CIRCLES. 

Dr.  George  W,  Middlcton. 


The  circle  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  geometrical  figures.  It  is  per- 
fectly symmetrical  to  all  planes 
and  tangents,  it  is  capable  of  in- 
finite expansion  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  universe,  it  has  no  be- 
ginning and  no  end.  In  these  mat- 
ter of  fact  days  we  are  not  given 
much  to  symbolism.  I  fear  we  have 
lost  much  of  the  poetry  that  grew 
out  of  the  mysticism  attached  to 
numbers  and  geometrical  figures  in 
the  olden  time. 

But  I  wish  to  hark  back  for  a 
time  to  the  ancients.  I  wish  to  use 
the  circle  as  a  symbol  of  truth.  The 
great  circle  that  circumferences  the 
universe  holds  all  truth  in  its  em- 
brace. It  is  constant  in  its  sym- 
metry in  all  times  and  all  places. 
It  is  not  of  today  nor  tomorrovv,' 
but  links  itself  with  the  eternal  ele- 
ments of  the  universe.  Having  no 
beginning  it  can  have  no  end. 

This  is  the  ideal  conception  that 
should  be  held  up  constantly  before 
our  minds.    This  is  the  omniscience  • 
of  God  which  we  should  ever  strive 
to   approximate. 

But  mankind,  individually,  and 
collectively,  has  truth  only  in 
fragments.  Each  individual,  each 
cult,  each  creed  moves  on  an  arc  of 
the  great  circle  for  a  time,  then 
swings   around   a   minor   circle   of 


their  own  construction^  narrowed 
down  to  the  circumference  of  their 
own  conceptions. 

The  Baptist  reads  in  his  Bible 
that  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins  was  a  requirement  of  the  prim- 
itive Christian  church.  He  links 
with  that  idea  a  few  other  Chris- 
tian conceptions  and  organizes  a 
society  of  Baptists.  But  the  ulti- 
mate analysis  of  the  truth  of  bap- 
tism is  the  psychological  effect  of 
having  one's  sins  washed  away,  and 
entering  into  a  newness  of  life; 
of  burying  the  old  man  of  sin  and 
beginning  a  clean  page  in  the  book 

..pf  life.*  This  conception  is  a  seg- 
ment of  the  great  circle.    It  is  the 

,  most  powerful  of  all  the  suggestions 
of  r.egeneration. 

The  Christian  Scientist  believes 
the  miracles  of  healing,  and  he 
makes  this  the  cornerstone  of  his 
temple,  and  proceeds  to  arg^e  that 
there  is  no  matter,  no  time,  nor  no 

'space.  The  .power  to  heal  by  faith 
is  a  legitimate,  well-authenticated 
truth.  More  and  more  we  are 
learning  of  that  God-given  attribute, 
the  rightful  heritage  of  each  of  us. 
to  command  the  subtle  forces  of 
disease,  and  to  dispense  healing  by 
the  mere  word  of  faith.  This  is  in- 
deed a  segm^it  of  the  great  circle. 
LUit  why  should  we  separate  it  from 
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its  rightful  association  in  the  great 
curve  of  universal  truths.  These 
cults,  with  very  many  more,  repre- 
sent people  of  one  idea.  They  fol- 
low the  great  circle  a  short  dis- 
tance until  it  apears  to  deviate  from 
some  of  their  imperical  concep- 
tions, and  to  disagree  with  their 
theory,  then  away  they  go  on  a 
tanjQ:cnt  of  their  own,  to  circum- 
scribe a  circle  of  their  individual 
mortal  diameter. 

All  the  time  the  world  is  com- 
pleting new  circles  as  men  rise  to 
greater  generalizations.  Every  new 
discovery  is  simply  a  process  of 
bringing  to  a  focus  lesser  concep- 
tions which  are  all  correlated  to  the 
main  idea.  Ages  of  experiment 
and  discovery  with  electric  appara- 
tus preceded  the  work  of  Morse, 
who  gave  us  the  electric  telegraph. 
He  was  but  the  general  who  mar- 
shalled all  the  forces  and  behold 
we  have  a  new  institution. 

The  chemical  and  many  of  the 
physiological  properties  of  ether 
were  known  for  years  before  Mor- 
ton, in  the  historic  little  chamber 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, put  his  first  patient  into,  pro- 
found sleep  to  have  a  limb  ampu- 
tated. In  bacteriology,  the  work  of 
Henley  .of  Pollander,  and  Devaine, 
of  Tyndale  and  Pasteur,  was  like 
the  building  of  a  stairway  to  the 
great  announcement  of  T^rd  Lister, 
that  surgical  fevers  are  all  due  to 
germs  which  we  can  easily  exclude 
by  careful  technique.  ( ii'^jj^raphi- 
cal  and  astronomical  knowledge  had 
accumulated  for  ages  Ik  fore  C'oUnn- 
bus  drew  the  mental  picture  of  a 
circle  around  the  earth,  and  l)ravfd 
the  unknown  seas  to  establish  lii-i 
theory. 

Thus  are  fragment^  nf  tlio  circle 
discovered  in  varinn^  i\\uv<  an<l 
places.  They  tlt»at  ^around  jn 
chaos  for  vears.  <nnu'tiir.o<  for  cen- 


turies. Then  comes  a  mind  of  ca- 
pacity sufficient  for  the  generaliza- 
tion, and  all  the  correlated  facts 
fall  into  order  as  by  magic,  and 
behold  a  new  discovery  of  trans- 
cendant  importance  is  announced  ! 
The  fragments  of  the  circle  are 
placed  end  to  end,  and  we  perceive 
that  they  were  by  nature  fitted  for 
each  other  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  and  the  new  circle  rolls  forth 
with  the  halo  of  the  rainbow,  to 
arch  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  take 
up  the  motion  of  the  universe. 

As  a  man  grows  in  knowledge, 
his  horizon  expands  and  approaches 
ever  nearer  to  the  great  circle. 
When  he  has  learned  all  truth  and 
subdued  all  passion  his  pathway  will 
be  the  royal  way  of  angels  and  Gods 
and  he  shall  not  deviate  therefrom. 
In  my  life,  in  my  thought,  in  my 
action,  I  wish  to  live  abov.e  imper- 
icism.  I  go  through  the  earth, 
with  skylight  and  sidelights  open, 
eager  to  appropriate  the  truths 
that  come  from  G<h1  above,  and 
from  the  sons  of  (iod  around 
me.  We  are  bathed,  we  are 
inundated  with  the  great  universal 
flood  of  intelligence  that  emanates 
from  God,  and  we  can  have  the 
whole  truth  if  we  will  but  open  our 
minds  for  its  reception.  I  Jut  if  we 
refuse  to  l)e  content  with  the  frag- 
ments and  demand  the  whole  sym- 
metrical circle,  we  must  expect  to 
experience  opp<^sition  and  persecu- 
tion. The  gibl)et  and  the  cross  have 
ever  been  ready  for  the  announcers 
of  new  generalizatii^ns.  We  must 
count  well  the  ct>st  Iwfore  we  lay 
open  our  minds  for  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  hut  the  truth. 

In  this  world  of  ours  it  i>  pre- 
]>osterou^  tu  think  that  there  are 
twn  sets  of  truth,  one  of  science  an<l 
one  of  religion.  The  natural  world 
has  laid  njKMi  its  bosom  to  us,  so 
that  we  can  ci^mpute  it<  laws  with 
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mathematical  precision ;  but  its  spir- 
itual complement  we  see  but 
through  a  glass  dimly.  But  the 
commonest  kind  of  reason  should 
teach  us  that  the  correlation  of  the 
natural  and  the  spiritual  is  accord- 
ing to  eternal  law.  The  God  who 
made  the  moral  law  is  the  same 
God  who  made  the  world  beautiful, 
and  ordained  the  undeviating  laws 
of  the  universe. 

When  we  reach  down  deep 
enough  into  the  foundation  of 
things,  we  shall  find  that  the  spir- 
itual arc,  and  the  scientific  arc  are 
each  segments  of  the  same  great 
circle.  How  vain,  how  unavailing 
has  been  all  the  sanguinary  conflict 
of  religion  and  science!  .  God  and 
the  universe  on  one  side  and  the 
bigotry  of  self -conceited  men  on 
the  other.  If  we  progress,  if  we 
grow  in  enlightenment,  our  old  con- 
ceptions must  be  laid  away  as  we 
lay  off  our  worn  out  garments,  and 


new  conceptions  must  come  to  us  as 
we  learn  to  vibrate  more  and  more 
in  unison  with  the  eternal  truth  of 
God.  Instead  of  anger  and  strife 
and  hatred  we  should  be  filled  with 
love  and  goodwill  for  mankind. 
Our  mental  and  spiritual  growth 
should  be  without  overt  demonstra- 
tion. Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  flower  which  lives  only  for  the 
gladness  it  can  disseminate.  Its  life 
is  true  to  the  great  circle.  Its  gor- 
geous petals  reflect  only  the  rays 
of  the  sunbeam  that  are  harmoni- 
ous. Its  roots  bring  up  from  the 
soil  perfect  chemical  compounds  to 
produce  the  fine  aroma,  and  the  nec- 
tar for  the  bee.  Silently  the  dews 
of  heaven  descend  upon  it,  as  it 
sways  with  the  wanton  breeze,  and 
lives  a  life  of  perfect  law.  Let  us 
figure  an  arc  of  its  curve  and  follow 
it  faithfully,  being  assured  that  the 
laws  of  nature  will  lead  us  up  to  the 
God  of  nature. 


IReoret. 

0cace  ttiQlce  froet. 

Sitting  alone  bi^  mi^  wfn^ow» 
TDOlatcbinfl  tbe  cbilbcen  at  plai2» 

lisxt  minD  cevecte  with  lonfliiifl 
Zo  mine  ov(m  loet  cbilbboob'e  bw^. 

Zbc  Dais  wben  f  fcnew  not  eorrow, 
Dot  teat0»  nor  tbe  meaning  of  pain; 

Ab!  but  tcom  tboee  Dai^e  to  borrow 
XTbe  0laDne00  of  cbilDboob  again! 

^boee  bappis  timee  were  not  00  prijeD, 

XTben,  ae  tbt^  are  toDai?. 
Bfter  Boutb'0  tleO  we  reali3e 

1)ow  0weet  id  tbe  cbilOieb  plw^. 


•Rot  80  wc  trip  tbro'  tbe  meaDow0, 
Do  wc  mo0t  pri3e  tbe  wilD  tlow'r0  0weet, 

JSut  wben  we  Dwell  *m\t>  tbe  0ba^ow0 
^f  tbe  cit^'B  Drean?  0treet. 


THE  STORY  OF  HADASSAH. 


The  teacher  had  just  concluded  a  lec- 
ture to  a  class  in  English  on  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  a  good  story,  when 
the  students  all  asked  that  he  make  one 
before  them  as  an  illustration.  He  re- 
plied that  he  was  no  story-writer,  but 
that  he  would  try  to  make  such  addi- 
tions to  the  Booic  of  Esther  as  would 
enable  him  to  illustrate  these  conditions. 
He  thereupon  dictated  this  story,  and 
the  studtents  were  required  to  take  it 
down,  and  prepare  the  manuscript  for 
publication.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
copies  is  herewith  submitted. — N.  L.  N, 

I. 

QUEEN  VASHTI  IS  DEPOSED. 

"Beshrew  thee,  my  daughter;  let 
not  thine  eyes  betray  thy  comeliness 
to  the  ungodly.  Draw  more  close- 
ly thy  veil." 

There  was  need  of  this  caution ;  for 
more  than  one  group  of  gilded  cav- 
aliers, promenading  the  stately  ave- 
nue, had  stopped  to  gaze  upon  the 
lithe  figure  and  star-like  eyes  of  the 
Jewish  maiden. 

Her  companion  was  shorter  and 
more  thickly  set,  with  eyes,  piercing 
in  their  blackness,  looking  out  from 
under  shaggy  brows,  and  above  a 
Tiose  curved  and  combative  in  form. 
His  hair  was  scant,  revealing  the 
high  forehead  of  the  thinker.  His 
"beard  was  black,  wavy,  and  long. 

"Let  us  hasten  home>yard,  Hadas- 
sah,  for  here  comes  Haman,  the 
most  hateful  of  all  our  enemies." 

That  proud  prince  would  perhaps 
have  ignored  their  presence,  save 
that  his  companion  called  attention 
to  the  defiant  mien  of  the  Jew — a 
haughtiness,  indeed,  that  bordered 
upon  insolence. 

"Another  of  the  cursed  race," 
said  Haman,  between  his  teeth. 
^'Misfortune  came  to  Assyria  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  carried  this  spawn 
of  Abraham's  favored  wife  into  our 


provinces.  Their  clanishness  knows 
no  compromise ;  like  vampires  they 
are  devouring  the  nation,  and  the 
blood  they  suck  is  gold.  Let  me  but 
get  the  upper  hand,  and  they  shall 
feel  the  avenging  rod  of  Ishmael." 

As  Haman  and  Memucan  ap- 
proached the  gate  of  the  palace,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  prince 
was  fast  winning  the  place  he  cov^ 
eted  in  the  realm  of  Ahasuerus; 
such  was  the  cringmg  obeisance  of 
the  lords  and  ladies  who  met  them, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  abject  prostra- 
tion of  the  rabble  in  the  streets  of 
Shushan. 

The  city  had  entered  upon  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  festivals 
known  to  history.  The  power  of 
Persia  and  Media,  the  nobility  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  rich 
provinces,  had  become  the  guests  of 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  in  order  that 
he  might  dazzle  them  "with  the 
riches  of  his  glorious  kingdom,  and 
the  honor  of  his  excellent  majesty." 

The  palace  had  been  decked  out 
with  the  spoils  of  a  thousand  con- 
quests. Hangings  of  white,  blue, 
and  green  cloth,  fastened  with  cords 
of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver 
rings  and  pillars  of  marble,  decor- 
ated the  walls;  while  couches  up- 
holstered in  gold  and  silver,  and 
resting  upon  floors  inlaid  with 
white,  red,  yellow,  and  black  mar- 
ble, suggested  both  prodigal  splen- 
dor and  luxuriousness. 

The  festival,  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  last  a  hundred  and  four 
score  days,  had  been  going  with  ex- 
travagant pomp  and  circumstance 
for  a  week.  Thousands  of  courtiers 
the  princes  and  nobles  of  conquered 
realms,  fawned  before  the  king  and 
drank  at  his  banquet.  The  pam- 
pered  monarch,     intoxicated    alike 
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with  wine  and  the  fulsome  praise  of 
his  satellites,  raised  aloft  his  golden 
gobblet.  A  hush  fell  upon  the  half- 
maudlin  assembly. 

"Silence!"  went  the  whisper 
through  the  halls.  "The  king  is 
about  to  speak." 

"Lords  and  princes  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,"  began  Ahasuerus, 
"the  glory  that  you  have  beheld  in 
Shushan,  the  palace,  is  but  as  the 
light  of  the  stars  at  night.  When 
the  moon  shall  rise  the  stars  grow 
dim,  I  pledge  you  the  health  of  the 
queen." 

"Vashti !  Vashti !"  was  the  shout 
that  rang  through  the  halls,  amid 
the  clinking  of  gold  and  silver 
drinking  bowls.  Ere  long  the  feast 
became  an  orgy. 

Near  the  throne  sat  the  king's 
two  evil  geniuses — Haman  on  the 
right,  and  Memucan,  his  chief 
chamberlain,  on  the  left.  Presently 
there  came  from  the  monarch  an 
announcement  so  daring,  so  reck- 
lessly unwonted  in  oriental  society, 
that'  the  revelers,  steeped  though 
they  were  with  wine,  held  their 
breath  in  astonishment.  What  that 
announcement  was  wc  shall  soon 
learn. 

In  another  part  of  the  palace,  in 
the  harem  or  women's  quarters, 
reigned  Queen  Vashti  in  equal 
splendor,  but  in  more  moderation. 
Before  her,  resting  upon  couches, 
or  moving  about  in  animated 
groups,  were  assembled  the  chief 
ladies  of  this  ancient  realm — prin- 
cesses of  fabled  beauty  from  all  the 
orient. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast, 
their  petty  gossip,  their  indolence 
and  languor,  were  suddenly  dis- 
turbed by  the  entrance  of  three  of 
the  king's  chamberlains.  What 
could  this  visit  forbode?  They 
were  not  long  in  suspense. 

"May  it  please  your  royal  high- 


ness, the  queen,"  said  Memucan^ 
"we  are  come  from  your  lord,  the 
king,  with  a  command  to  bring  you,. 
O  most  beautiful  Vashti,  into  his 
presence,  that  the  lords  and  princes 
may  gaze  upon  the  crowning  glory 
of  his  realm." 

If  a  thunder-bolt  had  fallen  front 
a  clear  sky,  there  could  not  have 
been  greater  consternation  among- 
these  high-born  women.  Vashti 
was  confronted  with  this  fearful  di- 
lemma: on  the  one  hand,  she  must 
disobey  the  royal  mandate — doubly 
sacred,  being  that  of  both  husband 
and  king;  on  the  other,  she  must 
outrage  the  sacredness  of  the  per- 
sonality of  woman — violate  the 
modesty  of  her  sex,  as  hedged  in  by 
immemorial  custom.  Which  would 
she  do? 

A  deathly  pallor  overspread  her 
beautiful  face.  Then  there  was  a 
tightening  of  her  lips,  and  a  stony 
look  came  into  her  eyes. 

"Go  back  and  tell  your  lord,  the 
king,  that  Vashti  respects  herself 
and  womanhood  too  much  to  unveil 
her  beauty  before  an  assembly  of 
drunken  revelers." 

It  was  the  supreme  moment  in 
her  life,  and  she  spoke  out  of  wom- 
anly impulse,  not  realizing  how- 
grave  must  be  the  consequences. 

When  the  ambassadors  returned 
with  this  answer,  the  chagrin  and 
humiliation  of  the  king  was  pitiful 
to  behold.'  Moral  courage  to  recog- 
nize the  justice  of  the  queen's  atti- 
tude— courage  to  recognize  and 
confess  mistakes — was  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  an  oriental  monarch,, 
least  of  all  in  the  person  of  the  weak 
and  vain  Ahasuerus.  Anger  soon 
took  the  place  of  shame,  so  that  he 
was  only  too  ready  for  the  evif 
counsel  of  his  courtiers. 

"The  queen,"  said  Memucan,. 
hath  not  done  wTong  to  the  king- 
only,  but  also  to  all  the  princes,  and 
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to  all  the  people  in  the  king's  realm ; 
for  by  the  example  of  this  woman, 
shall  not  every  husband  become 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his 
wife?  If  it  please  the  king,  there- 
fore, let  it  be  written  among  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
that  Vashti  shall  no  longer  be  queen 
and  that  another  shall  be  chosen  in 
her  place." 

To  this  proposal  Ahasuerus  as- 
sented without  hesitation;  and  so 
the  decree  was  published  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Assyria. 

Late  that  night,  as  the  lights  were 
being  extinguished  about  the 
grounds,  and  the  last  reveler  was 
seeking  rest,  two  men  closely  muf- 
fled, made  their  exit  at  the  small 
gate  of  the  palace.  In  form  and 
feature  they  rsembled  each  other 
enough  to  be  twin  brothers.  TMat 
they  were  bent  upon  some  impor- 
tant business,  which  they  desired  to 
keep  secret,  was  made  evident  by 
their  low  conversation  and  by  the 
fact  that  they  moved  along  the  jess 
frequented  streets.  One  of  them 
we  have  already  met  with  in  this 
story — Mordecai,  the  uncle  and  fos- 
ter-father of  Hadassah.  The  other 
was  a  eunuch,  high  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice. They  were  making  their  way 
to  a  distant  and  somewhat  obscure 
part  of  the  city. 

II. 

HADASSAH  GETS  A  NEW   NAME. 

Surely  the  spirits  selected  during 
pre-existence  to  be  born  as  Gods 
chosen  people,  had  in  common  some 
strongly  marked  characteristics  ere 
they  left  that  other  world.  In  no 
other  way  can  one  adeciutely  ac- 
count for' the  fact  that  the  Jew  re- 
mains a  Jew,  whether  in  Habylon. 
Alexandria.  London,  or  New  York. 
Times,  customs,  govcmnienis.  cli- 
matic conditions,  may  chancre,  but 
the  Hebrew  changes  nf»t :  and  some- 


how, no  matter  what  the  odds  be 
against  him,  he  manages  to  hold  his 
own. 

Although  when  first  carried  cap- 
tive into  Babylon  the  Jews  had 
been  in  a  state  of  serfdom,  they 
managed,  in  the  course  of  a  genera- 
tion or  two,  to  free  themselves  and 
become  a  distinct  social  factor  in 
the  empire  over  which  Ahasuerus 
reigned.  Then,  as  now,  their  thrift 
and  cunning  stood  them  well  in 
hand,  so  far  as  this  world's  riches 
are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  clanishness  rendered  them 
odious  to  their  neighbors,  and  their 
great  accumulations  of  wealth  made 
them  objects  of  hatred  and  avarice. 

Indeed,  there  was  throughout  the 
kingdom  a  distinctly-marked  anti- 
Jewish  party  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Haman.  the  Agagite.  Long 
before  the  days  of  the  mail  coach  or 
telegraph,  this  persecuted  people, 
through  the  agency  of  commercial 
exchanges,  had  established  an  in- 
telligence bureau,  whereby  momen- 
tous political  events  were  known  to 
their  leaders  with  incredible  swift- 
ness. Thus  it  was  that  the  growing 
popularity  of  Haman  had  been  no- 
ted in  all  its  stages  :and  when  on  the 
previous  day  this  unscrupulous  man 
had  obtained  the  place  he  aimed 
at,  that  of  keeper  of  the  king's  seal. 
— a  place  which  made  him  virtual 
dictator  of  the  kings  policies, — a 
conclave  of  Jewish  elders,  the  San- 
hedrin.  had  been  called  to  take  ste])s 
toward  the  protection  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

The  fact  of  Hamans  eleva- 
tion to  the  hip^hest  office  in  the 
realm  had  U'cn  publishcfl  through- 
out the  city,creating  a  stir  srjniewhai 
akin  to  that  on  the  evi-  of  a  mrxicrn 
election.  It  was  now  midnij::ht.  yt-t 
nothing  in  the  outward  show  of  the 
buildings  would  indicate  that  any- 
one   wa-'i    stirrini:    in    the     lewish 
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quarters  of  the  city:  all  was  dark 
and  still.  So  peaceful,  indeed,  was 
the  situation,  in  contrast  with  the 
hubub  and  stir  of  the  other  port- 
ions of  the  metropolis,  that  the  po- 
lice had  deserted  their  beats  tc 
mingle  among  their  excited  fellow 
<:itizens. 

When,  therefore,  Mordecai  and 
his  companion  reached  the  shadow 
of  an  imposing  building,  and  gave 
the  pass  word  to  a  silent  attend- 
ant,a  momentary  gleam  from  an  un- 
derground passage  into  which  they 
entered,  was  the  only  indications  of 
life  revealed  in  this  portion  of  the 
city. 

The  passage  led  by  devious  wind- 
ings past  the  openings  to  many 
chambers  and  into  a  large,  low- 
vaulted  hall.  Here  in  small  groups 
sat  perhaps  three  score  solemn, 
Jong-bearded  men,  engaged  in  low- 
toned  conversation.  On  the  en- 
trance of  the  visitors,  all  took  their 
seats  in  proper  decorum,  while  the 
leader  and  his  companion  moved 
to  places  of  authority  on  a  small 
platform  in  front. 

''Welcome,  Hegai!''  burst  from 
many  lips  as  the  latter  took  off  his 
•disguises. 

"The  Lord  recompense  thee,  thou 
son  of  the  royal  blood  of  Judah, 
for  the  evil  done  by  the  uncircum- 
•cized  against  thy  person,"  said  a 
venerable  man  with  white  hair  and 
beard,  rising  and  extending  his 
hands,  as  if  in  benediction.  "May 
thou  still  continue  the  deliverer  of 
thy  people  in  bondage." 

"Thanks  for  thy  blessings,  Father 
Benoni.  I  shall  still  do  what  I  can 
for  the  captivity  of  Israel." 

The  voice  was  peculiarly  rich  and 
musical,  but  of  a  timbre  almost 
boyish   in  quality. 

"Our  brother  is  with  us  to-night 
imder  fearful  risks,"  said  Mordecai. 


"Should  he  be  discovered  it  would 
go  hard  not  only  with  him,  but  al- 
so with  us.  .You  may  well  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  occasion  is  a  very 
grave  one.  I  leave  him  now  to  ex- 
plain the  dire  situation  of  our  peo- 
ple, while  I  go  to  prepare  another 
actor  in  scenes  that  must  shortly 
ensue.  The  blessings  of  Jehovah  be 
upon  your  counsels." 

As  Hegai  stood  before  this  sol- 
emn assembly,  the  rich  folds  of  His 
princely  garments  hardly  conceal- 
ed by  the  Jewish  tunic  thrown 
lightly  over  his  shoulders,  it  was 
plain  that  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  deference  and  obedience.  There 
was,  moreover,  an  air  of  culture 
and  refinement  in  his  personal  bear- 
ing, that  stamped  him  as  one  who 
had  associated  with  men  and  worn- 
en^oi  royal  blood. 

"Brethren  of  the  Dispersion,  ye 
are  doubtless  aware  how  I  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  influnce  the 
mind  of  the  king  in  behalf  of  our 
people;  now,  however,  my  power 
is  eclipsed  by  another — Haman, 
our  enemy.  What  evil  this  man 
meditates  against  us,  judge  ye,  who 
have  followed  his  infamous  career 
in  the  past.  Nor  dare  I  openly  op- 
pose him,  lest  it  cost  me  my  place 
as  overseer  of  the  king's  harem. 

"How  Queen  Vashti  was  cruelly 
deposed,  ye  have  already  heard," 
continued  the  eunuch.  "Swiftly 
came  the  execution  of  the  king's 
wrath.  She  is  now  imprisoned,  and 
I  grieve  to  think  what  further  evil 
may  befall  her.  While  she  had 
the  king's  affctions,  I  was  able, 
through  her,  to  influence  his  ooli- 
cies,  and  thus  block  the  way  of 
Haman.  But  alas  for  the  triumph 
of  wickedness !  It  was  through  his 
evil  machinations  that  she  was  giv- 
en the  hard  choice  through  which 
she  fell. 
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"Brethren,"  concluded  Hegai 
solemnly,  "mark  me  well :  unless  we 
can  place  another  queen  between 
this  arch-plotter  and  the  king  we 
are  doomed." 

The  silence  of  consternation  was 
the  only  sequel  to  this  announce- 
ment 

"Bethink  ye,  brethren  of  the  sa- 
cred council,"  resumed  the  speaker, 
"is  there  among  the  maidens  of 
Judah  one  who  could  hope  to  win 
the  king's  favor?" 

"Hadassah!"  burst  from  a  dozen 
voices  at  once. 

"The  daughter  of  Abihail  is,  in- 
deed, beautiful,"  said  Hegai,  "and 
worthy  of  this  high  place.  But  lis- 
ten now  to  the  conditions  under 
which  she  must  win.  I  am  nrivy 
to  the  secrets  of  the  cabal  now 
shaping  the  king's  policy.  Tomor- 
row it  will  be  proposed  that  comely 
women  be  selected  from  all  the 
provinces,  without  regard  to  rank 
or  station.  These  are  to  be  assem- 
bled in  the  king's  harem  for  the 
long  ceremonial  of  purification,  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  Then  each  in  turn 
will  go  in  unto  the  king;  and  she 
who  finds  favor  in  his  sight  will  be 
chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  Vashti.. 
Whom  hath  Judah  to  place  before 
the  king?" 

"Hadassah!"  again  came  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
As  if  in  answer  to  her  name,  the 
Jewish  maiden,  accompanied  by  her 
uncle,  stepped  silently  within  the 
hall. 

"Behold,  then,  the  hope  of  Is- 
rael," said  Hegai,  waving  his  hand 
toward  the  door. 

The  sight  of  this  fair  woman, 
conjoined  with  the  intensity  of  emo- 
tion under  which  these  venerable 
men  were  laboring,  was  overpow- 
ering. All  rose  to  receive  her.  Some 
wept  aloud,  others  invoked  bless- 
ings upon  her  head. 


"Angel  of  our  deliverance,"  said 
Father  Benoni,  approaching  and 
gently  leading  her  to  the  front. 
"Wilt  thou  accept  the  mission  that 
this  council  places  upon  thee?" 

As  she  parted  her  veil,  a  hush  of 
amazement  at  the  beauty  of  her 
countenance  passed  over  the  assem- 
bly- 

"Be  it  unto  the  Lord's  hand- 
maiden as  He,  the  King  of  kings, 
shall  ordain,"  was  the  girl's  m'odest 
answer.  "Father  Mordecai  hath 
told  me  of  the  danger  that  we  are 
in.  Jehovah  grant  that  I  may  be 
helpful  in  averting  the  great  calam- 
ity." 

"My  daughter,"  said  Mordecai, 
"thou  hast  oft  heard  me  tell  of  our 
kinsman  who  is  keener  of  the  wom- 
en in  the  king's  palace.  Meet  him 
now,  for  he  will  be  thy  friend  in 
time  of  need."  » 

Hegai  approached  and  taking 
the  girl's  hand,  he  said: 

"Hadassah,  most  beautiful  among 
women,  since  I  have  looked  upon 
thy  face,  my  heart  rises  in  hope. 
Fear  not,  thou  daughter  of  Abihail, 
we  shall  yet  win  the  king's  favor. 
Art  ready  to  come  with^  me  ?  It  is 
even  now  time  we  should  be  at  the 
palace.  Great  danger  lies  in  our 
path,  should  we  delay  much  longer. 
Once  there,  I  can  hide  thee  till  the 
time  comes." 

A  sob,  accompanied  with  a  heav- 
ing of  the  fair  bosom',  was  the  only 
answer  to  this  appeal.  When  Ha- 
dassah raised  her  veil  again,  they 
beheld  a  face  bedewed  with  tears. 
"I  go,"  said  the  girl,  with  quiv- 
ering lips,  "because  my  people  need 
the  sacrifice.  Yet,  who  knoweth? 
Mayhap,  I  shall  never  behold  your 
faces  again.  Is  there  not  time  that 
I  may  receive  your  blessings?" 

"The  girl  hath  well  spoken," 
said  Mordecai.  "This  is  the  Lord's 
work.     Let  her  go  on  this  mission 
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with  the  Lord's  blessing  on  her 
head." 

There  on  the  tapestry  Hadassah 
knelt  down  before  them,  and  fath- 
er Benoni,  by  right  of  age  and  se- 
niority over  his  brethren,  gave  her 
the  blessing  of  the  priesthood. 

As  Hegai  and  his  fair  charge 
turned  to  go,  the  old  man  once  more 
interrupted. 

"Brethren,*'  said  he,  "ere  our  sis- 
ter depart,  let  us  consider  one  more 
matter.  My  years  are  many,  and 
they  have  been  full  of  tribulations. 
Ever  since  my  boyhood  in  the  hills 
of  Judea,  when  the  heathen  pre- 
vailed and  carried  our  people  cap- 
tive; I  have  noticed  that  every  name 
and  token  belonging  to  the  chosen 
people  is  a  rock  of  offense  to  tbe 
uncircumcised.  If  the  king  and  his 
household  shall  recognize  Hadas- 
sah aft  a  daughter  of  Israel,  I  fear 
me  much  that  it  will  stand  in  the 
way  of  her  preferment. 

"Hear  me,  therefore,  brethren. 
Let  her  be  called  Esther.  This  is 
one  of  the  names  given  to  Venus, 
the  morning  star,  by  the  people  that 
live  in  the  isles  of  the  Western  Sea. 
Shall  not  our  beloved  sister  then  be 
known  as  a  beautiful  Greek  maid- 
en? Canst  carry  out  the  inno- 
cent deception,  Hegai  ?" 

"Jehovah  be  praised  for  thy  wis- 
dom, Father  Benoni.  Hadassah 
shall  be  called  Esther,  a  Grecian 
princess.     And  now  farewell.    The 


God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
give  you  peace." 

"His  peace  go  with  you  also," 
said  Father  Benoni;  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  arose 
and  extended  their  hands  in  bene- 
diction. 

After  disguising  themselves  as 
completely  as  possible,  Hegai  and 
his  two  companions  set  out  again 
for  Shushan,  the  palace. 

"As  I  told  thee.  Uncle  Morde- 
cai,"  said  the  eunuch,  "the  deposing 
of  Queen  Vashti  hath  rent  th^ 
king's  court  into  adverse  narties. 
Plots  and  counter-plots  are  being 
devised,  and  the  king's  life  is  in 
great  danger.  See  thou  desert  not 
thy  post  at  the  king's  gate.  And 
when  men  high  in  place  near  the 
king  pass  by  thee,  let  not  a  word 
of  their  conversation  escape  thine 
ears.  So  shall  we  perhaps  help  the 
king  in  this  period  of  stress  and 
turmoil.  For  if  the  king  live  not, 
Haman  will  bear  the  sceptre." 

The  fierce  gleam  of  hatred,  the 
clenched  fist,  and  closely  set  teeth 
of  Mordecai,  when  Haman's  name 
was  mentioned,  was  answer  enough 
that  he  would  be  vigilant. 

At  the  little  gate  Hadassah  threw 
her  arms  about  her  foster-father's 
neck,  taking  a  hurried  farewell; 
then  passed  on  silently  with  Hegai 
into  the  king's  garden,  now  still  and 
deserted. 

TO    BE    CONTINUED. 
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ODE  TO  THE  SURVIVING  VETERANS  OF  ZION'S  CAMP 
AND  THE  MORMON  BATTALION. 

Ruth  M,  Fox, 

PART  I. 

Move  softly  through  these  stately  halls ;  we  stand  on  hallowed  ground, 
Here  valiant  men  of  God  have  stood,  and  women  gathered  round 
To  listen  to  the  prophet's  voice  which  made  the  sterile  sod  rejoice ; 
And  the  walls  are  resounding, 
The  air  is  abounding 
AVith  the  wisdom  of  sages  since  passed  from  our  view ; 
Still  we  honor  their  teachings ; 
Nor  forget  their  beseechings ; 
And  we  love  the  fair  land  of  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

These  veterans  are  the  remnants  of  two  noble,  mighty  bands, 
Who  lived  and  died  for  liberty,  and  tramped  through  many  lands — 
For  liberty  which  makes  men  free,  which  does  not  prate,  but  bows  the 
knee ; 

Come,  we'll  list  to  their  story. 
While  we  give  them  the  glory. 
For  valorous  deeds  which  they  never  shall  rue, 

When  despoiled,  but  undaunted. 
Though  the  enemy  taunted. 
They  clung  to  the  folds  of  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

PART  II. 

Behold !  the  army  of  the  Lord  commanded  by  a  seer, 
Marching  toward  a  promised  land — the  land  without  a  peer — 
The  land  of  which  the  ancients  sung  in  Israel's  sweet  prophetic  tongue ; 
And  the  Lord  goes  before  them. 
Guardian  angels  watch  o'er  them. 
Men  may  scoff  and  revile  the  works  they  may  do ; 
Yet  the  work  He  projected 
Must  and  shall  be  perfected 
On  the  land  of  redemption,  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

'"Oh !  how  we  loved  our  general  brave  and  hung  upon  his  word. 
How  oft  his  earnest,  fervent  prayer  our  drooping  spirits  stirred ; 
And  oft  in  language  all  sublime  he  pointed  out  the  golden  time ;  . 
And  sometimes  we  pondered. 
As  the  camp  journeyed  onward. 
On  the  trials  the  faithful  were  called  to  pass  through,       , 
But  the  cause  was  not  losing 
The  men  God  was  choosing. 
Who  should  stand  by  the  faith  and  the  red,  white  and  blue. 
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With  numbers  few,  but  stout  of  heart,  we  followed  where  he  led, 
To  suage  the  grief  of  homeless  ones,  who  in  an  hour  of  dread, 
Were  driven  from  their  sacred  lands  by  envious,  vile,  ungodly  bands. 
Who  whipping  and  plundering. 
Blaspheming  and  thundering. 
Wide  scattered  our  families ;  oh  shame !  but  'tis  true, 
Dazed,  pleading  and  crying, 
'  Little  children  were  flying, 

From  men  who  loud  boasted  of  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

The  journey  was  an  arduous  one,  for  all  the  powers  of  hell,    . 
Were  lent  to  hinder  Zion's  Camp  and  scourge  and  storm  befell 
The  men  who  lived  but  to  fulfill, — "Ye  yet  shall  stand  on  Zion's  hill 
With  Joseph  victorious 
In  the  temple  so  glorious. 
With  the  King  who  shall  come  t6  redeem  and  renew ; 
Singing  song  everlasting, 
All  your  sorrows  out-casting. 
In  the  land  of  His  favor,  and  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

PART  III — THE  BATTALION. 

"We  can't  forget  the  long  ago  when  life  and  love  were  young. 
When  blest  Nauvoo,  the  beautiful,  her  glad  hosannas  rung. 
Wherein  the  temple  reared  its  spire — the  temple  filled  with  heavenly 
fire; 

Look!  surely  we're  dreaming, 
Their  bayonets  are  gleaming. 
Oh !  Father  in  heaven  thy  saints  they  pursue, 

The  old  hatred  revealing. 
There's  no  use  in  appealing  ' 
Though  our  fathers  have  bled  for  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

Once  more  we're  banished  from  our  homes  to  go  we  know  not  where — 
To  wander  in  the  wilderness  and  brave  the  savage  there ; 
To  face  a  winter  bleak  and  cold,  with  tender  babes,  our  sick  and  old. 
Ah!  a  horseman  is  running, 
A  soldier  is  coming, 
Men  gather  in  council ,  our  wives  gather  too ; 
Our  country  is  calling! 
The  way  is  appalling 
But  we'll  follow  the  stars  on  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

The  bugle  sounds !  One  last  fond  look.  Good-bye,  dear  friends,  good-bye ; 
The  men  advance  with  martial  tread,  the  children  hover  nigh, 
For  we  must  march  to  Santa  Fe,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  away ; 
When  lo,  through  the  clearing 
Brother  Brigham  is  nearing — 
"Cheer  up,  my  brave  boys,  be  faithful  and  true! 

Our  God  shall  strong-arm  you 
Not  a  bullet  shall  harm  you 
While  you  go  to  defend  our  own  red,  white  and  blue." 
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The  horrors  of  that  unknown  way,  ah,  none  can  ever  know, 

Save  those  ^^ho  pressed  the  burning  sands  and  ploughed  the  frozen 

snow. 
And  felt  gaunt  hunger's  gnawing  pain  or  falling  died  upon  the  plain. 
Well,  all  roads  have  an  ending, 
How  the  poor  things  are  bending. 
They  are  roped  to  the  wagons  they  have  had  to  pull  through ! 
Weak,  limping  and  battered, 
All  starving  and  tattered. 
But  they  carry  their  banner,  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

The  war  was  all  over.    But  they'd  answered  the  call ; 
For  God  and  their  country,  had  sacrificed  all ; 

And  His  own  words  He  will  fulfill — Ye  soon  shall  stand  on  Zion's  hill 
With  your  comrades  victorious. 
In  His  presence  most  glorious, 
Who  shall  stretch  forth  His  hands  and  say  unto  you, 
"I  will  crown  you  with  glory 
And  will  tell  you  the  story 
Of  your  Kingdom  celestial  where  all  shall  be  new." 

ANCIENT  TEMPLES. 

Susa  Young  Gates. 

All  blessings  must  be  striven  for,  own   molten   jewelry,   and   Aaron, 

sacrificed  for,  while  evil  things  sit  his  brother,  future  High  Priest  of 

by  the  door  and  only  wait  an  op-  the  Tabernacle,  quiescent,  and  un- 

portunity  to  rush  in.  able  to  prevent  the  terrible  distor- 

Such  reflections  enter  the  mind  tion  of  Divine  Temple  worship- 
when  the  history  of  the  building  of  when  Moses  beheld  all  this  he  was 
the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  is  well-nigh  broken-hearted.  He 
studied.  While  Moses  was  in  the  broke  the  precious  Tables,  and 
Mount  receiving  minute  directions  seized  a  sword  and  called  on  those 
for  the  erection  of  a  sacred  place  of  who  would  be  on  the  Lord's  side  to 
worship  for  the  children  of  Israel,  follow  him;  and  thus  about  three 
the  forces  of  evil,  which  always  re-  thousand  men  were  slain  on  that 
sent  Temple  building  with  bitterest  dreadful  day.  The  sons  of  Levi, 
vehernence,  inspired  the  camp-fol-  whp  were  the  only  ones  to  accept 
lowers,  and  those  who  had  inter-  the  invitation  of  Moses  on  that  oc- 
married  with  Egyptian  and  other  casion,  were  chosen  of  the  Lord  to 
pagan  tribes,  to  get  up  a  ritual  and  be  everlasting  priests  in  His  holy 
ceremonials  similar  to  those  which  house;  for  He  had  proved  them  in 
these  poor  Hebrew  slaves  had  wit-  a  most  trying  time,  and  they  had 
nessed  for  centuries  in  the  courts  nobly  responded  to  His  call, 
of  the  Pharaohs.  When  Moses  came  And  then,  after  the  people  were 
down  and  beheld  the  naked  men  scourged,  shriven,  and  forgiven,: 
and  women  screaming  and  dancing,  once  again  Moses  returned  to  them, 
circling  about  the  golden  image  .  with  sacred  directions  for  the  ercc- 
which  had  been  made  from  their  tion  of  a  movable  House  of  God. 
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The  people  had  shown  that  uni- 
versal trait  of  human  nature — will- 
ingness to  give  up  their  choicest 
treasures  in  sacrifice  to  a  supreme 
power,  when  they  flung  their  gold 
and  jewels  at  the  feet  of  Aaron, 
with  which  to  fashion  and  decorate 
the  golden  calf.  Again  they  ap- 
proached Moses,  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  their  time,  strength, 
and  treasures,  even  to  the  utmost 
limit,  that  he  might  erect  for  them 
a  visible,  tangible  dwelling  place 
for  the  dwelling  of  the  God  of  Is- 
rael. So  repentant  were  the  people 
and  so  generous  that  Moses  had 
finally  to  restrain  them  from  giving. 

The  Tabernacle  in  the  wilder- 
ness was  a  magnificent  structure. 
It  was  strong  without  and  re- 
splendent within.  Read  carefully 
the  25th,  26th  and  27th  chapters  of 
Exodus,  and  picture  in  your  mind 
that  splendid  Temple  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

In  this  sacred  place  was  to  be  of- 
fered daily  various  sacrifices  for 
the  people.  And  once  every  year, 
the  great  high  priest  was  to  enter 
the  holy  of  holies  and  there  offer 
the  paschal  lamb.  Here  was  set 
before  the  people  a  continuous  pro- 
totype of  their  future  crucified  Re- 
deemer. But  with  eyes  they  saw 
not,  and  with  ears  they  heard  not. 

Moses  set  the  Twelve  tribes 
around  the  Tabernacle,  that  the 
tent  of  each  Prince  might  face  the 
sacred  building,  the  House  of  God ; 
and  behind  the  Prince  stretched  flie 
tents  of  the  balance  of  his  tribe, 
each  in  his  appointed  place  and 
time.  Thus  their  eyes  could  receive 
a  daily  reminder  of  an  ever-pres- 
ent God,  and  their  ears  be  daily 
saluted  with  visible  and  audible 
tokens  of  a  watchful  Deity.  But 
after  all,  that  was  only  the  shell,  a 
bright  and  jewelled  shelt,  which 
contained  within  its  heart  the  pith. 


the  marrow  and  kernel  of  salva- 
tion. This  kernel  was,  and  ever  i<, 
the  one  Supreme  Sacrifice  made  by 
our  Lord  and  Savior  for  us  and  all 
of  God's  children.  The  effect  of 
the  great  Sacrifice  was  to  reach  not 
alone  the  handful  of  Hebrews  who 
wandered  for  forty  years  in  a  strip 
of  country  not  as  big  as  the  State 
of  Utah,  but  to  every  son  and 
daughter  of  Adam.  Of  what  avail 
would  that  sacrifice  be  to  the  vast 
multitudes  who  have  never  heard 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  while 
they  dwelt  in  mortality.  What 
avail  would  a  resurrection  be  to 
these,  if  they  were  immediately  to 
be  thrust  down  to  hell  or  condem- 
nation after  their  resurrection? 
And  what  else  could  happen  if  they 
had  not  accepted  the  Gospel  in  this 
life?  How  could  they  accept  it,  if 
they  had  never  heard  it  ?  A  Savior 
that  would  arrange  salvation  for 
a  minute  moiety  of  His  children 
would  be  inconceivable  as  a  just 
God.  And  yet,  how  else  can  you 
interpret  a  form  of  religion  which 
has  no  scheme  to  redeem  the  dead  ? 

The  ceremonials  and  functions  of 
Solomon's  Temple  were  almost  ex- 
act duplicates  of  those  instituted  by 
Moses  for  the  Tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness;  so  that  an  examination 
into  some  of  these  ceremonials  will 
form  an  interesting  study. 

We  will  not  consider  the  involved 
and  intricate  sacrificial  ceremonies, 
for  they  all  deal  with  the  final  Sac- 
rifice of  Christ,  and  every  Christian 
religion  accepts  their  power  and 
significance.  But,  there  are  some 
curious  features  of  the  priestly 
clothing  and  the  Temple  rituals 
which  are  not  often  referred  to, 
much  less  understood.  Indeed,  we 
may  well  assume  that  the  most  sa- 
cred rituals  were  never  written  nor 
communicated,  except  by  word  of 
mouth  to  the  ordained  priests  who 
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had  the  right  to  receive  of  their  ful- 
ness. 

The  clothing  of  the  priests,  their 
washings  and  anointings  are  set 
forth  with  more  or  less  plainness 
in  Leviticus.  The  rich  outer  robes 
of  the  priests  must  have  been  a 
source  of  infinite  gratification  to 
that  child-like,  oriental  people,  who 
loved  gorgeous  display.  For  the 
people  to  see  their  chosen  officials 
clothed  as  gorgeously  as  were  the 
priests  of  the  Egyptian  god  On 
(except  that  the  Hebrew  priest  was 
eminently  chaste  in  all  his  appoint- 
ments), must  have  pleased  the  col- 
or-loving Hebrews.  While  the 
women,  who  had  g^ven  up  their 
prized  jewels,  borrov>ed  from  their 
Egyptian  mistresses,  (can  you  not 
see  the  wherefore  of  that  singular 
piece  of  behavior,  in  the  light  of 
these  subsequent  events?)  These 
women  must  have  rejoiced  to  be- 
hold thieir  Levite  representatives 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen. 
Finer  even  than  the  joy  of  being 
exquisitely  clothed  yourself,  is  the 
joy  of  seeing  your  beloved  idol, 
whether  that  idol  be  child,  husband, 
wife,  priest'  or  wooden  image, 
clothed  and  bedecked  in  jewels  and 
gorgeous  raiment. 

The  description  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  this  priestly  vesture  is  daz- 
zling to  the  modern  mind,  habitu- 
ated to  the  simplicity  of  Puritan 
traditions.  But  it  was  comforting 
to  the  poor  Israelite,  who  thus  saw 
his  future  ideals  made  a  present  re- 
ality, in  part  at  least.  And  with  all 
the  stately  grandeur  of  that  outer 
vestment,  read  what  is  said  of  the 
inner  clothing,  as  stated  in  Exodus 
and  Leviticus.  Note  the  beauty  of 
the  outer  garments^  which  were 
richly  embroidered  purple  and  blue 
and-  scarlet,  with  pomegranates* 
traced  in  real  golden  threads  upon 
the  hems,  and  golden  bells  hanging 


from  the  hem  to  tinkle  a  warning 
to  all  without  the  Tabernacle.  After 
describing  the  gorgeous  breastplate, 
with  treasured  jewels  upon  its  in- 
tricate and  beautiful  design,  enclos- 
ing within  its  form  the  most  sacred 
of  all  their  holy  treasures,  the  mys- 
terious Urim  and  Thummim; 
Moses  says : 

"And  thou  shalt  embroider  the  coat  of 
fine  linen  and  thou  shalt  make  the  miter 
of  fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt  make 
the  girdle  of  needlework.  And  for 
Aaron's  sons  thou  shalt  make  coats,  and 
thou  shah  make  for  them  girdles,  and 
bonnets  shalt  thou  make  for  them,  for 
glory  and  for  beauty." 

There  were  two  purposes,  then, 
connected  with  their  clothing;  one 
was  for  beauty,  to  charm  and  grati- 
fy the  beauty-loving  eyes  of  the  ori- 
entals, and  the  other  was  for 
-glory." 

Moses  records  in  Leviticus  how 
he  "brought  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
and  washed  them  with  water.  And 
he  put  upto  them  the  coat,  and 
girded  him  with  the  girdle,  and 
clothed  him  withnhe  robe,  and  put 
the  ephod  upon  him,  and  he  girded 
him  with  the  curious -girdle  of  the 
ephod.  and  bound  it  unto  there- 
with." Again,  "And  he  poured  of 
the  anointing  oil  upon  his  (Aaron's) 
head,  and  anointed  him  to  sanctify 
him.  And  Moses  brought  Aaron's 
sons  and  put  coats  upon  them  and 
girded  them  with  girdles,  and  put 
bonnets  upon  them;  as  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses." 

Within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
enclosure  of  the  Tabernacle  were 
two  specific  sanctuaries.  The  first 
one  was  just  within  the  outer  v^il,' 
and  was  called  the  Holy  Place. 
Here  were  the  sacred  candlesticks, 
the  tables  of  shew-bread,  and  the 
altar  for  incense.  Everything  cbn- 
nected  therewith,  its  measurement, 
functions    and     ceremonies,    w^re^ 
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symbols  of  the  most  involved  and 
mystic  character.  Yet,  doubtless, 
they  were  simple  and  easy  to  under- 
stand, if  but  the  explanation  were 
given.  There  were  curtains,  richly 
embroidered,  which  hung  over  the 
entrance  of  the  Tabernacle;  and 
just  without  stood  the  "brazen  sea^' 
— that  is,  this  sea  so  stood  in  the 
Temple  courts  built- afterwards  by 
Solomon.  But  in  the  Tabernacle 
the  altar,  the  shew-bread,  and  the 
candlesticks  were  the  sole  furnish- 
,  ings  of  this  first  sanctuary.  Then, 
over  the  center  space  of  the  en- 
closure hung  a  marvelous  veil.  This 
veil,  the  Veil  of  the  Temple,  is  de- 
scribed very  briefly  by  Moses,  as  if 
there  were  something  peculiarly 
sacred  about  its  dimensions  and 
structure.  He  says,  in  Ex.  Ch. 
26;  Ver.  31:  "And  thou  shalt 
make  a  veil  of  blue,  and  pur- 
ple, and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen  of  cunning  work ;  with 
cherubims  shall  it  be  made.  "The 
inference  is  here  given  that  there 
were  two  curtains,  one  of  heavy 
weave  and  magnificent  workman- 
ship to  hang  outside  the  fine-twined 
linen  one,  "of  curious  or  cunning 
workmanship."  This  veil  is  to  be 
lifted  but  once  every  year,  on  the 
solemn  Day  of  Atonement,  preced- 
ing their  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles, 
when  the  great  High  Priest  enters 
its  solemn  precincts  to  oflFer  the 
yearly  ritual  of  remembrance  and 
covenant  for  the  whole  people.  Only 
two  references  to  the  workmanship 
and  structure  of  this  veil  are  given ; 
one  in  the  26th  chapter  and  the 
other  in  the  36th  chapter  of  Leviti- 
cus. While  every  other  detail  of 
this  wondrous  Tabernacle  is  given 
with  reiterated  fulness,  in  the  three 
Books  of  Moses. 

It  is  said,  that  with  the  law  of 
carnal  commandments  there  went 
only  the  Aaronic  priesthood. 


There  remains  one  other  inter- 
esting feature  of  this  Tabernacle 
history ;  or  rather,  of  the  later  ritu- 
als of  the  Temple  erected  by  Solo- 
mon :  the  mysterious  sea  of  brass  or 
bronze. 

This  sea  was  not  used  for  wash- 
ing the  sacrifices,  nor  was  it  an  oi'^ 
dinary  bath,  for  there  were  lavers 
set  beside  it  for  these  purposes. 
The  description  given  of  it 
in  n  Chron.  Ch.  5:  Ver.  2-7 
is  very  interesting.  It  reads 
"Also  he  made  a  molten  sea  of  ten 
cubits,  from  brim  to  brim,  round 
and  five  cubits  the  height  thereof," 
etc.,  etc.  This  molton  sea,  resting 
upon  molten  oxen,  Was  very  skil- 
fully fashioned,  and  was  of  the 
most  sacred  character.  That  the 
translators  of  the  Bible,  in  all  the 
centuries,  have  lost  the  meaning  of 
baptism,  as  connected  with  this 
molten  sea  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ; 
for  the  Jews  have  long  lost  all- 
knowledge  of  the  significance  of 
their  most  sacrd  rituals,  except 
those  of  the  simplest  character.  The 
ordinary  baptisms  could  and  no 
doubt  were  at  times  performed  as 
John  performed  his,  in  any  run- 
ning stream  that  offered  sufficient 
depth.  But  the  sacred  baptisms  of 
the  priests  would  surely  be  per- 
formed only  under  the  direction  of 
the  great  High  Priest  who  was 
qualified  to  officiate  in  such  a  pro- 
foundly important  ceremony. 

We  have  thus  briefly  traced,  as. 
carefully  as  may  be,  the  jsacred  or- 
dinance work  of  the  Jews,  as  por- 
trayed in  their  own  writings ;  these 
references,  however,  are  subject, 
more  or  less,  to  the  ambiguity 
which  has  resulted  from  a  hundred 
various  translators  and  translations. 
Sufficient  is  left,  however,  to  give 
considerable  food  for  thought  and 
study. 


Or 
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Salt  Lake  City, 

June  7,  1908. 
My  Dear  Friend  Nellie: — 

Your  letter  was  very  welcome, 
and  it  is  certainly  gratifying  to  find 
you  so  interested  in  and  appreci- 
ative of  my  humble  efforts  to  ex- 
plain something  of  the  gospel. 

I  was  not  surprised  that  you 
asked  for  information  concerning 
salvation  for  the  dead,  as  that  sub- 
ject seems  to  mystify  many  people. 
Centuries  have  passed  since  this 
doctt-ine  was  taught,  but  it  was  no 
doubt  preached  and  its  ordinances 
practiced  in  the  Primitive  Church. 
The  Catholics,  I  believe,  pray  for 
their  dead  to  be  delivered  from  pur- 
gatory, which  probably  is  a  per- 
verted fragment  of  a  true  princi- 
ple, but  it  remained  for  Joseph 
Smith,  the  prophet,  to  make  the 
subject  plain. 

Perhaps  I  can  make  the  matter 
clearer  to  you  by  first  quoting 
from  your  own  letter,  "The  name 
of  Christ  is  essential  to  salvation." 
To  which  I  most  gladly  agree,  as 
already  admitted  in  a  previous  let- 
ter. I  must  remind  you,  also  that 
in  one  of  your  communications  you 
stated  that  millioiis,  nay  billions  of 
people  had  died  Wthout  hearing 
His  name;  that  itrillions  of  people 
live  today  who  have  not  heard  it, 
and  yet  no  one  can  obtain  entrance 
through  the  heavenly  gate  without 
this  keyword. 

Come  now,  Nellie,  you  say  that 
the  Supreme  Being  is  a  God  of  law 
and  order,  all-wise  and  all-power- 
ful, knowmg  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning; no  respecter  of  persons, 
entirely  consistent  and  making  no 
mistakes;  tell  me,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  those  spirits  who  have  died 


without    hearing    that  .  wondrous 
name? 

Oh !  you  say  you  are  not  quite 
sure  but  you  will  ask  your  minister 
for  his  views  on  the  subject. 

Don't  do  it,  Nellie.  I  am  sure 
you  cannot  get  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. Your  minister  would  spir- 
itualize the  Scriptures;  besides  he 
does  not  believe  that  God  has  spok- 
en in  our  day  throwing  light  on 
many  obscure  passages,  and  reveal- 
ing that  which  has  been  hidden; 
consequently  he  could  not  speak 
with  certainty.  He  perhaps  would 
tell  you  that  some  were  ordained 
to  everlasting  death  and  some  to 
everlasting  life  and  you  would  be 
just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  you 
were  before  you  put  the  question. 

But  we  will  take  for  our  text, 
"This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in 
paradise."  Where  is  paradise  ?  Not 
the  place  where  God  dwells,  for 
did  not  Christ  say  unto  Mary  in 
the  garden :  "Touch  me  not,  for  I 
am  not  yet  ascended  unto  the  Fath- 
er?" But  wherever  He  went  we 
may  be  sure  His  going  was  for  a 
purpose.  John  tells  us  in  the  5th 
chapter  and  25th  verse:  "Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is 
coming  and  now  is  when  the  dead 
shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live." 
According  to  Christ's  own  words — 
Luke  4:  18  to  21— He  believed 
that  He  should  preach  deliverance 
to  the  captive  and  that  He  did  this 
is  made  plain  by  Peter  in  his  first 
epistle,  third  chapter,  19th  and  20th 
verses : 

"By  which  also  He  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison 
which  sometimes  were  disobedient 
when  once  the  long    suffering    of 
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God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah 
while  the  ark  was  a  preparing" 
So  you  see  that  the  God  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  worship  is  broad  and 
just,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  and 
His  mercy  endureth  forever;  He 
neither  forgets  nor  neglects  any  of 
His  children,  and  His  love  will 
reach  them  wherever  they  may  be 
— living  or  dead. 

The  gospel  teaches  that  Para- 
dise is  a  place  for  departed  spirits, 
good  or  bad,  whither  we  all  go 
when  we  leave  this  stage  of  ex- 
istence, where  the  good  will  be  at 
peace  and  the  wicked  may  be  pun- 
ished for  their  sins,  but  all  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  gos- 
pel and  will  have  their  agency 
there  as  they  have  hert,  and  had 
before  we  came  here,  consequently 
they  may  accept  or  reject  the  prin- 
ciples of  salvation;  if  they  reject 
them  they  must  meet  the  conse- 
quences. 

"Fpr  this  cause  was  the  gospel 
preached  also  to  them  that  are 
dead,  that  they  might  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  live 
according  to  God  in  the  spirit." — 
IJPeter,  1st  chapter,  6th  verse. 
This  work  for  the  dead  explains 
.  the  passage  in  Malachi,  4th  chapter, 
,  5th  and  6th  verses :  **Behold  I  will 
send  you  Elijah  the  prophet,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  great  and 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,  and  he 
.  shall  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children  and  the  hearts  of 
the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I 
come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a 
curse.*' 

Now,  Nellie,  we  declare  to  you 
that  Elijah  did  come  and  restore 
the  keys  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  mankind  cannot  receive 
a  full  and  complete  salvation  with- 
out a  reunion  of  the  family  ties — 
that  is  the  children  cannot  be  per- 
fect without  the  fathers  npi;  the  , 
fathers  without  the  children. 


You  may  imagine  the  pleasure 
with  which  the  Saints  enter  into  our 
holy  Temples  to  perform  the  ordi- 
nance work  for  their  deao. 

What  ordinances?  Why,  the 
same  sacred  rites  that  we  do  for 
ourselves.  I  feel  that  you  wUl  say, 
"How  very  strange.  No,  not  at  all. 
God,  you  say,  is  a  God  of  law  and 
order,  therefore  what  He  has  or- 
dained for  one  must  be  necessary 
for  another.    Hard  to  understand? 

Well,  you  see,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  ordinance    of     baptism 
and  other  rites,  believing  that  our. 
ancestors — say  out  grand    parents 
and  great  grandparents  who  passed 
away  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
pure  gospel  of  Christ  having  heard 
and  accepted  it  in  that  other  state,  a. 
person   may   do   exactly  the   same 
work  for  them  that  they  may  not  be 
deprived  of  blessings  because  they 
did  not  happen  to  live  in  a  gospel 
dispensation. 

Yes,  Nellie,  we  must  have  gene- 
alogical data :  where  and  when  our 
ancestors  were  born,  whose  children 
they  were,  when  they  died,  etc.  All 
things  must  be  done  in  order,  and 
the  world  is  helping  us  very  materi- 
ally in  this  genealogical  research, 
for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  diligently  searching  for  the 
records  and  graves  of  their  progen- 
itors, having  no  particular  purpose=- 

other  than  a  strong  desire  to  ac 

complish  this  thing ;  truly  "Go<^K 
works  in  a  mysterious  way  Hi-^3 
wonders  to  perform."  And  is  i^ 
not  reasonable  that  the  Father  w1l^:> 
sent  His  beloved  Son  to  do  a  vi-. 
carious  work  for  us  by  shedding^ 
His  precious  blood  that  we  miglit 
be  redeemed  from  the  fall  wouW 
also  provide  a  way  whereby  the 
dead  should  hear  the  Plan  of  Sal- 
vation, and  whereby  the  outward 
work  might  be  performed  that 
they  may  be  j^dged  as  if  they  had 
received  it  in  the  flesh? 
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Oh,  then    it     does     not    matter 

whether  we  accept'  the  gospel  in 

this  probation  or  not?    Oh,  yea  it 

docs  matter  a  very  great  deal.    Do 

not,  I  pray  you,  for  one  moment 

eirtertain  an  idea  of  that  kind ;  there 

is   3.  vast  difference  between  never 

having  heard  the  gospel  and  having 

hesird  it,  putting  off  the  day  of  ac- 

cef>tonce  or  ignoring  it  altogether. 

<jod  knows  the  hearts  of  all  and 

will  judge  accordingly. 

I— et  me  tell  you  something,  Nel- 
lie,    that    perhaps    you    have    not 
thoiaght  of — our  spirits  lived  before 
they  came  here,  and  were  looking 
an^ciously  for  the  time  when  they 
should  be  permitted  to  take  bodies 
and  learn  mortal  experiences  which 
would  aid  them    greatly    in    their 
eternal  advancement — yes,  we  be- 
lieved  in   everlasting   progression. 
Is   that  not  a  glorious  thought — 
something  to  learn  and  something 
to  strive  after  forever  and  ever? 
And  so  we  regard  this  life  as  a 
school  in  which  we  may  learn  the 
things  that  will  be  beneficial  to  us 
hereafter ;  therefore,  the  more  good 
we  acquire,  the  greater  our  intelli- 
gence, the  more  treasure  we  take 
with  us  when  we  pass  on.    Joseph 
Smith  taught  that  whatever  degree 
of  intelligence  we  attain  to  here  the 
greater   advantage   we   shall   have 
on  the  other  side ;  how  necessary  it 
is  then  that  we  be  diligent  and  keep 
up  with  our  class  lest  those  we  love 
niay  be  so  far  ahead  that  we  shall 
never  overtake  them. 


"Intelligence  is  the  glory  of 
God,"  Nellie,  and  intelligence  is  the 
crowjn  that  is  waiting  for  you  and 
me,  but  we  must  gain  it  ourselves 
it  will  never  adorn  our  brows  with- 
out self -effort.  How.  essential  that 
we  prize  our  spiritual  growth  first 
and  not  waste  time  and  talents  in 
running  after  the  foolish  and  vain 
things  of  the  world. 

"Love  not  the  world,  neither  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world.  If 
any  man  love  the  world  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him  for  the  lust 
of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life 
are  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the 
world ;  and  the  world  passeth  away 
and  the  lusts  thereof,  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for- 
ever."— I  John  2nd  chapter,  15th, 
16th  and  17th  verses.  And  so  you 
see,  Nellie,  that  even  the  future  is 
made  comparatively  plain  to  us. 
The  heaven  to  which  we  aspire  will 
be  a  grand  reunion  of  fathers,  moth- 
ers, husbands,  wives,  and  children, 
with  never-e;nding  lives,  free  from 
pain  and  death;  rejoicing  in  a  ca- 
pacity for  work — glorious  work  and 
everlasting  opportunities  until  all 
mysteries  shall  be  as  an  open  book 
and  mortals  have  attained  to  celes- 
tial perfection. 

Contrast  this  idea  of  heaven  if 
you  will  with  the  passing  one  of 
eternal  rest  without  aim  or  desire 
to  do  aught  but  sing  songs  and  wave 
palms  forever  and  ever  and  ever. 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

Ruth. 
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A  VACATION  FOR  SOMEONi:  ELSE. 

£.  £.  Huffaker, 


It  was  summer  time  and  the  only 
relief  from  the  heat  was  to  be  had 
in  the  shade  of  a  friendly  tree. 
Florence  Waverly  caressed  the  little 
mohair  suit,  patted  it  and  laid  it 
down  as  tenderly  as  if  it  had  been  a 
lovely  baby,  then  crossing  the 
room,  threw  her  arms  rapturously 
around  her  mother's  neck.  "YouVe 
the  dearest,  sweetest  and  best  moth- 
er in  the  world,"  he  exclaimed, 
"to  plan  such  a  grand  vacation  for 
mc  every  year — ^there's  a  kiss  and 
there's  another.  I  often  wonder 
why  God  guided  such  a  dear,  sweet 
woman  to  our  home  to  be  my  step- 
mother." Mrs.  Waverly  took  the 
sweet  face  between  her  hands  and 
replied :  "And  I  have  often  thanked 
God  for  blessing  me  with  such  a 
dear,  kind  stepdaughter.  You 
know,  Florence,  your  mother  and  I 
were  playmates.  We  played  house 
in  that  little,  old  forsaken  brick 
house,  where  the  swallows  built 
their  nests — just  across  the  street, 
and,"  musingly,  "when  I  remem- 
ber her  kind  sweet  nature  and 
laughing  eyes  and  then  look  at  you 
and  see  the  same  face,  I  want  to 
squeeze  you  until  you  beg  for 
mercy."  "But,  mamma,"  broke  in 
Florence,  "there  are  many  girls  at 
college  who  have  stepmothers  who 
actually  hate  to  go  home.  Mrs. 
Waverly  stroked  the  girl's  head  and 
for  a  moment  each  had  thoughts 
they  did  not  speak. 

There  are  plenty  of  women  to 
take  the  other  woman's  husband 
and  the  home  she  has  helped  make, 


but  too  few  want  to  really  love  the 
other  woman's  child.  This  is  real- 
ly the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
trouble.  Mrs.  Waverly  was  a  wom- 
an who  gave  back  to  the  world  more 
love  and  kindness  than  she  demand- 
ed of  it. 

"But  let  us  go  back  to  your  va- 
vation,  Florence.  Have  you 
thought  of  any  one  else  who  is  not 
so  fortunate  as  yourself  and  tried 
to  make  the  summer  glad  for 
them?"  "No,  mama;  I  have  been  so 
delighted,  so  entirely  carried  away 
with  the  thought  of  my  trip,  so 
busy  .talking  it  over  with  the  girls ; 
— I  have  been  too  selfish  to  think 
of  any  one  but  myself.  Perhaps 
you  can  help  me  to  plan  some- 
thing." 

"Think  it  over,  dear,  and  if  by 
morning  you  are  undecided,  I'll 
give  you  an  idea." 

Florence  went  into  the  little 
room  where  her  books  lay,  and 
piled  them  into  a  comer  of  the  shelf. 
"Good-bye,  dear  old  troublesome 
books,  now  stay  there  for  three 
long,  happy  months,  and  don't  move 
out  of  your  places."  Then  she 
closed  the  door  and  uttered  a  fer- 
vent prayer  to  her  Maker  to  g^ide 
her  to  those  who  needed  help  that 
she  might  make  their  summer  time 
happy. 

In  an  old  grey  building,  under 
the  shade  of  two  tall  trees,  fifty  lit- 
tle people  were  in  bed.  It  was  not 
late,  and  the  great  moon  looked  in 
through    the    open    window    and 
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talked  to  little  Gertie.  "I'll  do  it, 
dear  moon,  just  as  you  have  told 
me,"  and  sjie  knelt  on  her  bed  and 
prayed :  ".D^ar  God,  I'm  in  trouble. 
No  one  loves  me  I'm  so  ugly,  and 
the  scar  on  my  face  gets  redder 
But  there's  a  scar  in  my  heart,  God, 
that  nobody  can't  see.  Miss  Kent 
hates  me.  Won't  you  help  me  to 
love  everybody?  I  don't  want  to 
make  nobody  ever  feel  bad.  Amen." 
She  crept  from  her  bed  to  the  next 
one.  "I  heard  you  crying.  May. 
Don't  do  that." 

"You  said  nobody  loved  you, 
Gertie.  No  one  loves  me,  neither. 
Nobody  ever  did  love  me  only  papa 
and  mamma." 

"Oh,  yes,  May,  Gertie  loves  you 
with  all  her  heart.  And,"  stoutly, 
"next  time  Miss  Kent  'buses  you  I'll 
tp.ke  your  part,  no  matter  what  she 
does  to  me.  It  don't  matter  much 
what  they  do  to  me.  But  I'd  just 
like  to  know  why  poor  little  kid.^  Is 
always  hated.  They  don't  hate  rich 
kids.  There's  Mr.  Hyde.  He's 
rich,  and  his  little  girls  have  fine 
flowers  in  their  hats  and  fine 
dresses,  and  everybody  says,  'My, 
what  fine  children,'  and  if  you  and 
me'd  come  along  they'd  say,  'Get 
out  the  way,'  as  if  God  didn't  make 
the  road  for  everybody !" 

"I  didn't  know  you  knew  Mr. 
Hyde,"  said  May. 

"My,  he's  a  mean  man !  He  made 
pa  and  ma  both  cry  once — that  was 
just  'fore  pa  died, — 'cause  he  was 
sick  and  couldn't  move  out  of  the 
house,  an'  then,  when  ma  took  sick 
an'  the  sheriff  put  everything  out 
in  the  street,  an'  ma  went  to  Mrs. 
Roscoe's,  he  called  her  a  lot  of  bad 
names.  But  I'll  try  to  like  him  a 
little,  'cause  it's  so  bad  to  be  hated." 

"Well,"  put  in  Gertie,  "I  won't 
hate  him,  either,  but  Td  like  the 
best  kind  to  pull  his  hair.  I  think 
I'd  feel  better." 


The  moon  was  sliding  down  in 
the  west  when  the  two  little  outcasts 
dropped  to  sleep  in  each  other's 
arms.  The  sun  had  just  peeped 
through  the  blinds  when  Miss  Kent 
came  into  the  room  and  spied  the 
two  children  still  asleep.  She  looked 
at  Gertie's  empty  bed  and  then 
back  to  May's  and  suddenly,  grasp- 
ing May  by  the  arm,  dragged  her 
out. 

"How  dare  you,"  she  said,  "when 
it  has  been  forbidden." 

In  a  second  Gertie  leaped  up  in 
bed  and  onto  Miss  Kent's  back  and 
clutched  an  ,  ear  with  each  hand, 
setting  the  finger  nails  well  in.  "Let 
her  go !  Let  her  go !"  she  screamed. 
But  still  Miss  Kent  twisted  May 
around  by  the  arm.  "Take  that, 
then,"  said  Gertie,  grasping  her 
hair  and  pulling  off  her  switch  and 
lashing  it  round  her  face.-  Miss 
Kent  threw  May  angrily  aside  and 
dragged  Gertie  down,  attempting  to 
hold  her,  but  the  child,  fully  arous- 
ed, darted  into  a  corner  and  lift- 
ing a  warning  finger,  screamed, 
"You  know  May's  arm  ain't  well 
since  it  was  broke.  Some  time 
maybe  God  will  be  as  hard  on 
you  as  you  are  on  us.  You  ain't  no 
better  than  us — " 

By  this  time  Miss  Kent  had 
rushed  around  the  long  row  of  lit- 
tle bedsi  and  grabbed  the  child's 
shoulder.     "No   better   than   you! 

rii— " 

"No,  you  ain't  no  better  'cause 
you  don't  act  no  better,  nor  half  as 
good !" 

Miss  Kent  Was  bewildered. 

"Such  impudence.  Maggie !  Mag- 
gie!" she  called,  "take  this  child 
and  shut  her  in  the  closet." 

"What  do  I  care  for  the  closet, 
Miss  Kent.  Don't  you  know  that 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  dark?  And 
the  ghosts  ain't  ghosts  at  all.  It's 
only  you  or  Maggie  with  sheets  on. 
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I  found  that  out  when  you  scared 
Kttle  Nora,  and  Pve  told  all  the 
children  how  you  make  ghosts,  an' 
— "  But  before  the  sentence  was 
finished,  Gertie  was  pushed  into  a 
dark,  musty  closet  and  the  door 
locked.  Miss  Kent  stood  ringing 
her  hands  and  crying,  "That  child 
will  kill  me.  She  will!  she  will! 
It's  her  raising,  that's  what  it  is, 
and  she's  too  big  to  make  much  dif- 
ference now.  A  girl  ten  years  old 
is  past  reforming.  Aunt  Kate  al- 
ways said  so,  and  she  knows." 

She  was  still  ringing  her  hands 
when  one  of  the  girls  entered  and 
informed  her  that  a  visitor  was 
waiting  to  see  her.  She  hurriedly 
replaced  her  switch  and  went  down 
stairs  to  find  Florence  Waverly 
waiting  for  her. 

Poor  little  Gertie  in  her  dark  cor- 
ner could  hear  the  conversation  in- 
distinctly. "Oh,  she  wants  a  little 
girl  to  go  home  with  her  and  stay 
all  summer,  she  said  so.  But  it 
won't  be  me.  What's  that  she's 
saying?  She  wants  the  gfirl  that 
gives  the  most  trouble  and  is  most 
in  the  way.  My !  it  might  be  me.  I 
wish  it  could  be  little  May.  My, 
what's  that  Miss  Kent  is  saying? 
It  sounded  like  me  she  was  talking 
about." 

Presently  the  door  of  the  dark 
closet  opened  and  Miss  Kent  drew 
Gertie  out.  "She  has  been  very 
naughty  and  disobedient,  and  is  not 
exactly  presentable.  But  if  you  in- 
sist, I  will  get  her  ready." 

Florence  took  the  little  hand  in 
her  own.  "Would  you  like  to  go 
home  with  me,  dear,  and  stay  all 
summer?"  Gertie  wondered  after- 
ward why  she  only  said,  "Yes, 
mam." 

"Of  course  if  you  can't  get  along 
with  her,  why  you'll  have  to  bring 
her  back,"  were  Miss  Kent's  fare- 
well words. 

Somehow  the  world  looked  larg- 


er than  Gerti^  had  ever  dreamed  it 
was.  The  trees  were  greener,  there 
were  more  flowers  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence drove  the  grandest  horse  in 
the  whole  wide  world;  Gertie  was 
sure  of  it.  And  then  the  farm! 
Why  there  were  pigeons  and  chick- 
ens ;  on  the  creek,  ducks  and  geese 
were  swimming,  and  then  the  house 
— what  a  beautiful  cool  place  it  was, 
with  Howers  and  trees  all  around. 
Just  then  Mrs.  Waverly  came  out. 
"Mamma,  I  have,  brought  vou  a 
sweet  little  girl  to  live  with  you 
this  summer  and  she  is  to  be  your 
own  while  I  am  away."  And  then 
something  happened  that  almost 
frightened  Gertie — she  felt  some 
one's  arm  go  around  her  and  some 
one  kissed  her  on  the  cheek  and 
patted  her  on  the  shoulder.  Surely 
this  was  heaven. 

After  breakfast  she  found  herself 
exploring  the  orchard  and  garden 
and  berry  patch.  Yes,  this  was 
heaven;  she  was  sure  of  it.  Miss 
Florence  was  the  angel  who 
brought  her  here,  and  Fido  was  her 
protector. 

That  evening  Florence  and  Mrs. 
Waverly  sat  on  the  veranda  plan- 
ning some  aprons  for  everyday 
wear  and  something  prettier  for 
best  for  the  little  stranger. 

Had  the  people  of  Martinville 
been  living  the  lives  of  true  Chris- 
tians there  would  not  have  been  so 
many  poor,  overworked  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  who  labored  early 
and  late  for  a  mere  existence,  while 
the  rich  man  in  the  big  house  fat- 
tened himself  on  the  labors  of  the 
poor  and  unprotected.  It  was  not 
that  Gertie's  father  had  been  a 
dnmkard  or  a  loafer  that  his  child 
had  been  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  an  orphan's  home.  It  was  the 
result  of  long  hours  of  hard  labor 
for  wages  that  barely  allowed  a 
mere  existence.  The  product  of  his 
labor  was  diverted  to  the  use  of 
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those  already  rich.  So  when  sick- 
ness overtook  him,  his  wife  and 
family  were  left  to  the  mercies  of 
a  cold  world. 

Florence  Waverly  and  her  life- 
long neighbor  and  companion,  Le- 
tiora  Crawford,  sat  up  later  than 
usual  arranging  picnic,  books,  etc., 
for  their  trip  to  the  Yellowstone, 
Suddenly  the  patter  of  little  bare 
feet  was  heard  behind  them  and  a 
little,  tear-stained  face  was  hid- 
den in  Florence's  lap.  "Please  Miss 
Florence,  can  I  go  to  the  Home  to- 
morrow? I  forgot  to  kiss  little 
May  good-bye,  and  she  ain't  got 
many  friends,  an'  I'd  like  to  go 
back  jyst  long  enough  to  kiss 
her  and  tell  her  to  never 
mind  if  Miss  Kent  tries  to 
scare  her."  Florence  lifted  the 
child  into  her  arms  and  with  the 
assurance  that  her  request  would 
be  granted,  tucked  her  back  into 
bed. 

In  the  morning  there  were  good- 
byes, handshaking  and  kisses  and 
away  rattled  the  coach  with  its  load 
for  Yellowstone.  Then  Mrs.  Wa- 
verly turned  to  Gertie.  "So  you 
would  like  to  go  back  to  the  home 
for  a  little  while?  Shall  we  go  up 
town  and  get  you  a  nice  hat  and 
dress  and  stop  on  the  way  back?" 

"I'd  be  so  glad  and  try  to  be  so 
good'  for  the  new  things, — but  I 
wouldn't  like  little  May  to  see  [em. 
She  has  never  had  any  pretty  things 
of  her  own,  and  some  little  girls 
feel  bad  when  others  have  things 
and  they  don't.  Maybe  May 
wouldn't,  but  Td  rather  not  let  her 
see  'em." 

"You're  a  sweet,  true-hearted 
child,  Gertie.  That  is  the  way  we 
should  all  feel.  Do  you  think  May 
would  like  to  go  to  town  and  buy 
a  new  hat  and  dre^s,  too?"  Gertie 
clapped  her  hands  in  delight.  "O, 
Mrs.  Waverly,  May  would  be  so 


glad.    She'd  most  go  crazy.    O,  can 
she  go— can  she  go?'' 

That  afternoon  May  was  taken 
to  town  and  out  to  the  farmf. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  tasks 
a  little  child  can  do  when  directed 
by  love  and  true  interest..  Mrs. 
Waverly  had  only  to  say,  "The 
currants  are  ready  to  pick,"  and 
Gertie  and  May  would  toil  away 
until  their  little  buckets  were  filled. 
The  eggs  were  always  gathered.  It 
was  a  sly  old  hen  indeed  that  could 
hide  a  nest  away  from  those  bright 
eyes.  And  what  a  fine  playhbuse 
was  built  under  the  shade  of  the 
old  locust  tree  out  by  the  bam. 

Mrs.  Waverly  sat  on  the  front 
porch  quietly  sewing  the  buttons  on 
some  little  pink  aprons.  "I  declare 
it  is  warm  in  the  sun,"  said  her 
husband,  wiping  the  sweat  from  his 
brow  as  he  pushed  a  chair  farther 
into  the  shade  of  the  vines.  "I  tell 
you,  Kate,  it  was  a  happy  thought 
to  bring  those  little  girls  here.  You 
should  see  the  little  playhouse  they 
have  out  there.  Want  to  go  out 
there  and  play  visiting,  /like  we 
used  to  years  ago  with  Florence 
under  the  same  old  friendly  tree?" 

Mrs.  Waverly  laid  the  work  on 
her  chair  and  they  walked  out  to  the 
tree. 

"I'll  tell  you,  May,  they're  good 
grand  folks  and  when  I  am  a  big 
lady  and  Mrs.  Waverly  needs  some- 
body to  help  her  I  am  coming  and 
say,  "Here,  Mrs.  Waverly,  is  the 
little  Gertie  you  was  good  to  once. 
I've  come  to  help  you.'"  "And," 
put  in  May,  "I'll  come  and  say,  'Mr. 
Waverly,  I've  come  to  tell  you  I'm 
glad  you  put  your  hand  on  my  head 
that  day  and  called  me  your  little 
girl.  My.  wouldn't  it  be  grand  to 
be  his  little  girl  for  true !  But  I'd 
feel  bad  if  you  wasn't  his  little  girl, 
too,  Gertie." 

The  husband  and  wife  looked  at 
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each  other.  "This  is  eavesdrop- 
ping/' he  said,  with  a  lump  in  his 
throat  "Let's  go  back  to  the 
porch  and  go  visiting  another  day." 
They  turned  and  walked  silently 
back. 

"I  .will  not  ask  you  to  say  it, 
Kate,"  he  finally  said,  taking  his 
wife's  hand,  "but  I  would  be  a  hap- 
py man  if  you  would !" 

"I  have  been  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity," she  answered,  stroking 
the  hand  that  had  led  her  through 
life  for  twenty,  sweet  happy  years. 
"And  since  you  a\c  willing,  we  will 
call  the  matter  settled." 

"Yes,  they  shall  stay  here,  Kate," 
and  Mr.  Waverly  looked  away  to 
the  mountains,  thinking  of  the  un- 
evenly divided  world.  He  had 
known  May's  father  years  ago, 
when  he  used  the  drill  under  the 
ground,  in  the  darkness  all  day  and 
all  for  a  mere  existence.  He  little 
thought  then  that  sickness  and  trou- 
ble would  break  down  so  strong 
and  friendly  a  man. 

Mrs.  Waverly  turned  and  placed 
a  caressing  hand  on  her  husband's 
head.  "How  shall  we  begin  with 
these  girls,  John?  Have  you  been 
thinking  about  it?"  "Exactly  as  if 
they  were  our  own,"  he  replied.  "By 
giving  them  love  and  help  and  com- 
fort— these  are  the  things  they  need  . 
now  and  these  are  the  things  they 
will  give  back  to  us." 


"Yes,  dear.  I  should  like  to  do 
as  I  have  done  with  Florence  and 
the  others.  It  may  be  a  little  hard 
on  your  pocket-book,  but  I  know 
you  will  not  mind  that." 

"That  is  just  what  my  big,  broad 
pocket-book  is  for,"  he  replied. 
"And  I  hope  God  will  never  allow 
me  to  become  narrow  when  it  domes 
to  the  little  folks."  ' 

Just  as  he  spoke  a  carriage 
drawn  by  two  fiery  black  horses 
stopped  at  the  g^te,  and  an  old 
neighbor  alighted.  He  seated  him- 
self on  the  porch  beside  them  and 
beg^n:  "So  you  have  taken  the 
girls  for  the  summer  have  you, 
John  ?  Isn't  that  rather  hard  on  the 
women  folks?" 

"If  you  could  see  the  little  tots 
playing  house,  Henry,  'twould  do 
you  good.  Don't  you  remember 
when  you  and  Alice  and  Kate  and 
I  used  to  make  mud  pies  under  that 
old  tree?  Well,  this  just  Lrings  it 
all  back.  Come  with  me!  Walk 
quietly  or  we  may  spbil  our  visit." 

"It  just  makes  me  glad,"  May 
was  saying.  "I  wish  all  the  boys 
and  girls  could  come  out  for  a  day." 
"Or  a  week,"  put  in  Gertie. 

"There,  Henry,  there's  a  hint. 
We  boys  have  not  lost  all  our  wits 
have  we  ?  Let  us  tell  Kate  and  Alice. 
They  used  to  be  good  to  help  us  out 
in  such  things.  What  do  you  say?" 
[to  be  continued.] 
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MENU  FOR  SOCIABLES. 

Cherries. 

Cream-Cheese  and  Nut  Sandwiches. 

Egg  and  Meat  Salad. 

Sliced   Salmon   in   Mould. 

Orange  Jelly  with  Halved  Apricots. 

Whipped  Cream. 

-   -     Margncrettes. 

Peach  Cup. 

Candy. 

RECIPES. 

CKEAM  CHEESE  AND  NUT  SANDWICHES. 

Any  good,  soft  cream  cheese  that  will 
mash  with  a  spoon  to  a  smooth  con- 
sistency. Spread  on  thin  slices  of  but- 
tered bread.  Sprinkle  chopped  pecans  or 
walnuts  on  one  slice  and  place  another 
over  it. 

EGG  AND   MEAT   SALAD. 

5  hard  boiled  eggs. 

1  pint  cold  meat  of  any  kind. 

i  medium  sized  cabbage. 

Chop  each  ingredient  Sne,  separately. 
Put  together  and  season  well  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  celery  salt.  Mix  thoroughly 
with  enough  salad  dressing  to  moisten. 

stalmon  in  mould. 

1  can  salmon,  or  an  equal  amount  of 
cold  cooked  salmpn. 

4  eggs  beaten  light.- 

4  tablespoons  melted  butter. 

i  cup  fine  cracker  crumbs. 

Season  with  salt,  a  little  cayenne,  juice 
of  one-half  lemon,  and  a  little  grated 
.  peel.  Drain  the  salmon  free  from  oil. 
Pick  free  from  bOnes.  Rub  smooth  and 
work  in  the  butter.  3eat.the  crumbs 
into  the  egp ;.  add  seasoning  and  sal- 
mon. Put  into  a  buttered  can  and  boil 
one  hour.     Slice  when  cold. 

MAR^UERETTES. 

Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs.  Add 
enough  sifted  powdered  sugar  to  make 
it  stiff  enough  to  spread.  Add  one- 
half  cup  raisins  chopped  fine  and  three- 
fotirths  <cup  chopped  walnuts.  Stir  into 
the  egg  and  flavor  with  one-half  tea- 
spoon vanilla.  Spread  on  crackers  or 
wafers  and  dry  in  the  oven. 


ORANGE   jelly. 

1  large  cup  orange  juice. 

2  lemons,  juice,  and  grated  peel  of  one. 
2  cups  sugar. 

1  package  gelatin  soaked  in  one  pint 
warm  water. 

1  pint  boiling  water. 

Stir  sugar;  fruit  juice,  peel  and  soaked 
gelatin  together.  Pour  on  the  boiling 
water  and  stir  until  perfectly  dissolved. 
Strain  through  a  cheese  cloth  and  put 
into  mould  wet  in  cold  water.  Serves 
twelve  people.  Halve  apricots,remove  the 
seeds,  put  in  place  of  the  seeds  some 
blanched  almonds,  and  arrange  them 
around  the  base  of  the  jelly.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream. 

PEACH   CUP. 

Weigh  ten  pounds  of  juicy  peaches. 
Peel,  cut  in  slices,  and  put  in  layers  with 
sugar.  Use  one  pound  of  sugar.  Let 
stand  two  hours.  Add  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  strain  through  cheese  cloth, 
pressing  out  all  the  juice.  Add  a  pint 
of  strawberries,  in  slices,  or  raspberries, 
and  a  few  sprigs  of  bruised  mint.  Pour 
this  on  to  a  pint  of  cracked  ice.  Makes 
a  gallon. 

-^VNDY. 

FONDANT. 

2  large  cups  sugar  (1  pound.) 

1  cup  boiling  water. 

i  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar. 

Cook  slowly  in  a  covered  saucepan  un- 
til a  little  on  a  spoon  in  cold  water  will 
form  a  soft  ball.  Pour  on  to  a  platter 
and  let  stand  until  luke  warm.  Stir 
with  a  spoon  until  the  mixture  is  white 
and  creamy.  Divide  in  portions  and 
flavor  with  vanilla,  lemon,  pineapple, 
banana,  or  any  desired  flavoring.  Use 
npt-meats  halved,  or  chopped  for  a  loaf, 
cocoanut,  dates,  figs  and  chocolate  for 
variety. 

*  TAFFY. 

2  cups  sugar. 

1  cup  boiling  water. 

1  level  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar. 

Boil  until  a  test  forms  a  hard,  brittle 
substance  in  cold  water.  Pour  onto  a 
platter  until  cool.  Stir  until  it  is  hard 
enough  to  stretch.  Do  not  twist  in 
stretching,  as  it  will  then  not  be  porous. 
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M.   I.   A.   CONVENTIONS,   1908. 

The  following  dates  have  been  set 
for  the  M.  I.  A.  Conventions.  In  case 
any  changes  are  desired,  the  stake  su- 
perintendents should  at  once  consult 
with  their  stake  presidency,  agree  up- 
on a  more  convenient  time,  and  notify 
the  General  Boards  Y.  L.  and  Y.  M. 
M.  I.  A. 

August  30th — Alpine,  Beaver,  Ban- 
nock, Emery,  Juab,  Malad,  Pocatello, 
San  Louis,  Hyrum,  St.  George,  Bear 
Lake. 

,  Sept.  6th — Taylor,   Cassia,  Granite, 
Teton,  Ensign,  Jordan,  Nebo,  Weber,'. 
Parowan,  North  Davis,  San  Juan,  Se- 
vier, Fremont,  Rigby. 

Sept.  13th — Alberta,  Liberty,  Star 
Valley,  South  Sanpete,  Wasatch, 
Cache,  Wayne,  Uintah,  South  Davis, 
Tooele. 

Sept.  20th-— Big  Horn,  Oneida, 
Blackfoot,  Summit,  Millard,  Pioneer, 
Box  Elder,  Salt  Lake,  Panguitch. 

Sept.  27th— North  Sanpete,  Wood- 
ruff, Union,  Benson,  Bingham,  Mor- 
gan, Kanab,  Utah. 

The  remaining  stakes — Snowflake, 
St.  Johns,  Maricopa,  St.  Joseph,  Juar- 
ez— are  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
their  stake  conferences  in  the  autumn. 

THIKTEENTH     ANNUAL     CONFERENCE. 

The  Thirteenth  General  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  L. 
M.  L  A.  was  held  in  Salt  Lake  City 
June  12,  13,  14,  1908.  We  rejoice  that 
it  was  in  every  way  so  successful;  be- 
ing considered  by  many  the  very  best 
one  yet  held. 

Friday  afternoon,  June  12,  a  large 
company  of  M.  L  officers  assembled 
informally  in  the  Tabernacle,  there  to 
listen  to  delightful  music  by  a  string 
band,  to  converse  on  any  topics  of 
interest,  to  be  assigned  their  places 
of  abode,  and  generally  to  oecome  ac- 
quainted. 

The  same  evening  a  reception  was 
tendered  the  visiting  stake  officers  by 
the  General  Boards.  It  was  held  in 
Whitney  HalL  The  program  consisted 
of- solos  by  Annie  Erickson  and  Hor^ice 
S.  Ensign,  musical  selections  by  the 
Hawaiian   Troubadors,   a   recitation   by 


Lorenzo  Jensen.  Music  for  the  danc- 
ing was  furnished  by  Beesley's  Band.  All 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  compli- 
ments were  plentiful  for  the  members  of 
the  catering  class,started  near  a  year  ago 
by  the  General  Board,  who  furnished  and 
served  the  refreshments.  It  was  a 
joy  to  see  with  what  ease  and  perfec- 
tion they  accomplished  their  part. 

Saturday  morning,  June  13th,  the 
officers  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  convened 
in  the  Eighteenth  Ward  chapel.  Pres- 
ident Martha  H.  Tingey  presided.  The 
opening  hvmn — "Oh  Say  What  is 
Truth" —  was  sung  by  the  congrega- 
tion, led  by  Chorister  Alice  C.  Tud- 
denham. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Prest.  Laura 
Nuttall   of   St.  Joseph. 

Singing — "Just  as  God  Leads" — 
Ladies'  Chorus  of  Tenth  Ward,  Lib- 
erty Stake,  under  direction  of  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Burnham. 

Roll  call  showed  every  stake  (57) 
well  represented. 

Counselor  Ruth  M.  Fox  extended 
greetings  expressing  pleasure  at  the  large 
attendance  and  appreciation  of  the  many 
kindnesses  extended  to  the  General 
Board  when  visiting  the  stakes,  also 
gratitude  that  the  work  and  workers 
had  been  so  blessed  during  the  past  year. 
Exhorted  the  sisters  to  be  prayerful  al- 
ways: to  be  wise;  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  to  their  surroundings  and  to  the 
signs  of  the  times.  "  *The  spirit  bcareth 
witness'  and  makes  manifest  to  us  what 
we  shall  do  in  all  matters,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  humble  and  prayerful  Aiid  so, 
we  pray  you  to  be  watchful  and  tairefiil 
and  to  live  by  every  word  that  procefed- 
eth  from  the  mouth  of  God." 

Chairman  Emily  C.  Adams  of  the 
Guide  committed  outlined  the  work 
for  the  next  year.  An  interesting  and 
profitable  discussion  followed. 

Solo— "My  Loved  Out  Rest"-^L6t- 
tie  Cozier  of  Box  Elder. 

Aid  Adella  W.  Eardley  followed  up- 
on "Originality  in  Programs." 

Counselor  Mae  T.  Nystrom  spolce 
upon  Summer  work;  Aid  Sarah  'Ed- 
dington  upon  the,  Traveling  Library. 

"The  Necessity  iFor  Suke  and  Wv4 
Officers'  Meetiugs— How  .  to  Mai:e. 
them  Successful" — was  treat<Jd  by 
Counselor    Margaret    M.    Cannon.. of 
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Liberty  Stake,  and  Aid  Julia  M*  Brix- 
en  of  the  General  Board. 

Singing — ''Roses  and  Lilies"— 
Tenth  Ward  Ladies'  Chorus. 

Benedictions-Mary  A.  Freeze  of  the 
General  Board. 

THE  HECESStTY  OF  STAKE  A>'D  WARD  OFFI- 
CSSS*  MEETINGS — HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 
SUCCESSFUL, 

^presented  by  Margaret  M,  Cannon 
at  the  General  Conference*  June  13th, 
1908. 

**What  !S  worth  while?  Life  is  large.  ■ 
We  cannot  grasp  the  whale  of  it   in 
the  few   years   that    we   have  to  live. 
VV'hat  is  vital?     What  may  we  profit- 
ably let  go? 

Let  us  consider  what  are  the  most 
profitable  things  in  stake  and  ward  of- 
ficers* meetings? 

What  applies  to  one  officers'  meet- 
mg  applies  in  a  great  measure  to  all. 
Why  are  officers'  meetings  essential? 
Many  think  we  have  too  many  meet- 
ings as  it  is.  They  are  essential 
for  this  one  reason  if  for  no  other: 
order  is  one  of  the  first  laws  of 
heaven  and  to  have  order  we  must  plan, 
discuss  and  sysUmatise  all  of  our 
work  before  we  do  the  actual  work 
itself.  Did  not  God  with  all  His  in- 
finite wisdom  and  learning,  deem  it 
necessary  to  call  what  we  may  term 
**An  Officers*  Meeting"  before  He  sent 
us  on  our  journey  into  this  life?  W*ere 
not  the  work  and  labors  mapped  out, 
planned  and  systemotised  for  His  chil- 
idren  before  the  real  battle  com- 
menced? Did  He  not  specialise  and 
set  apart  certain  ones  for  certain  du- 
ties? Was  not  our  Lord  and  Savior» 
Jesus  Christ,  set  apart  to  come  to 
earth  and  save  mankind  in  that  Great 
Council  meeting?  H  God  deemed 
it  wise  and  necessary  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing to  discuss  the  best  plans  to  take 
care  of  His  children,  how  much  more 
necessai^  is  it  for  us  to  arrange  and 
discuss  the  best  plans  and  the  great- 
est needs  of  those  entrusted  to  our 
feeble  care. 

We  all  know  that  a  well  planned 
loctal,  dance»  dress.  hat»  or  anything 
else  is  the  most  satisfactory  one;  and 
so  it  is  with  a  meeting.  If  the  officers 
have  not  met,  mapped  out  and  plan- 
ned  every  small  detail  of  the  eve- 
ning's work,  a  careful  observer  can 
very  quickly  see  the  ragged  edges. 

The     Presidency     of     the'  Churoh 


meet  and  plan  the  best  things  for  the 
members  of  the  Church.  The  General 
Board  meet  and  plan  for  the  wards,  and 
the  wards  for  the  members  of  their  own 
associations.  It  is,  therefore,  a  neces- 
sity  that  every  Stake  and  Ward  hold 
reguUtr  officers'   meetings. 

What  use  are  these  meetings  and  how 
can  tve  make  them  successful  and  inter- 
esting f 

A  very  good  plan  for  Stake  O facers 
is  for  the  President  and  Counselors  to 
meet  together  and  plan  what  to  give 
to  and  discuss  at  their  Stake  Officers' 
meetings.  For  no  one  has  too  much 
time  and  none  to  waste  by  going  to 
a  meeting  of  wo  vital  importance  or 
which  is  not  worth  while,  H  the 
Stake  President  and  Counselors  know 
just  who  is  going  to  preside  and  what 
business  they  have  to  bring  up  and 
What  questions  to  be  discussed  by  the 
stake  board*  no  time  is  lost  wandering 
around  seeking  some  place  to  alight. 

Regularity  and  punctuality  arc  the 
first  two  steps  towards  success.  Se- 
lect a  regular  night  or  afternoon  for 
your  stake  officers'  meeting  that  all 
may  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  that  time  and  not  make  other 
engagements.  One  successful  plan 
has  been  to  have  stake  officers'  meet- 
ing on  the  third  Monday  evening  in 
the  month  and  stake  and  local  offi- 
cers* meeting  on  the  fourth  Monday 
evening.  By  this  method  you  have 
one  week  in  which  to  work  up  any 
small  details  and  inquire  as  to  your 
program  and  make  sure  that  it  will 
not  fail  you.  All  officers,  both  stake 
and  locaK  then  know  exactly  at  what 
time  and  where  these  meetings  are 
going  to  be  held  year  in  and  year  out. 

In  the  S^^ki  officers'  meetings  the 
best  suggestions,  program,  etc^  to 
give  to  the  local  officers  arc  planned. 
To  make  stake  and  local  officers* 
meetings  interesting  a  variety  has 
been  found  necessary.  One  month  a 
Gospel  lesson  is  given  by  someone 
who  excels  in  that  particular  line,  an- 
other month  a  literary  lesson  is  given^ 
another,  a  member  of  the  General 
Board,  stake  board,  or  a  visitor  is  in- 
vited to  give  a  talk  on  Ethics  or  on 
some  other  subject  thought  impor- 
tant at  that  time.  Sometimes  reports 
frotti  the  local  officers  are  given  as 
one  officer  learns  much  from  hearing 
the  reports  of  others  and  they  also  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent  wards  and  their  neighbors. 
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Whenever  they  wish  a  real  treat 
and  wish  to  warm  up  the  love  among 
stake  and  local  officers,  a  testimony 
meeting  is  held.  It  is  in  these  meet- 
ings that  we  learn  to  know  each  oth- 
er as  we  are,  to  love  and  forgive 
shortcomings,  and  the  most  haughty 
and  proud  are  among  the  most  hum- 
ble. Don't  neglect  testimony  meet- 
ings. Also  remember  your  music — 
solos,  duets,- '^no  sdlos^for  we  all 
love  music  and  it  often  draws  in  the 
seemingly  indifferent  ones.  Get  the 
best  you  have,  for  nothing  is  too 
good  for  only  officers*  meeting.  If 
you  have  no  instructions  of  impor- 
tance or  you  have  any  fear  as  to  the 
success  of  your  meeting,  have  good 
music  and  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Stake  officers  should  endeavor  to  be 
at  the  place  of  meeting  a  half  hour  in 
advance  of  the  commencing  time. 
Many  times  song  books  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed, the  chorister  has  failed  you, 
the  chairs  or  benches  are  out  of  order, 
the  room  is  too  cold  or  too  warm 
and  there  are  many  small  items  to 
be  looked  after  to  make  the  meeting 
comfortable  and  successful.  Also  the 
Stake  officers  should  be  in  readiness 
to  meet  and  welcome  the  other  offi- 
cers and  to  get  acquainted  with  new 
officers  and  members. 

Specialize  and  assign  each  stake  of- 
ficer her  particular  subject  or  duty 
and  do  not  have  the  same  officer  do 
it  all,  for  we  are  not  all  adapted  to  all 
the  subjects  and  we  should  always 
aim  to  have  the  best  to  give  to  those 
who  have  come  out  to  learn. 

"Ward  Officers*  Meetings"  are  the 
most  successful  when  held  weekly. 
Take  for  example  Monday  evening, 
where  convenient  for  all  officers;  but 
arrange  the  time  most  convenient  for 
the  majority.  Some  meet  on  Tuesday 
evenings  at  6:45,  but  this  is  not  nearly 
-so  successful  for  the  time  is  limited 
and  often  questions  which  deserve 
careful '.consideration  are  too  hurried- 
ly decided. 

If  we  decide  on  Monday  evening  at 
7:30,  when  we  say  7:30  we  mean  7:30, 
if  it  is  only  a  ward  officers'  meeting. 
Many  Mutual  Improvement  workers 
are  married  women  and  have  home 
duties  to  attend  to.  An  honest,  con- 
scientious worker  often  leaves  the  ta- 
ble not  cleared,  baby  awake,  and  many 
small  duties  that  could  be  attended  to 


in  five  or  ten  minutes,  but  as  I  said, 
she  leaves  .to  be  on  time.  Another 
member,  less  conscientious,  clears  the 
table,  puts  the  baby  to  sleep,  and  of- 
ten loiters  on  the  way  to  chat  with  a 
friend  and  comes  in  five  or  ten  min- 
utes late,  and  the  meeting  has  been 
kept  waiting  for  her.  Those  on  time 
by  now  are  a  little  nervous  and  can- 
not help  thinking,  "I  wish  I  had  at- 
tended to  a  few  duties  at  home  that 
I  could  have  done  while  I  have  becth 
sitting  here  waiting,"  and  they,  too, 
become,  maybe,  a  little  cross  and  have 
'lost  some  of  the  good  spirit  of  their 
work.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  com- 
mence promptly  if  only  a  few  arc 
present.  Presidents  should  instruct 
counselors  to  commence  on  time  if 
they  themselves  are  late,  as  it  is  some- 
times unavoidable  that  they  are  tardy. 

Now  Presidents,  Counselors,  and 
members,  do  not  betray  the  confi- 
dence your  co-laborers  have  in  you, 
or  in  time  interest  will  lag  and  you 
will  lose  your  good  workers  from 
your  meetings.  We  should  be  earn- 
est and  look  upon  these  gatherings  in 
the  light  of  meetings,  where  the  Spir- 
it of  the  Lord  may  be  present  and 
not  as  a  time  of  gossip.  Do  let  us 
avoid  gossiping,  chatting,  telling  our 
family  troubles,  our  aches,  pains,  etc., 
and  wasting  time  which  should  be 
otherwise  taken  up.  If  we  wish  to  be 
friendly,  and  I  believe  in  it,  go  fif- 
teen minutes  earlier  and  shake  hands, 
or  remain  after  the  meeting  is  out 
and  chat  a  while.  But  do  not  take 
the  time  of  others  who  go  to  offi- 
cers* meetings  to  work.  Some  may 
have  other  engagements  and  wish  to 
get  through  at  the  appointed  hour. 

Have  the  same  officer  preside  at  the 
officers'  meeting  who  is  to  preside  at 
the  regular  meeting  that  she  may  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  every  de- 
tail. 

'  Stake  and  ward  officers  will  find  it 
very  profitable  to  have  conjoint  offi- 
cers' meetings  with  the  young  men  at 
least  once  a  month.  Many  points  in 
common  may  be  discused  and  also 
many  misunderstandings  may  be 
avoided.    They  are  of  great  help. 

Always  open  with  prayer;  singing 
may  be  optional.  You  may  have  a 
short  preliminary  in  which  to  discuss 
music  for  the  next  meeting,  conjoint 
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We  are  proud  of  our  Nation's 
history.  When  we  peruse  the  rec- 
ords of  the  engagements  from  Lex- 
ington to  Yorktown  we  are  thrilled 
with  patriotic  fervor.  Where  in  the 
world's  history  can  you  find  any- 
thing superior  to  the  undaunted 
courage  and  the  absolute  self-for- 
gctfulness  of  those  heroes  of  Revo- 
lutionary days?  Filled  with  trust 
in  God,  condSdent  of  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  struggle,  they  glad- 
ly proffered  all  that  they  had  for 
freedom,  and,  like  Nathan  Hale, 
each  regretted  that  he  had  but  one 
life  to  give  to  his  country.  Life 
amidst  the  greatest  privations  while 
fighting  for  liberty  was  sweeter  to 
them  than  sensuous  ease  and  lux- 
ury could  possibly  be  while  lying 
supinely  by  and  allowing  tyranny  to 
rule.  They  were  confident  that 
finally  victory  would  come.  They 
knew  that  eventually  wrong  would 
be  dethroned  and  right  would  be 


triumphant,  but  they  did  not  know 
whether  they  would  live  to  see  the 
dawning  of  that  glad  day.  They 
knew  that  the  struggle  would  cost 
money  and  much  precious  blood, 
but  like  Patrick  Henry  their  slo- 
gan was,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death."  Relying  on  the  arm  of 
God  and  clad  in  the  armor  of 
righteousness,  they  went  forth  to 
conquer  or  die.  The  English  soon 
discovered  how  tremendously  in 
earnest  and  how  united  these  Amer- 
icans were.  "The  very  children," 
said  General  Gage,  the  British  com- 
mander, "draw  in  a  love  of  liberty 
with  the  air  they  breathe." 

Who  could  withstand  the  fiery 
zeal  of  Ethan  Allen  when  he  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  Ticonder- 
oga  "in  the  name  of  the  g^eat  Je- 
hovah and  the  Continental  Con- 
gress," or  the  indomitable  perse- 
verance of  Paul  Jones  when  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  encountered 
the  British  ship  Serapis? 

How  splendid  was  the  spirit  ex- 
hibited by  Wayne  who,  when 
wounded  unto  death,  commanded 
his  men  to  carry  him  that  he  might 
die  at  the  head  of  his  column.  How 
could  failure  be  the  outcome  of  such 
courage  as  was  shown  by  Washing- 
ton and  his  ragged,  poorly-fed  sol- 
diers when  they  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware filled  with  floating  ice  in  the 
midst  of  a  blinding  snow-storm? 
All  honor  to  the  patriots  of  Valley 
Forge,  who,  walking  bare-footed, 
left  their  blood-stained  tracks  in 
the  snow  and  who,  when  nearly 
half  their  number  had  perished 
from  cold,  starvation,  and  disease, 
turned  disdainful  faces  upon  the 
British  agents  who  offered  them 
good  pay,  plenty  of  clothes  and 
food,  if  they  would  desert.  Praise 
to  men  like  General  Joseph  Reed, 
who,  when  the  British  tried  to  bribe 
him  by  offering  him  fifty  thousand 
dollars  if  he  would    forsake     the 
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American  cause,  sent  back  word, 
"I  am  not  worth  purchasing;  but 
such  as  I  am,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy 
me. 

Life  was  sweet  to  these  men,  but 
it  was  not  desirable  without  the 
realization  that  they  had  retained 
their  integrity :  death  was  preferable 
to  dishonor. 

Wliat  tongue  can  tell,  what  brush 
portray  the  exultant  joy  when  the 
battle  was  ended?  The  watchmen 
proclaimed  the  glad  tidings;  joy- 
ously the  bells  rang;  ruddy  and 
wide  was  the  glow  of  the  bonfires ; 
people  wept  for  joy;  the  old  door- 
keeper of  Congress  died  on  hear- 
ing that  his  country  was  at  last  free ; 
Congress  marched  to  Church  to 
give  thanks  unto  Almighty  God. 
Out  of  seeming  weakness  had  come 
forth  strength.  Through  pain  and 
suffering  and  struggle  and  blood  a 
new  nation  had  been  born.  Who 
in  that  far-off  vista  of  time  could 
see  how  glorious  its  future  was  to 
be?  Who  but  a  prophet  could  tell 
that  it  was  to  become  the  most 
splendid  country  in  the  world,  and 
that  its  government  **for  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  of  the  people" 
was  to  be  an  ensign  unto  which 
would  come  people  from  every  land 
and  clime? 

In  the  war  with  Mexico  the  same 
patriotic  spirit  was  shown.  What 
greater  evidence  of  loyalty  could  be 
desired  than  that  shown  by  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints?  After  having  been 
driven  from  their  homes  while 
journeying  over  a  trackless  desert 
seeking  a  home  where  they  could 
worship  God  unmolested  and  un- 
afraid, they  were  called  upon  to 
furnish  five  hundred  men  to  defend 
their  country's  flag.  Strong,  able- 
bodied  men  responded  and  left 
wives  and  children  to  journey  on 
without  them. 

Time  sped  on  and  brought  the 


Civil  War.  Who  will  say  that  Lin- 
coln proved  any  less  worthy  of 
the  Nation's  trust  than  had  Wash- 
ington? The  same  spirit  of  loyal- 
ty as  had  actuated  the  Revolution- 
ary heroes  moved  three  hundred 
thousand  to  respbnd'to  the  call  for 
volunteers. 

In  the  war  with  Spain  the  same 
spirit  was  manifested. 

"Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  war."  Today  when . 
the  dove  of  peace  has  spread  her 
white  wings  over  this  favored  land 
brave  honest  men  filled  with  patri- 
otic fervor  are  just  as  sorely  need- 
ed as  they  were  when  war-clouds 
filled  the  air,  when  a  trumpet  sound- 
ed the  call  to  battle  and  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon  announced  destruc- 
tion on  the  fields  of  Mars.  Then  a 
man's  love  of  country  was  shown 
by  his  readiness  to  join  its  army 
and  fight  in  defense  of  its  flag.  Now 
he  is  not  called  upon  to  go  forth 
with  gun  and  bayonet,  but  in  the 
battle  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  justice  and  injustice  each 
citizen  is  called  to  take  sides  and 
use  his  gifts  and  powers.  The  call 
is  continually  sounding.  Where  do 
you  stand?  Are  you  with  those 
who  are  building  up  the  country  or 
with  those  who  insidiously  pull  it 
down? 

It  needs  upright  men  and  women, 
of  strong  determination  to  sup- 
press the  corruption  and  chicanery 
which  are  rampant  today,  when 
so  many  men  are  bartering  their 
souls  for  gold.  The  Nation  needs 
men  who  cannot  be  bought,  citizens 
of  integrity,  of  courage,  of  faith. 

Are  the  mothers  of  today  so  rear- 
ing their  sons'  and  daughters  that 
virtue  and  integrity  are  dearer  to 
them  than  position  and  wealth? 
Are  they  implanting  in  their  hearts 
such  ideals  that  poverty  is  prefer- 
able to  tainted  gold,  death  to  dis- 
honor ? 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACffERS. 


Note. — We  herewith  give  some 
suggestions  taken  from  the  Manual, 
in  the  hope  that  inexperienced 
teachers  may  be  aided  thereby. 

Plan  of  the  Work.  Each  of  the 
regular  lessons  consists  of  the  as- 
signment of  certain  portions  of  the 
text  to  be  read,  a  choice  passage  or 
two  to  be  memorized,  brief  sugges- 
tions to  the  teacher,  where  such  are 
thought  necessary,  a  summary  of 
the  lesson,  explanatory  notes,  and  a 
set  of  questions. 

Study  of  the  Text.  The  teach- 
er should  constantly  encourage  his 
class  to  study  the  text  assigned 
from  the  Bible  itself.  One  of  the 
most  important  objects  to  be  at- 
tained is  the  cultivation  of  a  taste 
for  Bible  reading.  This  can  never 
be  accomplished  by  studying  about 
the  Bible.  There  is  a  sublime 
beauty  in  the  thought,  an  eloquence 
in  the  language,  and  a  spirit  per- 
vading the  whole  that  put  the  Scrip- 
tures beyond  imitation.  Love  of 
scripture  reading  is  a  perfectly  na- 
tural consequence  of  its  frequent 
practice.  We  therefore  urge  that 
nothing  be  substituted  for  the  study 
of  the  text  itself. 

The  Summary.  A  summary  of 
the  lessons  is  made  to  assist  young 
students  in  connecting  the  events, 
and  remembering  the  essential 
points.  It  may  be  studied  profitably 
either  before  or  after  a  study  of  the 
text,  but  must  not  take  the  place  of 
each  study. 

The  Notes.  The  notes  are  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive;  the  aim 


being  to  learn  what  is  presented 
thoroughly,  rather  than  to  exhaust 
the  subject.  What  few  collateral 
references  are  made  are  usually 
assigned  to  the  teacher,  that  he  may 
look  them  up  and  make  the  neces- 
sary explanations. 

The  Questions.  The  questions 
cover  the  subject  in  greater  detail 
than  the  summary,  and  are  intend- 
ed more  to  aid  the  student  in  test- 
ing his  own  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, than  to  be  formally  asked  of 
the  class.  A  teacher  will  usually 
have  much  greater  success  in  arous- 
ing interest  and  holding  the  atten- 
tion of  his  class,  where  his  }.repara- 
tion  of  the  lesson  is  sufficiently  thor- 
ough to  enable  him  to  cover  the  sub- 
ject with  questions  without  the  aid 
.of  a  book.  Diligent  study  of  the 
text  and  the  outline  will  enable  any 
one  to  do  this. 

Memory  Work.  If  the  memory 
work  outlined  is  pursued  consist- 
ently through  the  year,  great  good 
will  result  therefrom.  This  exer- 
cise will  assist  the  girls  in  centering 
their  effort.  It  will  give  them  a  def- 
inite mark  to  shoot  at.  It  will  also 
cultivate  the  power  of  retaining 
what  is  valuable  in  their  study,  and 
give  them  a  stock  of  valuable  quo- 
tations of  great  use  to  them  in  un- 
derstanding and  explaining  the 
Gospel  principles  on  which  they 
bear.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  ac- 
curacy in  these  quotations.  Do  not 
pass  any  of  them  till  every  word  has 
been  repeated  correctly  several 
times. 
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Reviews.  The  value  of  these  or 
any  other  i  studies  is  nieasured  by 
the  extent  to  which  the  truths  con- 
tained therein  are  fixed  in  memory. 
Repetition  is  said  to  be  the  mothet 
of  memory,  hence  the  essential  por- 
tions of  the  lessons  should  be  re- 
peated not  once  only,  but  several 
times. 

The  method  of  reviewing  the  sub- 
jects should  vary,  so  as  not  to  be- 
come monotonous.  At  times,  top- 
ics frojn  previous  lessons  may  be 
assigned  to  different  members.  For 
example:  Who  will  tell  us  about 
Demetrius  and  the  silversmiths  of 
Ephesus?  At  other  times  the  re- 
view may  be  conducted  by  brief  ner- 
tinent  questions  jn  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  response  to  these  and  all 
other  questions  should  be  by  the 
uplifted  hand.  Again,  it  will  be 
found  profitable  once  in  a  white  for 
the  teacher  to  go  over  the  events  of 
a  previous  lesson  himself,  with  an 
occasional  question  asked  of  those 
whose  attention  is  inclined  to  wan- 
der At  such  times  ,the  teacher 
should  stand  before  the  map  with 
pointer  in  hand,  and  locate  the 
events  named. 

Map  Woek.  One  naturally  lo* 
cates  the  events  of  history  and  nar- 
rative, somewhere  and  somehow, 
hence,  it  is  important  that  they  be 
correctly  placed  when  first  learned. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  remem- 
bering the  events  of  history  than  by 
connecting  them  with  the  places 
where  they  transpired.  To  accom- 
plish this  a  map  of  some  kind 
should  be  kept  constantly  before 
the  class,  and  each  place  mentioned 
in  the  lesson  should  be  located.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  map  be  an 
expensive  one.  A  reasonably  ac- 
curate outline  of  the  country  sur- 
rounding the  Mediterranean  may 
be  drawn  from  a  Bible  map,  on  a 
good  sized  sheet  of  Manila  paper. 


that  will  serve  the  purpose  even 
better  than  a  more  elaborate  one. 
Locate  the  places  as  they  arc 
reached  in  the  lesson.  Make  con- 
stant use  of  the  map  in  reviews. 

Assignment  of  the  Lesson. 
The  quality  of  a  recitation  will  be 
found  to  depend  largely  on  the  care 
that  was  observed  in  assigning  the 
preparation.  This  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  teacher's  work,  but  is  too  apt  to 
be  left  till  the  last  moment,  when 
time  will  permit  of  no  more  than  a 
brief  mention  of  the  lesson  to  be 
studied.  At  least  five  minutes  at 
the  close  of  each  lesson  period 
should  be  devoted  to  this  work, 
and  if  results  are  not  satisfactory, 
take  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  occasion- 
ally as  a  study  period,  wherein  the 
girls  will  get  a  clearer  idea  of  how 
to  prepare  themselves. 

The  teacher's  preparation  should 
always  include  a  glance  over  the 
next  lesson,  so  that  he  can  give  the 
class  a  sketch  of  what  it  contains. 
See  that  every  girl  understands 
what  chapters  are  to  be  read  and 
what  passages  are  to  be  memorized. 
Talk  with  the  class  occasionally  on 
how  to  study  the  lesson.  Ask  them 
how  many  times  they  think  they 
ought  to  read  the  text.  Remind  them 
to  read  the  summary  and  then  to 
see  how  many  questions  they  can 
answer. 

To  THE  Class  Leaders.  These 
lessons  have  been  prepared  with  as 
much  care  as  time  and  circum- 
stances would  permit,  but  the 
amount  of  good  they  will  accom- 
plish, the  number  of  girls  that  will 
l>e  made  better  and  stronger 
through  their  perusal,  depends  very 
largely  on  you.  No  lesson  can  be 
outlined  that  will  be  truly  effective 
without  the  vitalizing  influence  of 
a  teacher  whose  whole  heart  is  in 
the  work.     See  to  it  that  indiflfer- 
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ence  towards  the  things  of  God  is 
not  increased  in  any  one  of  them, 
through  failure  on  your  part  to 
perform  your  whole  duty.  Far  more 
classes  become  dull  and  uninter- 
esting through  lack  of  effort  on  the 


part  of  the  teacher  than  through 
his  lack  of  ability.  Be  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  this  responsibility, 
and  a  rich  harvest  of  good  will  come 
from  your  effort 


THE  ACTS  or  THE  APOSTLES. 

l^ilSSON    1. 

(For  September  22nd.) 

ENDOWMENTS   OF   THE   APOSTLES. 


Read  Acts,  chapters  1  and  2. 
Memorize  Acts,  chapter  2 :  38-39. 

Suggestions  to  the  Teacher: 
Whenever  occasion  permits,  make 
use  of  the  map,  thereby  giving  to 
the  lesson  life  and  reality. 

Passages  bearing  on  Pentecost: 
Ex.  23:  16;  Lev.  23:  15-21;  Num. 
28 :  26-31.  Prophecy  referred  to  by 
Peter,  Joel  2:  28-32. 

"Devout  men  of  every  nation  un- 
der heaven"  are  present  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  Fifteen  classes  are 
mentioned,  located  as  follows :  Par- 
thians  from  the  Northeast  of  Me- 
dia. Medes,  inhabiting  the  region 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the 
North,  Armenia  on  the  west,  Hy- 
cania  on  the  east,  and  Persia  on  the 
south.  Elamites  located  east  of  the 
Tigris  and  north  of  Susiania.  Mes- 
opotamians,  from  the  land  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Ju- 
deans,  including  Jerusalemites  from 
different  parts  of  Palestine.  Cap- 
padocians,  whose  setlements  lay 
east  of  Asia  Minor.  Pontians,  who 
resided  in  the  northeast.  Asians, 
from  the  west  of  Asia  Minor.  Phry- 
gians, from  the  east  of  Asia  Minor 
and  north  of  Pamphylia.  Pamphy- 
lians,  whose  territorv  stretched 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
south  of  Phr>'gia.  Kj^yptians  from 
the  Nile  valley.  Lybians  from  Cy- 
renc  on  the  west  of  Egypt.     Ro- 


mans, from  the  w*orld's  capital  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Tiber.  Cretians, 
islanders  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Arabians,  from  the  desert  regions. 

The  Ascension — (Note  1.)  The 
apostles  are  gathered  on  Mount 
Olivet  where  the  Savior  teaches 
them  concerning  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  He  tells  them  to  remain  in 
Jerusalem  until  the  Holy  Ghost  ap- 
pears, w^ith  the  promise  that  after 
they  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  they 
shall  be  witnesses  of  Him  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  Jesus  then  as- 
cends into  heaven,  and  two  angels 
appear  unto  the  disciples,  and  tell 
them  that  the  Savior  will  descend 
in  like  manner  at  His  second  com- 
ing^ 

The  Quorum  of  the  Apostles 
PRILLED.  The  Apostles  go  from  Mt. 
Olivet  to  Jerusalem,  a  Sabbath 
day's  journey, (Note  2,)  where  they 
meet  in  an  upper  room,  and  after 
prayer  and  supplication,  they 
choose  Matthias  to  be  an  apostle, 
(Note  3)  thus  filling  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  fall  of  Judas.  (Note 
4.) 

TiiK  IIoiA'  Ghost  Manifested. 
The  disciples  are  met  together  on 
the  (lay  of  Pentecost,  and  the 
pcAver  of  God  is  made  manifest. 
(Note  5.)  They  hear  a  mighty 
rushing  wind,  see   cloven  tongues 
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of  fire,  are  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  speak  in  tongues.  Many 
people  from  different  places,  speak- 
ing different  languages  are  pres- 
ent, and  each  understands  in  his 
own  language.  All  are  amazed. 
Some  mock  and  say  the  Apostles 
are  drunk.     ^ 

The  First  Gospel  Sermon.  Pe- 
ter stands  up  and  defends  the  dis- 
ciples; refers  to  the  prophecy  of 
Joel,  and  tells  the  people  they  have 
crucified  the  Savfor.  (Note  6.) 
The  people  are  pricked  in  their 
hearts,  and  say :  "Men  and  breth- 
ren, what  shall  we  do?"  Peter 
tells  them"  to  repent  and  be  bap- 
tized 'for  the  remission  of  their 
sins,  with  the  promise  that  all  who 
obey  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy.  Ghost.  (Note  7.)  Three 
thousand  are  baptized  on  that  day. 
The  Apostles  continue  to  perform 
miracles  and  the  church  daily  in- 
creases. 

NOTES. 

I.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
St.  Luke.  It  is  a  continuation  of 
the  life  of  our  Lord,  who  throi^h 
the  promised  Spirit  is  manifested 
on  earth  in  the  deeds  and  preaching 
of  the  Apostles.  Hence  it  has  been 
called  the  Gospel  of  the  Spirit.  It 
is  most  probable  that  St.  Luke 
wrote  it  at  Rome,  whither  he  ac- 
companied St.  Paul.  (Acts  28.) 
The  fact  that  he  mentions  events  of 
contemporary  history  as  one  living 
among  them,  and  nowhere  alludes 
to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  makes  it 
certain  that  it  was  written  before 
that  event;  and,  as  the  narrative 
terminates  about  the  year  A.  D.  61, 
its  composition  must  have  been  soon 
after  that  date,  and  probably  not 
later  than  A.  D.  63.  It  is  the  earli- 
est sketch  of  the   foundation  and 


spread  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
tells  of  the  first  Apostolic  miracle, 
the  first  Apostolic  sermon,  the  first 
persecution,  the  first  martyr,  the 
first  Gentile  convert,  and  the  first 
European  church.  Thus  we  trace 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  Soci- 
ety from  a  small  Jewish  sect  to  a 
universal  Church.  (Oxford  Bible 
helps.) 

2.  A  Sabbath  day's  journey,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  is  about  six 
furlongs,  or  something  less  than  a 
mile. 

3.  In  consequence  of  Matthias 
having  been  chosen  by  "lot"  it  may 
be  a  question  in  the  minds  of  some 
as  to  his  being  called  of  God.  A 
careful  consideration  of  all  that  was 
done  in  connection  with  the  circum- 
stance will  dispel  any  doubt  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  It  must  be  observed  that 
after  Joseph  Barnabas  and  Mat- 
thias were  nominated  for  the  place 
in  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve,  the 
Apostles  prayed,  saying:  "Thou, 
Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  show  whether  of  these  two 
Thou  hast  chosen."  Before  His  as- 
cension Jesus  had  said  to  these 
men :  "If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my 
words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask 
what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done 
unto  you.  ...  Ye  have  not 
chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you, 
and  ordained  you  ....  that 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Fath- 
er in  my  name,  He  may  give  it  you."^ 
Therefore,  when  the  apostles  asked 
which  of  the  two  men  nominated 
God  had  chosen,  they  gave  their 
votes  and  Matthias  was  the  one  se- 
lected; God  in  that  way  answered 
their  prayer  and  Matthias  was  thus 
called  of  God.  Again,  to  be  called 
by  a  divinely  appointed  authority  is 
to  be  called  of  God.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  Apostles  were  a  di- 
vinely appointed  authority,  hence, 
to  be  called  by  them  was  to  be  called 
of  God.     (Roberts'  Outlines  of  Ec- 
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clesiastical  History,  Note  1,  Page 
83.) 

4.  The  selection  of  an  apostle  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Judas  shows  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  requires  Twelve 
Apostles  and  that  a  continuation  of 

•  this  quorum  was  a  part  of  the  plan 
of  the  Church  organized  by  the 
Savior. 

5.  The  Day  of  Pentecost,  from 
the  Greek  word  for  the  fiftieth  day, 
was  the  day  on  which  was  kept  the 
Feasts  of  Weeks  or  of  Harvest.  The 
festival   lasted   but   one   day.     Its 
chief  feature  was  the  offering  of 
two  leavened  loaves  made  from  the 
new  corn  of  the  now  completed  har- 
vest, which  together  with  two  lambs 
as  a  thank  offering  were  waved  be- 
fore the  Lord.     It  was  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  for  the  harvest, 
which  began  with     the    first     ripe 
sheaf  of  barley  at  the  passover  and 
ended  with  that  of  the  two  loaves 
of  the  newly  ripened  wheat.    In  its 
festive  joy  the  servants  and  stran- 
gers, the  fatherless  and  the  widow, 
were  to  share  with  the  freeborn  Is- 
raelites.    (Deut.  6,  11.)     (Oxford 
Bible  Helps.) 

6.  The  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was 
not  the  complete  fulfilment  of  Joel's 
prophecy,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  as  follows:  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  to  be  poured  out  upon  all 
flesh;  at  Pentecost  it  was  poured 
out  upon  a  few  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  only.  The  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  people  were  to  prophesy ; 
we  have  no  account  of  their  doing 
so  at  Pentecost.  Old  men  were  to 
dream  dreams  and  young  men  see 
visions;  there  is  no  account  of  this 
taking  place  on  the  occasion  in 
question.  Wonders  were  to  be 
shown  in  the  heavens  and  in  the 
earth,  blood  and  fire  and  pillars  of 
smoke,  the  sun  was  to  be  turned 


into  darkness,  the  moon  into  blood, 
before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord,  yet  on  Mount  Zion  and 
in  Jerusalem  deliverance  was  to  be 
found.    These   things    unquestion- 
ably point  to  the  glorious  coming  of 
the^Son  of  God  to  judgment,  (see 
Matt.  24)  and  certainly  they  were 
not  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  a  few  of  the  disciples. 
"This  is  that  which  was  spoken  by 
the  prophet  Joel,'«  and  then  quoted 
the  passage.    He  doubtless  meant : 
This  Spirit    which    you     now    see 
poured  out  upon  these  few  men  is 
that  Spirit  which    Joel   spoke  of, 
.and  which  will  eventually  be  pour- 
ed out  upon  all  flesh,  not  only  up- 
on man  and  woman  but  upon  the 
brute    creation    as    well,    so    that 
the    lion    and    the    lamb    shall  lie 
down  together  and  a    little     child 
shall  lead  them,  and  thev  shall  not 
hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  God's  holy 
mountain.    I  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  make  this  note,  first,  be- 
cause of  the  very    general     belief 
among  Christians  that  the  prophecy 
of  Joel  was  fulfilled  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost ;  and,  second,  because  the 
prophecy  is  one  that  was  quoted  by 
the  angel  Moroni  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  visit  to  Joseph  Smith, 
concerning  which  he  said  it  was  not 
yet  fulfilled  but    soon    would     be 
(Pearl  of  Great  Price,  page  SO)  ; 
hence,  since  this  heavenly  messen- 
ger puts  its  fulfilment  in  the  future. 
It  could  not  have  been  fulfilled  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  two  thousand 
years  ago.     (Roberts'  Outlines  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Note  3,  page 
oo.    See  also  Roberts'  "New  Wit- 
ness for  God,"  pages  147-149.) 

7.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this 
sermon  the  Apostle  Peter  presented 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
same  order  as  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  Savior  had  presented  them, 
namely.  Faith  in  God,  Repentance 
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of  sin,  Baptism  by  immersion  for 
the  remission  of  sin,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


REVIEW. 

I.  Of  what  does  the  acts    of    the 
Apostles  treat? 

2.  By  whom  is  it  supposed  to  have 
been  written? 

3.  What  reason  have  we  to  believe 
that  Luke  wrote  it? 

4.  To  whom  did  Jesus  show  himself 
after  His  resurrection? 

5.  How  long  was  He  seen  of  them? 

6.  What    commands    did    He     give 
them  ?      . 

7.  What   promise    did    He    make   to 
them? 

8.  What  were  they  to  do  after  they 
received  the  Holy  Ghost? 

9.  How  did  the  Savior  disappear? 

10.  Who    appeared    unto    the    Apos- 
tles? 

II.  What  promise  did  they  make? 
12.    Name   the    Apostles. 


13.  Who  took  the  lead  in  tlie  meet- 
ings? 

14.  Why? 

15.  How  was  Matthias  selected? 

16.  Give  your  reasons  for  believing 
that  Matthias  was  called  of  God. 

17.  Tell  what,  you  know  about  the 
day  of  Pentecost. 

18.  What  great  blessing    was     con- 
ferred upon  the  disciples? 

19.  Why  were  the  people  amazed?    . 

20.  What  power  enabled  them  to  un- 
derstand in  their  own  language? 

21.  To  what  important  prophecy  did 
Peter  refer? 

22.  What  promise  does  the  prophecy 
contain  ? 

23.  What  did  Peter  tell  the  Jews  they 
had  done? 

24.  What  effect  did  Peter's  discourse 
have? 

25.  What  question  did  they  ask? 

26.  Repeat  Peter's  reply,  Acts  2:  38- 
39. 

27.  What    principles    of   the    Gospel 
does  this  answer  contain? 

28.  How  did  many  of  them  show  their 
repentance  ? 


LllSSON   II. 

(For  September  29th.) 
WORK   IN   JERUSALEM. 


Read  Acts  3;  4:  1-31. 
Memorize  Acts  3 :  19. 

Suggestions  to  the  Teacher: 
Study  up  the  descriptions  of  Jeru- 
salem in  Oxford  Bible  Helps,  page 
96,  and  give  the  class  an  interesting 
account  of  it.  Tell  them  also  about 
Sadducees,  Oxford  Bible  Helps, 
page  87.  Bring  out  clearly  the  doc- 
trine of  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness taught  by  Peter. 

Healing  the  Cripple  and  Pe- 
ter's Address.  Peter  and  John  are 
going  into  the  Temple,  through  the 
Gate  Beautiful  when  they  are  ac- 
costed by  a  cripple  whom  Peter 
heals  through  the  power  of  the 
Lord.  (Note  1.)  This  miracle  at- 
tracts crowds  of  people  to  Solo- 
mon's Porch,  where  Peter  has  an 


opportunity  to  address  them,  and 
to  tell  them  that  the  power  man- 
ifested was  through  the  name  of 
Jesus,  whom  they  crucified.  (Note 
2.)  He  holds  out  hope  to  those 
who  had  sinned  ignorantly,  and  tes- 
tifies of  Christ's  resurrection. 
(Note  3.) 

Arrest  and  Examination  of 
THE  Apostles.  When  the  ruling 
Sadducees  hear  Peter  preaching  the 
resurrection,  they  have  the  Apos- 
tles arrested  and  cast  into  prison 
for  the  night.  In  the  morning  they 
•are  brought  before  the  Jewish 
Council,  and  examined,  when  they 
bear  a  strong  testimony  of  Jesus, 
and  charge  the  rulers  with  His 
death.  The  Jews  counsel  together 
and  decide  to  release  the  Apostles, 
forbidding  them  to  preach  the  name 
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of  Jesus.  The  Apostles  accept  their 
liberty,  but  declare  their  intention 
to  obey  Gk)d  rather  than  man.  As 
they  report  their  labors  to  their  own 
company,  the  Lord  manifests  His 
approval  by  a  fresh  out-pouring  of 
the    Holy  Spirit. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  Gate  Beautiful  is  sup- 
possed  to  have  been  the  entrance 
through  the  outer  enclosure  of  the 
Temple  on  the  east. 

2.  Solomon's  Porch,  where  Pe- 
ter addressed  the  people,  was  a  part 
of  the  colonnades  that  ran  entirely 
around  the  outer  court  of  the  Tem- 
ple, or  the  court  of  the  Gentiles. 
It  was  in  this  porch  that  Christ  fre- 
quently taught,  especially  in  winter. 

3.  Observe  that  Peter  did  not 
hold  out  hope  of  immediate  for- 
giveness to  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  death  of  the  Savior; 
but  calls  upon  them  to  repent,  that 
their  sin  might  be  blotted  out  when 


the  time  of  refreshing  should  come 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

REVIEW. 

1.  Where  was  the  Gate  Beautiful? 

2.  What  words  did  Peter  use  when 
healing  the  cripple? 

3.  What  effect  did  this  miracle  have 
on  the  people? 

4.  How  many  of  them  were  gathered 
together? 

5.  Where  did  Peter  address  them? 

6.  Of  what  sin  did  he  accuse  the 
Jews? 

7.  What  did  he  tell  them  to  do? 

8.  Quote  his  words. 

9.  Who  caused  the  arrest  jof  the 
Apostles  ? 

10.  Who  were  the  Sadducees? 

11.  To  what  doctrine  taught  by  Pe- 
ter did  they  especially  object? 

12.  What  was  done  with  the  Apos- 
tles? 

13.  Before  whom  did  they  have  a 
hearing  ? 

14.  What  did  the  rulers  decide  to  do? 

15.  What  did  the  Apostles  say  to 
their   decision? 

16.  What  witness  did  the  Lord  giv^ 
of  His  approval  of  the  work  of  the 
Apostles  ? 


ETHICAL  STUDIES. 


The  object  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 
^s  the  development  of  perfect  wom- 
stnhood.  To  this  end  courses  of 
study  have  been  prepared  for  the 
education  of  young  women  spirit- 
^^ally,  morally,  mentally,and  phys- 
ically. In  presenting  the  topics  and 
Outlines  on  Ethics  it  is  with  a  desire 
"^Viat  our  girls  may  understand  the 
f^nndamental  principles  in  the  for- 
mation of  character,  the  rules  that 
govern  and  control  the  highest  so- 
cial life,  that  they  may  apply  them 
Jn  the  building  of  their  own  char- 
acter in  the  development  of  those 
fqualities  of  true  womanhood  which 
will  approach  nearest  to  the  Di- 
vine, and  command  the  respect  of 
^11  mankind.  The  lessons  as  out- 
lined are     merely    a     guide,    and 

should  be  enlarged  upon  by  both 


class  leaders  and  members,  so  that 
the  principles  taught  may  be  thor- 
oughly understood  and  an  especial 
effort  made  to  get  the  girls  to 
practice  them  in  their  daily  lives. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  AMONG  OUR  LATTER-DAY 
SAINT  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

(For  September  15th.) 

"I  wish  there  were  a  true  order  of 
chivalry  for  our  youth  ...  in  which 
both  boys  and  girls  should  receive,  at  a 
given  age,  their  Knighthood  and  Lady- 
hood, by  true  title;  attainable  only  by 
certain  probation  and  trial,  both  of 
character  and  accomplishment;  and  to 
be  forfeited,  on  conviction,  by!  their 
peers,  of  any  dishonorable  act." — Ruskin. 

Latter-day  Saint  boys  and  girls 
should  have  definite,  sensible,  thor- 
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oughly-grounded  rules  of  conduct 
by  which  they  are  governed;  and 
by  which  they  are  justified  in  meas- 
uring their  companions.  These 
rules  should  be  adaptable  to  every 
occasion  and  emergency. 

The  first  law  of  our  Ethics  is 
absolute  cleanliness  of  body  and 
clothing. 

Personal  cleanliness  means  clean- 
liness of  body,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  hair,  neck,  ears,  teeth,  hands, 
finger-nails,  armpits,  and  feet. 

In  clothing  girls  should  have  a 
suflScient  number  of  suits  of  good 
plain  underwear,  pairs  of  hose,  un- 
derskirts, corsets,  extra  shoes,  to 
be  always  clean,  and  have  a  re- 
serve in  case  of  emergency — an 
unexpected  railway  journey,  etc. 

If  this  care  were  exercised  about 
underwear,  outer  wear  would  be 
much  more  in  harmony  with  the 
needs  and  purses  of  the  girls. 
Cheap,  shoddy  finery  always  belit- 
tles and  bears  false  witness  against 
its  wearer. 

The  more  perfect  the  lady  the 
less  show  she  makes  of  her  appear- 
ance. The  law  is  to  keep  within 
one's  means,  and  have  everything 
in  harmony,  fro;n  underwear  to 
gloves,  shoes,  hat,  and  veil.  Girls 
so  clad  have  proper  self-respect  or 
self-reverence — a  realization  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  their  lives  which 
prevents  them  from  doing  anything 
to  lessen  that  value  in  their  own 
minds  or  in  the  estimation  of  others, 
especially  those  for  whom  they  care. 
Personal  cleanliness  not  only  gives 
tone  to  the  body,  promoting  beauty 
and  health,  but  elevates  or  tones 
the  whole  mental  and  moral  out- 
look, lifts  above  the  low  and  sordid 
in  desire  and  deed,  makes  contact 
with  unwholesome  things,  repug- 
nant and  increases  the  determina- 
tion to  avoid  them.  Personal  clean- 
liness is  a  developer  of  self-respect 
and  a  promoter  of  clean  thoughts. 


Value  of  Girl  Friends.  Every 
girl  has  a  few  special  chums  who 
are  necessary  to  her  happiness,  and 
who  often  in  after  life  become  true 
friends — precious  gifts,  indeed. 
Girl  comrades  can  help  each  other 
to  resist  their  various  special  temp- 
tations and  save  each  other  from 
many  dangers  where  older  people 
could  not  help,  if  these  friendships 
are  sincere  and  frank.  Thinking  of 
others  and  sharing  one's  pleasures 
is  true  happine^  and  a  positive  cure 
for  self-conceit,  vanity,  and  selfish- 
ness. 

Value  of  Boy  Friends.  For- 
tunate, indeed,  are  the  girls  who 
grow  up  in  the  pure,  frank  comrad- 
ship  of  boy  friends,  as  well  as  girl 
friends.  They  have  a  broader  out- 
look upon  life  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  humav  nature,  and  will 
make  no  mistake  when  choosing 
time  comes,  if  this  splendid  friend- 
ship has  been  enjoyed.  The  girls 
and  their  boy  friends  should  enjoy 
companionship  and  co-operation  of 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  in  their 
friendships.  Especially  should 
their  friends  be  welcome  to  their 
homes  and  freely  associate  with  the 
family —  a  most  potent  safeguard, 
if  parents  but  realized  it. 

At  Meetings^  Lectures,  The- 
aters, Etc.  At  meetings,  lectures, 
theaters,  concerts,  etc.,  all  should 
be  governed  by  the  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion and  should  endeavor  to  place 
themselves  in  harmony  at  once. 
Meetings  and  lectures  are  for  in- 
struction, spiritual  and  intellectual. 
All  should  be  on  time,  sit  quietly, 
remove  hats,  make  no  noise  that  will 
annoy  one's  neighbor  or  disturb  the 
speaker  or  singer.  The  Golden 
Rule  is  the  law  for  these  occasions. 

At  Theaters.  All  should  be  on 
time,  be  very  particular  as  to  clean- 
liness of  body  and    clothes,    avoid 
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strong  perfumes,  and  extremes  in 
dress.  The  daintiest  perfume  is 
the  freshness  derived  from  soap 
and  water. 

Dances  and  Ward  Socials. 
Here  the  young  are  free  in  their 
conduct  and  should  be  especially 
careful  as  to  their  person  and  cloth- 
ing. In  dancing,  some  people  per- 
spire freely  and  emit  a  very  dis- 
agreeable odor,  especially  from"  the 
armpits.  One  boy  confided  to  an 
older  woman  that  he  would  not 
dance  with  a  certain  girl  again  be- 
cause she  was  not  clean.  Girls 
should  look  their  prettiest  on  these 
occasions.  The  simpler  one's  dress 
the  better  she  will  look.  Every 
g^rl  should  arrange  her  hair  in  a 
becoming  manner,  no  matter  what 
the  style  may  be.  She  should  not 
show  her  flesh  through  her  dress 
nor  wear  colored  ribbons  in  her  un- 
derclothes. They  call  attention  to 
that  which  should  never  be  noticed. 
Boys  make  very  uncomplimentary 
remarks  about  such  things.  Unpleas- 
ant thoughts  lead  to  unpleasant 
acts.  A  girl  should  never  be  bois- 
terous nor  allow  any  liberties,  such 
as  swinging  and  pulling  her  about. 
She  should  insist  on  the  proper  po- 
sition in  round  dancing  and  main- 
tain it,  being  dignified  and  gracious, 
but  never  familiar.  Invitations  to 
dance  should  be  graciously  accept- 
ed. She  should  never  be  a  snob. 
She  has  no  right  to  refuse  to  dance 
because  a  boy  is  poorly  dressed, 
awkward,  or  homely,  if  he  has  a 
right  to  be  there  he  is  entitled  to 
courteous  treatment.  Ladies  do  not 
snub  people  who  have  a  claim  upon 
their  consideration.  The  popular 
girls  should  quietly  and  without 
seeming  aid  in  making  the'  evening 
of    the    unpopular    ones    pleasant. 

The  danee  over,  young  people 
should  go  home ;  they  should  not  go 
to  ice  cream"  parlors  and  soda  foun- 


tains at  that  time  of  night.  If  they 
have  to  drive  home  girls  should  al- 
ways remember  they  are  ladies ;  the 
reserve  and  dignity  maintained  at 
the  dance  should  be  maintained  in 
all  association  with  boy  friends,  al- 
lowing, no  fanvliarity.  Greater  re- 
serve if  possible  should  be  main- 
tained when  alone  than  when  in 
company.  A  kiss  is  a  sacred  thing 
and  should  not  be  given  indiscrim- 
inately. It  would  be  much  jollier 
if  boys  and  girls  could  come  and  go 
in  crowds,  in  big  wagons  with  older 
persons  as  escorts.  If  a  sweetheart 
has  anything  to  say  he  can  find  an 
opportunity  even  in  a  crowd. 

Streets,  Public  Parks^  Pleas- 
ure Resorts.  Streets  are  thor- 
oughfares established  for  the  con- 
venience of  persons  going  from 
place  to  place — not  meeting  places. 
Loud  talking  and  laughing  are  not 
nice.  Sauntering  up  and  down — 
going  nowhere — out  for  show,  these 
things  are  far  from  ladylike.  Girls 
should  never  go  to  railway  sta- 
tions, drug  stores,  postoffices  or 
other  such  places  unless  they  have 
business  there. 

At  pleasure  resorts,  parks,  etc.,. 
anything  that  attracts  the  attention 
of  strangers  is  to  be  deplored.  Mod- 
est girls  do  not  talk  or  dance  with 
strangers  at  these  places,  nor  should 
they  wait  till  the  last  train. 

Buggy  Riding.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen do  not  indulge  in  late  buggy- 
riding.  The  practice  has  nothing 
in  its  favor,  much  against  it. 
Young  people  often  lay  aside  their 
dignity,  self-control,  and  often  their 
virtue  on  such  occasions.  When 
girls  go  for  a  ride  they  should  in- 
sist on  being  home  before  sun  down. 
They  should  never  go  on  Sunday. 

Evening  Strolls.  Evening 
strolls  are  delightful,  especially  in 
the  spring  and  summer,  but  when  a 
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young  man  finds  it  necessary  to 
walk  with  his  arm  about  the  girl's 
waist  and  her  head  on  his  breast, 
the  stroll  is  dangerous.  The  Lord 
made  the  moon  and  stars  to  give 
light  by  night  and  show  how  beau- 
tiful the  world  is;  but  man  uses 
these  lesser  lights,  tfie  shadows  and 
the  darkness  to  hide  his  wicked 
deeds. 

Camping  Out,  Canyon  Trips^ 
Etc.  Young  people  should  never 
make  a  journey  where  they  will  be 
away  from  home  over  night  with- 
out proper  chaperones,  both  men 
and  women. . 

Such  trips  should  be  most  care- 
fully planned  for  the  pleasure  of 
every  one  concerned ;  no  other  idea 
should  be  entertained,  no  straying 
oflF  allowed,  especially  at  night.  All 
entertainments  and  games  should 
include  the  whole  camp.  Girls 
must  give  strictest  care  to  see  that 
they  are  dressed  neatly,  no  dressing 
sacques  or  such  things  allowed. 
Here  must  be  combined  proper  re- 
serve and  courtesy,  with  the  jolly 
comradship  natural  to  such  occa- 
sions. Camp  rules  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  chaperons  and  all 
should  be  pledged  to  the  strictest 
observance. 

Young  people  travel  long  dis- 
tances by  team  and  rail  to  be  mar- 
ried in  the  Temple,  and  sad,  indeed, 
has  been  the  conduct  of  some  of 
these  in  the  railway  trains.  If  ever 
one  should  be  quiet,  dignified,  and 
unobtrusive,  it  is  here.  Caresses 
and  endearments,  lounging  about, 
etc.,  should  never  be  indulged  in 
in  public;  and  where  so  indulged 
in  show  lack  of  even  the  meanest 
culture  and  refinement.  They  are 
disgusting.  Many  of  our  girls  go 
as  cooks  in  harvest  time,  many  work 
in  stores,  factories,  offices,  etc. 
They  should  be  neat,  trim,  and 
clean  in  dress,  quiet  and  modest  in 


deportment,  so  that,  on  returning 
home  they  will  have  no  occasion 
to  blush  for  their  actions. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Why  should  our  young  people 
have  definite  rules  of  conduct? 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  Rus- 
kin's  words  at  head  of  lessdn? 

3.  Give  some  sensible  rules  for  clean- 
liness of  body. 

4.  Give  list  of  clothes  every  girl 
should  have.  Explain  law  of  harmony 
in  this  matter. 

5.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  prevail- 
ing fashion  of  exposing  neck,  shoulders 
and  arms  through  dress. 

6.  What  is  self-respect  as  you  feel  it  ? 
How  cultivated?     How  lost? 

7.  What  effect  does  perfect  cleanli- 
ness have  upon  your  lives?  Your  ideals? 

8.  What  do  your  girl  friends  mean 
to  you  ? 

9.  What  place  do  your  parents  have 
in  your  friendships? 

10.  Do  you  like  'mother  or  father  for 
a  chapreon  or  do  you  prefer  to  go  with- 
out them? 

11.  Why  do  you  go  to  meetings,  Icc- 
utres,  etc.,  and  what  are  your  rules  of 
conduct  ? 

12:  How  should  you  conduct  your- 
self at  theatres?  Do  you  indulge  in 
strong  perfumes? 

13.  Give  a  good  set  of  rules  for  con- 
duct at  dances,  socials,  etc.  What  do  you 
do  to  make  your  boy  friends  live  up  to 
them? 

14.  What  do  you  think  of  refresh- 
ments at  public  places  at  night? 

15.  Is  it  really  necessary  to  go  long 
distances  to  parties?  How  often  should 
you  have  a  dance? 

16.  Do  you  approve  of  boys  and  girls 
handling  each  other  as  many  do?    Why? 

17  How  should  you  act  at  public  re- 
sorts anrf  on  the  street?  Do  you  wait 
till  last  train  ?  What  are  the  effects  of 
hanging  about  railway  stations,  viaducts, 
etc.? 

18.  Do  you  know  of  the  dangers  of 
late  buggy  riding?  (Give  to  a  respon- 
sible person  who  can  help  the  girls.) 

19.  Give  some  good  sensible  plans 
for  canyon  parties,  and  portray  dangers 
of  present  manner  of  going  to  moun- 
tains. 

20.  Give  etiquette  of  travel  in  public 
conveyances,  trains,  street  cars,  etc 
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READING. 

Some  explanation  has  been  made 
in  reference  to  our  guide  work  for 
the  coming  season,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  theological  atid  ethical 
lessons.  We  add  a  few  words  in 
explanation  of  the  literary  depart- 
ment which  we  hope  to  make  mor^, 
interesting  than  it  has  ever  been  ^ 
before. 

Our  chief  aim  is  to  cultivate  the 
reading  habit  among  our  young 
people,  not  as  a  task,  or  a  duty,  but 
for  the  real  love  of  reading  and 
the  pleasure  to  be  had  from  it. 

It  follows  inevitably  that  we  will 
receive  benefit  from  our  reading, 
aside  from  the  mere  pleasure  it  af- 
fords us — ^there  is  no  need  to 
bring  up  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
self-evident  fact. 

Can  you  picture  to  yourself  what 
your  condition  would  be  if  you  were 
unable  to  read?  And  yet,  not  many 
years  ago  this  condition  was  quite 
common  among  a  large  class  of  peo- 
ple, and  doubtless  today  there  are 
some  very  old  people  among  us  who 
in  their  youth  were  denied  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  to  rea<J  and 
write — incredible  as  this  may  seem 
to  the  young  people  of  today  who 
have  the  benefit  of  the  education  so 
liberally  provided  by  our  glorious 
free  school  system. 

Still  the  information  gained  in 
schools  alone  is  meagre  unless  sup- 
plemented by  wide  and  copious 
reading  from  various  sources. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  read 
arc  deprived  of  half  the  pleasure 
and  happiness  of  life.  How  else 
can  they  learn  of  the  history  of  the 
past,  or  of  the  wonderful  things  go- 
ing on  in  th.e  world  around  them  to- 
day? Their  lives  must  be  narrow, 
their  thoughts  restricted,  their  in- 
tellects undeveloped. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  true 
readers — ones  who  read  for  pleas- 
ure and  profit — and  we  hope  to  in- 
clude all  our  Mutual  workers  in  this 
class — ^we  c^n  take  up  a  good  book 
anywhere  and  soon  forget  our  sur- 
roundings— if  they  happen  to  be 
unpleasant.  We  are  carried  away 
by  the  sentiments  of  the  author; 
they  inspire  us  to  higher  ideals,  to 
greater  exertion,  to  worthier  deeds. 
The  thoughts  and  sentiments  seem 
to  be  our  own,  but  we  have  not 
the  power  to  express  them  in  the 
same  attractive  form.  But  we  can 
share  them  with  the  greatest  and 
best  authors — we  can  make  them 
ours, 

Thoreau  says: 

"Books  are  the  treasured  wealth  of  the 
world,  and  the  fit  inheritance  of  genera- 
tions and  nations.  Their  authors  are  a 
natural,  irresistible  aristocracy  in  every 
society,  and  more  than  kings  or  em- 
perors, exert  an  influence  on  mankind. 
How  many  a  man  has  dated  a  new  era 
in  his  life  from  the  reading  of  a  book." 

A  well  read  man  is  an  educated 
man  in  the  broadest  sense,  and 
many  of  our  most  useful  citizens 
have  had  to  depend  solely  upon 
this  resource  for  all  the  education 
they  have.  The  same  opening  is 
before  every  young  person  in  our 
country ;  we  can  have  just  what  we 
desire  in  this  regard. 

Now,  the  question  is  what  to 
read.  Let  it  be  something  worthy 
of  our  time,  for  time  spent  in  read- 
ing worthless  books  is  worse  than 
lost.  » 

Again  quoting  Thoreau: 

"Read  to  improve  yourself  in  some 
way,  if  only  in  expression,  or  pronuncia- 
tion, or  accent,  or  to  find  the  moral 
with  greater  skill." 

It  has  been  said  that  we  should 
never  read  anything  that  does  not 
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interest  us,  but  this  statemept  ipust 
be  taken  with  modifications,  the 
fault  may  be  in  ourselves  rather 
than  in  what  we  read  for  "It  is  not 
all  books  that  are  as  dull  as  their 
readers." 

We  can  not  depend  upon  our 
own  uncultivated  taste  in  the  se- 
lection of  books  to  read;  neither 
can  we  depend  entirely  upon  the 
recommendations  of  any  one  person, 
no  matter  how  learned  he  may  be 
nor  how  good  a  judge  of  literature, 
there  is  such  a  difference  in  tastes, 
but  there  are  so  many,  many  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  excellent 
books  to  choose  from  that  no  one 
person  can  read  a  tenth  part  of 
them,  so  there  is  no  necessity  for 
any  one*s  reading  inferior  works. 

First  of  all  comes  the  Bible,  and 
our  special  Church  works.  We 
know  that  they  furnish  profitable 
reading  at  all  times,  and  who  of  us 
has  ever  picked  up  one  of  these 
books  to  read  for  even  ten  min- 
utes without  finding  what  seemed 
to  be  a  message  direct  to  us,  of 
promise,  of  comfort  or  encourage- 
ment? 

But  after  these  what  shall  we 
consider  ?  We  want  to  know  "some- 
thing about  everything  and  every- 
thing about  something,"  and  follow- 
ing this  line  we  can  read  for  infor- 
mation on  all  general  subjects,  and 
then  take  up  a  special  course  of 
study  on  our  favorite  line,  history, 
biography,  travel,  poetry,  etc  And 
sometimes  we  need  to  read  simply 
for  rest,  for  relaxation,  for  amuse- 
ment— when  the  body  is  weary,  the 
brain  tired  from  close  application  to 
business  or  study.  Then  something 
light  and  pleasing  is  in  order,  some- 
thing that  does  not  require  the  least 
thought  or  exertion. 

A  novel  is  to  be  recommended  oc- 
casionally— but  be  sure  that  it  is  not 
trashy.  A  great  deal  can  be  learned 
from  a  good  novel — the  history  of 


different  epochs  of  time,  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  different  peo- 
ple, the  usages  of  different  classes 
of  society,  and  we  find  some  of  the 
finest  descriptions,  moral  truths, 
lofty  sentiments,  good  and  bad 
traits  of  character  and  their  effects. 
And  tile  greatest  recommendation 
of  this  class  of  literature  is  that 
these  things  are  presented  in  such 
an  attractive  manner  that  it  keeps 
up  our  interest  and  claims  our  at- 
tention and  we  learn  while  we  are 
being  entertained.  But  do  not  let 
us  fall  into  the  habit  of  reading  this 
class  of  books  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others  and  thus  allowing  our 
tastes  to  degenerate.  Some  little 
pleasing  story  serves  to  amuse  us 
for  the  moment,  but  we  forget  it 
almost  as  soon  as  read.  ^  Something 
of  an  opposite  nature  gives  us  food 
for  thought,  enlarges  our  horizon, 
really  broadens  and  develops  us 
and  thus  increases  our  power  of 
enjoyment. 

There  are  certain  authors  whose 
works  are  accepted  by  people  of  ed- 
ucation and  judgment  everywhere, 
whose  names  are  known  in  every 
civilized  country,  and  whose  books 
are  read  for  hundreds  of  years  after 
the  authors  are  dead  and  would 
have  been  forgotten  were  it  not  for 
the  great  works  they  have  left  be- 
hind them.  These  we  call  Stand- 
ard Authors,  and  it  is  safe  to  depend 
on  these  till  our  judgment  is  form- 
ed, our  taste  developed. 

During  the  past  five  years  we 
have  taken  up  the  history  of  lit- 
erature and  the  authors  generally  of 
all  ages,  but  the  limited  time  and 
space  allowed  us  have  made  it  im- 
possible to  give  more  than  a  cur- 
sory glance  over  this  broad  field, 
though  the  glimpses  we  have  ob- 
tained have  made  us  eager  to  take 
up  in  detail  some  of  the  very  at- 
tractive subjects  that  we  have  been 
compelled  to  pass  so  hastily  over. 
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To  this  end  we  have  made  some 
decided  changes  in  the  way  the 
lessons  are  to  be  presented.  We 
have  selected,  as  you  will  see,  a  fa- 
vorite volume  here  and  there  from  * 
some  of  the  authors  we  have  stud- 
ied before,  and  these  are  to  be  read 
at  home,  and  with  each  subject  will 
be  given  in  the  Journal  a  few  ques- 
tions and  suggestive  outlines  as  to 
hoiv  the  work  is  to  be  presented  in 
the  association.  We  can  not  hope 
to  have  selected  for  each  one  of 
you,  your  favorite,  but  we  ask  for 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  your 
time  to  be  devoted  to  what  we  have 
selected,  and  then  you  are  at  liber- 
ty to  take  whatever  else  you  like  in 
addition,  and  we  feel  sure  that  af- 
ter having  read  and  talked  about 
the  one  work  given  you  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  you  have  read  more 
of  the  same  author  and  others  be- 
sides. Keep  account  of  the  number 
of  chapters  read  at  home  and  report 
them  monthly  to  the  ward  secretary 
under  the  headings  Fiction,  Poetry, 
Elssays,  History,  Theology,  Miscel- 
laneous. And  this  is  where  we  can 
co-operate  with  and  make  excellent 
u.se  of  our  ward  and  traveling  li- 
l>raries.  A  special  effort  is  being 
i^ade  bv  our  library  committee  to 


add  new  impetus  to  this  branch  of 
our  work,  and  we  ask  your  assis- 
tance in  adding  to  our  books  and  in 
making  good  use  of  them  after  they 
are  obtained. 

All  are  expected  to  be  familiar 
with  the  books  when  the  time  for 
the  first  lesson  arrives,  having  tak- 
en notes  during  the  reading,  fol- 
lowing the  outlines  and  quQ3tions 
as  given  below,  and  marking  the 
pages  so  that  reference  can  quick- 
ly and  easily  be  made  to  what  is 
wanted  (Mark  quotations  to  be 
given  as  sentiments  at  roll  call). 

The  officers,  especially  the  class 
leaders,  are  expected  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  girls'  reading. 
Visit  them  and  talk  with  them  about 
it,  and  point  out  how  best  to  get  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  book. 

And  remember  these  outlines  are 
only  suggestive,  use  your  own  judg- 
ment as  to  any  changes,  or  addi- 
tions— originality  is  to  be  encour- 
aged, at  all  times. 

In  reading  any  book  first  learn 
something  of  the  author.  Read  the 
preface,  the  contents  and  the  notes. 
After  you  have  read  it,  write  your 
opinion  of  it,  what  was  the  princi- 
pal attraction  to  you? 
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LUSSON    VIII. 

(For  September  15th.) 
THE    ALHAMBRA — IRVING. 


We  feel  that  there  is  nothing  bet- 
^^r  to  begin  our  series  of  lessons 
'^ith  than  Irving,  our  first  Ameri- 
5^n  author,  the  "Father  of  Amer- 
ican literature." 

His  writings  are  as  clean  and 
pure  as  was  his  life.  His  language 
is  simple  and  clear,  his  ideas  pre- 
^nted  in  such  a  pleasing  way  that 
no  one  can  fail  to  be  attracted.  He 
Says  himself  that  he  is  not  trying 
to  make  any  great  revolutions  in 


the  world,  but  thinks  he  is  doing 
some  good  by  keeping  people  pleas- 
ed with  one  another. 

"Many  of  his  books  are  in  the  form  • 
of  sketches,  and  furnish  pleasant 
reading  to  fill  in  a  spare  hour,  half 
hour,  even  ten  minutes  if  that  is  all 
the  time  at  our  disposal,  and  when 
an  interruption  comes  it  leaves  us 
with  something  interesting  to  think 
of.  There  is  such  a  blending  of 
humor  and  pathos,  and  there  are  so 
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many  beautiful  descriptions  that  we 
can  find  something  to  admire  on 
every  page. 

The  Sketch  Book  is  a  general  fa- 
vorite, but  has  been  read  by  almost 
every  one — do  read  it,  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so.  We  give  for 
this  lesson  the  AlhambrsL.  To  get 
the  proper  atmosphere  and  environ- 
ment to  enjoy  this  book,  it  should 
be  read  this  summer  under  the 
shade  of  the  old  trees  in  the  orch- 
ard ;  in  a  hammock  on  a  cool  porch ; 
or  in  some  grassy  nook  that  has 
been  selected  for  a  day's  picnic  out- 
ing, near  a  stream  of  sparkling  wa- 
ter, the  blue  sky  overhead  and  the 
birds  singing  in  the  trees. 

OUTLINES QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  can  you  say  of  Washington 
Irving  as  an  author  and  a  man? 

2.  When  was  the  Alhambra  written 
and  where  are  the  scenes  laid? 

3.  Give  some  historical  facts,  geog- 
raphical description  (climate,  fruits,  ani- 
mals, etc.) 


4.  Give  some  description  of  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Alhambra,  by  whom  built  and 
occupied. 

5.  Describe  custom  of  prayer,  Span- 
ish courtesy. 

6.  What  does  a  cross  by  the  roadside 
mean? 

7.  Give  the  story  of  the  Fountain  of 
the  Bull. 

8.  Give  the  story  of  Pilgrim  BeggaP', 

9.  Give  the  story  of  the  Son  of  the 
Alhambra. 

10.  What  do  you  think  of  these  sto- 
ries and  legends? 

11.  Describe  some  of  the  people  and 
scenes  at  the  inn  at  Loxa.  Are  the 
customs  the  same  now? 

12.  Give  some  description  of  the 
contrabandista  or  smuggler. 

13.  Point  out  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful  descriptions. 

14.  Explain  and  define  all  the  unusu- 
al words  that  you  can. 

15.  What  is  your  impression  of  the 
book  as  a  whole? 

(The  lesson  and  questions  are  confined 
to  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Alham- 
bra— the  journey  and  the  palace,  this  will 
doubtless  occupy  all  the  time  of  one 
meeting.) 


OrnCElRS*   NOTES. 
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programs,  if  you  have  no  regular  com- 
mittee, visiting  absent  members,  so- 
cials, plans  for  the  fifth  Tuesday 
night,  etc.;  then  discuss  the  lesson  for 
the  following  meeting. 

Do  not  permit  too  lengthy  discus- 
sions on  any  subject.  They  often 
cause  you  to  lose  the  interest  of  the 
members  and  sometimes  the  spirit  is 
also  lost.  It  has  been  proved  the 
most  successful  plan  to  hold  meetings 
but  one  hour  and  be  equally  prompt 
in  dismissing  as  in  commencing. 

Spend  most  of  the  time  in  discuss- 
ing the  lessons.  Difficult  questions 
may  then  be  considered  and  all  who 
are  to  lead  in  class  work  can  come  to 
a  common  understanding  on  these 
matters;  and  besides,  where  a  number 
go  over  a  lesson  together  new  points 
and  bright,  original  ideas  are  sure  to 
be  given  by  different  ones  and  all  are 
benefited  by  them.  Class  leaders  who 
feel  themselves  weak  are  strengthenr 
ed  and  the  President  and  Counselors 
who  cannot  be  present  in  all  the 
classes  can  thus  maintain  a  general 
oversight  even  in  regard  to  the  les- 


sons, which  are  really  the  principal 
part  of  the  meeting. 

Make  your  meetings  worth  while,  and 
establish  the  confidence  in  your  offi- 
cers that  you  would  not  bring  them 
out  to  a  meeting  without  you  had 
something  good  for  them.  Don't  be 
discouraged  with  your  officers'  meet- 
ings for  "Failure  is  often  the  morn- 
ing of  darkness  that  precedes  the 
dawning  of  the  day  of  success." 

Be  earnest,  seek  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  to  guide  you,  that  you  may  be 
congenial  with  your  co-laborers,  for 
in  unity  there  is  strength.  This  warm 
charitable  feeling  created  by  the  offi- 
cers meeting  together  is  in  turn  more 
or  less  carried  into  the  association 
and  will  go  a  long  way  towards  pro- 
moting the  same  feeling  among  the 
members. 

May  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  guide 
and  direct  us  that  we  may  have  the 
gift  of  wisdom,  that  in,  after  years  j¥C 
may  look  back  upon  the  hours  spent 
in  officers'  meetings  as  some  of  the 
most  beneficial  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  pleasant  of  our  lives. 
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PRACTICAL  PRAYER  AND  HEALING. 

President  Joseph  F,  Smith. 


CAn  address  before  the  evening  ses- 
sion of  the  M.  I  A.  Conference  held 
ir^  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Sunday,  June  14,  1908.  Reported 
by   F.  W.  Otterstrom.) 

The  condition  of  my  head  is  such 
that  I  do  not   feel  much  like  at- 
ternpting  to  make  an  address  here 
tonight,as  I  have  had  a  bad  cold, 
and  so  many  good  things  have  been 
said  that  it  seems  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, unnecessary   for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  add  anything,  or  to  repeat 
or  refer  to  anything  that  has  been 
already  said.  However,  while  sitting 
here,  considering  that   this   is  the 
concluding  meeting  of  this  memor- 
able conference  of  the  Young  Men's 
and  Young  Ladies'     Mutual     Im- 
provement   Associations,    the    Pri- 
niary  Associations,  and  other  asso- 
ciations,  I   suppose,   more   or   less 
present  with  us,  I  thought  that  a 
few  words  from  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon might  be  appropriate  as  con- 
cluding advice  and  counsel,  written 
by  the  Prophet  Moroni : 

"And  now  my  brethren,  I  judge 
these  things  of  you  because  of  your 
peaceable  walk  with  the  children  of 
men; 

For  I  remember  the  word  of  God, 
*bich  saith  by  their  works  ye  shall 
know  them;  for  if  their  works  be 
good,  then  they  are  good  also. 

For  behold,  God  hath  said,  a  man 
being  evil  cannot  do  that  which  is 
good;    for    if   he    oflFereth    a    gift,    or 


prayeth  unto  God,  except  he  shall  do 
it  with  real  intent,  it  profiteth  him 
nothing. 

For  behold,  it  is  not  counted  unto 
him  for  righteousness. 

For  behold,  if  a  man  being  evil, 
giveth  a  gift,  he  doeth  it  grudgingly; 
wherefore  it  is  counted  unto  him  the 
same  as  if  he  had  retained  the  gift; 
wherefore  he  is  counted  evil  before 
God. 

And  likewise  also  it  is  counted  un- 
to a  man,  if  he  shall  pray,  and  not 
with  real  intent  of  heart,  yea,  and  it 
profiteth  him  nothing;  for  God  re- 
ceiveth  none  such." 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  text  that  would 
give  an  opportunity  to  one  moved 
by  the  proper  spirit,  to  make  a 
telling  discourse  among  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints — not  ifepplicable  to 
all,  but  applicable  to  far  too  many. 
It  is  not  good  for  us  to  pray  by  rote, 
to  kneel  down  and  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer  continually.  I  think  that  one 
of  the  greatest  follies  I  have  ever 
witnessed  is  the  foolish  custom  of 
men  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer 
continually  without  considering  its 
meaning.  The  Lord  gave  this  as  a 
pattern  to  his  disciples  who  were 
going  out  into  the  world  to  preach 
the  gospel.  It  was  to  show  them 
that  they  were  not  to  use  many 
words,  but  were  to  come  directly  to 
the  Lord,  and  ask  him  for  the 
things  they  might  need,  consequent- 
ly one  of  the  specific  provisions  in 
that  prayer,  and  the  example  set, 
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was:  *'Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread;"  and  we  see  people  clothed 
with  plenty,  possessed  of  millions 
perhaps,  and  yet,  if  they  pray  at  . 
all,  they  repeat  simply  the  Lord's 
prayer.     It  thus     becomes     only  a 
form;     there  is     no  power  in     it; 
neither  is  it  acceptable,  because  it 
is  not  offered  from  the  heart,  nor 
with  the  understanding ;  and  I  think 
that  it  is  desirable  for  us  to  look 
well     to     our     words     when     we 
call  upon  the  Lord.     He  hears  us 
in  secret,  and  can  reward  us  open- 
ly.    We  do  not  have  to  cry  unto 
him  with  many  words.    We  do  not 
have  to  weary  him  with  long  pray- 
ers.    What  we  do  need,  and  what 
we  should  do  as  Latter-day  Saints, 
for  our  own  good,  is  to  go  before 
him  often,  to  witness  unto  him  that 
\\t  remember  him,  and  that  we  are 
willing  to  take  upon  us  his  name, 
keep     his     commandments,     work 
righteousness;  and  that  we  desire 
His  Spirit  to  help  us.    Then,  if  we 
are  in  trouble,  let  us  go  to  the  Lord 
and  ask  Him  directly  and  specifical- 
ly to  help  us  out  of  the  trouble  that 
we  are  in ;  and  let  the  prayer  oome 
from  the  heart,     let  it  not     be  in 
words  that  are  worn  into  ruts  in  the 
beaten  tracks  of  common  use,  with- 
out thought  or  feeling  in  the. use  of 
those    words.    Let    us    speak    the 
simple  words,  expressing  our  need, 
that  will  appeal  most  truly  to  the 
Giver  of  every  good  and   perfect 
gift.     He  can  hear  in  secret:  and 
he  knows  the  desires  of  our  hearts 
before  we  ask,  but  he  has  made  it 
obligatory,  and  a  duty  that  we  shall 
call  upon  his  name — that  we  shall 
ask  that  we  may  receive :  and  knock 
that  it  may  be  opened  to  us;  and 
seek  that  we  may  find.     Hence,  the 
Lord  has  made  it  a  loving  duty  that 
we  should  remember  him,  that  we 
should  witness  unto  him  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  that  we  do  not  for- 


get the  Giver  of  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift  unto  us. 

"Wherefore,  a  man  being  evil,  can- 
not do  that  which  is  good;  neither 
will  he  give  a  good  gift. 

"For  behold  a  bitter  fountain  cannot 
bring  forth  good  water;  neither  can  a 
good  fountain  bring  forth  bitter 
water;  wherefore  a  man  being  a  ser- 
vant of  the  devil  cannot  follow 
Christ;  and  if  he  follow  Christ,  he 
cannot  be  a  servant  of  the  devil. 

"Wherefore,  all  things  which  are 
good,  cometh  of  God;  and  that  which 
is  evil  cometh  of  the  devil;  for  the 
devil  is  an  enemy  unto  God,  and  fight- 
eth  against  him  continually,  and  in- 
viteth  and  enticeth  to  sin,  and  to  do 
that    which    is    evil    continually. 

"But  behold  that  which  is  of  God,  in- 
viteth  and  enticeth  to  do  good  con- 
tinually; wherefore,  everything  which 
inviteth  and  enticeth  to  do  good,  and 
to  love  God,  and  to  serve  him,  is  in- 
spired of  God. 

"Wherefore  take  heed,  my  beloved 
brethren,  that  ye  do  not  judge  that 
which  is  evil  to  be  of  God,  or  that 
which  is  good  and  of  God,  to  be  of 
the  devil. 

"For  behold,  my  brethren  it  is 
give  unto  you  to  judge,  that  ye, 
may  know  good  from  evil;  and  the 
way  to  judge  is  as  plain,  that  ye  may 
know  with  a  perfect  knowledge,  as 
the  daylight  is  from  the  dark  night. 

"For  behold,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is 
given  to  every  man,  that  he  may 
know  good  from  evil;  wherefore  I 
show  unto  you  the  way  to  judge;  for 
everything  which  inviteth  to  do  good 
and  to  persuade  to  believe  in  Christ  is 
sent  forth  by  the  power  and  gift  of 
Christ;  wherefore  ye  may  know  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  it  is  of  God. 

"But  whatsoever  thing  pesuadeth 
men  to  do  evil,  and  believe  not  in 
Christ  and  deny  him,  and  serve  not 
God,  then  ye  may  know  with  a  per- 
fect knowledge  it  is  of  the  devil,  for 
after  this  manner  doth  the  devil  work, 
for  he  persuadeth  no  man  to  do  good, 
no  not  one;  neither  doth  his  angels: 
neither  do  they  who  subject  them- 
selves unto  him.. 

"And  now,  my  brethren,  seeing  that 
ye  know  the  light  by  which  ye  may 
judge,  which  light  is  the  light  of 
Christ,  see  that  ye  do  not  judge 
wrongfully;  for  with  that  same  judg- 
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ment  which  ye  judge,  shkll  ye  also  be 
ji:cJged. 

Wherefore  I  beseech  of  you,  breth- 
ren, that  ye  should  search  diligently 
in  the  light  of  Christ,  l^at  ye  may 
know  good  from  evil;  and  if  ye  will 
lay  hold  upon  every  good  thing,  and 
condemn  it  not,  ye  certainly  will  be 
a  child  of  Christ."  (Moroni  7:  4-19.) 

I  think  that  here,in  the  words  that 
I  have  read,  are  some  plain  finger- 
boards,   some    plain    simple  guide- 
posts:    and    if  we,    as  Latter-day 
Saints,  believing  as  we  do  in  the 
divinity  of    this  book    which     was 
translated    by    the    gift  and    pow- 
er    of     God,      through      the     in- 
pi  ration       that       came       to       the 
Prophet     Joseph      Smith,      would 
read  these  words  as  believing  chil- 
dren should  read,  with  understand- 
ing, in  faith,  being  sure  that  God 
inspired  them,  and  then  put  them 
into  practice,  I  think  it  would  not 
be  long  before  we  could  do  away 
with  appeals  to  bishops'  courts,  and 
high-councils,  and  with  the  present 
necessity  for  teachers'  visits,  to  try 
to  settle  difficulties  among  Latter- 
day  Saints.     I   believe  every  man 
would  be   his   own   judge,   for  he 
would  judge  righteously,  because  he 
would  judge  in  the  light  of  Christ, 
in  the  light  of  truth,  in  the  light  of 
justice — not  selfishly,  not  covetous- 
Iv,  but  in  the  light  that  has  come 
^rom  the  heavens  m  the  latter  day, 
through  revelations  from  God. 

Now,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  I 
do  not  wish  to  detain  you,  I  believe 
you  have  had  a  profitable  time  in 
coming  together,  and,  as  Sister 
Connelly  stated  at  the  opening  of 
her  remarks,  I  believe  that  those 
^'ho  are  here,  and  all  those  who 
have  attended  the  conference  today, 
as  well  as  the  officers  who  have  at- 
tended the  previous  meetings,  will 
leave  feeling  satisfied  in  their  labors, 
and  with  what  has  been  accomplish- 
ed during  the  conference.  May 
the  Lord   bless   you.      May   peace 


dwell  in  }xmr  hearts.  May  love 
abide  in  your  souls.  May  the  mercy 
and  favor  of  God  abound  in  your 
homes  and  around  about  you.  May 
the  hand  of  the  destroyer  be  stayed ; 
and  every  scourge  of  sickness  and 
contageous  disease  be  stayed  in  the 
midst  of  the  people  of  God,  and 
abroad  in  the  world,  among  the 
elders,  who  are  out  in  the  world 
preach -ng  the  gospel. 

It  is  marvelous  to  me  that  so 
i.iany  young  men  have  met  with 
sickness ,  and  that  so  ^  many, 
of  late,  in  the  missionary 
fields,  have  been  called  home.  It 
does  not  seem  as  if  this  should  be, 
and  we  marvel  at  it.  I  wonder, 
sometimes,  what  is  the  cause.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  wish  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
things,  but  I  fear  that  some  of  our 
brethren  who  go  out  into  the  world 
to  preach  the  gcspel,  like  some  of 
us  who  remain  at  home,  are  exceed- 
ingly unwise  in  some  things  they 
do.  I  believe  that  we  should  ex- 
ercise wisdom  in  our  labors.  We 
should  be  cautious  about  run- 
ning into  danger.  We  should 
avoid  making  mistakes  and 
falling  into  error,  and,  so  far 
as  we  can,  every  appearance  of  sin. 
When  I  was  on  missions  I  was 
called  to  administer  to  the  sick,  who 
were  ill  with  almost  every  kind  of 
disease.  It  was-  not  uncommoxi  that 
we  were  called  to  administer  to 
those  who  were  sick  with  small  pox. 
For  myself  I  dared  not  turn  away 
from  the  call  of  the  sick,  and  I  ad- 
ministered to  some  of  them,  when, 
owing  to  their  appearance,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  tell  that  they 
were  human  beings,  for  they  had 
the  disease  in  its  worst  form.  My 
guardians  had  taken  the  precaution, 
in  my  youth,  to  have  me  vaccinated. 
I  took  the  disease,  but  had  it  in  mild 
form,  so  that  it  did  not  leave  even  a 
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mark  upon  my  body.  I  am  satisfied 
as  I  can  be  that  had  it  not  been  for 
vaccination,  I  would  have  had  the 
disease  in  very  bad  form.  I  believe 
that  our  elders  ought  to  be  vaccinat- 
#  ed.  Now,  I  know  that  this  will  not 
be  in  accordance  with  some  people's 
views.  We  receive  word  that  many 
of  our  elders,  who  have  failed  to  at- 
tend to  this  matter,  are  exposed  to 
the  disease  and  become  affected 
with  it;  and  recently  a  numbeV  of 
them  have  had  to  be  taken  to  the 
pest-houses  to  be  cared  for. 

Again,  we  should  live  right.  We 
should  not  fast  too  long.  Some  of 
the  elders  out  in  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  intelligence  that  we  have  re- 
ceived, have  gone  days  and  days 
without  food,  fasting,  trying  to  get 
some  testimony  or  some  witness  of 
the  Spirit.  It  is  unwise;  it  is  not 
necessary;  and  we  believe  they 
should  not  do  this ;  let  the  testimony 
of  truth  come  by  continuous  right- 
living. 

People    expose    themeselves    to 


danger,  in  many  ways,  when  it 
could  be  avoided-  We  should  think 
of  these  things,  not  only  in  the  mis- 
sionary fields,  but  at  home.  We 
should  not  run  into  danger,  unless 
duty  calls  us  there ;  but  if  duty  calls 
us,  let  us  do  our  duty,  and  leave  the 
result  in  the  hands  of  Providence. 

The  Lord  bless  you,  and  peace  be 
unto  you,  my  brethren  and  sisters ; 
may  we  be  united  in  the  gospel; 
may  we  love  the  truth  with  all  our 
hearts.  May  we  understand  the 
truth  as  the  Master  understood  it, 
and  as  He  understands  and  teaches 
it  to  us  by  the  manifestations  of  His 
Spirit,  that  when  we  act  in  our  call- 
ings as  teachers  and  exemplars,  let 
us  not  get  excited,  but  be  calm,  and 
exercise  the  spirit  of  truth  in  wis- 
dom, in  all  that  we  da,  and  not  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  or  by  the 
spirits  that  are  gone  forth  into  the 
world  to  deceive.  This  is  my  ad- 
monition, and  my  prayer  for  you,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus.  Amen. 
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HI. 
haman's  triumph. 

For  a  while  the  Jew  stood  at  the 
g^ate.  listening  to  the  fading  foot- 
steps of  Hegai  and  Esther.  Then, 
as  all  became  still,  his  mind  re- 
viewed the  swift  events  of  the  last 
few  days,  and  moved  forward  to 
the  probable  happenings  of  the 
near  future.  As  he  thought  of  the 
impending  fate  of  his  people,  his 
heart  .turned  to  God,  as  the  only 
source  of  deliverance. 

Moving  aside  a  few  paces  from 


the  paved  walk,  he  entered  a  clump 
of  shrubbery,  and  knelt  down  to 
pray."  He  had  scarcely  finished  his 
petition,  ere  he  heard  the  bolt  .in 
the  small  gate  being  turned  from 
the  inside. 

**Who  can  be  abroad  at  this  time 
of 'the  night?" 

The  instinct  to  hide  and  learn 
was  upon  him,  and  he  crouched 
more  deeply  in  the  shadows.  Bv 
their  voices,  he  discovered  the  in- 
truders to  be  none  other  than  two 
of  the  king's  chamberlains. 

"Sit  thee  down  here,  Bigthana. 
Within  the  palace  grounds,  it  was 
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not  safe  even  to  whisper  of  our 
plans:  but  here  we  shall  be  secure 
from  interruption.  The  dog  of  a 
Jew  that  keepeth  the  gate,  cometh 
Tiot  to  this  seat  till  the  first  watch 
of  the  day." 

"Hast  well  considered  what  we 
shall  gain  by  this  deed,  Teresh? 
AiV^hat  said  Haman  unto  thee?" 

"That  when  he  becomes  king," 
replied  the  first  speaker,  "thou 
shalt  have  the  place  he  now  fills.  As 
-for  me,  I  shall  have  my  heart's  de- 
sire— Vashti." 

"Hast  considered  how  the  deed 
sihall  be  accomplished?"  asked  Big- 
thana.  "It  were  impossible,  as 
thou  knowest,  to  poison  him.  The 
chamberlains  must  partake  of  the 
food  and  drink,  ere  it  pass  to  the 
Icing." 

"There  is  but  one  way,  Bigthana. 
It  must  be  done  by  the  sword.  We 
must  bide  our  time.  Hast  not  ob- 
served that,  after  his  potations,  the 
Ting  often  sleeps  on  the  couch  be- 
liind  the  throne?" 

"Enough.  Let  us  return,  lest  we 
l)e  discovered  abroad,  when  we 
should  be  asleep  in  our  beds." 

As  the  plotters  retreated  toward 
the  palace  the  figure,  hidden  in  the 
shadows  arose  and  took  an  atti- 
tude that  might  well  have  served 
as  a  nose  for  the  avenging  angel. 

"Villains  and  fools!  Your  fall 
shall  aid  Hadassah  to  rise." 

Then  he  hastened  homeward  to 
his  lodgings,  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
city.  But  not  to  sleep;  for  when 
mornine  dawned,  he  had  written 
and  sealed  a  drcumstantial  account 
of  the  plot.  The  onlv  question  con- 
fronting him  now  was  how  to  place 
the  letter  in  the  hands  of  Esther. 

In  due  time,  couriers  were  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  making 
requisition  upon  the  governors  to 
send  to  the  palace,  maidens  cele- 
brated for  beauty,  without  regard 
to  lineage  or  station. 


Weeks  passed  into  months*  ere 
the  king's  decree  was  fulfilled.  The 
number  of  wcMiien  thus  brought  to- 
gether reached  into  the  thousands. 
Most  of  them  had  to  be  sent  away 
without  ever  meeting  the  king.       ^ 

During  this  time,  Esther  was  un- 
der the  careful  instruction  of  He- 
gai,  who  spared  neither  time  nor 
wealth  in  preparing  her  for  the  or- 
deal. To  her  natural  graces  were 
thus  added  a  bearing  and  culture 
befitting  one  who  aspired  to  be 
queen.  The  severitv  of  her  past 
life  protected  her  against  the  friv- 
olity and  light-mindedness  so  prev- 
alent in  the  oriental  harem,  and 
gave  her  a  womanliness  that  could 
not  fail  to  appeal  to  any  man  who 
would  have  companionship  as  well 
as  beauty  in  his  wife. 

The  execution  of  Bigthana  and 
Teresh  had  taught  Haman  caution 
on  the  one  hand,  but  had  redoubled 
his  hatred  for  the  Jews  on  the  oth- 
er. Especially  was  his  ire  directed 
against  the  keeper  of  the  gate  who, 
as  he  could  not  fail  to  know,  was 
the  means  of  thwarting  his  ambi- 
tion and  causing  the  death  of  his 
friends. 

It  had  been  Mordecai's  design  to 
let  Esther  expose  the  traitors  and 
thereby  come  under  the  favorable 
notice  of  the  king.  But  whether 
because  she  was  unwilling  to  reap 
a  reward  that  belonged  to  her  uncle, 
or  because  Hegai  had  feared  that 
the  incident  might  compel  her  to 
disclose  her  nationality,  Esther  had 
had  the  plot  recorded  in  the  name 
of  Mordecai. 

To  save  the  king's  life  was  so 
great  a  merit  in  the  ancient  world 
that  by  the  custom  of  the  times,  it 
should  have  advanced  the  keeper 
of  the  gate  to  almost  any  place  of 
honor  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  for  some 
reason  or  other,  Mordecai  received 
no  reward  for  the  good  deed. 
When,  however,  it    is     considered 
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how  odious  he  had  become  to  the 
party  in  power,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  his  part  in  the  incident  had 
been  suppressed. 

Indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  Haman, 
Mordecai  had  become  the  personi- 
fication of  the  Jewish  race;  and 
whenever  the  two  met,  their  spirits 
clashed  like  flint  and  steel.  Under 
other  circumstances  Mordecai  might 
have  consented  to  act  the  role  of 
sycophancy — a  role  that  character- 
izes every  people  whose  rulers  are 
tyrants;  but  he  knew  that  the  ha- 
tred of  Haman  and  his  party  was 
such,  that  fawning  and  subservi- 
ency would  neither  deceive  nor  pla- 
cate them.  He  chose  therefore,  to. 
act  the  lion  of  Judah,  as  against  the 
tiger  of  Ishmael. 

But  in  this  terrible  duel  of  souls, 
Haman  had  the  odds  In  his  favor. 
Being  the  king's  favorite,  and  vir- 
tually at  the  head  of  the  excutive 
machinery  of  the  kingdom,  he 
found  little  difficulty  in  poisoning 
the  mind  of  the  tyrant  against  this 
naturally  unpopular  people.  At 
last  he  was  bold  enough  to  broach 
the  subject  nearest  to  his  heart. 

**There  is,"  said  he  to  the  king, 
one  (lay,  *'a  certain  people  scattered 
abroad  in  all  the  provinces  of  thy 
kingdom.  Their  laws  are  diverse 
from  those  of  every  other  people, 
neither  do  they  keep  the  statutes  of 
the  king.  It  is  not  for  the  king's 
])rofit,therefore,  to  suffer  them  with- 
in his  domain." 

"Thou  hast  oft  acquainted  me 
with  their  evil  deeds.  Are  they 
not  also  very  rich  ?"  asked  the  king. 

**Vour  excellent  majesty  doth 
s])cak  truly,"  replied  Haman. 
•'Wherever  they  remain  for  but  a 
short  time,  they  gather  to  them- 
selves the  riches  of  the  land." 

"What  wouldst  thou  that  1  do 
with  them?" 

"If  it  please  the  king,"  said  the 


wily  keeper  of  the  seal,  "let  it  be 
written  that  they  be  destroyed." 

For  a  moment  the  king's  face  wa- 
vered, but  Haman,  w'ho  knew  well 
how^  to  play  upon  his  weakness, 
continued : 

"So  shall  all  their  wealth  come 
into  the  king's  treasury.  Three 
thousand  talents  of  silver  will  I 
bring  unto  the  king,  if  he  place  this 
matter  in  my  hands." 

The  king  took  from  his  finger 
his  signet  ring,  and  giving  it  to 
Haman  said: 

"The  silver  is  given  to  thee,  the 
people  also,  to  do  with  them  as  it 
seemeth  good  to  thee." 

Haman  could  scarce  credit  his 
senses.  To  gratify  his  hate  had 
l)een  primarily  the  motive  behind 
his  scheming ;  to  be  given  the  spoils 
of  his  enemies — wealth  almost  ri- 
valing that  of  his  royal  master — 
such  a  gift  was  beyond  his  power 
of  imagination.  The  king  did  not 
fail  to  observe  his  exultation. 

"What,  then,  shall  be  done  with 
this  obnoxious  people?  Didst  say 
thou  wouldst  have  them  destroyed, 
root  and  branch  ?  Or  wilt  thou  only 
banish  them  among  the  barbari- 
ans ?" 

Haman  hesitated  in  his  reply. 
To  choose  boldly  the  first  alterna- 
tive, might  disclose  to  the  king  the 
animus  of  hate  behind  his  schem- 
ing.    .At  length  he  said  craftily:, 

"Let  the  gods  decide  this  mo- 
mentous question." 

Thereupon  an  equal  number  of 
white  and  black  beans  were  placed 
in  a  golden  drinking  bowl,  and  a 
blindfolded  slave  was  commanded 
to  make  the  trial  of  life  or  death. 

The  bean  he  drew  from  the  cal- 
abash was  black ! 

.V  sudden  pallor  overspread  the 
face  of  the  king;  but  he  could  not 
retreat — the  die  had  been  cast. 
I'Vom    Haman's     eves     flashed    a 
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-fierce  light,  and  it  was  with  difficul- 
ty that  he  restrained  his  exultation. 

The  keeper  of  the  seal  lost  no 
time  in  his  fearful  preparations. 
Calling  together  the  royal  scribes, 
he  dictated  letters  to  every  satrap, 
sealing  them  with  the  king's  sig- 
net ring.  These  letters  command- 
ed that  "on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
the  twelfth  month,  all  Jews,  both 
young  and  old,  little  children  and 
women,  should  be  slain, — not  one 
to  be  spared, — and  all  their  wealth 
taken  for  a  prey." 

"The  post  went  forth  in  haste 
by  the  king's  commandment'' — so 
runs  the  sacred  record — *'and  the 
king  and  Haman  sat  down  to  dine. 
But."  adds  the  ancient  writer,  "the 
citv  of  Shushan  was  much  per- 
plexed." 

Great,  indeed,  was  the  mourning 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Assy- 
ria among  God's  chosen  people.  A 
decree  sig^ned  and  sealed  by  the 
king  was  beyond  the  power  of  re- 
peal, even  by  the  king  himself.  Such 
was  the  law  of  the  ^Tcdes  and  Per- 
sians. The  Jews  knew  their  enemies 
to  be  both  numerous  and  eager  to 


carry  out  the  king's  decree.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  God  of  their  fath- 
ers should  intervene,  their  cjoom 
would  be  sealed:  henceforth  Israel 
must  speak  only  from  the  tomb. 
What  could  now  possibly  save 
them  ? 

As  always  in  times  of  national 
peril,  they  congregated  in  their 
places  of  worship,  and  there, 
through  fasting  and  weeping  and 
wailing,  called  in  mighty  prayer 
upon  their  Father  in  heaven  to  de- 
liver them. 

On  the*  night  succeeding  the 
sending  out  of  the  king's  couriers, 
as  Haman  passed  through  the  .gate 
towards  his  lordly  mansion,  he  be- 
held, instead  of  the  insolent  Jew 
who  had  so  long  defied  him,  a  man 
sitting  on  the  stone  seat  in  a  crush- 
ed and  dejected  attitude,  dressed 
in  sack-cloth,  and  with  ashes  sprin- 
kled upon  his  head. 

The  prince  smiled.  It  was  the 
last  drop  of  bliss  that  could  come 
to  him,  and  his  cup  of  happiness 
overflowed. 

[To  be  Concluded.] 


LEONORA  CANNON  TAYLOR. 

Mar\  Alice  Cannon   Lambert. 


Leonora  Cannon  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Peel,  Isle  of  Man,  Oct.  6, 
1796.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Capt.  George  Cannon  and  Leo- 
nora Callister. 

She  was  a  beautiful  child,  both 
in  mind  and  person,  and  was 
brought  up  very  tenderly.  She  was 
left  JFatherless  when  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.  After  Ikt  father's 
-death,  her  mother,  havin;.,^  more 
room  in  her  house  than  she  ro(|inro<l 
rented  part  of  it  furnished  in  an 
English  family  nanied   P'urnil)le. 

Mrs.  l-'urnible  was  a  dani^liier  uf 


I-ady  Manering.  Miss  I'\irnil)le  and 
Leonora  l)ecame  very  fast  friends 
and  when  the  family  went  out  to 
London  I-a<ly  Manering  insiste<l  up- 
on Leonora's  accompanying  her 
granddaughter,  which  Mrs.  Cannon 
finally  consented  to.  While  there 
she  was  treate<l  as  one  of  the  fam- 
ily and  sjH*nt  years  «»f  her  youth  in 
Loiujr.ii,  iringlini^  with  the  Ix^st 
j)f  society.  She  was  presented  at 
Cnuri  by  Lruiy  Manering  at  the 
^:\\vx  line  a-^  was  her  granddaugh- 
ter.  Mi>s   I'urnihle. 

Leniiora   was   well   educated   and 
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very  attractive,  her  mind  being 
stored  with  good  and  useful  knowl* 
edg^e.  She  was  a  great  reader,  very 
witty  and  enjoyed  a  good  joke.  She 
was  always  religiously  inclined. 
When  quite  young  she  depended  on 
the  Lord  to  direct  her  in  all  her 
movements.  She  became  a  Metho- 
dist when  quite  young  and  was 
very  sincere.    She  had  a  very  beau- 
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tiful  head  of  naturally  curly  hair. 
After  she  became  a  Methodist, 
thinking  curls  sinful,  she  covenant- 
ed with  the  Lord  that  henceforth 
she  would  never  wear  them,  and 
she  never  did. 

After  her  mother's  death  she 
went  to  reside  in  England ♦  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  V^aiU  l^ter  she  became 
an  inmate  of  Governor  Smelts's 
family,  residing  in  Castle  Rushen, 
Castletown,  Isle  of  Man.  Here  she 
met  with  many  distinguished  per- 
sons from  England,  among  them 
Mr.  Mason,  secretary  to  Lord  Ayh- 
ner,  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
Mr.  Mason  was  about  to  take  his 
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wife  with  him  to  that  country,  anti 
wished  to  find  a  lady  to  go  with 
them,  as  a  companion  for  her.  He 
applied  to  the  governor  to  recom* 
mend  some  one  suitable.  The  gov- 
ernor did  so,  saying  he  did  not 
know  of  any  one  more  so  than  Miss 
Cannon,  When  this  was  proposed 
to  her  she  said  she  could  not  think 
of  such  a  thing,  but  upon  being- 
urged,  she  made  it  a  matter  of 
prayer.  She  was  in  the  habit,  when 
about  to  take  any  important  step,  of 
inquiring  of  the  Lord^  asking  Hirrt 
to  direct  her  to  a  suitable  passage  iit 
the  Bible  for  an  answer.  On  open- 
ing her  book  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Genesis  presented  itself  in  force. 
She  read  what  the  Lord  said  to 
Aljraham,  **Get  thee  out  of  thy 
country,  and  from  thy  kindred  and 
from  thy  father's  house,  into  a  land 
that  1  will  shew  thee."  This  decid- 
ed her  and  she  left  home  and  kin- 
dred in  May,  1832. 

.Vfter  reaching  Canada,  she  be- 
came associated  with  the  Methodist 
Church,  through  w^hich  she  became 
acquainted  with  her  future  husband,. 
John  Taylor,  who  w^as  her  class 
leader.  His  first  proposal  of  mar- 
riage was  rejected,  but  afterwards,, 
through  a  dream  in  which  she  saw 
herself  associated  with  him,  slie  was 
coavinced  that  he  would  be  her 
husband.  So  when  he  renewed  his 
proposal,  he  was  accepted.  Refined 
by  nature  and  education,  gentle™ 
and  lady-like  in  manner,  witty,  in-^ 
telligent,  possessed  of  deep  religious 
sentiments,  and  withal  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  her  person  she 
was  a  fit  companion  for  John  Tay- 
lor, to  whom  she  was  married  Jan, 
28.  1833,  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
Here  the  Go^el  found  them  in 
1836,  Here  also  her  two  eldest 
children  were  born,  George  J,  and 
Mary  Ann,  She  was  baptized  in 
company  with  her  husband,  May  9, 
1836,  bv  Parley  P,  Pratt. 
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She  bore  up  bravely  through  all 
the  trials  and  troubles  she  was  called 
upon  to  endure.     While  traveling 
through  Indiana  they  had  to  leave 
their  carriage  in  the  sloughs.     Her 
husband    put   her   and    her     little 
daughter  on  one  horse  and  he  and 
the  little  son  rode  the  other  to  the 
nearest  settlement.     This  was  only 
a  few   days  before  their  youngest 
son    was     born.     Here    the     Lord 
made   manifest   His   power  in   her 
behalf.    After  being  in  extreme  per- 
il at  the  birth  of  her  two  former 
children  she  was  wonderfully  bless- 
ed and  was  able  to  be  out  with  her 
babe  in  two  weeks  and  they  con- 
tinued  their   journey   to   Missouri 
where  she  suffered  much  in  com- 
mon with  the   Saints,  being  often 
without  food  for  herself  and  fam- 
ily.    But  the  Lord  sustained  her, 
and  when  ordered  to  give  up  her 
home  and  leave  it,  she  did  so  cheer- 
fully.    After  reaching  Illinois,  they 
-    stopped  for  awhile  in  Quincy,  and 
then    went   to    Montrose,    opposite 
Nauvoo,    in    Iowa.    Her    husband 
having      previously     been     called 
on    a  mission     to     England,       he 
obtained        one       room        in       a 
miserable  log  barrack  for  his  fam- 
ily,  and   then   started   on   his   mis- 
sion, leaving  his  wife  sick  in  bed 
with  fever.    Here  I  will  state  what 
she  says  about  it:     "He  dedicated 
his  wife  and  family  to  the  care  of 
the  Lord,  and  blessed  them  in  His 
name.    At  the  thought  of  the  hard- 
ships they  had  endured,  of  the  un- 
certainty of  their  continuing  in  the 
house  they  then  occupied,  and  that 
only  a  solitary  room,  the  prevalence 
of  diseases,     the    poverty     of    the 
brethren,     their     insecurity     from 
rnobs,  together  with  the  uncertain- 
ty of  what  might  take  place  during 
his   absence,   produced    feelings   of 
no  easy  character.     These  solicita- 


tions, paternal  and  conjugal,  were 
enhanced  also  by  the  time  and  dis- 
tance that  was  to  separate  us.  The 
thought  of  ^oing  forth  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  God  of  Israel  to  revisit 
my  native  land,  to  unfold  the  princi- 
ples of  eternal  truth  and  make 
known  the  things  God  had  revealed 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world  over- 
came every  other  feeling." 

Leonora  had  three  small  children 
to  provide  and  care  for,  the  eldest, 
George  J.,  being  only  six  years  old. 
would  take  a  bucket,  and  go  sit  by 
the  well  until  some  one  would  come 
by  and  fill  it  for  him.  Then  he 
would  take  his  sick  mother  a  drink. 

After  being  restored  to  health 
and  strength  she  worked  bravely 
on,  caring  for  her  family.  On  the 
father's  return  he  found  her  sick 
near  unto  death.  After  her  recov- 
ery they  moved  across  the  river  to 
Nauvoo. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  the  or- 
der of  plural  marriage  was  revealed 
to  them.  It  was  a  great  trial  to 
her,  but  she  knew  it  was  true,  and 
has  often  testified  to  me  of  its  truth- 
fulness. She  also  old  me  that  Sis- 
tei'  Emma  Smith  told  her  that  she 
had  received  a  testimony  of  the 
truthfulness  of  plural  marriage. 

In  1842  she  gave  birth  to  anoth- 
er daughter,  who  died  in  1843.  She 
also  lost  one  of  her  fingers  while 
her  babe  was  sick.  This  was  at  the 
time  that  her  husband  was  entering 
the  order  of  plural  marriage.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  her  being  tried,  yet  1 
have  heard  her  give  some  of  the 
best  counsel  to  those  tried  in  that 
order.  She  possessed  the  rare  fac- 
ulty of  adapting  herself  to  all 
classes  of  people  and  hence  made 
many  friends.  To  me  she  was  all 
that  was  beautiful,  and  I  loved  her 
as  mv  mother. 


AN  HOUR  IN  MARtlEN. 


Rachel  G.  Taylor, 


How  would  you  like  to  live  in  a 
place  where  styles  never  change, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  to  give  a 
thought  as  to  whether  your  sleeves 
should  be  large  or  small,  your  skirts 
full  or  tightfitting,  or  your  hair 
puffed,  parted  or  plain?  And 
when  the  time  comes  that  you  Sire 
to  be  married,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  worry  about  a  wedding 
gown,  for  probably  yours  was  all 
made;  in  fact  had  been  ready  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  for  it 
is  the  same  one  your  mother  wore 
when  a  bride,  after  which  she  had 
carefully  laid  it  away  in  readiness 
for  the  day  when  you  would  need 
it. 

You  will  think  that  such  condi- 
tions can  exist  only  in  a  land  of 
dreams,  but  I  have  visited  such  an 
extraordinary  place. 

But  I  must  not  commence  in  the 
middle  of  my  story,  but  take  you 
there  the  way  we  went  one  day  in 
July,  when  a  party  of  Utah  people 
stood  at  the  landing  place  in  Am- 
sterdam waiting  for  the  boat  that 
was  to  take  them  part  way  on  their 
•  journey  to  the  Dutch  Isle  of  Mar- 
ken.  As  I  looked  at  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  missionaries,  it  brought  to 
mind  a  crowd  of  boys  let  out  of 
school,  they  were  so  full  of  life  and 
good  spirits  that  make  everything 
that  comes  along  part  of  a  good 
time.  We  needed  to  carry  our  sun- 
shine with  us,  for  very  soon  it  be- 
gan to  rain — in  fact,  to  pour.  You 
may  think  you  know  what  that 
means,  but  unless  you  have  been 
out  in  a  summer  shower  in  one  of 
the  countries  by  the  sea,  you  are 
mistaken.  I  could  almost  imagine 
the  sea  was  not  quite  so  deep  at  a 
time  like  this  when  the  clouds  seem 


to  have  borrowed  so  much  water. 
But  we  had  acquired  the  custom 
of  the  natives,  so  never  let  the 
weather  interfere  with  our  plans. 

The  boat  came  along;  we  filed 
onto  the  wet  deck,  and  were  soon 
relieved  to  see  the  rain  cease.  A 
person  may  take  the  trip  all  the 
way  by  water,  but  as  some  of  us 
were  poor  sailors,  we  preferred  to 
go  by  train  along  the  coast  of  the 
Zuider  Zee,  instead  of  riding  on 
its  waters. 

The  country  across  which  we 
traveled  was  flat.  We  who  live  in 
the  mountins  scarcely  have  a  con- 
ception of  what  that  word  means  in 
some  parts  of  Holland.  We  looked 
out  over  the  fields,  and  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see  there  appeared  to 
be  not  the  difference  of  a  foot  in 
the  elevation  of  the  land.  In  the 
distance  was  the  sea,  and  we  seemed 
to  be  on  a  level  with  that,  as  though 
a  great  wave  might  easily  sweep 
the  country.  There  was  not  a  fence 
in  sight,  although  gates  dotted  all 
the  landscape.  Instead  of  fences 
the  fields  were  separated  by  canals 
of  green  stagnant  water,  and  the 
gates  we  saw  were  built  on  the 
bridges  that  were  the  means  of 
communication  of  one  field  with  the 
next.  One  of  the  missionaries  re- 
marked that  the  cattle  must  be 
trained  to  stay  at  home,  for  it  ap- 
peared as  though  they  might  easily 
jump  the  ditch  into  the  neighbor- 
ing ])asture. 

Another  boat  ride  across  a  por- 
tion of  the  Zuider  Zee  and  we  came 
to  our  destination.  Evidently  we 
were  expected,  for  on  the  wharf 
was  a  crowd  of  children,  and  we 
first  beheld  the  quaint  costume  of 
the  isle.     The  clothes  of  the  worn- 
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t*n  and  children  were  almost  kien* 
lical  in  style.  The  head  was  cov- 
ered with  a  close  fitting  cap  of 
white,  the  hair  trimmed  straight 
across  the  forehead,  showing  a 
stiff-looking  fringe  about  an  inch 
below  the  edge  of  the  cap.  The 
Momen  allowed  one  long  strand  of 
hair  to  escape  and  hang  down  over 
their  shoulders  from  just  above  the 
ear,  but  we  were  told  it  was  kept 


sausage.  Now,  if  you  can  imagine 
a  piece  about  a  foot  long  over  each 
hip,  you  have  a  conception  of  the 
'*hang*'  they  admire  most  in  skirts. 
The  men  wore  blouse  waists  (1 
suppose  I  should  say  shirts,  al- 
though they  did  not  resemble  that 
article  of  wearing  apparel),  and 
immense  bloomers  coming  just  be- 
low the  knee.  A!l  of  the  people  had 
on  big,  clanisy  wooden  shoes. 


*hort  in  the  back.  They  w*ore  tight- 
fitting  jackets,  coming  to  the  waist, 
with  sleeves  of  a  different  material, 
most  always  striped  or  plaid,  and  a 
half  sleeve  reaching  the  elbow,  and 
many  had  kerchiefs  around  their 
necks.  The  skirts  were  rather 
short  and  full,  generally  of  differ- 
ent materials  from  the  waists,  and 
then  an  apron  completed  the  cos* 
tume.  The  thing  that  gave  the 
women  such  a  fjeculiar  look  was  the 
padding  they  wore  over  the  hips 
just  below  the  waist.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  it  so  much  resembles  in 
size  and  shape  as  a  piece  of  bologna 


The  children  welcomed  us  with 
delight,  seeing,  no  doubt,  visions  of 
the  harvest  of  pennies  they  expected 
from  our  visit.  They  w^re  anxious 
to  lead  us  to  their  homes,  and  we 
were  perfectly  willing  to  be  led. 

The  houses  were  generally  of 
lumber,  one  story  high,  and  built  on 
piles.  Their  hay,  almost  the  only 
thing  to  be  seen  growing  on  the  isl* 
and,  was  stacked  on  piles.  Alto- 
gether it  gave  one  the  impression  of 
a  little  village  walking  around  on 
stilts.  It  looked  strange  to  see  the 
farmers  bringing  their  hay  to  the 
stack  on  their  flat  canal  boats. 
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The  house  we  entered  was  spot- 
less, and  I  couki  not  but  heave  a 
sigh  at  the  thought  of  all  our  mud- 
dy feet  on  that  white  sand-scrubbed 
floor.  We  were  ushered  into  a  large 
room,  one  evidently  used  for  most 
all  household  purposes,  but  the  fur- 
ntshings  were  like  nothing  I  had 
ever  seen.  The  upper  part  of  the 
\vall  was  covered  with  old  pieces  of 
china,  and  to  our  admiring  questions 
as  to  their*  age,  the  lady  of  the  house 
replied  that  she  could  not  tell,  as 
she  had  received  them  from  her 
mother,  and  some  of  them  had  been 
in  the  family  for  generations. 

There  w^ere  no  beds  in  sight,  but 
presently  our  hostess  opened  what 
appeared  to  be  tW'O  large  cupboard 
doors  in  the  wall,  and  there  w^as  the 
bed,  ail  made,  then  she  opened  two 
smaller  doors  directly  underneath 
and  there  was  the  bea  for  the  chil- 
dren. On  the  floor,  all  around  the 
room  stood  earthen  jars,  about  the 


size  and  shape  of  small  kegs.  We 
were  informed  that  they  were  to 
store  beans  and  other  food,  to  be 
used  during  the  winter  when  the  sea 
rises,  so  that  the  floors  of  their 
homes  are  covered  with  about  a  foot 
of  water,  and  the  family  is  obliged 
to  take  up  its  abode  in  the  loft  of 
the  gabled  roof. 

"Would  the  ladies  like  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  their  laundry  work 
was  done?"  Of  course  we  w^oukl 
She  brought  out  a  board  about  three 
feet  long,  and  perhaps  nine  inches 
wide.  One  side  was  perfectly 
smooth,  but  the  other  had  been  carv- 
ed w  ith  different  figures,  and  so  was 
rather  rough.  She  had  a  stick  about 
two  feet  long  and  a  little  larger 
around  than  a  broom  handle.  Care- 
fully she  wrapped  a  piece  of  cloth 
around  this  stick,  (explaining  that 
in  case  of  washing  the  cloth  wa 
wet)  and  then  rolled  it  up  an< 
down  on  the  rough  side    of     th 
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board.  To  iron  she  went  through 
the  same  process,  only  rolled  the  lit- 
tle bundle  on  the  smooth  side. 

Then  she  showed  us  some  of  her 
wardrobe.  The  style  of  the  dresses 
was  much  the  same  as  the  every-day 
ones  I  have  described,  except  some 
of  the  best  ones  were  embroidered. 
We  women  would  have  enjoyed 
spendmg  more  time  over  this  part 
of  her  treasures,  but  as  our  time  on 
the  island  was  limited  to  an  hour, 
wc  hurried  on  in  quest  of  other 
sights;  after  making  our  hostess 
feel  that  all  the  benefits  of  the  visit 
liad  not  been  on  our  side. 

We  visited  the  little  shops  where 
■every  kind  of  souvenir  of  the  place 
was  to  be  obtained.  The  visitors 
with  kodaks  were  having  an  excit- 
ing time  trying  to  take  pictures  of 
the  inhabitants ;  for  while  some  of  • 
the  older  people  did  not  seem  to 
resent  this  liberty,  they  thought  it 


sport  to  dodge  around  the  corners 
just  out  of  the  way.  The  children 
did  not  mind,  that  is  if  they  were 
properly  bribed,  but  to  take  a  little 
tot's  picture,  without  money  in  re- 
turn, was  an  offense  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  stealing,  in  its  eyes. 
The  people  ostensibly  make  their 
living  by  fishing  and  raising  hay, 
but  in  reality  most  of  their  income 
is  derived  from  the  tourists  who 
throng  their  shores  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  we  heard  the  word  that  we 
would  have  to  run  for  the  boat,  as  it 
would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  have 
lingered  a  little  longer  in  this  tiny 
comer  of  the  world  that  seemed  to 
have  been  asleep  for  centuries,  un- 
mindful of  the  many  changes  and 
stirring  busy  life  a  few  hours  jour- 
ney from  its  shores. 


THE  WAY  WE  CHOOSE. 


Bertha  A.  Kleinman. 


If  we  could  plan  these  lives  of  ours, 

Just   for  a  single  day, 
T  wonder  if  our  boasted  powers 
>Vould  make  the  most  of  all  those  hours 

If  we  could  have  our  way. 

At  some  bright  dawn  of  crested  glow 

If  we  could  wake  and  know 

Tliat  all  for  us  without  our  gates 

A  harvest  rich  in  blessing  waits, 

Down  in  the  fields  below — 

1  wonder  if  the  eventide. 

Would  find  the  gleaning  done, 
^r  if  our  troubled  lips  would  sigh 


That  yonder  in  the  darkening  sky 
Too  soon  had  died  the  sun. 

O  we  who  choose  our  every  seed 

And  sow  them  as  we  will, 
With  laughing  haste  and  reckless  hand, 
Broadcast  upon  the  thirsting  land 

Or  on  the  streamless  hill. 

Who  in  the  thoughtful  after  days. 
Deep  furrow'd  with  their  cares. 
Watch  as  the  autumn  lights  decline 
And  wonder  at  a  harvest  time, 
That  yields  forth  only  tares! 


THE  ROMANTIC  COMPOSERS. 

Franz   I*eter  SciirnERX. 

Ethel  M.  Canmilv, 


Near  the  resting  place  of  the 
great  Ik-ethoven  fs  the  tomb  of 
Fran-s  Schubert  on  which  are  in- 
scribed these  word,  '* Music  has  here 
emombed  a  rich  treasure,  1>ut  stil! 
fairer  hopes*'*  How  adequately  does 
this  express  the  untirneliness  of  the 
passing  of  one  who^Jied  with  full 
half  of  his  glorious  song  unsung. 
Rubenstein  once  exclaimed  with 
great  vehemence,  "Once  more  and 
a  thousand  tinies  more  I  repeat. 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Schul>ert  are 
the  three  highest  pinnacles  of  music  " 
and  yet  Schubert  died  when  he  w^as 
only  thirty-one'  He  had  not  Bach*s 
wonderful  ingeniousness  of  inven- 
tion, nor  Beethoven's  depth  of 
thonght,  but  like  Mozart  he  seemed 
the  instrument  through  which 
music  found  utterance,  music  so  or- 
iginal, so  much  a  departure  from 
the  old  classical  models  that  it  made 
him  the  father  of  the  new^  school 
of  which  such  men  as  Schumann. 
Mendelssohn,  and  Liszt,  w^re  such 
ardent  followers. 

No  man   ever   found   the   world 


more  cold  and  distrustful  of  hi^ 
genius  than  did  Schubert,  no  one 
perhaps  ever  paid  less  heed  to  its  dis-J 
couragements.  The  thirteenth  ofi 
fourteen  children  of  a  poor  school*] 
master,  he  found  life  almost  from 
the  cradle  a  hard,  serious  struggle. 
He  was  born  at  Vienna,  January  30^ 
1797,  and  early  gained  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education  from  his^ 
father.  Before  he  was  eleven,  the 
beauty  of  his  voice  attracted  at- 
tention to  this  little  Iroy  with  the 
dark  fiery  eyes  and  frizzled  hair,and 
gained  him -a  place  in  the  choir  of 
the  imperial  cathedral  where  hej 
sang  for  ^ye  years  tmtil  his  voice 
began  to  break.  The  choir  Ijoys 
w^ere  trained  in  a  school  called  the 
''Convict/'  and  there  he  was  taught 
to  sing,  and  play  the  violin  wish 
more  than  ordinary  skill.  After  he 
left  the  "Convict"  he  taught  in  his 
father's  school,— some  biographers 
say  to  avoid  conscription — but 
whatever  the  cause,he  w  ent  through 
the  tiresome  routine  of  teaching 
for  three  years  before  he  gave  ii  up 
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for  the  precarious  existence  of  a 
musician. 

Even  as  a  child  he  had  evinced 
talent  for  composition  but  its  was 
not  until  he  was  ninteen  that  he 
wrote  much  to  raise  him  above  oth- 
er apt  musical  students.  Now, 
however,  he  wrote  as  one  inspired 
leaving  as  a  record  of  this  one  year's 
work  two  symphonies,,  five  operas 
and  one  hundred  thirty-seven  songs. 
Among  these  songs  is  "The  Erik- 
ing,*'  which  he  wrote  after  reading 
Goethe's  charming  poem  three 
times.  From  this  time  on  he  wrote 
constantly,  and  untiringly.  Every 
morning  he  devoted  to  work,  and 
some  days  he  wrote  as  many  as  five 
or  six  songs-  He  was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  composers  that  has 
ever  lived,  and  in  a  period  of  less 
than  twelve  years  he  wrote  seven- 
teen dramatic  works,  two  masses, 
more  than  five  hundred  songs,  ten 
symphonies,  more  than  twenty 
pieces  of  chamber  music  and  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  piano  sona- 
tas. 

His  life  was  dull,  colorless  and 
uneventful,  not  even  ?.  well  authen- 
ticated love  story  to  break  its  sick- 
ening monotony.  Some  of  the 
brightest  moments  were  those  spent 
with  a  group  of  men  who  gathered 
together  in  the  evenings  to  sing, 
declaim,,  read,  tell  stories,  or  engage 
in  general  jollification.  It  was  be- 
fore this  club  that  most  of  his  songs 
were  first  sung,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  found  his  warmest  friends. 
Among  these  boon  companions  he 
was  known  by  the  nickname  of 
"Caneras,"  because  he  always 
asked  about  every  newcomer  in  the 
club,  "Kann  er  was?"* 

One  summer  he  spent  a  few  never 
to  be  fprgotten  weeks  tramping 
through  the  Austrian  Alps  with  the 

*Can  he  do  anything? 


great  singer  Vogl  who  first  sang 
some  of  the   Schubert  songs   into . 
public  favor.    The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  one  of  work  and  the  con- 
stant struggle  to  live. 

Like  many  another  genius  he  was 
a  child  in  money  matters,  squander- 
ing one  moment,  starving  the 
next.  He  was  so  modest  in  offering 
his  compositions  to  publishers  that 
they  either  refused  them  outright, 
or  paid  for  them  a  mere  trifle.  For 
his  greatest  songs  he  received  no 
more  than  fifteen  dollars,  hundreds 
sold  for  two  dollars,  and  it  is  even 
said  that  one  famous  group  of  six 
songs  sold  to  a  publisher  for  only 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Yet  in  spite  of  difficulty,  discour- 
agement, and  oblivion  he  never  for 
a  moment  catered  to  public  fancy. 
He  wrote  because  the  divine  spark 
of  genius  burned  within  him,  and 
though  his  music  was  rejected  be- 
cause of  its  strange  harmonies  and 
new  modulations,  he  wrote  on  un- 
disturbed, happy  in  his  power  to 
create. 

His  music  is  characterized  by 
beauty  of  melody,  a  deep,  tender 
pathos,  and  exquisite  sweetness.  His 
C  major  Symphony,  the  one  that  the 
Germans  call  the  symphony  of 
heavenly  length,  and  the  so  called 
Unfinished  Symphony  begun  sev- 
eral years  before  his  death  have  al- 
most never  been  excelled.  But  it 
is  in  the  song  that  he  is  supreme. 
Like  the  poets  Keats  and  Shelley  he 
was  above  all  a  singer,  in  simple 
unadorned  melody  he  has  never  had 
a  superior  Never  has  any  composer 
so  appropriately  fitted  music  to 
words,  never  has  composer  con- 
ceived 80  spontaneously  the  right 
melody  to  express  the  poet's 
thought.  It  is  said  that  "Hark, 
Hark,  the  Lark,  was  written  in  a 
tavern.     Schubert  sat  idly  looking 
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through  a  book  of  poems  when  sud- 
denly he  looked  up  exclaiming,  "A 
lovely  melody  has  just  come  into 
my  head.  If  I  only  had  some  music 
paper!"  One  of  his  companions 
rapidly  ruled  lines  on  the  back  of 
a  bill  of  fare,  and  amid  all  the  noise 
of  the  tavern  the  composer  wrote 
this  beautiful  song,  the  perfection 
of  melody.  "Hark,  Hark  the  Lark" 
as  well  as  "The  Erlking"  and  sev- 
eral others  have  become  almost  as 
famous  for  piano  as  for  the  voice 
through  the  exquisite  arrangement, 
and  transcription  by  Liszt.  It  is  one 
of  the  favorites  of  Paderewski's 
reportoire. 

The  favorite  of  all  the  Schubert 
songs  is  "The  Serenade,"  though 
critics  generally  do  not  cbnsidei  it 
the  best.  "The  Erlking"  with  its 
wonderful  dissonances,  its  full  dra- 
matic power,  all  the  wonderful 
changes  from  simple  tenderness  to 
wierd  terror  leave  it  without  an 
equal.  Such  gems  as  "The  Wand- 
erer," The  Maiden's  Lament,"  "Ave 
Maria,"  "Who  is  Sylvia,"  and  "Du 
bist  die  Ruh,"  will  always  be  among 
the  greatest  of  all  German  songs. 

What  irony  that  when  Schubert 
died  his  earthly  possessions  should 
be  officially  valued  at  twelve  or  fif- 


teen dollars,  when  they  included 
manuscripts  worth  a  small 
fortune  each,  though  no  one 
believed  it  until  Schumann  found 
them  and  gave  them  to  the  world 
ten  years  later.  At  this  time  the 
"C  Major  Symphony,"  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  by  Men- 
delssohn in  Leipsic,  and  gained  at 
last  for  the  dead  composer  a  tardy 
recognition.  The  concert  given  as  a 
memorial  immediately  after  his 
death  had  scarcely  paid  the  burial 
expenses. 

When  he  lay  on  his  death-bed, 
stricken  down  with  a  fever  brought 
on  by  overwork  and  a  life  of  long 
confinement  to  the  overcrowded  air 
of  a  city,  he  beckoned  one  of  his 
brothers  close  to  his  side.  "Bring 
your  ear  close  to  my  lips,"  he  said 
in  a  voice  of  doubt  and  awe,  "Now 
tell  me,  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
me." 

On  November  19.  1828,  he  died, 
bequeathing  to  the  world  that  had 
rejected  him,  all  the  store  of  rich 
beauty  with  which  his  Maker  had 
endowed  him.  Surely  it  can  be  said 
of  him  as  of  Keats,  "Life  of  a  long 
life  condensed  to  a  mere  drop,  fallen 
like  a  tear  upon  the  world's  cheek, 
to  make  it  burn  forever." 


THE  PEACE  MAKER. 

Alice  K.  Smith. 

"The  real  peace  maker  is  one  whose  very  soul  revolts  at  conflict 
and  strife,  whose  very  being  seeks  to  avoid  contention  and  its  attend- 
ant evils,  anger,  bitterness,  wrath; whose  inmost  purpose  is  to  subdue 
evil  in  herself  and  by  kindly  words  and  acts  remove  them  from  others. 
He  will  be  prepared  by  gentle  words,  by  loving  kindness,  by  patient 
forbearance  to  turn  away  wrath,  and  cause  peace  and  good  will  to  flow 
like  a  river.  His  voice  will  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  men  for  all  that  is 
good  for  the  human  family.  He  is  no  coward;  he  has  nothing  to  fear; 
he  is  justified  by  his  deeds.  And  his  enemies  if  it  be  possible  for  him 
to  have  any,  will  be  the  enemies  of  all  mankind.  His  first  thought,  his 
first  effort,  is  to  reconcile,  to  pacify  the  jarring  elements,  and  out  of 
confusion   bring   glorious   peace.  Alice  K.  Smith, 
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I.    THE  EAST  SIDE. 


Let  others  sing  of  babbling  brooks, 

Phyllises  fair  with  shepherd's  crooks, 

And  calm  retreats; 

am  1  sing  oi  the  noisy  swells, 

Banana  carts  and  Buxom  bells, 

Of  crowded  streets. 

New  York  City,  May  28. 

Rap-a-tap-tap !  Please  may  I 
come  in^" Bearing  my  blushing 
honors  still  upon  me" — Shake- 
speare. For  I  hav^  been,  roam- 
ing and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  it. 

There  is  the  upper  east  side  and 
the  lower  east  side.  Just  once  will  do 
for  the  upper.  It  is  "Little  Africa," 
black  but  not  comely  withal,  and 
"Little  Italy,"  worse  than  "sunny," 
in  hot  weather. 

"Little  Italy"  is  dirty  and  disa- 
greeable and  except  as  a  social  study 
uninteresting,  except  on  occasional 
feast  days  when  the  streets  are  dec- 
orated and  the  sidewalks  lined  with 
booths.  Then  you  are  in  a  foreign 
country  for  certain,  and  "English  as 
she  is  spoke"  sounds  good  when  you 
get  back. 

It  is  the  lower  east  side  that  is  the 
real  East  Side.  And  Second  avenue 
near  Ninth  street!  Ho-yo,  that's 
Bohemia!  There  are  Hungarian 
dinners — plenty  of  spaghetti  to 
wine — with  Hungarian  music  to 
make  it  go  down  harmoniously, 
and  Hungarian  eyes  to  watch  how 
you  like  it.  There's  a  muchness  of 
smoke,  and  a  muchness  of  drink, 
and  a  muchness  of  noise  and  laugh- 
ter, and  life  is  gay  in  Bohemia  I 

Then  there  is  the  German  quarter, 
cleanly  and  stolid. 

Why     don't     the     Deitchers     smile, 

mama, 
Why  don't  the  Deitchers  smile? 
I've  waited  quite  a  while,  mama, 
And  trotted  many  a  mile,  mama, 
To  hear  a  light  ha-ha. 


It  seems  to  be  not  German  style 
To  vvigglety  the  jaw! 

Anyway,  they  take  their  pleas- 
ure solemnly  and  slowly,  from  the 
surface  of  things.  And  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  baby  Hans 
and  doggie  Rover,  each  as  happy  as 
the  other,  rolling  round  in  beer  and 
clover,  all  are  there! 

Further  down,  around  Chatham 
Square,  is  Chinatown.  It  isn't  worth 
mentioning  while  San  Francisco 
survives,  but  it's  there.  And  in  get- 
ting there  we  passed  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  entire  east 
side,  the  Ghetto. 

Jews,  Jews,  Jews !  Unkempt  and 
wizened  with  keen  little  dark  eyes 
that  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the 
pennies.  Stately  and  sombre  with 
long  beards  and  the  presence  of  an- 
cient patriarchs.  Grey  bearded,  and 
brown  bearded,  and  no  bearded. 
Some  few  in  the  long  Russian  cas- 
sock and  turban.  They  are  there 
from  all  countries  and  all  condi- 
tions. Tis  a  wonderful  race,  the 
Hebrew!  May  be  it  does  have  pe- 
cularities  that  the  funny  papers  make 
funnier,  but  it  is  coming  up  through 
much  tribulation,  remember.  Give 
a  Hebrew  a  chance  and  h^'ll  show 
you  real  brains.  He  isn't  all  "We 
knew  him  for  old  Ten  Percent — 
he's  dead,  we  don't  know  where  he 
went — but  if  he  is  to  heaven  sent — 
he'll  own  the  harps  and  charge  'em 
rent." 

Streets  in  the  Ghetto  are  narrow, 
and  so  are  many  of  the  tenements. 
They  are  so  narrow  that  you  almost 
fancy  you  could  span  them.  On 
hot  nights  you  can  scarcely  pick 
your  way  along  for  the  hundreds  of 
prostrate  figures  that  have  poured 
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out  of  their  stuffy  houses  to  sleep  in 
the  open. 

And  the  carts  that  line  both  sides 
of  the  street !  I  think  they  sell  every- 
thing from  those  carts  but  sausage 
meat !  Collar  buttons,  jewelry,  china 
(cups  and  saucers,  five  cents,  meat 
platters,  nine),  bananas,  two  a  cent, 
pineapples,  five  to  twelve  cents  a- 
piece,  candy,  nuts,  raisins,  fretzels, 
rolls,  silk  undervests,  twenty-five 
cents  each,  cloth,  six  cents  a  yard, 
everything  in  fact,  from  carpet  slip- 
pers up  through  vegetables  to  pic- 
ture post  cards  five  for  a  nickle.  But 
everything  in  the  Ghetto  is  not 
cheap.  Glance  into  the  first  shoe 
window.  Nifty?  Of  course  you 
will  have  to  pay  five  dollars  for 
them.  People  here  are  well  dres- 
sed, and  there's  a  host  of  fine  look- 
ing lassies- 

To  the  passer-by  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Ghetto  is  wholesome  and 
homey  as  well  as  interesting.  Here 
are  where  tots,  seven  in  a  bunch; 
a  couple  of  servant  girls  with  iden- 
tical pink  roses  placed  in  the  same 
position  on  hats  that  are  exactly 
like  each  other;  the  woman  with 
the  black  and  white  plaid  shawl 
over  her  head;  the  child  carrying 
the  big  round  brown  loaf  that  costs 
twenty-four  cents  and  is  so  bulky 
for  her  that  she  rests  it  on  railings 
and  other  beautiful  and  cleanly 
things  as  she  goes  along ;  newsboys 
selling  the  Yiddish  paper  printed 
here,  the  old  clothes  man,  groups 
of  eager  young  socialists,  grave 
elders,  very  fair  ladies  decked  out 
for  the  dance,  and  all  the  et  ceteras 
just  as  they  are  elsewhere,  only 
with  perhaps  more  variety.  Every- 
where there  are  cafes,gay,and  cheap 
and  common,  where  the  men  lounge 
about  in  ungainly  attitudes  with 
their  feet  almost  on  the  table.  And 
often  in  the  narrowest,  most  crowd- 
ed streets,  there  is  a  great  tooting 


and  a  quick  moving  aside  as  a 
resplendent  automobile  dashes  by. 
It  is  the  habitants  of  Fifth  Avenue 
out  "doing"  the  east  side.  A  curious 
glance  about  the  street,  a  short 
stop  at  some  "show"  cafe,  and  they 
move  on  thinking  they  know  it  all. 
But  always,  everywhere,  the  casual 
passer-by  sees  only  the  surface  of 
things.  The  real  life  is  underneath. 
And  there's  real  life  in  the  Ghetto; 
and  good  life  too. 

One  noticeable  thing  is  that  while 
there  is  little  Germany,  little  Italy, 
little  Hungary,  little  Jerusalem,  lit- 
tle almost  everything,  distinct  and 
unmistakable,  they  are  national  and 
yet  not  typical;  (or,  typical  and  yet 
not  national.)  For  they  have  beconte 
Americanized.      Life   is   bigger  to 
them  than  it  ever  could  be  in  the 
old  country.     There  will  never  be 
any  going  back.  Progress  may  be 
unconscious,  but  it  is  there-  And  it 
comes ^ut  in  the  children  unbeliev- 
ably,  marvelously.      America,    my 
country !  It'is  surely  God's  land,  for 
it  is  the  land  of  on  and  upward !  It 
is    the    huge    bread-board    where 
the  little  leaven  has  plenty  of  room 
to  work  through  the  whole  lump. 
Down  around  where  they  say  ten 
years  ago  it  was  all  filthiness,  pov- 
erty  and  crime,  you  see  hardly  any 
dirt  and   rags.   That  is  thanks  to 
Jacob  Riis  and  men  like  Roosevelt 
and  Colonel  Waring  who  gave  all 
their  powerful  influence  to  help.  It 
would  be   impossible  to  write  the 
east  side  well     without     making  a 
heavy  article  for  the  slum  and  the 
sweat   shop   form   so  much   of  its  « 
history.     Can  you     picture  alleys-* 
so   narrow   you  could   jump  them^- 
teeming     with  children     that  have^ 
never  seen  a  flower?  Can  you  se^. 
the  dark  hallways  where  you  mus-^ 
strike    a   match    or   else   you   win^ 
step  on  the  baby?  Can  you  imagiir-ra 
the  line  of  houses  five  stories  hi^^ 
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that  this  little  air  shaft  alley  is  the 
only  outdoors  of,  full  of  rooms 
where  the  sun  never  comes  and 
where  half  a  dozen  people  herd 
night  and  day?  Jacob  Riis  says  that 
the  first  time  a  Christmas  tree  went 
into  such  an  alley,  the  children 
*'ran  screaming  from  Santa  Claus 
as  from  a  bogy  man !" 

In  the  sweat  'shops  men  and  wo- 
men were  paid  ten  certts  a  dozen 
for  boys*  knee  pants !  Women  fin- 
ishers got  thirty  cents  a  day!  It  is 
the  eternal  cry  of  the  purchaser  for 
cheap  things  that  makes  cheap  la- 
bor.   If  you  could  ride  down  the 
Bowery  "L"   (the  elevated  train) 
and  look  in  at  some  sweat  shop 
window  in  the  fierce  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  see  the  emaciated  figures 
quick  as  lightning  at  their  work  and 
the    thin,     white,     dark-shadowed 
faces  that  droop  over  it,  you  would 
Clever  buy  one  underpriced  piece  of 
<^iothing  again  as  long  as  you  lived, 
^t  was  the  Jews  that  started  the 


sweat  shop.  That  is  one  thing  to 
his  discredit.  It  is  not  the  Jew  that 
keeps  it  going.  It  is  the  public  with 
its  wicked,  unthinking  cry  for 
something  "cheap."  It  is  not  the 
poor  who  raise  the  cheap  cry, 
though  they  must  need  to  practice 
economy.  It  is  the  people  who  do 
not  need  to  stint,  but  who  do.  If 
we  could  only  keep  the  penny  sys- 
tem from  going  out  west!  Would 
it  hurt  us  so  much  to  pay  $1.00 
instead  of  99  cents?  When  the 
penny  begins  to  look  so  big,  the 
soul  is  growing  smaller-  And,  oh, 
to  be  a  rich  philanthropist!  It 
would  be  a  dear,  good  life  work  to 
help  our  city  grow  and  prevent  the 
slums  from  growing  with  it.  Bet- 
ter, far,  than  all  the  grand  work  of 
undoing  that  Jacob  Riis  is  so  noble 
in  to-day ! 

Dear  my  lords,  tis  time  to  go  to 
bed.  Sweet  dreams  and  a  bright 
awakening. 

Dorothy. 


I^ITTLE  FLOWER. 

Maud   Baggarley, 

Fragrant  and  gay  little  flower 
Thou  didst  bloom  for  me,  every  day 
Lavishly  giving  thy  beauty 
And  even  thy  life  away. 

Freely  thou  gavest  thy  life, 
All  thou  didst  have  to  give, 
To  whisper  a  word  of  hope 
To  help  a  mortal  live. 

And  now  that  thy  work  is  done 
Sweet  little,  brave  little  flower 
That  gave  with  marvelous  faith 
Tho'living  but  an  hour, 

Thy  memory  will  live  on 
And  living  give  us  grace 
To -live  a  royal  life 
Tho'  in  a  humble  place. 
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THE  SUMMflR  CIRl.. 

Aunt  Su. 


The  summer  girl  with  all  her 
advantages,  her  disadvantages,  her 
errors  and  her  virtues,  is  a  fixture 
apparently  in  society.  She  has  come 
to  stay. 

Summer  has  come  to  be  the  very 
hardest,  the  most  expensive,  and 
the  most  irritating  season  for  wom- 
en of  any  season  of  the  year.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  need 
of  vacations  for  over-taxed  wives 
and  daughters;  it  might  sound 
strange  to  assert  that  the  modern 
conception  of  a  summer-girl's  needs 
has  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  all  this 
nerve-racking  pressure,  but  it  would 
be  nearly  true.  For  the  female 
of  the  species,  whether  she  be 
child,  matron,  or  maiden,  of  nec- 
essity seems  compelled,  or  thinks 
she  is,  to  join  the  mad  race  after 
starch  and  flat-irons. 

Ah  the  fascinating  seduction  of 
the  "white  girl!"  In  the  "good 
old  days,'*  a  girl  had  one  best  white 
"book-muslin"  dress,  which  she 
wore  with  due  impressiveness  on 
the  Fourth  and  Twenty-fourth  of 
July,  and  occasionally  on  Sabbath 
afternoon  to  "meeting" ;  thereafter, 
the  dainty  white  thing  was  plunged 
into  boilingsuds,freed  from  soil  and 
starch,  wrapped  carefully  away  with 
bags  of  rose  or  lavender,  to  rest 
until  the  next  summer;  unless 
some  mad  dissipation  of  the  mid- 
winter imposed  the  solemn  neces- 
sity of  bringing  out  the  "book- 
muslin"  to  grace  a  Legislative  Ball, 
or  a  gubernatorial  function.  Such 
dresses  lasted  for  years ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  daughters  of  the  Pio- 
neers have  kept  their  mother's 
white  dress  as  their  most  precious 
heir-looms.     But  now ! 


Everybody  wears  white.  Not  only 
to  church,  but  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  and  every  day  in  the  week. 
The  infant,  whose  supreme  right 
it  was  to  be  clad  in  spotless  white 
is  not  now  allowed  to  shed  that  daz- 
zling raiment  not  even  when 
she  creeps  about  the  floor  And  the 
child,  why,  dear  me;  no  matter  how 
small  or  how  large,  little  miss  must 
be  clad  in  unsoiled  white,  from 
head  to  heel,  from  skin  to  sash^ 
not  alone  on  Sundays,  oh  no,  but 
every  time  she  goes  in  town.  It 
is  charming — but  ah  me!  While 
her  sister,  no  matter  how  young  or 
how  old,  she  too  must  appear  in 
the  angel's  raiment.  Hat,  dress, 
underwear,  gloves  and  shoes,  all, 
all  must  be  pure  and  spotlessly  white. 
It  is  lovely,  isn't  it?  But  wait! 

When  you  stand  on  a  street- 
corner  in  the  late  summer  evening, 
does  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  com- 
pute the  ho<irs  spent  by  worn 
mothers  or  nervous  daughters  in 
the  boiling  heat  of  a  crowded 
kitchen  while  all  the  billowing 
white  you  see  has  been  pressed  and 
cleansed  to  the  delightful  freshness 
which  now  gladens  your  eyes?  Ah, 
but  some  one  answers  that  there 
are  laundries,  where  men  and  ma- 
chinery do  this  work.  To  be  sure, 
and  if  only  such  women  and  chil- 
dren as  can  well  afford  to  wear 
such  extravagant  clothing  did  wear 
it,  and  only  those  were  thus  clothed 
who  could  send  it  all  into  a  man's 
work  shop  to  be  done  up  by  machin- 
ery, we  might  well  forgive  them  all. 
But  alas — the  constant  trouble  is,that 
we  are  all  aping  the  customs  of 
the  rich,  and  wearing  out  body  and 
casting  away  our  souls  in  the  m^d 
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rush  to  live  and  dress  on  an  income 
of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  just 
like  those  do  who  have  five  thou- 
sand or  five  hundred  thousand  a 
year.  It  is  such  a  free  country! 
And  we  use  our  freedom  to  kill 
body  and  soul,  too  often. 

The  glorious  advantages  to  any 
girl   in   the   summer   time   are   all 
hers  if  she  will  seize  them;  those 
.  dear  advantages  of  bird-song  and 
lowing  cows,  and  field  daisies,  and 
canyon  crests.     Or,  quiet  days  in 
old  rooms,   with   yards   of  thread 
lace  and  white  muslin  for  bed-linen ; 
and  more  still,  there  are  greqn  peas 
to  shell,  and  apples  to  give  to  the 
kiss  of  the  burning  sun,  and  zin- 
nias to  gather   while   the  twilight 
cools  the   walls  of  the   old  house 
and  the  stars  guide  the  lingering 
footfalls  to  the  spring  in  the  mea- 
dow. O  yes,  there  are  many  dear  de- 
lights for  girls  and  women  in  our 
giant  Rockies  during  the  summer. 
Nature  calls  us  with  a  hundred 
voices  in  the  summer-time,  which 
are  never  heard  when  the  winter 
closes    the    lattice    and  sends   the 
flames    up    the  chimney    corners. 
But  when  the  summer  opens  all  the 
doors  and  every  bud  and  buzzing 
mote  is  swinging  out  in  rapturous 
songs  begot  by  wind  and  sun,  why 
then,  surely  gjrls  may  hear  nature's 
overtones,  and    answer  with     fleet 
foot  and  unspeakable  happiness.  If 
girls  would  but  listen ! 

Instead,  too  many  think  the  sum- 
mer is  a  time  for  starch  and  blu- 
ing and  tubs  and  fires  for  ironing. 
Girls  listen  to  the  siren  voices  of 
the  street ;  those  loud  and  fetching 
melodies  which  clang  and  jar  upon 
the  heated  air 'with  persistent  notes. 
Our  pretty,  pretty  girls  too  often 
heed  no  other  voices.  My  girl  goes 
out  in  a  new  pretty  frock,  strewn 
with  roses  not  so  pink  as  her  cheeks 
with  her  sleeves  tied  bravely   up 


with  shell  colored  streamers,  and 
hat  abloom  with  nature's  mockery, 
bright  painted  flowers.  While  thua 
she  treads  the  hot  and  dusty 
thoroughfares,  some  foolish  one 
will  loudly  praise  the  pretty 
maiden's  dress,  and  lo,  the  mis- 
chiefs done.  After  that,  'tis 
blistering  irons,  sweat,  hurry 
run  to  catch  the  next  car,  to 
Saltair,  or  to  the  Hot  Springs — 
and  that  girl  must  thereafter  wear 
her  white  or  pink  muslin  every 
time  she  goes  upon  the  street.  W?fe 
is  me!  for  such  as  she  can  never 
catch  the  summer  musics  of  bird- 
note  and  purple  morning-glories. 

Winter  was  not  always  the 
crowded,  labored,  crushing  time 
it  has  now  come  to  be.  There  were 
schools,  and  children  studied.  But 
they  did  not  at  the  same  time  in- 
dulge in  all  the  gaiety  and  pleasure 
which  belongs  only  to  the  life  of 
luxury  lovers ;  nor  did  they  dress 
in  "Sunday-go-to-meetirig-best" 
every  day  in  the  week.  Nor  did 
they  gallop  from  grade  to  grade,  at 
school  from  grade-school  to  high- 
school  and  from  high  school  to  col- 
lege, all  before  they  were  twenty. 
Not  they.  They  were  content  with 
six  months  good  drilling  in  the 
three  "R's"  year  by  year,  and  when 
they  got  through,  their  "school- 
ing" which  no  one  ever  knew  about, 
they  married  a  man  and  thereafter 
began  to  get  down  to  the  business 
of  life.  Sometimes  in  those  days 
people  had  a  vacation;  but  I  real- 
ly don't  recall  that  we  ever  had 
much  of  a  vacation ;  except  for  the 
holiday s,and  through  July,  perhaps. 
School  went  on  without  hurry,  or 
worry,  or  flurry.  And  the  girls 
learned  considerable.  They  were  as 
well  educated,  as  a  whole,  as  girls 
are  today.  That  is,if  you  call  the  true 
development  of  character,education, 
but  maybe  the  girl  who  put  away 
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her  one  white  dress  in  rose  leaves 
for  the  winter  was  not  quite  so 
"cultured''  as  the  summer-girl  of 
today. 

Nature  is  so  shrewd,  so  wise,  so 
discreet.  If  we  could  only  follow 
where  she  leads !  You  see,  when 
the  buds  have  burst  and  bloomed, 
have  fruited  and  are  hanging  in 
yelJc  w  or  golden  glory  between  the 
green  of  the  trees  and  vines,  then 
nature  wants  us  tg  come  out  into 
the  open  and  gather  in  her  ripe 
abundance.  She  sends  her  mes- 
sengers clad  in  red  or  bright  brown 
plumage,  and  there  they  sit,  on 
every  hedge  and  tree  those  melow- 
throated  messengers,  calling  ^nd 
calling  us  at  top  of  all  their  melodi- 
ous voices.  If  our  mother  ever 
called  us  half  so  loudly  when  we 
were  little  children,  or  half  so  per- 
sistently, she  would  follow  up  the 
call  with  a  smart  box  on  our  ears. 
And  just  so  does  our  good  Mother 
Nature  act.  If  we  do  not  heed  the 
meadow-lark,  then  she  sends  us  all 
sorts  of  quick  rebukes.  Pains,  aches, 
uric  acid  in  blood  and  lime  in  joints ; 
she  makes  it  pretty  evident  that  she 
will  punish  us  smartly  if  we  do  not 
heed  her  warning  call. 

After  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the 
apples  dried,  the  pumpkins  stored, 
then  we  are  quite  at  liberty,  so  far 
as  Mother  Nature  is  concened,  to 
come  in  the  house,  and  sit  by  the 
fire,  or  study  till  candle-light.  The 
birds  are  as  willing  as  we  to  get  in 
out  of  the  snow,  and  off  they  scurry 
to  southern  skies,  leaving  us  to 
read  Browning,  or  crowd  the 
schools,  for  augbt  they  care.  Their 
work  was  done,  when  they  got  us 
out  under  Che  cherry-trees  where 
they  were  training  their  young  to 
know  the  difference  between  the 
piping  note  of  the  crane  and  the 
scream  of  the  hawk-  If  we  would 
only    follow   nature,    and    nature's 


God!  But  we  think  we  are  so 
smart. 

The  mothers  are  worse  than  the 
white-robed  summer-girls.  For 
they  should  have  learned  better. 
There  is  not  a  town  in  all  our  be- 
loved and  highly- favored  Utah, 
where  every  woman,  girl,  and  child 
cannot  hear  the  morning  devotions 
of  the  meadow-lark,  and  watch  the 
apples  turn  to  gold  and  crimson  be- 
neath their  sheltering  greens.  Not 
a  place  where  foot  or  horse  will  not 
convey  both  girls  and  mothers  for 
days  or  hours  into  the  canyon's 
cool  depths  or  neath  the  shade  of 
trees  in  field  or  farm.  What  folly 
these  our  mothers  are  guilty  of, 
when  they  let  their  girls  sweat,  and 
blue  and  starch,  instead  of  sewing 
seams  by  hand  under  the  ripening 
cherries,  or  gathering  peas  to  shell 
before  the  sun  has  popped  up  his 
inquiring  eye  above  the  Wasatch. 

Do  you  mind  the  section  in  the 
Book  of  Commandments  that  comes 
just  prior  to  the  Word  of  Wisdom? 
It  is  there  the  Lord  speaks  down  to 
us,  poor  summer  girls  and  foolish 
mothers,  and  there  He  gives  us  all 
such  wise  and  timely  counsel : 

"Cease  to  be  idle;  cease  to  be  un- 
clean; cease  to  find  fault  one  with  an- 
other; cease  to  sleep  longer  than  is 
needful;  retire  to  thy  bed  early,  that 
ye  may  not  be  weary;  arise  early,  that 
your  bodies  and  your  minds  may  be 
invigorated.  And  above  all,"  is  the 
closing  adjuration  "clothe  yourselves 
with  the  bonds  of  charity,  as  with  a 
mantle,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfect- 
ness  and  peace." 

Now  can  you  think  of  any  law 
which  the  summer-girl  so  frequent- 
ly breaks  as  that  one  aM)ut  retiring 
early?  There  are  many  people  who 
try  to  read  many  things  into  the 
Word  of  Wisdom;  but  they  don't 
read  tbis  good  law  which  comes  just 
ahead.  "Retire  to  thy  bed  early." 
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Think  of  it,  all  you  white-robed  and 
clear-starched  summer  girls.  Retire 
to  thy  beds  early!  That  is  the  law 
of  God.    And  there  is  more.  "Arise 
early,  that  your  bodies  and  your 
minds  may  be  invigorated.  "Think 
of  that,  too.  Arise  early !  Then,  the 
song  of  the  morning-lark  will  thrill 
your  heart-strings,  and  the  scent  of 
all  the  chorus  of  riotous  blooms  on 
bill  and  glade  will  breathe  a  har- 
mony of  perfume   which   will   in- 
toxicate while  it  inspires.    And  into 
your  veins  will  creep  the  wine  of  the 
trees  and  the  hillsides,  until  you  will 
cry  aloud  in  sheer  delight  just  to 
be  alive  and  a  part  of  the  mountains.* 
That  is  what  the  summer  will  give 
to  every  girl  in  Zion,  if  she  will  ac- 
cept dear  Nature's  lavish  gift.  But 
if  she  still  prefers  starch  and  blister- 
ing irons,  what  can  we  do  ?  Still  be 
patient,  is  all  there  is  to  do. 

But  you  mothers,  and  officers, 
what  of  you,  who  read  the  starry 
«kies  and  know  the  riddle  of  life, 
what  may  you  not  do  ?  Up  with  the 
■dawn ;  to  bed  with  the  birds.  Out  in- 
to the  orchard  you  shall  lead  your 
girls  and  babies ;  have  your  mutuals^ 
just  one  glad  summer  song  of  field- 
daisies,  each  girl  plucking  her  own, 
while  the  offiicer  learnedly  discloses 


calyx  and  stamen,  if  she  may.  But 
gather  the  daisies.  Sit  out  under 
some  green  glory,  if  it's  only  on  the 
street-corner  of  the  suburbs  of  your 
town,  while  you  thread  your  needles 
to  sew  by  hand  at  white  pillow- 
slips for  mother,  or  study  out  the 
newest  plan  to  simplify  the  making 
of  Bobbie's  pantaloons  for  winter. 
No  matter  where  you  are,  O  sum- 
mer girl,  and  summer  woman,  just 
listen  while  the  lark  is  calling,  call- 
ing, and  follow  low  that  sweet  call 
into  field  and  canyon,  till  all  these 
dusty  streets  are  silent  for  all  you 
may  know  of  them.  Let  fashion's 
votaries  prink  and  preen  and  let 
the  wheels  and  steam  of  lifeless  ma- 
chinery grind  out  the  butterfly's 
gorgeous  and  dazzling  raiment ;  you 
are  for  the  drabs  and  browns  of 
nature's  own  colors^  except  when 
the  Sabbath  or  the  holiday  may 
chance  to  array  you  in  a  seldom- 
starched  and  spotless  white  robe. 
And  even  then,  hurry  to  fold  it  away 
in  lavender  leaves,  lest  your  little 
sisters  or  your  Mutual  ^irls  shall 
take  license  from  your  rare  white 
radiance  to  spend  a  summer  in  the 
broiling  heat  of  blistering  irons.  Tis 
so  that  God  and  Nature  would  have 
you  spend  the  summer. 
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Do  you  ask  to  be  the  companion 
of  nobles?  Make  yourself  noble,  and 
you  shall  be.  Do  you  long  for  the 
•conversation  of  the  wise?  Learn  to 
understand  it,  and  you  shall  hear  it. 
But  on  other  terms? — no." 

"The  perfect  loveliness  of  a  wo- 
Tnan's  countenance  can  only  consist 
in  that  majestic  peace,  which  is 
found  in  the  memory  of  happy  amd 


useful  years — full  of  sweet  records; 
and  from  the  joining  of  this 
with  that  yet  more  majestic  childish- 
ness, which  is  still  full  of 'change 
and  promise ; — opening  always — 
modest  at  once.and  bright,with  hope 
of  better  things  to  be  won,  and  to 
be  bestowed.  There  is  no  old  age 
where  there  is  still  that  promise 
— it  is  eternal  youth." 

Rusk  in. 
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Aunt  Ruth. 


Salt  Lake  City. 

August  3,  1908. 
Dear  Nellie : 

Temperance  is  as  much  a  part  of 
our  religion  as  repentance  or  the  or- 
dinance of  baptism,  not  only  in  its 
broader  scope — the  regulation  of 
our  lives  in  accordance  with  com- 
mon sense — abstaining  from  over- 
work,over-eating,  excessive  dancing 
or  pleasures  of  any  sort,  or  over- 
indulgence in  sorrow  and  worry  and 
cares  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  [You  may 
think  that  indulgence  is  a  queer 
word  to  use  in  this  case,  but  really, 
Nellie,  I  do  think  that  some  people 
delight  in  nursing  their  woes  or 
in  other  words  "are  never  happy 
unless  miserable'*  and  trying  their 
very  best  to  make  others  feel  the 
same  way.] 

But  we  believe  in  temperance  in 
its  restrictive  form  and  so  in  these 
days  of  prohibition  talk  we  can  once 
more  point  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  revealed  through  the  Pro- 
phet Joseph  Smith  as  the  exponent 
of  every  righteous  principle  for  the 
advancement  of  the  human  race. 

What  a  glorious  thing  it  is,  Nellie, 
to  belong  to  an  organization  that  in- 
cludes every  truth  in  its  category 
whether  it  be  of  science,  philosophy, 
or  religion,  pertaining  to  either  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  matters ;  to  know 
that  whatever  is  good  and  true  in 
earth  or  in  heaven,  revealed  or  un- 
revealed  is  a  part  of  so-called  Mor- 
mon ism. 

I  have  many  times  listened  to  ed- 
ucators and  learned  men  expound- 
ing what  to  the  world  was  perhaps 
new  and  advanced  thought.  I  have 
greatly  enjoyed  their  argument  and 
the  beautiful  language  with  which 


they  clothed  their  lofty  ideas  but  I 
have  yet  to  listen  to  the  professor, 
sage,  or  philosopher  who  can  ex- 
press any  truth  that  doesn't  belong 
to  my  religion. 

Mormonism  too,  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  tree  instead  of  beginning 
at  the  top  and  shaking  of  the  leaves 
or  trying  to  straighten  out  the 
crooked  branches;  it  teaches  that 
in  order  to  produce  a  temperate 
generation  the  present  one  should 
lay  the  foundation,  taking:  a  prelim- 
inary course  in  self  discipline,  over- 
coming as  much  as  possible,  the 
weaknesses  of  the  flesh,putting  their 
bodies  in  subjection  to  their  spirits 
—  standing  up  in  the  fear  of  God 
their  own  masters,  not  slaves  to  vice 
and  passion. 

The  practice  of  that  doctrine 
would  make  an  excellent  root  for  a 
temperance  tree  and  the  branches 
would  be  very  apt  to  ressemble  the 
plant.  "A  good  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  evil  fruit  neither  can  a  corrupt 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit." 

As  early  as  Feb.,  1833,  the  Lord 
gave  to  our  Church  what  is  known 
as  A  Word  of  Wisdom,  which  He 
said  was  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
the  weak  and  the  weakest  of  all 
saints,  who  are  or  can  be  called 
saints. 

"Behold,  verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord 
unto  you,  in  consequence  of  evils  and 
designs  which  do  and  will  exist  in  the 
hearts  of  conspiring  men  in  the  last 
days,  I  have  warned  you  and  fore- 
warn you,  by  giving  unto  you  this 
word  of  wisdom  by  revelation.  That 
inasmuch  as  any  man  drinketh  wine 
or  strong  drink  among  you,  behold  it 
is  not  good,  neither  meet  in  the  sight 
of  your  Father  *  *  *  And  again  tp- 
bacco  is  not  for  the  body,  neither  for 
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the  beliy,  aiid  is  not  good  for  man,  but 
IS  an  herb  for  bruises  and  all  sick  cat- 
tic,  to  be  used  with  judgment  and  skill. 
And  again,  hot  drinks  are  not  for  the 
body  or  belly  ♦  ♦  ♦  And  all  saints 
who  remember  to  keep  and  do  these 
things,  walking  in  obedience  to  the 
commandments,  shall  receive  health 
in  their  navel,  and  marrow  to  their 
bones.  And  shall  find  wisdom  and 
great  treasures  of  knowledge,  even 
hidden  treasures.  And  shall  run  and 
not  be  weary,  and  shall  walk  and  not 
faint.  And  I,  the  Lord  give  unto  them 
a  promise,  that  the  destroying  angel 
shall  pass  by  them,  as  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  not  slay  them.    Amen. 

Therefore,  many  parents  in  our 
Church  believing:  this,  abstain  not 
only  from  intoxicants  but  from  all 
harmful  stimulants,  teaching  tj;ieir 
children  that  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,and 
even  an  habitual  use  of  cocoa  is  not 
good  for  their  bodies,  nor  for  their 
moral  and  spiritual  growth;  con- 
sequently a  goodly  number  of  our 
young  people  do  not  become  addict- 
ed to  them. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  users 
of  one  stimulant  soon  crave  a 
stronger  one ;  and  especially  is  this 
true  of  tobacco  particularly 
with  its  modern  adulteration;  one 
would  think  it  was  vile  enough  in 
itself  to  despoil  the  human  system 
without  this  corruption  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  drugged  and 
placed  on  the  market  as  a  snare  and 
temptation 'to  boys  is  a  menace  not 
only  to  the  home  but  the  nation. 

Perhaps,  Nellie,  you  think  that 
smoking,  or  chewing  does  not  mat- 
ter much  if  one  does  not  indulge  in 
drinking,  but,  my  dear  friend,  if 
we  had  no  smokers  we  should  not 
have  many  drinkers  and  even  if  to- 
bacco in  its  various  forms  were 
really  harmless  what  can  be  said  of 
the  filthiness  of  the  habit — the  stain- 
ed lips,  the  tainted  breath,  the  vol- 
umes of  smoke  puffed  into  the  faces 
of  helpless  mortals  ?  To  one  who  is 
unaccustomed   to  the   presence  of 


those  who  use  it  the  odor  is  almost 
unbearable,  nay,  under  some  condi- 
tions an  abomination  of  abomina- 
tions. 

It  is  simply  astounding  that  so 
many  young  women  will  ignore  bad 
habits  in  men  and  will  even  unite 
themselves  in  wedlock  to  those  who 
not  only  use  tobacco  but  debase 
themselves  with  drink  and  other 
evils.  Men,  good  or  bad,  generally 
demand  clean  women  for  wives-  Do 
you  think  a  good  clean  man  would 
marry  a  woman  whose  manners 
were  obnoxious  to  him?  No  he 
would  not;  then  why  should  pure, 
sweet  girls  condescend  to  anything 
less  in  a  husband  ? 

I  fancy  I  hear  you  saying  that 
women  are  naturally  more  gentle 
and  refined  than  men  that  they  do 
not  have  the  taste  for  strong  drink, 
and  pernicious  habits — therefore 
these  things  appear  so  much  worse 
in  women. 

That  word  appear  is  a  good  one, 
Nellie,  for  it  is  a  false  education 
that  gives  a  man  greater  license  to 
do  wrong  than  a  woman.  God  did 
not  design  it  that  way ;  in  the  begin- 
ning man  was  made  first,  and  en^ 
dowed  with  the  attributes  of  virtue 
and  strength  of  character  to  govern 
himself,  in  the  image  of  his  Maker  a 
veritable  prince  and  ruler  in  one  of 
the  mansions  of  His  Father.  Wo- 
man was  given  unto  him  to  help  him 
in  every  thing  that  was  good,  but 
he  was  to  lead  and  be  her  protector 
not  her  enemy  and  drag  her  down 
to  death  and  hell. 

If  some  men  have  fallen  from'  this 
high  station  it  is  their  own  fault  or 
the  fault  of  a  mistaken  policy  in 
permitting  a  double  standard  of  mor- 
ality thus  weakening  their  powers 
of  discrimination  and  determination. 
At  the  present  time  many  thought- 
ful men  and  women  are  engaged  in 
the  study  of  their  kind  and  are  mak- 
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ing  the  wonderful  discovery  that 
boys  do  not  need  to  sow  wild  oats 
in  order  to  be  vigorous  in  body  and 
mind.  How  remarkable !  When  the 
Lord  through  all  His  words  and 
works  said  "Be  ye  clean:"  For  gen- 
•erations  it  has  been  considered  per- 
fectly legitimate  for  boys  and  men 
to  violate  the  laws  of  chastity — the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  God 
even  the  mothers  have  been  misled 
into  the  belief  that  they  must  not  be 
too  watchful  of  their  sons ;  of  course 
they  must  take  care  of  their  daugh- 
ters. What  an  incongruity!  How 
•can  daughters  be  safe  when  sons  are 
turned  loose  to  sow  their  wild  oats? 
And  wild  oats  are  usually  soaked 
with  a  little  wine  then  perhaps  a 
little  beer  and  so  on  until  they  are 
soon  broad  and  deep  and  the  roots 
become  strong  and  then  "What- 
soever ye  sow  that  shall  ye  reap." 
"Ye  sow  the  wind  and  reap  the 
whirlwind." 

But  there  are  hopeful  signs  and 
one  of  them  is  prohibition ;  however 
much  we  may  deplore  a  condition 
that  curtails  the  children  of  God 
who  were  given  their  agency  and 
strength  to  resist  the  evil  and  hold 
fast  to  the  good  still  the  fact  re- 
mains that  where  man  has  lost  the 
power  of  self  control  and  can  but 
follow  the  downward  path,  then  it  is 
:time  for  others  to  act  for  him  and 


remove  if  possible  the  temptation. 
And  surely  women  can  find  plenty 
to  do  in  this  work  of  regeneration 
for  if  ever  man  needed  a  helpmate 
it  is  now. 

O  Nellie,  I  wish  that  women 
everywhere  would  bind  togethei" 
and  work  with  good  men  for  the 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,re- 
membering  that  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  most  of  the  misery  in  the 
world;  and  oh!  What  it  would 
mean  to  them.  What  a  beautiful 
world  we  should  have  if  there  were 
no  drunkards  in  it!  Think  of  the 
happy  homes,  contented  wives  and 
lovely  children;  and  think,  Nellie, 
how  much  women  might  do  if  they 
would — if  they  would  but  throw 
aside  their  frivolousness  and  their 
foolish  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  and  stand  for  sensible 
things.  God  has  placed  great  respon- 
sibility on  the  shoulders  of  women 
and  they  should  rise  to  the  re- 
quirement and  help  with  all  their 
might  to  bring  about  a  better  condi- 
tion in  the  earth.  Really,  Nellie, 
I  believe  that  when  women  gener- 
ally have  awakened  to  their  full 
duty  and  stand  for  God,  for  home 
and  children,  that  Christ  Himself 
will  be  their  champion  until  all 
wickedness  shall  cease,  and  drunk- 
ards   be  no  more. 

Sincerely  yonr  friend,       Ruth. 
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A  VACATION  FOR  SOMEONE  ELSE. 

E,  E,  Huffaker, 


"I  say,  it  will  be  just  as  you  say, 
Jack,"  and  he  slapped  him  affection- 
ately on  the  back.  "Kate  prompts 
you,  you  advise  me,  all  three  of  us 
tell  Alice,  she  adds  a  few  sugges- 
tions and  the  thing  is  generally  run 
along  those  lines." 

The  horses  were  pawing  the 
ground  uneasily.  Henry  stopped  to 
quiet  them  and  John  took  his  seat 
on  the  porch,  and  whispered  a  few 
words  to  Kate. 

"Untie  the  nags,  Henry,"  she  call- 
ed "and  let  me  drive  them  home. 
You  and  John  come  over  later  and 
X  will  ride  back  with  John." 

"It's  all  up  with  me," 
said  Henry  "the  women  will  have 
it  all  fixed  up  before  we  see  them 
again.  "Goodby  Kate.  Tell  Dick 
t:o  be  sure  to  tie  Brownie."  Then 
^taking  his  seat  beside  John  he  re- 
sumed, "those  children  will  remem- 
ber this  summer  for  many  years  and 
as  you  are  always  lucky  enough  to 
keep  help,  perhaps  Kate  will  not 
notice  the  work  so  much." 

"Yes,"  replied  John,  ''since  we 
have  solved  the  mystery  it  is  no 
longer  a  task  to  keep  our  help.  I 
think  we  have  had  only  three  or 
four  g^rls  since  we  began  house- 
keeping. And  they  all  remained 
ivith  us  until  they  were  married." 

"Is  that  so?"  said  Henry.  We 
generally  have  a  string  of  them 
coming  and  going  and  none  of  them 
stay  more  than  a  month.  I've  had 
a  great  notion  to  pitch  in  and  do  the 
work  myself.  Tell  me  how  you  get 


girls  that  stay  and  give     satisfac-^ 
tion." 

"We  try  to  treat  them  as  we 
would  like  our  daughters  treated, 
underthe  same  conditions.  Where  we 
expect  much  we  are  willing  to  give 
much.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  a  girl  will  work  where  she  feels- 
at  home.  And  home  means  more 
than  a  place  where  one  eats  and 
sleeps.  Of  course,  Henry,  this 
problem  will  work  itself  out  in 
time  and  it  is  too  bad  there  must  be 
so  much  trouble  on  both  sides  be- 
fore it  is  solved.  Honest  work  will 
some  day  be  respected." 

"If  God  blesses  you  and  me  witb 
good  homes  and  plenty  besides  do- 
you  not  think  we  should  divide  with 
those  who  have  nothing?  Til  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Henry,  the  time  may 
come  when  the  first  shall  be  last 
and  the  last  shall  be  first." 

"You  may  as  well  come  to- 
the  point,"  Henry  responded 
good  naturedly.  "Just  say  you 
want  us  to  help  you  show 
the  children  at  the  orphanage 
a  good  time.  That  is  about  what 
you  want,  isn't  it?  Although  I  be- 
lieve most  of  them  are  there 
through  improvident  parents." 

"Perhaps  some  of  them  are,"  said 
John,  "but  that  is  no  fault  of  theirs  I 
really  think  they  are  the  victims  of 
circumstances.  It  reminds  me  of  a 
little  incident  that  happened  at 
Berkley's.  A  neighbor  had  two  little 
pigs,  in  separate  pens  and  he  fed 
them  himself  until  business  called 
him  away.  Then     he     called     the 
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hired  man  and  told  him  to 
be  sure  to  feed  the  pigs. 
The  man  thought  he  said  pig 
When  he  took  the  bucket  of  feed 
out  both  were  squeeling  but  num- 
ber one  squeeled  so  loudly  and 
pushed  himself  so  far  out  of  his 
pen  that  number  two  was  neither 
seen  nor  heard  so  over  went  the 
feed  into  number  one's  pen.  So 
matters  went  on  until  Mrs.  Berkley 
happened  to  think  of  the  pigs  and 
asked  how  they  were  looking  and 
the  man  informed  her  that  he  had 
fed  only  one  pig-  'Gracious  me/ 
she  cried,  'take  a  bucket  of  feed 
to  the  other  immediately.'  But  the 
pig  lay  in  one  corner  of  the  pen  un- 
able to  move.  'You  scrubby  little 
runt'  said  the  man,  'you  are  not 
worth  feeding,  and  in  went  the 
bucket  of  feed  to  the  other  pen. 
One  hog  starved  the  other  by 
pushing  and  squealing." 

"You  always  get  the  best  of  the 
argument,  John.  And  I  am  proud 
of  it.  I  think  I  am  a  little  close 
as  the  saying  goes  but  you  always 
find  a  way  to  loosen  my  heart 
strings.  Then  the  pocket  book  op- 
ens itself." 

Three  great  fruit  farms  belong- 
ing to  the  Waverleys,  Crawfords 
and  Hydes  were  separated  only  by 
fences.  The  cherries  were  rich  and 
ripe.  All  hands  were  busy  packing, 
boxing,  and  taking  the  fruit  to 
the  fruit  market.  Load  after  load 
left  the  farm  every  day.  Just  where 
the  farms  cornered  was  Mr.  Wav- 
erley's  grove,  a  large  airy  green 
place.  Just  the  place  on  a  hot  day, 
where  the  tables  stretched  oiit,  in- 
viting one  to  drive  away  that  tired 
feeling.  The  swings  rocked  to  and 
fro  and  the  hammocks  said,  come 
and  rest.  The  grove  was  supplied 
with  all  the  contrivances  that  would 
appeal   to   a   child. 

What  a  laughing,  joyous  crowd 


was  unloaded  there  one  day.  There 
were  only  two  uneasy  people  pres- 
ent- One  was  Mr.  Hyde,  fussing 
and  stewing  lest  one  of  the  little 
outcasts  should  climb  the  fence  and 
reach  his  trees.  "I  am  an  uninvited 
guest,"  he  explained  to  Mr.  Waver- 
ly,  "but  I  am  here  to  look  after  my 
interests.  If  this  thing  had  to  occur 
every  year,  I  should  consider  the 
value  of  my  farm  depreciated." 

"Make  yourself  at  home  Mr. 
Hyde,  and  keep  on  the  watch.  If 
the  little  fellows  knew  your  feel- 
ings I  do  not  think  your  cherries 
would  taste  very  good." 

Mr.  Hyde  shuffled  off  and  sat 
down.  "That  man  makes  me  think 
of  a  gobbler  we  saw  this  morning 
strutting  in  some  one's  front  )rard, 
remarked  little  Jack  Turner. 

"If  he  hearsyou,you  will  get  out 
of  this  quick,"  responded  his  play- 
mate. "Now,  Jack,  us  boys  musn't 
forget  we've  promised  not  to  climb 
fences  or  break  trees.  It  would  be 
right  down  mean  to  do  it  after  they 
have  been  so  good  to  .us.  Gee,  but 
it  makes  a  feller  feel  good  to  get  out 
here  and  stretch  out  and  feel  like 
he  had  a  few  friends  of  his  own  if 
it  is  only  for  one  day.  Say  Jack, 
look  at  that  man.  Don't  he  look 
savage  ?  Let's  watch  and  see  where 
he  is  going." 

Next  to  Mr.  Hyde's  fence  in  a 
little  corner  by  themselves  were 
Miss  Kent,  Gertie,  May,  and  Nora. 
"We  found  a  nest  of  eggs,"  Gertie 
was  saying  and  Mrs.  Waverly  said 
we  could  do  just  as  we  pleased  with 
them.  So  we  bought  this  apron  for 
you.  'Cause  we  want  you  to  know 
we're  trying  to  like  everybody. 
Even  if  they  don't  like  us.  Now 
you'll  take  it  and  wear  it  won't 
you?" 

Miss  Kent  looked  at  the 
parcel  then  at  the  girls.  "Thank 
you,"  she  said  stiffly  and  walked 
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were  being  bottled,  and  put  away 
for  winter. 

"It  looks  fine,  don't  it  Miss 
Florence,"  said  Gertie  as  she  and 
May  were  helping  to  paste  the 
labels  on  the  bottles.  My  if  the 
children  at  the  home  should  see 
them  they  would  most  swallow 
their  tongues." 

"It's  too  bad,"  put  in  May, 
"when  so  much  fruit  is  lay- 
ing on  the  ground,  seems  they 
should  have  a  little  for  winter." 
Just  then  an  idea  flashed  through 
Florence's  mind.  Then  leaving  the 
fruit  simmering  away  she  went  en- 
thusiastically to  her  mother.  They 
talked  and  planned  for  a  few  mom- 
ents and  Florence,  highly  elated, 
went  back  to  her  work.  That  even- 
ing she  talked  the  matter  over  with 
Lenora  Crawford.  "O  do  it,  do  it," 
cried  Gertie  exultingly  when  Flor- 
ence had  told  the  two  children  her 
plans-  May  climbed  on  to  her  chair 
and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek  and 
whispered  in  her  ear,  "what  dear 
good  people  you  are." 

The  next  day  Florence  and 
Lenora  visited  the  various  fruit 
farms  in  the  village  and  gained  per- 
mission to  gather  all  the  fruit  ly- 
ing under  the  trees  or  going  to 
waste  in  any  way.  Boys  and  girls 
were  ready  to  help.  Buckets,  pans, 
baskets,  and  boxes  were  filled  and 
Mr.  Waverley's  horses  hauled  them 
to  the  orphanage  and  they  were  un- 
loaded in  the  kitchen.  Every  groc- 
er and  dealer  in  the  village  con- 
tributed sugar,  bottles,  and  jars. 

Mrs.  Waverley  and  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford assisted  by  Florence  and  a 
dozen  other  young  ladies  from  the 
village  sorted,  pared,  preserved,and 
bottled  the  fruit.  It  was  a  tempt- 
ing sight  to  see  the  shelves  in  the 


cellar  filled  with  something  good 
for  winter.  Even  Miss  Kent  ad- 
mitted it  looked  better  than  empty 
shelves. 

"Shall  we  do  this  every  year^ 
Lenora?  I  think  it  is  the  best  part 
of  the  vacation.  But  there  is  one 
thing  we  can  improve  on.  We  ciui 
bring  the  children  from  the  orphlm- 
age  to  help  gather  tlje  fruit.  And 
papa  thinks  he  can  find  employment 
for  most  of  the  larger  boys  among 
farmers  of  this  village,  thus  teach- 
ing them  to  maintain  themselves.  I 
feel  quite  enthused  with  our  suc- 
:ess,"  remarked  Florence. 

"But,"  asked  Gertie,  winding  her 
arms  around  her,  "you  may  get 
married  and  go  away  and  what 
then  ?"  "What  then,  why  Gertie  and 
May  must  do  these  things  then.'* 
Gertie  looked  wise  for  a  moment 
and  said.  "Do  you  think  Miss  Kent 
will  always  be  there?"  Then  she 
whispered,  edging  closer  to  her^ 
"Miss  Florence,  you  have  done  so 
much  for  nearly  everybody;  I 
mean  you  and  Miss  Crawford;  all 
but  your  mothers.  They  have  had 
no  vacation  at  all.  I  heard  Mrs. 
Crawford  say  a  married  woman 
could  not  have  a  vacation  very  of- 
ten, especially  if  she  had  a  family. 
Now  will  you  be  cross  if  I  tell  you 
rt'hat  I  think?" 

"Cross?  No,  dear.  Your  little 
head  has  a  thinking  machine 
inside.  Now  if  Mrs.  Waverley 
were  your  mother,  how  would 
you  give  her  a  vacation?" 
"Well,  I  have  been  thinking  about 
that  Miss  Florence  and  I  think  I'd 
invite  somebody  to  come  here  that 
she  wanted  very  much  to  see.  And 
Fd  do  all  the  work  while  they  visit- 
ed." 

[To  be  Concluded.] 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  NATURAL  BRIDGi:  IN 
ARIZONA. 

Philema  Hunt, 


Although  the  sun  arose  at  five 
0  clock  and  threw  a  golden  ray  over 
all  the  trees  and  fields,  it  was  eight 
0  clock  before  our  party  of  young 
folks  were  ready  to  mount  their 
horses. 


below,  where  there  was  a  small 
farm.  How  beautiful  it  all  was,  the 
green  trees,  corn,  and  alfalfa  shone 
in  the  rays  of  the  July  sun. 

Winding  around  this   mountain 
w^as  a  graded  road  which  we  fol- 


We  traveled  over  hills,  up  rocky 
slopes,  crossing  canyons,  and  tiny 
t>rooks  until  we  came  to  a  large 
flat  covered  with  grass  and  yellow 
flowers.     Cattle   were   grazing   on 
the  open  country    or    resting    be- 
neath the  large  juniper  trees  which 
grew   there.     Almost  half  way  a- 
^ross  this  open  space  we  saw  a  sign 
which  pointed  the  way  to  the  place 
1ft. here   we   wished   to  go;   travel- 
ing about  two  miles  at  a  speedy 
rate  we  came  suddenly  to  the  top 
of  a  high  mountain,  which  led  down 
iar  more  than  a  mile  to  a  little  spot 


lowed  and  came  to  a  large  gate  op- 
ening into  a  lovely  spot*  It  was 
out  in  the  still  free  wildwood  where 
no  hurry  nor  hustle  of  city  life  was 
heard. 

A  winding  path  lead  through  the 
orchard,  past  a  clear  sparkling 
spring;  which  bubbled  up  and  re- 
flected the  face  of  the  observer; 
flags  were  growing  in  the  center 
of  the  spring  and  it  was  surround- 
ed by  sweet  plants  and  vines;  the 
wild  peppermint  and  violets  per- 
fumed the  ain  Near  by  was  a 
garden  where  a\V  Vmd.^  oV  n^'s^V 
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ables  were  growing.  We  found 
many  pretty  flowers  growing  a- 
mong  the  tall  grass  that  adorned 
the  ditch  bank.  Following  this  path 
we  came  to  a  Jarge  vineyard  with 
the  vines  heavily  loaded  with  im- 
mense bunches  of  grapes.  We 
could  scarcely  realize  that  beneath 
the  ground  we  were  treading  on 
was  an  immense  cavern. 

Suddenly  we  paused,  for  look- 
ing but  a  few  feet  ahead  of  us  we 
beheld  an  enormous  precipice,  so 
steep  and  far  below  that  we  were 
dazed  by  the  sight ;  it  seemed  to  be 
cut  off  by  human  /lands  only  the 
edge  was  very  rough  and  irregular ; 
about  six  feet  from  the  edge  was 
a  round  hole ;  one  of  the  party  put 
his  body  through  and  kept  from 
falling  by  spreading  out  his  arms, 
the  hole  was  not  large  enough  for 
him  to  slip  through.  Far,  far  be- 
low we  could  hear  rippling  water, 
we  followed  a  rocky  path  down  the 
east  side  of  this  broad  deep  can- 
yon, leaping  over  the  huge  rocks 
and  sliding  down  the  slippery  ones 
by  the  aid  of  the  bushes  growing 
along  the  side;  poles  were  placed 
along  many  of  the  ledges  to  keep 
people  from  falling  over. 

When  the  bottom  of  the  path 
was  reached  we  were  filled  with 
rapture  and  wonder  at  the  grand 
and  beautiful  sight  before  us  form- 
ed by  that  wonderful  artist ;  nature. 
Cliffs  too  straight  and  steep  for  us 
to  mount  faced  on  each  side;  on 
the  west  bees  were  seen  going  in 
and  out  of  a  tiny  hole  not  far  from 
the  top  of  the  ledge ;  and  there  was 
a  large  cave  in  the  cliff  where  they 
stored  up  the  food  for  the  winter. 
Running  at  our  feet  was  a  clear 
stream  of  water;  the  roof  alone 
was  rock  in  a  dome  shape,  the  walls 
were  beautifully  carved  with  in- 
dentations forming  places  of  safty 
for  the  nests  of  the  crow,  hawk,  and 


eagle;  on  the  east  side  were  moss 
covered  rocks,  forming  tiny  nooks 
and  retreats,  and  here  and  there 
was  a  small  bowl  of  water  formed 
by  the  drops  from  above. 

We  heard  sweet  music  made  by 
the  laughing  water,  singing  birds, 
merry  voices,  and  the  sound  of  the 
water  dripping  from*  the  roof  of 
the  bridge  into  the  ponds  below 
Echoes  were  heard  resounding 
through  the  whole  chasm,  the  air 
smelled  sweet  and  the  water  was 
clear  as  crystal.  We  crossed  the 
stream  where  it  narrows  and  goes 
plunging  over  the  rocks  and  came  to 
three  long  ladders,  which  we  clim- 
bed and  ascended  to  a  couple  of 
large  caves.  When  the  last  round 
of  the  ladder  was  reached  we  turned 
and  looked  back;  everything  be- 
low appeared  small  we  became  diz- 
zy and  would  have  fallen  had  we 
looked  long.-  The  round  ponds  that 
are  so  deep  (their  depths  have  never 
been  known)  looked  like  small  mir- 
rors. Hanging  from  the  ceiling  of 
these  caves  were  petrified  wasp 
nests  many  of  them  six  and  eight 
inches  in  diameter;  in  the  farther 
end  we  found  an  opening  by  which 
we  passed  from  one  cave  to  the  oth- 
er by  climbing  over  a  large  heap 
of  earth  and  stone.  It  was  very 
dark  in  all  the  caves  so  each  of 
us  had  a  candle  and  gazed  at  the 
many  forms  before  us  which  re- 
minded us  of  ancient  Egyptian 
workmanship. 

By  the  aid  of  a  rope  we  made  our 
way  with  much  difficulty,  up  smooth 
steep  rocks  damp  from  the  water 
dripping  on  them,  and  came  to  the 
most  beautiful  cave  in  all  the 
Bridge.  Pillars  of  stone  reached 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  They 
were  about  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  rang  like  a  bell  when  struck. 
Many  years  previous  a  large  tree 
with  immense  leaves  grew  here  and 


such  that  it  looked  like  immense 
leaves  projecting  from  all  sides, 
and  on  holding  a  candle  on  the  side 
the  light  will  shine  through  the 
stone  Ever>^thing  was  still  except 
fhe  echo  of  our  own  voices  .  We 
ascended  the  way  we  had  come  up, 
returned  down  the  steep  ladder  and 
wended  our  way  tow^ard  the  other 


were  passing  under  the  other  pre- 
cipice of  the  Bridge;  huge  curious- 
ly formed  rocks  hung  down  the 
edge  for  many  feet,  as  though  they 
might  fall;  on  this  side  we  found 
many  caves;  turning  to  the  right 
%ve  passed  into  one  which  we  found 
was  very  artistic.  The  rocks  were 
petrified  in  various  ways  and  forms, 
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twigs  of  trees  were  turned  to  stone. 
Some  of  the  formation  was  pink, 
some  green  and  white,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  brownish  cast.  Here  we 
rested  a  few  minutes  and  read  the 
names  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  who  had  visited 
this  place.  When  we  came  out  we 
climbed  up  the  wall  a  few  feet  and 
crawled  into  another  cave;  here 
we  found  a  petrified  tree  trunk  and 
the  most  unique  specimens  we  had 
seen.  After  we  came  out  we  walk- 
ed up  the  path  a  few  steps.  A  cas- 
cade lined  with  rich  velvety  green 
moss  greeted  our  eyes,  in  it  were 
petrified  hats,  umbrellas,  shoes, 
deer-horns,children's  toys,pine  cones 
and  juniper  boughs.  From  above 
a  stream  of  water  falling  down  and 
sprinkling  these  things  turns  them 
to  solid  stone,  a  neat  frame  is  made 
to  hold  these  articles  which  will 
soon  be  converted  into  curious  for- 
mation which  makes  them  a  relic 
to  all  people  of  the  world.  From 
here  the  path  leads  up,  up  under 
the  trees  and  netted  vines,  out  on 
the  main  land,  here  was  a  grove 
of  almost  unequaled  beauty  there 
being   over   thirty   different   kinds 


of  trees  growing  on  the  spot.  The 
ground  was  carpeted  with  grass 
which  made  a  nice  resting  place 
for  the  tired  party ;  as  we  sat  there 
looking  up  through  the  green  ver- 
dure our  minds  unconsciously  con- 
trasted this  quiet  restful  scene  with 
the  one  we  had  just  passed  through, 
which  had  filled  us  with  awe  and 
wonderment.  Near  by  was  an  or- 
chard where  many  kinds  of  fruit 
were  growing. 

The  sun  was  now  dropping  be- 
hind the  lofty  mountain  which  rises 
so  abruptly  from  the  creek  that  it 
is  almost  too  steep  to  be  mounted, 
twilight  was  coming  on  and  we 
realized  that  we  must  take  leave 
of  this,  the  most  magnificent  and 
picturesque  sight  our  eyes  had  ever 
beheld;  with  great  reluctancy  we 
took  a  last  lingering  look  toward 
the  pleasant  spring;,  orchard,  and 
graves;,mounted  our  steeds  and  start- 
ed homeward.  Just  as  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill  the  moon  greeted 
us  with  her  silvery  light.  'Twas  a 
very  happy  party  that  rode  along 
chattering  gayly,  and  listening  to 
the  hooting  owls  away  in  the  pine 
trees  on  the  distant  hill  side. 


TO  THE  FERN  LEAVES  OF  LAUREL  WOOD. 

Bessie  Clark, 


Fragile,  fairy,  feathery,  fronds 

Everywhere,  maidenhair and.swordleaf  throngs. 

Restful  beds  inviting  ease. 

Nestling  near  the  rocks  and  trees. 

Limpid  waters  clear  and  cool 

Ending  in  a  deep,  dark  pool. 

At  their  feet  the  mosses  seem 

Velvet  rugs — a  Fairy's  dream. 

Even  rose  and  lilies  fair 

Sigh  to  rest  on  fernleaves  rare. 


AFTER  FIVE  TEARS. 

R.  A.  A.  R. 


The  pink  and  white  blossoms 
were  all  around  them.  His  bright, 
dark  eyes,  full  of  admiration,  were 
looking  down  at  her.  Her  not  un- 
willing hand  was  held  within  his, 
while  his  other  arm  lay  caressingly 
on  her  shoulder. 

"Millicent,  you  are  beautiful,"  he 
said.  "How  can  a  fellow  help  lov- 
ing you !" 

She  raised  her  timid  eyes  to  meet 
his  sparkling  and  happy  ones.  "Do 
you  man  it,  Qair?"  she  murmured. 

"Ask  the  bees  if  they  love  the  nec- 
tar in  the  peach  blossoms,"  he  re- 
turned. 

The  bright  dream  passed  almost 
as  it  came,  and  like  a  heavy,  heavy 
weight,  fell  upon  her  heart  the  re- 
alization of  the  present.  Millicent 
Dale  opened  her  eyes  to  the  spring 
light  The  bees  were  humming 
among  the  blossoms.  But  five  years 
had  passed  since  in  this  same  or- 
chard she  heard  the  sound  of  her 
lover's  voice.  Bitter,  indeed,  had 
been  her  life  since  then. 

In  the  happy  days  of  girlhood 
life  began  unfolding  for  her  as 
beautifully  as  the  unfolding  of  rose 
petals  in  the  springtime.  While  go- 
ing to  High  school  she  had  met 
Qair  Sainsbury.  He  was,  as  the 
girls  expressed  it,  a  "swell"  fel- 
low. Tall  and  dark  and  full  of 
animation,  he  at  once  became  a  fa- 
vorite among  the  girls.  Several  of 
them  accepted  his  attentions  for  a 
short  time,  though  nobody  took  it 
seriously.  Before  many  weeks  had 
passed,  however,  it  became  evident 
that  the  serious  Millicent  had  cap- 
tivated the  gay  young  Sainsbury. 

Three  years  passed  swiftly  by. 
Both  were  at  school  together  and 
in  summer,   he   frequently   visited 


her  in  her  home.  Clair,  though 
changeable,  still  found  charm  in 
Millicent,  and  one  day  in  the 
orchard  here  they  had  promised  to 
wed  each  other. 

Inexpressible  happiness  was  hers 
as  her  thoughts  turned  toward  the 
building  of  a  home,  the  little  haven 
of  peace  and  joy  which  he  and  she 
were  to  seek  together.  The  girls 
in  the  village  had  it  among  them 
that  Millicent  was  "piecing  quilts." 
Millicent  was  young  then,  barely 
nineteen,  and  her  cheeks  often 
turned  crimson  as  she  listened  to 
the  innocent  chit  chat  of  her  friends. 
How  soon  the  expression  of  happy 
embarrassment  gave  place  to  a  stol- 
id paleness  of  cheek  and  imthove- 
able  features,  alas!  even  those  girl 
friends  knew.  At  first  her  heart 
was  troubled  that  his  letters  were 
fewer  and  not  so  full  of  love  as 
they  used  to  be ;  and  one  leaden  day 
the  crushing  blow  came — ^another 
had  taken  her  place.  Millicent  was 
proud.  Not  even  to  her  mother  did 
she  breathe  a  word  of  the  terrible 
trial  that  all  the  more  surely  told 
its  own  story  in  the  saddening  dark 
eyes  and  listless  manner.  Then, 
when  the  information  became  pub- 
lic that  Clair  Sainsbury  had  mar- 
ried a  girl  in  L ,  Millicent  lay 

seriously  ill.  The  idle  curiosity  of 
her  acquaintances  changed  to  sym- 
pathy, which  only  hurt  her  proud 
spirit  the  more.  Her  mother's  in- 
tuition perceived  the  cause  of  her 
daughter's  suffering ;  and  while  she 
spoke  nothing  of  it,  her  tender  care 
and  loving  solicitude  awakened  in 
Millicent  thoughts  of  her  Savior, 
her  religion,  her  duty  to  those  of 
her  fellow  beings  who  also  traveled 
a  weary  road. 
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She  grew  better,  and  taught 
school  four  years  in  succession. 

She  became  more  like  her  former 
self,  altliough  her  eyes  were  still 
extremely  sad  in  expression;  yet 
one  would  expect  the  serious  child 
would  develop  into  a  more  serious 
woman,  and  so  none  knew  the  load 
of  sorrow  that  was  always  upon  her 
as  constant  as  her  shadow. 

Thus  it  was,  on  this  calm,  sweet 
day,  as  she  lay  alone  under  the  trees, 
that  memory  stirred  afresh  the  thrill 
of  the  day  dawn  of  love  she  knew 
that  other  spring.  Dear  God !  how 
the  light  had  gone  out  and  left  the 
barren  darkness  in  her  soul.  But 
after  a  time,  kind  nature  soothed 
her  troubled  spirit,  and  brought  the 
relieving  tears  in  an  unrestrained 
flood.  Left  to  herself  this  Sabbath 
afternoon,  she  could  sob  out  her 
overflowing  heart  unmolested. 

Time  slipped  by  unheeded  as  Mil* 
licent  lay  weeping,  oblivious  to  all 
but  her  sorrow.  Gradually  there 
came  to  her  ear  the  sound  of  soft 
music.  She  listened.  It  was  Eric's 
voice,  accompanied  by  the  organ- 
She  had  always  appreciated  his  mel- 
odious singing,  but  now  the  strains 
seemed  divine  in  sound. 

'*I  stood  in  aid  Jerusalem 
Beside  the  temple  there ; 
I  heard  the  children  singing, 

And  ever  as  they  sang. 
Mehtought  the  voice  of  angels 

FjtOTR  heaven  in  answer  rang  " 

How  she  drank  in  every  word,  so 
sweet  it  sounded,  coming  to  her 
under  the  trees!  Then  when  he 
came  to  the  words : 

•The  light  of  God  was  on  its  streets, 
The  gates  were  open  wide 

And  all  who  would  might  enter, 
And  no  one  was  denied," 

she   felt  a  holy  calm.     She  knew 

that  God  had  blessed  her  in  many 

ways,  that  He  had  a  mission  for 

to  perform,  somewhere.    Clair  had 

^ane  from  her  lite,  but  would  ^t  tiot 


be  filled  if  she  would  only  trust  m 
Him?  j 

The  music  ceased.  Eric  was ' 
coming  up  the  path.  As  he  ad- 
vanced she  noted,  with  a  new  sense 
of  satisfaction,  the  high  smooth 
forehead  and  the  honest,  open  ex- 
pression of  this  rather  plain  face 
of  her  true  friend.  And  involun- 
tarily came  the  thought,  in  the 
words  of  the  song»  "  The  light  of 
God  was  on  his  face.** 

"Out  here.  Mil  licent?  Your  par- 
lor door  stood  open  as  if  to  invite 
in  any  straggler  that  might  come 
along  so  I  went  in.  The  organ^ 
too,  stood  open,  as  if  waiting  for 
a  genius,  so  I  took  advantage," 

Eric  seated  himself  on  a  low 
stoo!  beside  the  hammock  in  which 
she  lay* 

"You  see  how  safe  things  are 
when  mother  leaves  me  in  charge," 
returned  she.  "I  stayed  out  here 
longer  than  I  intended.  I  wish 
you  would  sing  again.  Let  us  go 
in,"  she  said  rising  from  the  ham- 
mock. 

Eric  said  quickly  with  an 
imploring  look,  *'Millicent,  if  you'd 
jnst  as  soon  let  us  stay  here.  I 
have  wanted  to  say  something  to 
you  for  a  long  time.*' 

A  faint  color  came  to  her  cheek. 
"All  right,  Eric/*  she  replied, 

"Lie  down,  then.  You  look  tir- 
ed," Gently  and  respectfully  he  as- 
sisted her  to  recline  comfortably  a- 
gain,  then  sat  down  beside  her. 

"Millicent,  I  am  a  great  deal  ol- 
der than  you,''  he  began. 

"Only  six  years,"  replied  she  with 
a  sweetness  that  surprised  him. 

"Well,  Millicent,  I  hardly  know 
how  to  tell  you.  You  know  I  al- 
ways thought  a  great  deal  of  you," 

"You  use  to  help  me  get  my  les- 
sons, and  you  always  favored  me.*' 

*'And,  Millicent,  I  used  to  think 
that  some  day  when  you  were  older 
that  we  should  be — well— yet  dearer 
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Millicent  looked  up.  She  saw  his 
soul  revealed  in  his  blue  eyes  which 
never  had  the  power  of  expressing 
anything  their  owner  did  not  feel, 
much  less  of  hiding  his  real  feelings. 
It  flashed  across  her  mind  now  how 
often  a  glance  from  those  kindly 
eyes  had  given  her  freth  courage  in 
her  dark  days.  And  she  always 
looked  straight  into  them.  But  she 
could  not  meet  them  now,  filled  as 
they  were,  with  intense  emotion. 

"Millicent,  can  you  not  under- 
stand that  I  love  you?  Millicent'' — 

She  felt  that  his  arms  were  ir- 
resistibly held  towards  her,  but  she 
did  not  look  up.  Her  gaze  seemed 
fixed  upon  the  blue  sky  and  the 
fragrant  clusters  of  peach  blossoms. 

He  seemed  disheartened.  "I 
could  not  expect  you  to  love  me  as 
well  as  if  I   were  handsome  and 


graceful,  and  stylish,  as — as — the 
other,"  he  faltered. 

Suddenly  she  turned  and  strech- 
ed  her  arms  toward  him.  "Eric, 
how  patient  you  have  been.  For 
years  I  have  cherished  a  girlish 
love,  and  you  have  waited  for  me  to 
find  out  that  I  love  you,  and  I  do  I 
I  do,  indeed,  Eric,"  she  cried,  tears 
coming  into  her  eyes. 

"It  was  worth  the  waiting,  if  on- 
ly you  love  me  at  last,"  he  said. 

"I  know  I  do,  Eric.  And  I  am 
glad,  for  I  know  you  are  a  man 
of  God,  and  that  you  will  take  me 
to  His  temple,  which  the  other 
might  not  have  done.'  . 

"God  grant  we  may  go  there. 
And  may  it  be  His  blessing  to  have 
builded  for  us  better  than  we 
knew." 


AIR  CASTLES. 

G.  Stewart, 

High  had  I  planned  my  castle  walls. 

Wide  had  I  made  mfy  stair, 
That  I  some  day  would  an  actress  be 

Before  the  footlight's  glare. 
Then  little  by  little  my  castle  walls 

Were  changed  to  a  palace  of  stone : 
For  I  would  be  an  authoress. 

And  traverse  the  world  alone. 
But  my  palace  waned,  for  now  'twas  time 

For  music  to  thrill  my  soul. 
And  surely  now  I  must  here  remain, 

For  music  I  made  my  goal. 
Ere  long  I  visited  lands  so  fair 

That  only  an  artist  would  do. 
All  my  love  for  palette  and  brush 

At  once  was  stirred  and  grew. 
Then  came  a  lad  with  a  bright  young  face 

And  eyes  of  the  darkest  brown. 
My  mortar  cracked,  my  castle  wall' 

Tottered  and  tumbled  down. 
He  comes  and  smilingly  takes  the  babe 

And  pressing  a  kiss  on  her  dimpled  brow. 

Whispers,  My  child,  my  wife. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCi:  AND  THE  HOME. 

Lydia  Holmgren. 


Cantaloupe   Delight. 

Chopped     corn     beef     and     Mustard 

Sandwiches. 

Baked  Beans      Tomato  Ketchup. 

Stuffed  Eggs 

Salted   Almonds. 

Pineapple  Sherbet. 

Cake. 

French  Punch. 


RECIPES. 

CANTALOUPE    DELIGHT. 

Select  melons  of  uniform  size. 
Wash  and  cut  in  half.  Scoop  out  the 
fruit,  carefully.  Line  the  shell  with  red 
raspberries,  fill  with  the  melon  cut  in 
bits,  and  a  garnish  of  whipped  cream. 
Serve  with  a  spoon. 

CORN  BEEF. 

Let  corn-beef,  from  the  brisket,  sim- 
mer six  hours.  Cool  and  chop  fine. 
Spread  on  thin  slices  of  bread,  with 
a  little  mustard  on  the  meat. 

BAKED  BEANS. 

Soak  one  quart  of  beans  in  cold 
water  with  a  little  soda,  over  night. 
Change  water  in  the  morning  and  add 
a  little  soda  again.  Let  simmer  until 
the  beans  are  tender  but  not  soft. 
Drain.  Put  them  into  a  bean  pot  or 
dripping  pan.  Bury  one-fourth  pound 
salt  pork  in  the  beans.  Mix  one  tea- 
spoon salt  and  one  teaspoon  mustard 
with  one-third  cup  molasses,  and  pour 
over  the  beans.  Add  enough  water 
to  cover.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
six  or  seven  hours,  adding  water  as 
needed. 

STUFFED  EGGS. 

Cut  hard  boiled  eggs  in  half. 

Remove  the  yolks  and  mix  with 
them  chopped  chicken,  lamb  or  veal. 
Add  a  few  soaked  bread  crumbs  and 
season.  Moisten  the  meat  with  gravy 
or  raw  egg  so  it  will  hold  the  two 
halves  together.  Roll  in  egg  and 
crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  fat,  in  a  frying 


basket.  Serve  hot  or  cold.  The  eggs 
are  good  without  being  fried.  May  be 
wrapped  in  wax  paper  after  stuffing 
and  served. 


SALTED    ALMONDS. 

Blanch  the  almonds  by  pouring  boil- 
ing water  over  them  Let  stand  until 
the  skins  slip.  Skin  and  dry  in  a  towel 
sprinkle  one  tablespoon  olive  oil  and 
one  teaspoon  salt  over  each  cup  of 
nuts.  Mix  well  and  let  stand  two 
hours.  Spread  on  papered  tins  and 
put  in  quick  oven  to  brown  delicately. 
Will  take  about  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes.    Stir  often  and  watch  carefully. 

PINEAPPLE   SHERBET. 

Boil  one  quart  water  and  three  cups 
sugar  five  minutes.  Cool. 

Put  two  cans  pineapple  through 
press.  Juice  of  two  lemons.  Freeze  all 
mushy.  Make  a  meringue  of  the  white 
of  one  or  two  eggs  and  two  table- 
spoons powdered  sugar  and  add.  Beat 
in  one  pint  cream  whipped.  Freeze 
until  difficult  to  turn.  Drain  off  water. 
Remove  dasher  and  pack. 

FRUIT  PUNCH. 

Boil  one  pound  •  sugar,  one  pint 
water,  and  the  thin  yellow  rind  of^  a 
lemon  ten  minutes.  Strain,  and  while 
hot  add  a  pound  of  stoned  cherries, 
a  pint  of  currant  juice  and  a  grated 
pineapple.  Add  two  quarts  of  water, 
the  strained  syrup,  and  the  juice  of 
six  lemons  and  four  oranges.  Let 
stand  a  few  hours  before  serving. 
Makes  six  quarts. 

No.  2 

2  doz.  lemons. 

1  doz.  oranges. 

2  cans  pineapple, 

4  pounds  sugar,  made  into  a  syrup 
Grate  rind  of  three  or  four  lemons 
and  oranges.     Add   enough  water  to 
suit  taste'.     Color  with  native  currants 
or   black    cherries. 
Makes  five  gallons. 
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CONVENTIONS. 

Wc  expect  to  have  the  outlines  for 
convention  work  in  the  hands  of  Stake 
Presidents  by  the  time  this  reaches  yoa. 
Every  ward  oflScer  should  have  one  If 
Ward  officers  haven't  received  them  by 
Aug.  15th,  apply  to  the  Stake  Secretary 
as  they  sometimes  mis-carry.  Stake  Sec- 
retaries who  haven't  received  them  by 
Aug.  7th,  will  please  notify  the  General 
Secretary  . 

It  is  desired  that  every  ward  officer 
will  study  the  convention  outlines  and 
be  on  hand  at  her  Stake  convention,  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  subjects  that  will 
come  up.  (For  dates  see  July  Journal) 

A  special  feature  of  the  conventions 
will  be  Instructions  to  class  leaders.  The 
following  paper,  prepared  by  Amy  B. 
Lyman,  of  the  27th  Ward,  Ensign  Stake, 
is  recommended  for  your  consideration. 

A  FEW  HINTS  ON  CLASS  TEACH- 
ING IN  MUTUAL. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion among  class  teachers  in  mutual 
work  as  regards  the  best  general  method 
of  procedure  in  conducting  a  lesson. 

Some  prefer  the  general  assignment 
plan  where  the  lesson  is  assigned  to  all 
the  class,  each  member  being  expected 
to  study  and  prepare  the  whole  lesson. 
Others  prefer  th*e  special  assignment  plan 
where  the  lesson  is  divided  into  parts 
or  topics  which  are  assigned  to  certain 
girls  for  special  preparation. 

If  we  could  require  and  obtain  good 
out-side  preparation  from  the  whole  class 
as  do  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  the 
general  assignment  plan  would  be  by 
far  the  best,  in  fact  it  would  be  practical- 
ly ideal.  The  recitation  period  could 
then  be  spent  in  discussion  of  subject 
and  in  review  of  work,  everybody  get- 
ting a  great  deal  out  of  the  lesson. 

But  if  we  cannot  get  satisfactory  out- 
side preparation  this  plan  seems  to  me 
a  very  poor  one.  In  this  case  the  teach- 
er is  left  to  do  all  the  work  and  because 
she  has  expected  the  girls  to  be  prepared 
with  the  subject  matter  she  has  probably 
spent  most  of  her  preparation  time  in 
looking  up  important  points  and  in  pre- 
paring for  a  general  discussion  of  les- 
son and  is  therefore  not  prepared  to  give 
a  connected  talk  on  the  subject  as  she 
would  have  been  had  she  expected  to 


give  the  whole  lesson  herself.  The  re- 
sults are  necessarily  poor  and  notody 
has  learned  very  much. 

In  my  experience  as  class  teacher  I 
have  been  able  to  get  but  very  little  out- 
side preparation  except  by  special  as- 
signment and  naturally  this  latter  plan 
appeals  to  me  as  the  best  If  the  lesson 
is  divided  into  topics  and  these  topics  are 
assigned  to  good  vigorous  workers  the 
lesson  is  interesting  and  instructive, 
everj-body  gains  something  and  quite  a 
number  learn  a  great  deal  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  better  results  ob- 
tain where  the  important  topics  are  given 
to  the  ablest  girls,  the  others  taking 
part  in  other  ways.  I  do  not  mean  that 
a  few  girls  should  get  all  the  benefit  of 
experience,  but  where  a  topic  is  well 
given  a  great  many  are  benefited,  and 
where  it  is  poorly  given  nobody  is  bene- 
fited excepting  the  person  who  gives  it, 
and  she  does  not  get  the  growth  she 
would  if  she  had  given  something  more 
simple  and  had  done  it  well  The  lesson 
at  times  may  be  assigned  by  paragraphs 
and  the  more  backward  girls  given  a 
paragraph  to  discuss;  or  written  ques- 
tions may  be  given  out  occasionally  to  be 
answered.  As  the  girls  develop  they  may 
be  given  more  difficult  tasks. 

Whatever  general  plan  is  used  great 
importance  should  be  attached  to  the 
recitation  itself.  If  the  teacher  gets  good 
outside  work  all  well  and  good,  a 
thorough  recitation  will  only  improve 
matters.  If  she  is  unable  to  get  much 
outside  work  we  can  readily  see  the  im- 
portance of  a  good  vigorous  recitation. 
Girls  who  rarely  study  the  lessons  or 
even  read  them  are  bound  to  get  some- 
thing. 

The  Recitation.  In  order  to  have  a 
successful  recitation,  certain  conditions 
are  necessary.  In  the  first  place  the 
girls  should  be  made  to  feel  that  during 
the  recitation  period  they  are  in  a  class 
where  everybody  is  expected  to  take 
part,  and  not  in  a  meeting  where  the 
speaker  does  all  the  work.  They  should 
feel  that  the  class  leader  is  the  teacher 
and  they  are  the  students,  and  that  she 
cannot  be  successful  without  their  help. 

The  teacher  on  the  other  hand  should 
bear  two  things  in  mind  with  regard  to 
herself  personally.  In  the  first  place  she 
must  be  prepared,  she  can  not  teach 
things  if  she  does  not  know  them.  In 
the  second  place  she  must  be  interested 
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in  the  subject  matter  herself  or  she  can 
not  expect  to  interest  others. 

Then  there  must  be  good  order.  Noth- 
ing can  be  accomplished  in  disorder.  A 
lesson  should  not  proceed  as  long  as 
there  is  any  disturbance  whatever.  This 
should  be  insisted  upon. 

Another  important  essential  to  the 
recitation  is  attention.  The  teacher  may 
be  prepared  and  the  class  may  be  order- 
ly but  without  attention  on  part  of 
class  the  lesson  is  lost.  Oftentimes  a  class 
may  appear  to  be  giving  attention  but 
upon  asking  a  question  suddenly  we  find 
that  it  was  only  attending  in  a  sort  of 
listless  way  and  has  gained  nothing.  In 
such  a  case  the  teacher  is  more  to  blame 
than  the  class. 

The  best  way  to  get  attention  is  to 
arouse  the  interest  and  keep  it  aroused. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  "Interest  is  the  mother 
of  attention  and  attention  is  mother  of 
memory;  to  get  memory  therefore  we 
must  first  get  her  mother,  attention,  and 
her  grandmother,  interest."  If  the  girls 
are  to  remember  the  lesson  then  we  must 
gain  their  attention  through  awakening 
interest. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  getting  and 
keeping  interest  is  by  asking  questions 
frequently  throughout  the  lesson.  The 
lecture  method  may  be  best  for  advanced 
students;  but  the  Mutual  contains  very 
few  of  Uiese.  We  have  very  few  high 
school  students  while  the  majority  have 
finished  only  the  8th  Grade.  So  it  seems 
to  me  questions  and  answers  should  oc- 
cupy a  part  of  the  time  of  every  recita- 
tion. After  each  topic  is  given  a  few 
questions  could  be  asked  to  emphasize 
the  main  point  in  topic,  also  a  few  at 
close  of  lesson. 

Questions  should  not  be  asked  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  asking;  they  should 
have  a  definite  purpose  and  should  bring 
out  points  in  the  lesson  that  are  to  be 
emphasized.  They  should  be  simple  and 
clear  and  should  be  of  a  nature  to 
stimulate  thought. 

In  every  recitation  there  should  be 
three  distinct  steps.  l*<rst-  we  should 
have  a  short  review  of  the  last  lesson. 
Second  presentation  of  the  regular  les- 
son, third  assignment  of  the  new  lesson. 

We  all  learn  by  repetition  and  the  of- 
tener  a  thing  is  repeated  the  better  we 
know  it.  It  is  well  therefore  that  every 
lesson  should  begin  with  a  short  review 
of  previous  lesson  perhaps  two  or  three 
questions  will  be  sufficient  In  this 
way  the  old  lesson  is  used  as  an  intro- 


duction to  the  new  and  the  two  are  con- 
nected. After  a  short  review  we  are 
in  trim  for  the  new  lesson.  When  reg- 
ular lesson  is  finished  a  few  minutes 
should  be  spent  in  assigning  the  new 
lesson  and  perhaps  in  giving  a  few 
words  of  direction  and  instruction  with 
regard  to  it. 

THIRTEENTH    ANNUAL   M.    I.   A. 
CONFERENCE. 

(continued.) 
Saturday,  June  13th,  10  a.  m. 

The  following  are  summaries  of  the 
talks  given  at  the  First  meeting  of  the 
conference  which  we  were  unable  to  give 
in   last  month's   report: — 

Sister  Adams'  talk  on  Guide  Work  is 
not  reproduced  here  as  the  substance 
of  it  will  be  in  the  Convention  outlines. 
Counselor  Ny Strom's  talk  on  Summer 
Work  is  not  given,  as  the  summer  sea- 
son will  be  practically  over  when  this 
reaches  you.  Sister  Eddington's  talk  on 
Traveling  Library  was  introductory  to 
the  meeting  of  that  committee  and  will 
be  found  in  the  report  of  that  meeting. 

ORiGiNALrrY   IN    PROGRAMS — ^Adella 
W.  Eardley. 

The  progress  of  the  world  depends  on 
thinking  people.  As  you  think  so  you 
will  act.  All  girls  have  the  power  to 
think,  so  this  coming  season  let  your 
girls  exert  this  power  and  give  them 
something  to  do. 

We  want  to  see  all  our  girls  actively 
engaged  in  Mutual  Improvement  work, 
and  we  must  find  some  way  to  bring 
out  the  best  in  every  one.  As  girls  un- 
derstand and  know  how  to  appeal  to 
girls,  the  following  suggestions  are  sub- 
mited  for  your  consideraticMi.  Select  from 
four  to  six  girls  and  give  them  the  pro- 
gram to  prepare  or  help  prepare.  In 
October  they  will  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  young  men  for  the  evening 
set  aside  for  the  opening  of  the  Young 
Men's  season.  Then  appoint  other  girls 
to  the  same  number  to  prepare  the 
Thanksgiving  program,  and  so  continue 
with  the  two  other  nights.  In  this  way 
you  will  bring  into  active  service  during 
the  winter  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
girls, — in  some  wards  more  than  half 
your  association.  If  your  association 
be  smaller  limit  your  appointments  to 
three  or  four.  These  girls  are  not  ex- 
pected to   furnish   the  programs  them- 
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selves,  but  arc  at  libertj?  to  call  on  whom 
they  choose,  first  submitting  the  plan  to 
the  president  for  her  approval. 

We  think  the  experience  the  girls  will 
gain  in  this  way,  by  bringing  forth  their 
originality  will  be  invaluable  in  posi- 
tions they  may  be  called  to  fill  in  the 
future,  such  as  presidents,  counselors, 
etc.  Then  also  it  will  lend  variety  to  your 
meetings  and  perhaps  bring  out  some- 
thing that  you  are  very  much  in  need 
of.  We  would  also  suggust  that  some 
of  the  diffident  and  inactive  girls  be 
especially  appointed  on  this  committee. 
Explain  to  them  how  much  you  need 
their  thought  and  help.  Let  the  girls  feel 
that  you  trust  them  and  they  will  trust 
you. 

Teach  them  to  trust  in  God  and  do  the 
best  they  can,  and  they  will.  Do  try  to 
get  their  love.  If  you  make  up  your 
minds,  you  officers,  that  you  are  going 
to  love  every  girl  in  your  association, 
you  will  love  every  one  of  them  and  they 
will  all  love  you.  And  much  can  be  ac- 
complished through  love. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  girls,  that  on 
these  special  nights  they  try  to  have 
everything  as  attractive  and  pleasing  as 
possible,  such  as  having  reception  com- 
mittees, ushers,  rooms  that  are  warm, 
cleanly  and  well  ventilated  to  meet  in. 
Something  pretty  to  catch  the  eye  and 
something  interesting  to  every  member 
present. 

Officers'  Meeting. — ^Julia  M.  Brixen. 

Presidents  are  not  supposed  to  do  all 
the  work,  they  have  been  given  counsel- 
ors to  assist  them.  The  Lord  Himself 
had  assistance  when  he  created  the 
world.  Let  your  officers  share  the 
responsibility  with  you.  Give  them 
sbmething  to  do.  If  they  are  not 
converted  to  a  certain  thing,  try  to 
convert  them  and  get  their  interest, 
as  in  the  case  of  officers*  meetings.  It 
is  said  "in  a  multitude  of  counsel 
there  is  safety."  I  wonder  if  those  of 
you  who  had  the  privilege  of  select- 
ing your  officers  have  given  careful 
and  prayerful  consideration  to  the 
matter;  if  you  have  sought  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord.  Let  us  seek  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Lord  in  selecting  our 
officers.  In  quite  a  number  of  stakes 
they  have  selected  the  very  best 
teachers  they  can  find  in  their  stakes, 
the  particularly  gifted  in  presenting 
gospel    lessons,   and    others    in    pres- 


enting literary  lessons  and  others  who 
are  gifted  in  presenting  other  lessons. 
In  those  stakes,officers*  meetings  are  suc- 
cessful. 

Sister  Tingey  once  said,  "we  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  we  have  every 
ward  officer  attend  our  convention 
meetings."  It  is  a  school  for  officers 
and  they  should  be  there  with  note- 
books and  pencils  ready  to  take  down 
all  points  and  give  them  to  their 
girls. 

2  p.  m. 

The  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  Officers  re-con- 
vened June  13,  1908,  at  2  p.  m.,  in  the 
Tabernacle,  having  adjourned  to 
that  place  as  the  18th  Ward  Chapel 
was  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
crowd. 

President  Tingey  presided  and 
Counselor  Fox  conducted.  Elder 
George  F.  iRichards  of  the  Quorum  of 
the  Twelve  was  present  as  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  President  Jos- 
eph F.  Smith,  and  with  him  were 
Elder  Charles  H.  Hart  of  the  Seven 
Presidents  of  Seventy  and  Elder 
Moses  W.  Taylor,  President  of  Sum- 
mit Stake  of  Zion. 

Singing,  "Love  at  Home,"  congre- 
gation. 

Prayer,  President  Moses  W.  Tay- 
lor. 

Singing,  "Kind  Words  Are  Sweet 
Tones  of  the  Heart,"  solo  by  Helen 
Underwood,  of  Ensign  Stake,  chorus 
by  congregation. 

The  topic  the 

LATTER    DAY    SAINT    GIRL    AND    HER    HOME 

was  taken  up  in  departments  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  The  Ideal  //om^— Augusta  W. 
Grant. 

My  Dear  Sisters  and  Brethren,  I 
think  that  the  subject  given  to  me — 
The  Ideal  Home — is  a  very  charm- 
ing one,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me.*^  There  is  not  one  of  my 
auditors  but  what  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes could  give  a  picture  or  her  idea 
of  the  ideal  home,  the  same  as  we 
could  tell  other  people  how  they 
ought  to  rear  their  children,  or  man- 
age their  business,  or  their  farms, 
and  while  none  of  us  may  possess  this 
perfect  home,  we  may  think  about  it 
and  talk  about  it,  though  it  seems  to 
me  every  thought  I  have  had  on  the 
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subject  is  old, — it  has  been  given  to  us 
time  and  time  again;  yet  as  my  sister 
just  said  to  me — "it  will  bear  repeat- 
ing.'* 

In  holding  up  before  ourselves  the 
perfect  home,  we  have  a  chance  of 
improving  by  striving  for  the  ideal, 
though  we  may  not  attain  perfection. 
We  sometimes  speak  of  a  house  as 
a  home,  saying,  "This  is  a  magnifi- 
cent home."  But  it  is  not  the  build- 
ing or  the  material  it  is  made  of  and 
the  furnishings,  that  make  home.  It 
is  the  people  there  and  the  spirit. 

The  first  requisite  of  all  for  a  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  home,  is  to  have  the 
spiritual  atmosphere — our  religion 
comes  first.  We  understand  that  we 
should  begin  the  day  with  prayer, 
and  songs  of  praise,  that  we  may  be 
properly  equipped  for  the  day.  There 
should  be  perfect  love  and  confidence 
in  the  home;  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice. We  should  think  of  others,  and 
should  be  devoted  to  each  other,  hav- 
ing patience  through  the  little  trials 
that  come  up  continually.  Latter-day 
Saints'  homes  must  be  considered 
from  various  viewpoints,  besides  the 
religious  or  the  spiritual.  The  physi- 
cal side  of  the  question, — we  must 
consider  this  with  our  families. 

The  idea  now  among  the  young 
people,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  draw 
away  from  home.  The  thought  of 
home-making  and  devotion  to  home 
seems  to  be  farther  from  their  minds 
than  ever  before.  We  are  striving  for 
wealth,  for  an  education,  following 
some  line  of  study  and  to  go  away 
from  home  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
*his  career.  I  do  not  want  to  dis- 
courage any  improvement  along  any 
line,  but  it  should  not  be  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  home.  The  home 
must  be  the  center  and  foundation 
of  all.  We  should  endeavor  to  draw 
our  thoughts  and  efforts  towards 
making  the  home  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance of  all.  In  connection  with 
this  I  wish  to  say,  and  hope  I  will 
not  be  out  of  order  in  so  saying,  that 
it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  our  outside 
duties  should  be  made  to  come  under 
home  duties.  Home  is  first;  it  is  be- 
fore association  work  or  any  church 
work  and  we  have  no  right  to  neglect 
home  even  for  these  duties.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  more  important  for  moth- 
ers, or  for  those  who  have  charge  of 
the  home,  to  have  the  children  com- 


fortable, to  have  warm  meals  for 
them  and  their  wants  attended  to  and 
have  them  happy,  than  to  spend  too 
much  time  in  trying  to  build  relief  soci- 
ety granaries,  or  other  missionary  work. 

I  know  there  are  a  great  many 
among  my  auditors  just  as  capable 
of  enlarging  upon  this  subject  as  I 
am,  and  I  ask  you  to  think  of  these 
matters  when  you  go  away  from 
here,  that  you  assign  topics  on  these 
subjects  in  your  associations.  If  I 
could  give  you  only  one  thought  or 
one  word  to  help  you  or  encourage 
you  along  these  lines,  I  should  be 
glad  and  thankful. 

Let  each  one  of  us  look  into  our 
own  heart  and  mind  and  try  to  find 
one  thing  that  we  can  improve  upon 
in  our  own  home.  We  each  know 
our  limitations  best,  and  where  we 
ought  to  improve,  better  than  any 
of  our  friends  know.  Each  of  us 
no  doubt  can  think  of  a  dozen  things 
in  our  home  that  we  need  to  improve; 
let  us  make  up  our  minds  to  improve 
CTen  if  it  is  only  in  one  particular. 

Let  our  homes  be  distinctive  for 
one  thing;  let  our  children  when  they 
may  go  away  from  their  homes  be 
able  to  look  back  to  the  days  spent 
there  and  to  recall  with  pleasure  some 
one  feature  at  least  happy  to  recall. 
Some  homes  may  be  distinctive  for 
one  thing,  some  for  another — hos- 
pitality for  instance.  Let  us  entertain 
our  friends  and  strangers  with  what 
we  have  and  make  them  feel  welcome. 
Cheerfulness,  we  all  know  how  im- 
portant that  is  and  what  a  wonderful 
effect  it  has  on  all  the  members  of 
the  family.  Even  a  child  that  is  not 
cheerful,  or  agreeable  will  respond 
to '  the  cheerful  atmosphere  of  its 
surroundings.  And  one  disagreeable 
person,  will  upset  a  whole  family  of 
agreeable  people;  I  have  known  this 
to  be  the  case  with  even  hired  help, 
influencing  the  family  they  might  live 
with,  and  everything  being  upset. 

Make  your  home  meals  agreeable 
and  cheerful.  Some  of  us  perhaps 
could  make  improvement  this  wa^. 
We  feel  so  hurried  and  worried  us- 
ually. Try  to  make  conversation  at 
our  meals  pleasant  and  attractive. 
This  is  often  the  only  time  in  the 
day  when  we  all  meet  together  and 
it  ought  to  be  a  time  of  happiness. 
Try  to  make  your  Sunday  afternoon 
meal   cheerful   and  a  happy  reunion, 
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not  going  to  elaborate  preparations 
and  work,  but  socially  pleasant.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  birthdays  and 
holidays. 

I  hope  that  you  will  think  of  the^e 
things  that  I  have  mentioned  and  per- 
haps they  may  arouse  other  thoughts 
to  your  minds  that  you  can  follow 
out. 

The  Girl's  Place  in  the  Home — Ann  M. 
Cannon. 

Many  girls  do  not  grasp  the  idea 
of  their  possibilities.*  They  some- 
times express  regret  that  they  are  not 
boys.  One  who  does  this  does  not 
comprehend  her  possibilities.  She 
does  not  realize  that  father  and 
mother  stand  side  by  side,  that  they 
are  equally  necessary  to  a  perfect 
home;  that  son  and  daughter  have 
different  spheres,  yet  equally  import- 
ant ones.  Each  should  aim  to  be  his 
or  her  best  self,  to  live  in  the  best 
possible  way. 

It  is  a  girl's  privilege  to  make  home 
so  beautiful  that  all  coming  within 
it  will  realize  her  influence;  that  any- 
one entering  and  finding  her  gone  will 
feel  a  lack.  I  once  heard  a  lady  say, 
after  visiting  in  a  certain  home  that 
each  member  of  that  family,  upon  en- 
tering the  houie  invariably  asked,' 
"Where  is  Mary?"  if  she  was  not  in 
sight. 

I  thought  that  the  most  beau- 
tiful tribute  that  could  be  paid  the 
girl.  And  it  is  one  that  every  girl 
can  win  through  unselfishness  and 
consideration  for  others.  She  does 
not  necessarily  need  to  wait  upon 
every  member  of  the  household  to  win 
it.  It  is  the  ready  sympathy  that 
binds  her  to  each.  She  anticipates 
the  wishes  of  father  and  mother,  un- 
derstands and  does  not  betray  the  fool- 
ings  of  big  brother  and  sister,  enjoys 
the  jokes  of  the  growing  boy,  loves 
and  cuddles  little  brother  or  sister, 
and  is  on  hand  generally  to  "pour  oil 
upon  troubled  waters."  She  can  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  others,  while  gent- 
ly yet  firmly  maintaining  her  own.  She 
never  borrows  k  sisters*  clothing,  even 
handkerchief,  ribbon,  or  gloves,  with- 
out having  permission  to  do  so.  And 
she  doesn't  repeat  talk. 

It  lies  with  each  daughter  to  say 
what  place  she  will  occupy.  She  has 
her  own  distinct  place,  if  she  will  earn 
it,   no    matter    how    many    girls    the 


family  contains.  One  daughter  is  not 
more  important  than  another,  or  more 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  the 
home,  providing  she  uses  her  abilities 
in  the  right  way. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  daughter  to 
smooth  the  way  of  the  mother,  to  re- 
lieve her  of  anxiety  and  care.  Girls 
ought  to  get  all  the  education  possible 
and  all  the  culture.  They  should  aim 
high,  making  themselves  as  fine  as 
possible.  But  this  should  not  make 
them  forget  or  neglect  home.  Some 
mothers  are  overworked  through 
daughters  being  sent  to  school  a  great 
deal.  Girls  should  have  all  the  educa- 
tion they  can  get,  but  they  should  not 
sacrifice  their  mothers  to  obtain  it. 
No  girl  can  afford  to  cultivate  herself 
at  the  cost  of  her  mother.  We  can  all 
do  dur  share  in  the  home  and  yet  ob- 
tain an  education;  if  we  can  not  get  it 
in  one  way  we  can  m  another.  Books 
are  plentiful  and  teachers  are  always 
ready  to  advise  what  ones  to  read. 
We  can  gain  culture  and  knowledge 
from  the  people  around  us.  Let  us 
not  think  because  we  can  not  go  away 
to  college,  because  we  have  work  to 
perform,  that  we  cannot  get  some 
of  the  things  we  long  for. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  girl's  charm 
lies  in  her  womanly  sweetness  and 
strength.  And  how  true  that  is!  Do 
you  remember  the  description  of 
Evangeline?— "When  she  had  passed, 
'twas  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite 
music."  What  a  joy  if  it  could  be 
said  of  each  of  us! 

There  can  be  no  higher  ambition 
for  a  girl  than  to  do  well  her  part  in 
the  home.  Certainly  she  should  not 
confine  herself  entirely  to  the  home. 
She  needs  other  interests,  other  sym- 
pathies to  round  out  her  character. 
But  they  do  not  claim  first  place. 
All  her  powers,  all  her  talents,  can  be 
used  to  advantage  in  the  home,  and  if 
she  fails  there  she  misses  the  sweet- 
est part  of  life. 

"Favor  is  deceitful  and  beauty  is 
vain;  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the 
Lord,  she  shall  be  praised."— Pro  v. 
31:30. 

Solo.  "Oh,  Eyes  That  Are  Weary," 
Bessie  Smith  of  Salt  Lake. 

The  Girls'  Place  in  the  Ward— Emmai 
Goddard. 

In  our  Savior's  parable,  found  in 
Matt.  25,  He  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
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we  all  possess  some  gift  or  talent,  and 
He  also  teaches  with  equal  plainness 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove that  gift. 

By  proper  usage  we  can  increase 
these  God-given  talents  of  ours,  or  by 
their  neglect  or  misuse  cause  our  own 
condemnation.  We  cannot  live  just 
for  ourselves  for  we  all  wield  an  in- 
fluence on  our  fellows.  Our  every  act 
is  felt,  and  as  the  tiny  pebble  cast  in 
the  placid  lake  disturbs  .the  water 
to  the  farthermost  shore,  so  our  in- 
fluence goes  out  far  beyond  our  im- 
mediate associates  for  better  or 
worse. 

It  is  well  then  for  you  as  members 
of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  to  ask  your- 
selves the  question,  what  your  talent 
is.  Have  you  great  executive  ability, 
can  you  govern  and  wisely  guide  and 
control  others?  Then  you  are  a  good 
leader.  Have  you  the  divine  gift  of 
song,  and  can  you  sway  others  by 
your  wondrous  melody,  or  can  you 
play  well  and  charm  by  your  glorious 
strains  of  instrumental  music?  Then 
in  this  way  you  can  accomplish  good 
in  the  ward. 

Have  you  a  sweet,  well  modulated 
voice,  and  do  you  articulate  well  when 
you  read  or  recite?  Cultivate  these 
gifts,  my  young  sisters,  for  they  too 
are  God-given  and  by  this  elocution  of 
yours  you  can  impress  the  glorious 
thoughts  of  the  world's  great  writ- 
ers upon  your  hearers,  blessing  and 
benefiting  them  in  this  beautiful  man- 
ner. Can  you  tell  a  story  weJl  or  re- 
view a  book?  That  too  is  a  gift.  Can 
you  comprehend  and  in  clear,  well 
rounded  sentences  make  plain  and 
vital  to  others  the  guide  lessons?  Can 
you  make  the  girls  under  your  guid- 
ance determined  to  live  the  laws  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ?  Have 
you  the  power  through  the  blessing 
of  God  to  implant  in  their  hearts  an 
undying  testimony  of  the  truth?  Im- 
prove that  gift.  Are  none  of  these 
gifts  possessed  by  you?  Then  visit  the 
homes  of  the  sick  and  whisper  words 
of  consolation  and  cheer;  press  the 
fevered  brow  with  your  gentle  lov- 
ing hand,  smooth  the  hot  pillow  and 
make  the  tired  sufferer  happier  by 
your  presence.  Call  on  the  overwork- 
ed mother  sometimes  and  lighten  her 
burden.  Can  you  cut  and  fit  little 
robes?  Help  her  a  day  once  in  a 
while    to    prepare    the    wardrobe    of 


her  precious  little  ones.  Many  times 
if  the  little  dresses  were  cut  and  fit- 
ted how  easy  the  sewing  would  be 
Seek  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  in  every  way.  Stamp  out^  in 
a  firm  and  decided  manner  unkind 
criticism  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Church,  and  stand  up  holdly  for  the 
right.  Demonstrate  in  your  daily 
lives  that  as  for  you  and  your  house 
you  will  serve  the  Lord.  Be  a  power 
for  good  in  every  office  that  you  are 
called  to  fill,  and  willingly  and  cheer- 
fully help  others  less  fortunate  than 
yourselves.  Be  kind  and  loving  to 
the  aged  and  embrace  this  golden  op- 
portunity of  smoothing  their  pathway. 
Share  with  them  sometimes  your 
fresh,  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  show- 
er some  of  the  gladness  of  your  own 
young  soul  in  theirs.  Their  heartfelt 
benediction  will  be  yours,  and  your 
association  with  them  will  help  to 
make  your  own  life  more  rounded  and 
complete. 

In  your  intercourse  with  your 
young  companions  permit  no  obscene 
or  vulgar  jokes  to  be  indulged  in, — no 
not  even  inferred  in  your  presence; 
but  quietly  and  firmly  assert  your 
sweet  maidenly  dignity.  Don't  be 
4)rudish,  however,  but  showihow  your 
prudish,  however,  but  show  your 
lively  conversation,  and  also  all  prop- 
er and  healthful  exercises.  Never 
wink  at,  or  pass  by  with  even  careless 
notice  bad  habits  but  make  your  male 
associates,  friend,  brother,  or  sweet- 
heart, realize  that  your  standard  is  an 
exalted  one  and  that  those  who  de- 
sire your  favor  must  live  above  re- 
proach. Make  your  good  opinion  de- 
sired, nay  sought  for.  Let  your  in- 
fluence on  your  associates  filter  into 
the  soul  unseen  and  unheard,strength- 
ening  in  the  hour  of  temptation  and 
inspiring  them  with  purer  thoughts 
and  higher  ideals.  Be  strictly  reliable 
and  when  your  word  is  once  given 
let  that  be  your  bond.  Let  the  mantle 
of  true  Christianity  be  round  about 
you  continually.  Seek  always  for  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  prompt  and  guide  you 
to  walk  in  those  paths  where  you  can 
be  most  truly  useful.  Strive  to  be  in 
every  sense  an  ideal  Latter-day  Saint, 
reflecting  credit  upon  your  religious 
faith  and  making  even  those  who  dif- 
fer with  you  admire  your  sincerity  and 
integrity.  In  short,  "Let  your  light 
so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
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sec  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Let  your 
life  make  the  world  happier  and  bet- 
ter. Have  for  your  motto  these  words 
of  a  prominent  writer:  "I  shall  pass 
through  this  world  but  once.  Any 
good,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any 
kindness  that  I  can  show  to  any  hu- 
man being,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  nor  neglect  it,  for  I  shall 
not  pass  this  way  again." 

AH  of  you  girls,  possess  some  gifts 
by  the  exercise  of  which  you  may 
bless  society.  If  these  natural  gifts 
have  been  enhanced  by  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, then  remember  that  this  brings 
an  added  responsibilty  for  where 
much  is  given  much  is  required.  Don't 
be  selfish  and  draw  the  mantle  of 
haughtiness  around  you,  or  cultivate 
a  feeling  that  "I  am  better  than 
thou."  You  have  been  a  sponge  long 
enough  constantly  absorbing,  now  go 
forth  in  your  ward  and  give  out  some 
of  the  wonderful  truths  that  have  be- 
come yours.  Do  credit  to  your  Alma 
Mater  by  your  daily  acts  and  con- 
versation demonstrating  the  lessons 
you  have  learned. 

Make  education  desirable  to  others, 
and  rouse  in  the  hearts  of  your  as- 
sociates a  love  for  that  which  is  noble 
and  uplifting.  Will  it  pay  to  culti- 
vate your  gifts  and  employ  them  and 
the  knowledge  you  are  blessed  with 
in  your  lives. 

Oftentimes  we  are  confronted  by 
this  question.  Just  recently  in  our 
~own  ward  one  of  our  girls  was  asked 
by  the  bishop  if  she  would  accept  the 
position  of  organist  for  the  choir  and 
as  you  all  know  it  is  not  customary 
to  pay.  for  such  services.  At  the  time 
she  was  singing  every  Sunday  at  one 
of  our  sectarian  churches  for  which 
she  was  receiving  quite  a  liberal  re- 
muneration. I  heard  her  state  in  one 
of  our  meetings  that  she  hesitated 
at  first  what  course  to  pursue,  and 
many  times  asked  herself  the  question 
which  was  of  most  value  to  her  the 
money  she  was  earning  by  her  voice 
or  performing  the  duty  in  the  ward 
and  gaining  the  approval  of  her 
Heavenly  Father.  She  finally  decided 
in  favor  of  her  ward.  I  say  God  bless 
and  prosper  such  a  girl.  This  sac- 
rifice may  not  be  made  up  to  her  in 
dollars  and  cents  but  surely  will  in 
blessings  spiritual  a  fiundred  fold.  Go 


thou  my  young  sisters  and  do  like- 
wise. 

Jesus  said:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of.  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me."  Duties  well  and  conscientiously 
performed  not  only  bring  happiness 
and  contentment  to  yourselves  in  this 
world  but  the  Master's  divine  approv- 
al of  "Well  done  good  and  faithful 
servant"  in  eternity  Surely  that  is 
worth  our  best  effort. 

There  is  a  negative  side  to  this  sub- 
ject, also,  which  time  will  not  permit 
me  to  treat,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  there 
is  a  penalty  attached  to  the  neglect 
of  or  misuse  of  these  talents  which 
should  be  a  lesson  to  us  all  to  use 
them  well.  Did  not  the  Savior  Him- 
self say  of  the  one  who  had  folded  his 
talent  in  a  napkin,  "Take  therefore 
the  talent  from  him,  and  give  it  un- 
to him-that  hath  ten  talents.  For  unto 
every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
and  he  shall  have  abundance;  but  from 
him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  which  he  hath.  And  cast 
ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer 
darkness:  ther^  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth." 

May  God  bless  us  during  this  con- 
ference to  see  and  realize  the  im- 
portance of  being  more  useful  and 
more  active  workers  in  our  respective 
wards  in  the  future  than  we  have 
ever  been  in  the  past. 

Preparation  for  Home  Building— 
Rosetta  W.    Bennett. 

The  first  great  essential  is  an  under- 
standing of  the  Gospel,  its  great  prin- 
ciples and  their  value  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  lives;  and  with  that  a 
living  testimony  of  its  truth  so  that 
in  our  souls  the  Gospel  is  everything 
to  us;  then  a  fervent  desire  to  under- 
stand our  duties,  our  responsibilities 
and  our  possibilities  as  women  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  The  great  mission  of  women 
— bringing  the  souls  of  men  upon  the 
earth,  requires  special  preparation  for 
its  highest  fulfilment.  If  we  applied 
ourselves  diligently — prayerfully,  to 
the  understanding  of  the  Gospel,  we 
would  know  more  about  our  mission 
as  mothers  in  Israel,  and  the  spirit  of 
many  things  about  motherhood  that 
would  help  us  every  day. 

It  is  a  girl's  duty  to  study  and  un- 
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derstand  the  peculiar  structure  of  her 
body,  her  God-blessed  body.  Go  to 
your  mothers  and  have  them  instruct 
you,  or  to  a  friend  in  whom  you  have 
confidence,  or  from  a  reliable  source 
obtain  the  right  kind  of  literature 
which  will  give  you  the  proper  under- 
standing. You  should  have  a  healthy 
body  and  an  intelligent  mind  in  order 
to  cope  with  the  ever  increasing 
sphere  of  motherhood — to  guide  from 
infancy  to  maturity.  Learn  to  care 
for  children  to  keep  them  clean,  to 
clothe  and  feed  them.  There  is  noth- 
ing sweeter  than  a  clean,  sweet  child. 

Learn  to  prepare  food  properly;  to 
sew,  to  mend,  and  to  care  for  a  home 
in  all   its  detail. 

If  you  earn  money,  do  not  spend  it 
all,  but  lay  aside  a  little  for  home 
making  time.  Buy  a  sewing  machine, 
cutlery,  household  linen,  etc.  Use 
your  influence  with  young  men  not  to 
spend  foolishly.  Never  accept  expen- 
sive gifts.  Urge  young  men  to  save 
their  earnings.  Having  decided  to  un- 
ite your  lives»  bend  all  your  energies 
to  mutual  understanding,  each  making 
the  special  preparation  required  for 
the  fullest  understanding  of  your  mis- 
sion, remembering  it  is  forever.  Plan 
your  lives  according  to  the  Gospel 
then  we  will  have  the  holiest  peo- 
ple that  can  dwell  on  the  earth. 

It  does  not  matter  so  much  where 
you  live,  if  you  have  the  true  home- 
spirit  you  can  make  the  place  where 
you  dwell  a  home.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  start  honest.  If  you  can 
afford  but  the  smallest  home,  let  it  be 
the  smallest.  Dedicate  it  to  God,  live 
the  laws  of  the  Gospel  within  it,  and 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  that 
will  hold  a  happier  family.  The  plan 
of  your  lives  should  be  as  plain  and 
definite  and  easy  to  follow  the  plan 
of  the  Gospel. 

Quartette,  "A  Great,  Glad  Day," 
Sisters  Lottie  Cozier,  Daisy  Madson, 
Savena  Madsen  and  Ray  Evans  of 
Box  Elder. 

Elder  George  F.  Richards  was  the 
next  speaker.  He  said:  "The  greatest 
mission  of  woman  is  honorable  mar- 
riage and  family  life.  How  many  girls 
who  have  special  talent  and  go  out 
into  the  world  to  cultivate  it  are  ful- 
filling the  destiny  of  our  Father  in- 
tended they  should?  We  should  give 
our  daughters  an  education  in  domes- 


tic science  that  will  qualify  them  for 
home  building.  Mothers  as  their 
children  grow  up  should  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  the  house  work; 
they  should  direct  it  and  the  daughters 
should  do  it.  After  learning  what 
they  can  in  the  home  girls  would  do 
well  to  have  a  training  in  domestic 
science  from  competent  teachers,  that 
they  may  improve  methods. 

Charles  H.  Hart  quoted  someone 
who  spoke  of  motherhood  as  a  partner- 
ship with  God.  Advised  that  girls  be 
taught  those  things  that  make  good 
housekeepers.  Said  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  creature  who  would 
shirk  the  duty  of  motherhood,  but 
had  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 
city  bred  girl  who  id  not  afraid  to  go 
into  the  country  district  with  her  hus- 
band to  build  a  home. 

Augusta  W.  Grant  announced 
courses  of  instruction  in  nursing  and 
domestic    science. 

President  Tingey  advised  the  girls 
to  take  the  course  of  nursing  at  the 
L.  D.  S.  Hospital  whenever  they  can 
do  so. 

Singing,  "Come  Let  Us  Anew,"  con- 
gregation. 

Benediction,  President  Jennette  M. 
Morrell  of  Weber. 

4,  p.  m. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion two  committee  meetings  were 
held  in  different  sections  of  the  As- 
sembly Hall. 

THE  CONVENTION  COMMITEE. 

was  presided  over  by  Chairman  Ann 
M.   Cannon. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  President 
Ellen  Park  of  Tooele. 

Sisters  Adella  W.  Eardley  and  May 
Booth  Talmage  spoke,  giving  an 
idea  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Committee. 

A  call  was  then  made  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  various  stakes 
to  state  what  was  deemed  would  be 
of  value  to  the  girls  among  whom 
they   labor. 

There  was  a  response  from  the  fol- 
lowing stakes: 

Cassia,  Ensign,  North  Sanpete,  St. 
George,  Hyrum,  Sevier,  North  Davis, 
Cache,  Granite,  Blackfoot,  Fremont, 
Bingham,  Uintah,  Nebo,  Utah,  Juarez, 
Representatives    from      other    Stakes 
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were  present  but  did  not  take  part  in 
exercises.  Many  valuable  sugges- 
tions were  made,  the  leading  thought 
being  on  instruction  to  class  leaders, 
and  morality. 

President  Tingey  spoke  a  few 
words  of  encouragement  and  approval, 
after  which  she  offered  the  benedition 
and  meeting  adjourned. 

THE     TRAVELING     LIBRARY 
COMMITEE 

meeting  was  presided  over  by  Chair- 
man Sarah  Eddingrton. 

Prayer.  Mary  E.   Connelly. 

The  following  sisters  spoke  on  the 
subjects   named: 

The  Traveling  Library.— Sarah  Ed- 
din  gton. 

Stake  Presidents  and  Librarians,  we 
thank  you  for  the  very  prompt  re- 
sponse we  received  from  most  of  the 
Stakes  in  answfer  to  our  call  for  the 
list  of  books  in  your  Traveling  Librar- 
ies; also  for  filling  out  the  blank  re- 
ports sent  you,  thus  giving  us  the 
knowledge  of  your  local  conditions 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  be 
of  greater  help  to  you. 

We  find  37  Stakes  well  established 
with  libraries  supplying  the  best  and 
most  attractive  reading  material  that 
can  be  obtained  for  the  Mutual  girls. 

From  the  reports  received  we  con- 
clude that  the  Junior  members  are 
most  interested  in  the  books.  For 
that  reason  our  special  attention  this 
year  is  to  provide  an  additional  list 
adapted  to  them. 

We  are  proud  of  our  stake  librarians 
and  congratulate  them  on  the  excel- 
lent judgment  used  in  the  selecting 
of  the  more  than  2,400  books  now  in 
circulation  among  our  girls.  We  are 
not  surprised  that  a  few  mistakes 
have  been  made,  but  marvel  that  they 
are  so  few,  and  that  so  many  good 
books  havebeen  procured  and  so  much 
accomplished  in  so  short  a  time.  Ob- 
taining the  means,  purchasing  the 
books  and  getting  them  all  in  circula- 
tion, we  realize  is  the  result  of  much 
thought  and  labor  on  the  part  of  our 
workers. 

Having  secured  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  the  books,  to  spend  it 
wisely  is  the  next  serious  question 
confronting  us.  To  avoid  some  of 
the    errors  of  the  past,  we  would  say, 


don't  purchase  books  in  sets  because 
they  are  cheap.  You  want  the  master- 
pieces of  each  standard  author.  Don't 
let  the  cost  of  th«  book  be  the  value 
you  place  upon  it,  for  the  choicest 
books  written  by  the  best  authors  the 
world  has  known  may  be  bought  for 
35c,  while  often  $L50  or  $2.00  will 
be  the  purchase  price  of  many  beauti- 
ful looking  books  offered  by  the  pub- 
lishers in  advertised  book  lists,  which 
possess  little  or  no  value  whatever, 
excepting  an  attractive  cover  and  cost- 
ly paper.  Don't  let  the  book  agent  talk 
you  into  spending  $4.00  or  $5.00  in 
the  purchase  of  a  Royal  Path  of  Life, 
or  other  similar  books.  It  is  money 
thrown  away.  Books  of  this  character 
are  too  large  and  cumbersome  for  a 
traveling  library,  possess  no  virtue  that 
would  recommend  them  for  our  pur- 
pose, while  the  same  money  would 
buy  six  or  seven  of  the  best  books 
from  the  65c  library  edition. 

A  Stake  librarian  we  take  it  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  each 
book  in  her  traveling  library  and 
will  be  just  as  wise  in  the  proper 
selection  of  the  group  of  books  in  each 
box  and  their  distribution  to  the 
wards  as  she  has  been  in  their  pur- 
chase. To  do  this  successfully  she 
must  be  provided  with  a  small  blank 
book  in  which  she  records  a  com- 
plete list  of  name,  author,  and  price 
of  each  book.  Each  book  must  be 
properly  labelled  by  placing  a  blank 
sticker  on  the  inside  of  front  cover. 
How  many  books  have  you?  Sixty? 
And  nine  wards?  That  means  six  or 
seven  books  to  each  box,  doesn't  it? 
Just  the  convenient  number  for  a  set. 
The  name  of  the  ward  to  which  each 
set  is  sent,  and  the  books  making  the 
set  in  the  box  must  be  entered  in  your 
book,  so  that  all  can  be  checked  off 
when  returned.  At  any  time  you  can 
refer  to  your  book  and  know  where 
each   book   is. 

In  preparing  your  sets  a  variety  of 
reading  must  be  considered.  A  point 
to  be  thought  of  is  that  some  wards 
have  more  Juniors  than  others.  The 
aim  should  be  to  send  each  book  just 
where  it  is  needed  most.  In  a  general 
way  here  is  a  suggestion,  let  each  box 
contain  one  faith  promoting  book,  one  on 
history  or  poetry,  three  on  fiction,  only 
different  in  style,  and  one  of  general 
information.  Every  librarian  has  two 
or  three  favorites.     Let  the  ward  lib- 
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rarian  feel  that  they  arc  sent  to  her 
as  a  special  favor  and  in  some  way 
convey  to  her  the  knowledge  of  their 
excellent  points,  that  an  extra  effort 
will  be  made  to  get  them  at  once  into 
circulation  that  each  girl  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  reading  them.  Up- 
on the  ward  librarians  must  rest  the 
responsibility  of  having  the  books 
read,  well  taken  care  of  and  brought 
back  promptly,  that  there  may  be  no 
delay  of  the  return  in  good  condition, 
of  the  box  with  its  contents  to  the 
Stake  librarian  at  the  specified  time. 

The  wonderful  good  that  is  com- 
ing into  the  lives  of  the  girls  through 
the  medium  of  our  Traveling  Library 
is  being  realized  more  every  year. 
We  are  very  anxious  to  see  one  es- 
tablished in  every  Stake  where  it  is 
possible  and  our  advice  would  be, 
where  you  have  no  library,  that  you 
begin  at  once  by  consulting  with  your 
Stake  Priesthood  Presidency  as  to 
which  would  be  the  better  plan  to 
adopt  in  your  Stake,  local  or  travel- 
ing libraries?  Where  the  distances 
from  ward  to  ward  are  too  long  for 
the  books  to  be  kept  in  proper  cir- 
culation it  may  be  best  to  have  them 
centered  locally.  In  either  case  we 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
stake  librarian  to  oversee,  suggest  and 
help  in  the  purchase  of  the  books. 
She  would  also  be  a  medium  through 
which  we  could  help  with  suggestive 
lists  and  prices.  We  do  want  to  be 
in  touch  with  you  all.  that  the  great- 
est good  may,  by  our  unity,  be  ob- 
tained. 

Books  to  be  Gradually  Eliminated 
— Estella  Neff  Caldwell. 

According  to  the  lists  sent  to  the 
general  traveling  library  committee 
the  traveling  libraries  contain  but  few 
undesirable  books.  The  most  com- 
mon fault  is  too  much  sameness,  all 
the  books  being  of  a  heavy  class.  It 
is  natural  for  young  people  to  crave 
romance  in  literature,  so  our  libraries 
should  provide  some  wholesome 
works  of  this  nature.  The  Stakes 
that  have  good  varieties  of  well  se- 
lected books  invariably  report  that  the 
libraries  are  popular  with  the  young 
girls.  Novels  of  the  following  writers 
are  found  in  a  few  Stakes.  They  are 
unsuitable  and  should  be  dropped  now. 
Mrs.   Wood,   (author   of  East   Lynn) 


The  Duchess,  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  South- 
worth,  Mary  Jane  Holmes,  Augusta  J. 
Evans  (Wilson).  Untrue  to  stand- 
ards of  art,  they  do  not  cultivate  a 
desire  for  reading  the  world's  great- 
est authors.  They  arc  weak  in  style 
and  fictitious  in  coloring.  To  read  such 
authors  constantly  is  to  enfeeble  the 
mind  more  or  less  for  the  reason 
that  they  arc  unreal  and  arc  vitiating. 
In  Tune  With  The  Infinite  by  Trine 
should  not  be  in  our  libraries.  It  tends 
toward  Christian  Science. 

By  the  action  of  the  last  national 
convention  of  public  librarians  the 
writings  of  four  authors,  hitherto  con- 
sidered fairly  good  for  young  people 
were  eliminated  from  the  public 
libraries.  Horatio  Alger,  a  prolific 
writer  of  boys*  stories,  catches  the 
fancy  of  boys.  When  interested  in 
him,  they  want  to  read  nothing  else. 
While  there  is  nothing  very  harmful 
about  the  Alger  books,  they  create 
a  false  impression  of  life.  The  real 
battle  between  good  and  evil,  that  is,  . 
the  strife  with  self  to  gain  the  mastery 
of  evil  is  ignored.  His  hero's  dif- 
ficulties are  external  and  arc  over- 
come by  good  fortune.  The  impres- 
sion is  given  that  the  pathway  of 
those  who  are  good  will  always  be 
strewn  with  roses.  Martha  Finley, 
with  her  long  list  of  connected  books 
known  as  the  Elsie  books,  was 
tabooed  on  the  grounds  that  they 
engender  in  children  a  spirit  of  dis- 
obedience to  parents,  a  lack  of  rever- 
ence for  the  aged  and  make  them 
self  centered.  Faults  to  which  the  Am- 
erican child  is  already  prone.  Elsie 
influences  every  thing  in  the  home. 
Her  wisdom  is  superior  to  that  of  par- 
ents, and  she  demands  first  considera- 
tion by  reason  of  a  strong  individuaf- 
ity.  One  library  contained  twenty- 
eight  Elsie  books.  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  have  twenty-eight  works  of 
any  author,  even  of  the  highest  class. 
Variety  in  authors  appeals  to  the 
varied  tastes  of  readers.  It  is  well  for 
our  librarians  to  avoid  connected  sets; 
for,  when  read  in  their  order,  time 
is  lost  waiting  for  the  book  which 
follows  the  one  just  finished. 

There  are  half  a  hundred  of  G.  A. 
Henty's  historic  stories  discounten- 
anced by  the  assembly  of  librarians. 
The  style  is  very  poor  and  the  his- 
torical parts  are  oftentime  inaccurate. 
The   fourth     author   disapproved     is 
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Rosa  M.  Carey.  She  has  a  list  of 
something  like  thrity-three  books. 
While  some  of  the  best  have  a  sweet 
home  influence  and  good  ideals  of 
womanliness,  still  they  are  counted 
light  and  artistically  weak.  It  is  claim- 
ed that -the  artistic  balance  of  a  book 
is  destroyed  by  the  undue  emphasis 
of  any  virtue  or  vice. 

To  emphasize  the  advice,  don't  buy 
sets  of  books,  and  to  urge  the  need 
of  an  enlightened  judgment  to  select 
the  right  books  of  the  best  authors, 
we  refer  to  Louisa  De  La  Rame,  or 
Ouida.  She  has  written  several  chil- 
dren's stories  that  rank  with  the 
world's  classics.  One  of  these,  her 
matchless,  little  story,  "A  Dog  of 
Flanders,"  is  recommended  in  our  lat- 
est list.  But  Ouida's  novels  are  whol- 
ly unworthy  of  a  place  in  our  libra- 
ries. It  would  be  a  grievous  mistake 
to  have  any  of  them. 

Adults  may  read  many  books  with 
pleasure  and  profit   which   would  be 
unfit  for  immature  minds.     Experience 
teaches  older  people  to  take  the  kernal 
of  wheat  and  leave  the  chaff.  In  grown 
people  the  taste  for  reading    and  the 
character  is  more  or  less  fixed.     It  is 
not  so  with  young  readers,  and  great 
is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  se- 
lect their  reading  matter.  Every  book 
should  stand  the  most  rigid  test  in  the 
matter   of   correct   principles,    purity, 
and    truth   as   well   as   conform   to   a 
liig^h    standard   of   literature.    An    ap- 
preciation  of  the  best   in   books   can 
mot  be  developed  in  a  day,  but  every 
individual  can  by  degrees  cultivate  the 
faculty  of  prefering  that  which  is  best. 
Some  books  have  been  included  in  our 
list  because  they  are  attractive  to  the 
young  with  the  view  of  cultivating  the 
reading  habit  in  girls  who  now  do  not 
read.     These  books  for  example  may 
be    used    as    stepping   stones    to    real 
literature:  Thelma,  by  Marie   Corelli 
(though    not  her   gruesome   Vendetti 
or  the  rather  unwholesome  Romance 
of   Two   Worlds);    Maurine,   by   Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox;  From  Jest  to  Ear- 
nest,  by  E.   P.   Roe.   Wise   librarians 
may    accomplish      good      by    placing 
books  of  this  class   in  the  hands  of 
girls  who  object  to  reading  anything 
that   requires  mental   effort,  until  by 
degrees,  she. leads  them  to  enjoy  that 
which       requires       application       and 
thought. 


Home  Authors — Susa  Young  Gates — 

Sister  Gates  said  in  substance:  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  books 
we  read,  as  in  the  choice  of  our  as- 
sociates. For  books  influence  us  more 
than  do  people.  We  can  see  people, 
know  of  their  faults  in  manner  and 
morals,  their  tricks  of  speech  and  their 
evil  propensities,  as  manifested  in 
their  lives  and  we  are  on  our  guard 
against  them;  but  books  are  insidious 
and  far  more  insinuating  in  their  pow- 
er and  in  influence,  for  a  printed  book 
looks  so  refined,  so  harmless  and  so 
clean.  Therefore,  it  is  far  safer  to 
read  a  book,  if  choice  must  be  made, 
with  poor  literary  style  and  good 
morals  than  those  of  evil  or  even 
weak  morals  and  excellent  literary 
merit.  Books  written  by  Latter-day 
Saints  may  lack  in  style  and  finish,  as 
our  people  themselves  lack  in  these 
wordly  graces;  but  we  should  choose 
our  books  as  we  do  our  friends,  for 
the  germ  of  truth  and  genuineness 
in  them  rather  than  for  their  worldly 
merit  and  culture  fascination.  Not  all 
the  poets,  nor  all  the  classics  arc 
good  company;  while  none  of  them 
can  compare  in  priceless  worth  with 
the  Bible  and  our  Church  works.  My 
friend  may  be  untaught  and  crude  of 
speech,  but  if  she  be  gentle  of  manner 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Truth  she 
will  be  far  more  entertaining  and 
helpful  to  me  than  a  lady  of  the  world, 
no  matter  how  cultured  that  worldly 
woman  may  be.  So  with  our  home 
authors.  Why  do  we  not  read  and 
study  the  poems  of  Eliza  R.  Snow,  of 
Hannah  T.  King,  of  Emmeline  B.  Wells, 
of  Whitney,  of  Lyon,  of  Lambourne  and 
hosts  of  other  worthy  and  sweet  sing- 
ers in  Israel?  Who  buys  our  home 
authors  nowadays,  except  from  a 
sense  of  duty?  The  Catholics  are  not 
so  foolish  as  we.  They  prepare  all 
text-books  for  their  schools,  and  never 
give  permissicn  for  their  members  to 
read  novels,  history,  science,  or  in- 
deed, any  literature  that  has  not  been 
approved  by  their  supreme  Council  or 
Pope.  We  should  seek  wisdom  out  of 
good  books,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  do  all  our  reading 
and  studying  from  books  written  by 
those  not  of  our  Church.  When  we 
have  read  everything  published  by  our 
people,  still  reserving  the  Sabbath  for 
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our  sacred  reading,  then  no  doubt, 
we  may  with  profit  peruse  other 
books  if  they  are  such  as  will  in- 
form our  minds  without  corrupting 
them.  Mature  minds  can  read  books 
which  would  injure  youthful  read- 
ers; but  a  safe  rule  is  to  read  nothing 
which  is  unsafe  for  anyone  else  to 
read.  Again  I  say,  the  books  we  read 
influence  us  more  than  the  people 
with  whom  we  associate,  other  things 
being  equal. 


The  New  List— Elen  Wallace. 

Manners  and  Morals : 
Side  Talks  with     Girls,  Ruth     Ash- 
more,   $1.00 

Biography : 

Life  of  Helen  Keller,  $L50 

Autobiography  of  Franklin,  Benjamin 
Franklin 75c 

Poetry: 

Songs      Every     Child      Ought      to 

Know,   $1.00 

Poems    of    Childhood,    J.    Whitcome 

Riley,  $125 

Visions  of  Sir  Launfal,  Jas.  Russell 

Lowell 
The     Little     People    of  The     Snow, 

Wm.  C.  Bryant, 60c 

Travel : 
Our  Old  Home,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 

$1.00 

Zig   Zag   Journey   Around   the   World, 

Hezekiah  Butterworth  , $1.50 

A  Journey  To  Rome,  Dr.  George  W. 
Middleton, 50c 

Nature  and  Science : 

Fairyland    of    Science,    Arabella    B. 

Buckley,   35c  to  $1.50 

Birds  and  Bees,  John  Burroughs,  .  .60c 

Fables : 
King    of    the    Golden    River,    John 

Ruskin, 
Myths  Every  Child   Should  Know,  H. 

W.  Mabie, $1.00 

Fiction : 
The  Other  Wise     Man,  Henry    Van 

Dyke 50c 

A   Dog  of  Flanders,   Louise   De   La 

Rame,   (Ouida)    25c  to  75c 

The  Indifference  of  Juliet,   Grace   S. 

Richmond 65c  and  $1.50 

The  Bishop's  Shadow,  L  R.  Thurston, 
$1.25 


Emmy  Lou,  Her  Book  and  Heart, 
Geo.  M.  Marten, $125 

Prue  and  I,  George  W.  Curtis, 
75c  to  $1^ 

Uncle  William,  Jeanette  Lee, $1.00 

The  Widow  O'Callaghan's  Boys,  G. 
Zollinger,   $1.25 

Polly  Oliver's  Problem,  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggins,    $1.25 

Profitable  Tales,  Eugene  Field  ..$125 

The  list  of  books  recommended  to  our 
Stake  traveling  libraries  at  this  time  has 
been  selected  with  the  special  object  of 
interesting  our  Junior  girls.  The  Travel- 
ing Library  committee  has  read  these 
books  and  is  sure  they  are  wholesome. 
The  list  is  varied,  with  a  large  supply 
of  stories— the  form  of  reading  which 
naturally  most  appeals  to  youth.  In  the 
purchase  of  new  books  by  any  of  our 
Stakes  we  would  earnestly  advise  that 
they  get  books  along  these  suggested 
lines  in  order  that  our  young  people 
may  be  brought  to  understand  the  value 
of  general  and  special  information  about 
the  past  and  present  in  history,  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  who  have  done  goqd 
to  their  fellows  and  who  are  therefore 
remembered,  and  that  they  may  store 
within  their  minds  knowledge  of  the 
great  world  of  nature  about  them,  from 
which,  if  they  can  but  hear,  God  speaks 
to  them.  We  would  also  suggest  to 
Stake  Librarians  that  these  books  be 
read,  if  not  by  themselves,  by  members 
of  Stake  Boards,  that  they  may  know  the 
value  of  each  book,  its  style  and  interest, 
and  be  able  to  speak  with  enthusiasm  to 
Ward  Librarians  about  the  books  that 
they  receive  from  time  to  time.  Urge 
your  Ward  Librarians  to  read  the  books 
they  receive  for  distribution  among  the 
girls  and  aid  the  girls  to  use  them  prop- 
erly. 

For  general  information  about  the 
books  here  recommended  and  how^  best 
to  use  them  we  say  this:  Every  book  in 
the  list  is  worth  reading  by  any  girl.  They 
are  equally  interesting  to  grown-ups. 
Advise  the  girls  to  read  them  at  home. 
But  the  books  are  of  various  kinds  and 
can  be  used  to  best  advantage  in  vari- 
ous ways.  "Side  Talks  With  Girls," 
while  it  may  interest  some  girls  who 
are  eager  to  know  how  to  do  the  nice 
things  girls  may  do,  could  be  of  most 
good  if  the  ideas  in  some  of  the  "Talks" 
were  given  to  a  group  of  girls  by  one 
of  the  local  officers  or  members,  who 
to  the  thoughts  therein  gleaned  could  add 
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the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  in  regard  to 
conduct.  Or,  a  "Talk"  might  be  read 
to  this  group  of  girls  and  the  thoughts 
they  have  about  such  things  brought  out. 
But  an  experienced  woman  should  direct 
the  reading. 

Speak  to  the  girls  of  the  beauty  of 
reading  aloud.  That  is  an  accomplish- 
ment any  girl  can  acquire  and  only  the 
future  can  tell  the  joy  it  shall  bring  her 
in  her  own  home — or  now,  could  she  not 
read  aloud  to  father  and  mother,  or  the 
smaller  children,  or  a  group  of  girl 
friends  these  summer  afternoons?  The 
following  books  are  beautiful  for  this: 
"Profitable  Talks,"  "A  Dog  of  Flanders," 
"The  Other  Wise  Man,"  "Myths  Every 
Child  Should  Know,"  "King  of  the 
Golden  River,"  Birds  and  Bees,"  "Zig 
Zag  Journeys,"  "The  Little  People  of  the 
Snow,"  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 

For  use  on  Preliminary  Programs: 
"Extracts  from  the  Life  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler," or  the  "Autobiography  of  Frank- 
lin," "Songs  Every  Child  Ought  to 
Know,"  "Poems  of  Childhood,"  (beauti- 
ful to  recite)  or  any  of  the  books  that 
can  be  read  aloud. 

Our  boys  nearly  all  go  away  on  mis-<  * 
sions.  If  our  girls  read  books  on  travel 
they  will  be  able  to  enjoy  with  their 
brothers  and  sweethearts  the  sights  and 
wonders  of  the  lands  away  from  home. 
And  more,  when  the  opportunity  comes 
for  them  to  travel — and  it  comes  to  more 
each  year — they  will  be  prepared  to  see 
knowingly  the  beauties  of  the  world. 

No  place  on  earth  is  more  beautiful 
than  our  home  in  the  mountains.  The 
nature  books — "Fairyland  of  Science," 
and  "Birds  and  Bees,"  will  be  just  a 
beginning.  But  if  our  eyes  are  opened  to 
the  glories  of  the  sunsets,  to  the  wonder- 
ful wild  flowers,  or  our  ears  to  know 
the  songs  of  the  different  birds  or  to 
note  the  habits  of  the  animals,  we  need 
never  more  be  lonely  or  lack  for 
thoughts. 

The  "Indifference  of  Juliet,"  is  a  love 
story  with  the  home  making  spirit  in 
it  "Uncle  William,"  is  the  story  of  a 
splendid  old  man,  carrying  with  it  the 
brefth  of  the  sea,  and  a  love  story  too. 
"The  Bishop's  Shadow,"  is  of  a  news- 
boy's development  from  street  urchin  in- 
to a  strong  helpful  youth,  through 
the  love  of  a  baby,  and  a  the 
influence  of  a  girl  and  Bishop. 
"Polly  Oliver's  Problem,"  is  a 
fine  girl's  story  and  has  in  it  Mrs. 
Bird  (mother  of  "The  Birds'  Christmas 


Carol).  "Emmy  Lou,"  is  a  school  girl — 
from  beginner  to  High  school — read  it 
aloud  to  girls.  "Prue  and  I,"  is  a  beau- 
tiful lot  of  fancies — feelings  a  man  has 
about  his  wife  and  home.  "The  Widow 
O'Callaghan's  Boys,"  is  great  in  its 
wholesome  humor  and  the  willingness  of 
each  boy  to  do  because  he  loves  his 
mother  and  is  anxious  to  help  her. 

STAKE    LIST    OF    BOOKS. 

We  now  have  nearly  all  the  lists  of 
books  in  our  Stake  Traveling  Libraries. 
Will  the  few  Stakes  which  did  not  get 
the  lists  to  us  kindly  make  them  out  and 
send  them  as  soon  as  convenient?  Then 
we  will  know  our  libraries  and  be  able 
to  help  them  if  they  ask  assistance  in 
the  purchase  of  books.  When  books 
are  purchased  please  send  the  list  to 
the  Traveling  Library  Committee,  so  we 
can  keep  up  with  your  growth. 

Benediction,  Counselor  Mae  T.  Nys- 
trom. 

A  feature  of  the  conference  much  ap- 
preciated was  the  quiet  of  the  Saturday 
meetings.  Chairman  Eardley  and  her  as- 
sistants took  care  of  about  thirty  babies 
whose  mothers,  being  officers,  had  felt 
it  necessary  to  come  to  conference,  even 
though  they  had  to  bring  infants  with 
them.  The  mothers  expressed  them- 
selves as  delighted  with  the  care  taken, 
and  the  rest  they  obtained  through  this 
courtesy,  while  the  order  secured  to  the 
meeting  was  appreciated  by  all.  The 
(jeneral  Board  appreciate  highly  the 
services  of  the  little  girls  who  assisted 
in  caring  for  the  children. 

Sunday,  June  14,  1908.  10  a.  m. 

The  conjoint  officers  meeting  of  the 
13th  annual  M.  I.  A.  Conference  conven- 
ed June  14,  1908,  at  10  a.  m.  in  the 
Tabernacle,  Assistant  Supt.  H.  J.  Grant, 
presiding. 

Singing,  'Come,  Come  Ye  Saints," 
congregation. 

Prayer,  President  Anthon  H.  Lund. 

Trio,  Sisters  Lillie  Shipp,  Lyle  Brad- 
ford and  Katherine  Gabbott,  of  Granite 
Stake. 

President  H.  J.  Grant  made  some  in- 
troductory remarks  and  bore  a  strong 
testimony. 

Sister  Mary  A.  Freeze,  Susa  Young 
Gates,  Sara  Whalen  Talmage,  President 
Mary  L.  Hendrickson  of  Cache  Stake, 
President  John  G.  McQuarrie  of  the 
Eastern   States   Mission,   Elias   Conway 
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Ashton,  Mrs.  Orthenis  Pratt  of  Port- 
land, Lc  Grande  Richards,  Nellie  Todd 
Taylor,  Supt.  Albert  M.  Merrill  of  Cas- 
sia Stake,  Mary  Callister  L>Tnan  of 
Millard  Stake,Eva  Mussar  James,  Presi- 
dent Mar>'  E.  Bassett  of  Bannock  Stake, 
Alice  K.  Smith,  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith  and  many  others  spoke  bearing 
strong  testimonies. 

Ift  between  some  of  the  testimonies 
the  congregation  sang,  "How  Firm  a 
Foundation."  The  spirit  was  very  beau- 
tiful and  harmonious  and  very  much 
enjoyed. 

Singing,  *  The  Spirit  of  God  Like  a 
Fire  is  burning."  congregation. 

Benediction  Maria  Y.  Dougall. 

2  p.  m. 

Conjoint  meeting  of  the  Y.  M.  and  Y. 
L.  M.  I.  A.  and  Primary  Association 
convened  June  14,  1908,  at  2  p.  m.  in  the 
Tabernacle,  President  Heber  J.  Grant 
presiding. 

Singing,  "Gospel  Restoration,"  Tab- 
nacle  choir  . 

Prayer,  Elder  George  H.  Brimhall. 

Duet  and  chorus,  "Awake  My  Soul," 
John  W.  and  Margaret  Summcrhays  and 
Tabernacle  Choir. 

Address  in  behalf  of  the  Primary  As- 
sociation, Elder  Hyrum  M.  Smith  of 
the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve. 

President  Maktha  H.  Tingey    said: 

Brethren  and  sisters  during  the  few 
moments  I  may  occupy  this  afternoon, 
I  trust  that  I  may  be  able  to  make  you 
hear  and  also  that  I  may  enjoy  a  por- 
tion of  that  sweet  yet  powerful  spirit 
which  was  manifested  in  our  meeting 
this  morning  . 

I  have  been  more  than  usually  happy 
and  gratified  with  the  success  of  our 
conference  yesterday  and  this  morning. 
We  had  yesterday,  in  this  Tabernacle 
about  one  thousand  young  women;  and 
the  spirit  of  love  and  harmony  and 
unity  that  seemed  to  pervade  the 
whole  gathering  was  very  encourag- 
ing. It  spoke  more  plainly  than  words 
could  do,  the  increased  interest  of  the 
workers  and  the  strong  desire  that 
filled  every  heart  to  do  her  duty  and 
to  be  instrumental,  in  the  hands  of 
God,  in  helping  to  carry  on  His 
great  work.  .  H  this  same  spirit,  that 
was  manifested  by  the  officers,  can 
be  imparted  to  the  youth  of  Zion,  we 
will  rejoice  indeed,  for  we  will  feel 
then  that  wc  are  raising  here,  in  the 


valleys  of  the  mountains,  an  arm>  of 
young  men  and  women  who  will  be 
strong  in  the  battle  for  righteousness 
and  truth-  This  is  the  mission  of  the 
youth  of  Zion,  and  our  Mutual  Im- 
provement work  must  prepare  them 
to  fulfill  that  mission. 

Lessons  have  been  outlined  and 
given  to  our  young  people,  and  they 
have  been  studied  for  several  years 
past.  The  question  now  is:  What  ef- 
fect have  those  lessons  had  on  the 
lives  of  the  youth  of  Zion?  Are  you 
reducing  those  principles  to  practice 
in  your  Jives?  Are  they  strengthening 
your  characters?  Are  they  helping  you 
to  battle  against  evil  and  to  keep 
yourselves  pure  and  unspotted  from 
the  temptations  and  sins  of  the  world? 
The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  prac- 
tical uospel;  it  must  enter  into  the 
daily  lives  of  every  member  of  the 
Church.  It  will  not  do  to  say:  "I  am  a 
Latter-day  Saint."  Wc  must  prove  it 
by  our  lives. 

The  Savior  said:  "The  letter  kill- 
eth  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life."  And 
we  desire,  above  all  things,  that  the 
young  people  of  this  Church  shall  be- 
come endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  Al- 
mighty God.  He  has  told  us  how  we 
can  gain  that  Spirit.  Jesus  said,  "If 
you  will  do  the  works  and  keep  my 
commandments,  you  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine." 

Now,  young  people,  it  rests  with 
you  individually  whether  or  not  you 
shall  have  this  knowledge  and  this 
testimony.  The  Lord  says,  as  we 
were  told  this  morning,  that  when 
we  do  His  will  He  is  bound  to  give 
what  He  promises,  but  if  we  fail  in 
our  part,  then  He  is  not  bound. 

As  Latter-day  Saints,  we  have  been 
called  a  peculiar  people,  and  I  would 
that,  in  many  ways,  we  were  more 
peculiar  than  we  are.  In  studying 
conditions  existing  in  the  world  to- 
day, it  seems  to  me  that  the  prophecy 
of  the  ancient  prophet  is  being  liter- 
ally fulfilled  in  our  day,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  are  becoming  "lovers 
of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  Ggd," 
that  they  are  becoming  idolaters  in 
this  sense,  that  they  are  worshiping 
and  loving  and  giving  more  of  their 
hearts  to  the  things  of  this  world, 
to  the  accumulating  of  wealth,  and 
to  the  things  that  money  will  buy, 
♦ban  they  are  to  looking  after  their 
eternal  salvation.  In  this  respect  we, 
as    Latter-day   Saints,  want   to   be   a 
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peculiar  people.  V/e  have  been  called 
to  carry  the  Gospel  message  to  the 
world.  Our  young  people,  as  I  said 
before,  are  an  army;  we  are  called 
soldiers  of  Christ,  and  we  want  to 
be  the  truest  and  bravest  soldiers 
that  ever  fought  a  battle.  Our  bat- 
tle is  against  evil  and  the  errors  of  the 
world.  When  we  heard  our  young 
people,  as  we  did  this  morning,  testi- 
fying in  power  that  they  stand  for  God 
and  His  work,  that  they  appreciate  the 
Gospel,  because  it  teaches  them  how 
to  live  here  so  that  they  may  gain 
eternal  salvation  in  the  world  to  come, 
— we  feel  that  when  this  spirit  takes 
possession  of  the  youth  of  Zion,  we 
will  have  strength  and  power  to  do 
the  work  for  which  the  Lord  has 
placed  us  in  the  world.  My  advice 
^o  the  young  people  is,  live  every 
principle  as  you  learn  it  in  your  work. 
If  you  are  taught  and  converted  to 
one  principle  of  the  Gospel,  apply  it  in 
your  lives;  try  to  live  it.  Try  to  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath  day  and  keep  it 
holy.  Try  to  abstain  from  those  things 
which  weaken  your  bodies  and  unfit 
them  to  be  the  temples  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  should  appreciate  these 
bodies  that  have  been  given  to  us.  We 
should  seek  to  make  them  strong  and 
healthy,  that  they  may  be  fit  taber- 
nacles for  our  spirits  to  dwell  in.  The 
Lord  has  said  that  His  spirit  can- 
not dwell  in  unholy  temples;  so  if  we 
expect  to  enjoy  the  Spirit  of  God,  we 
must  be  pure  in  our  thoughts,  in  our 
desires,  and  in  our  acts.  Let  us  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  world  and  to  our 
associates,  by  our  daily  life — which  is 
far  stronger  than  our  words. 

I  feel  to  ask  the  blessings  of  God 
to  rest  upon  our  faithful  officers  of 
the  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tions. May  He  fill  them  with  the 
testimony  of  His  Spirit  and  help  them  to 
be  true  and  faithful.  May  they  feel  the 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  them  and 
realize  that  they  stand  as  a  light  upon 
a  hill,  for  the  young  people  of  Zion  to 
imitate  and  follow.  That  He  will  bless 
the  youth  of  Zion  the  world  over  is 
my  prayer,  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Amen. 

Address  Elder  Joseph  W.  McMur- 
rin  of  the  Seven  Presidents  of  Sev- 
enty. 

Anthem,  "When  Thou  Comest  to 
the  Judgment,"  Lizzie  Thomas  Ed- 
ward and  choir. 


Address,  Heber  J.  Grant. 

Organ  Solo,  "Andatino,"  by  Lem- 
aire,  John  J.  McClellan. 

Anthem,  "Oh  Beauty  of  Holiness," 
Tabernacle    choir. 

Benediction,     President     Louie     B. 

Felt,    of    Primary    Association. 

r, 

I 

7,  p.  m- 

Conjoint  session  of  the  Y.  M.  and 
Y.L.  M.  L  A  and  Primary  Associa- 
tion conference,  reconvened  June  14, 
1908,  at  7  p.  m.  in  the  tabernacle, 
President   Heber   J.    Grant   presiding. 

Singing,  "We  Ever  Pray  For 
Thee,"  Young  Ladies'  M.  L  A. 
Chorus  under  direction  of  Choirister 
Alice  C.  Tuddenham. 

Prayer,  Elder  Orson  F.  Whitney, 
of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve. 

Singing,  "Christmas  Song,"  Y..  L. 
M.  L  A.  Chorus  under  direction  of 
Evan    Stephens. 

M.  L  A.  Officers  were  sustained 
as  follows: 

GENERAL    BOARD      Y.    M.    M.    I.    A. 
OFFICERS. 

Joseph.  F.  Smith  Gen.  Supt. 

Heber    J.    Grant,     B.    H.    Roberts, 

Assistants 

Evan  Stephens  . .  Music  Director 
Horace  S.  Ensign   

Assistant    Musical    Director 

Aids — Francis  M.  Lyman,  John  Henry 
Smith,  J.  Golden  Kimball,  Junius  F. 
Wells,  Rodney  C.  Badger,  Geo.  H. 
Brimhall,  Edw.  H.  Anderson,  Douglas 
M.  Todd,  Thomas  Hull,  Nephi  L.. 
Morris,  Willard  Done,  LeRoi  C. 
Snow,  Frank  Y.  Taylor,  Rudger 
Clawson,  Rulon  S.  Wells,  Jos.  W. 
McMurrin,  Reed  Smoot,  Bryant  S. 
Hinckley,  Moses  W.  Taylor,  B.  F. 
Grant,  Hyrum  M.  Smith,  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  Jr.,  O.  C.  Beebe,  Lewis  T. 
Cannon,  Benj.  Goddard,  Geo.  Albert 
Smith,  Thomas  A.  Clawson,  Louis  A. 
Kelsch,  Lyman  R.  Martineau,  Charles 
H.  Hart,  John  A.  Widtsoe,  James  H. 
Anderson. 

Alpha  J.  Higgs,  General  Secretary. 

GENERAL  BOARD  Y.   L.    M.   I.    A. 

Officers. 

Martha  H.  Tingey   President 

Ruth  May  Fox   First  Counselor 
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Mae  Taylor   Nystrom 

Second  Counselor 

Ann   M.   Cannon    Secretary 

Alice    Kimball    Smith    Treasurer 

Maria  Y.  Dougall  Honorary  Member 
Alice     Calder    Tuddenham   

Music    Director 

flattie  Read  Evans    Organist 

Elizabeth  Thomas  Sardoni  

Assistant  Organist 

Aids — Adella  W.  Eardley,  Sarah  Ed- 
dington,  Agnes  Campbell,  Susa  Young 
Gates,  May  Booth  Talmage,  Joan  Camp- 
bell, Emma  Goddard,  Rosa  W.  Bennett, 
Elizabeth  C.  McCune,  Julia  M.  Brixen, 
Augusta  W.  Grant,  Mary  A.  Freeze, 
Kstella  Netf  Caldwell,  Nellie  Colebrook 
Taylor,  Emily  Caldwell  Adams,  Mary 
E.  Connely,  Elen  Wallace. 

Address  in  behalf  of  Primary  As- 
sociation— Elder  David   O.   McKay. 

Solo,  "Jerusalem,"  Alfred  L.  Far- 
rell. 

Address.  Mary  E.  Connelly: 

I  think  that  this  vast  host  of  Mu- 
tual Improvement  and  Primary  of- 
ficers will  return  to  their  homes  satis- 
fied, because  I  believe  each  one  came 
here  for  the  purpose  of  learning  better  to 
serve;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  spirit 
of  each  address  given,  the  spirit  of 
everything  that  has  been  done,  has 
followed  out  that  line.  The  Gospel 
of  Christ  has  always  been  character- 
ized by  the  spirit  of  love,  and  this 
spirit  has  been  reflected  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  followed  it  close- 
ly. It  has  been  only  when  men  and  wo- 
men have  wandered  away  from  its 
light  that  they  have  failed  to  serve 
their  fellows  in  the  spirit  of  love;  and, 
-as  if  to  bring  back  again  the  thought 
that  all  were  called  to  serve  their  fel- 
lows, our  Heavenly  Father,  in  the  very 
early  days  of  the  Church,  gave  in- 
structions to  the  people  telling  them 
that  this  was  their  calling.  In  the 
fourth  section  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  we  read: 

"Now  behold,  a  marvelous  work  is 
about  to  come  forth  among  the  chil- 
dren of  men; 

"Therefore,  O  ye  that  embark  in  the 
service  of  God,  see  that  ye  serve  Him 
with  all  your  heart,  might,  mind  and 
strength,  that  ye  may  stand  blameless 
before  God  at  the  last  day; 

"Therefore,    if   ye    have    desires    to 


serve  God,  ye  are  called  to  the  work, 

"For  behold  the  field  is  white  al- 
ready to  harvest,  and  lo,  he  that 
thrusteth  in  his  sickle  with  his  might, 
the  same  layeth  up  in  store  that  he 
perish  not,  but  bringeth  salvation  to  his 
soul; 

And  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  love, 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of 
God,   qualify  him   for   the   work. 

"Remember  faith,  virtue,  knowledge, 
temperance,  patience,  brotherly  kind- 
ness, godliness,  charity,  humility, 
diligence. 

"Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  knock 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 

Browning  says: 

"Man  is  not  God  ,but  hath  God's 
end  to  serve, — 

A  master  to  obey,  a  course  to  take. 

Somewhat  to  cast  off,  somewhat  to 
become. 

Grant  this,  then  man  must  pass 
from    old    to    new. 

From  vain  to  real,  from  mistake  to 
fact. 

From  what  once  seemed  good  to 
what  now  proves  best." 

In  the  throwing  off  of  the  earthly, 
in  the  casting  aside  of  the  selfish,  in 
the  entering  into  the  beautiful,  and 
the  true,Christ-like  service  is  the  open 
sesame,  the  portal  beautiful,  through 
which  the  children  of  our  Father  must 
pass  from  the  darkness  of  earth  to 
the  jight  of  heaven.  It  is  not  to  a  few 
only  that  the  glad  message  has  come, 
but  to  every  child,  to  every  son  and 
daughter  of  our  Father,  has  His  lov- 
ing word  been  extended:  Come  and 
labor  in  my  vineyard;  come  forth  in- 
to the  harvest  field;  btit  it  must  be 
willing  service — no  compulsion  here. 
While  the  invitation  has  been  freely 
extended.  He  leaves  it  with  you  and 
me  to  say  whether  we  will  labor  to 
build  up  His  kingdom  or  whether, 
through  our  neglect  or  wrong-doing, 
we  will  extend  the  kindom  of  the 
prince  of  darkness. 

They  are  poor  specimens  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  who  receive 
much  and  do  little.  When  God  gave 
to  His  children  talents  and  powers. 
He  did  not  design  that  they  should 
lie  by  and  not  be  used.  Wc  all  long 
to  do  big  things,  but  to  very  few  of 
us  ©omes  the  opportunity  of  doing 
great  deeds;  but  each  day  is  teeming 
with  opportunities  of  doing  little  acts 
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of  kindness — going  to  the  widow  in 
her  distress,  ministering  to  the  chil- 
dren, speaking  words  of  comfort  and 
consolation  to  the  bereaved,  cheering 
the  downcast.  O,  we  all  have  oppor- 
tunities to  do  these  things!  It  is 
very  well  to  want  to  do  big  things  and 
think,  if  we  only  had  the  means  and 
the  time,  we  would  like  to  do  this 
or  that.  But  let  us  not  forget  the 
little  things  that  we  can  do.  How 
many  of  us  cling  to  the  purpose  of 
our  youth,  as  did  Abrham  Lincoln. 
You  remember  how,  when  a  boy,  he 
saw  the  slaves  being  sold,  and  his 
whole  heart  rebelled  at  the  sight  and 
he  exclaimed:  "If  I  ever  get  a  chance 
to  hit  that  thing,  I  will  hit  it  hard." 
How  impossible  it  seemed  that  he  would 
get  that  chance — a  poor  boy,  born  in 
the  backwoods — and  yet  that  chance 
came,  and  when  it  did  come  he  rose 
to  it.  The  hero  does  not  deliber- 
ately plan  to  do  the  deed  of  heroism, 
but  he  has  been  doing  the  little 
things,  and  when  the  chance  comes 
to  do  the  bigger  things,  he  is  ready 
and  our  Father  is  going  to  hold  us 
responsible  whether  wc  do  these 
deeds  or  do  them  not.  Hear  the 
words  of  the  Master  Himself: 

"When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come 
in  His  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels 
with  Him,  then  shall  He  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  His  glory 

"And  before  Him  shall  be  gathered 
all  nations:  and  He  shall  separate 
them  one  from  another,  as  a  shep- 
herd divideth  his  sheep  from  the 
goats : 

"And  He  shall  set  the  sheep  on 
His  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the 
left. 

"Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them 
on  His  right  hand.  Come,  ye  blessed 
of  My  Father,  inherit  the  kindom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world: 

"For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye 
gave  Me  meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and 
ye  gave  Me  drink:  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  Me  in: 

"Naked,  and  ye  clothed  Me:  I  was 
sick,  and  ye  visited  Me:  I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  Me. 

"Then  shall  the  righteous  answer 
Him,  saying,  Lord,  when  saw  we  Thee 
an  hungred;  and  fed  Thee?  or  thirsty, 
and  gave  Thee  drink? 

"When    saw   we   Thee   a   stranger. 


and  took  Thee  in?  or  naked,  and  cloth- 
ed Thee? 

"Or  when  saw  we  Thee  sick,  or  in 
prison,  and  came  unto  Thee? 

"And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say 
unto  them.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  in- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  Me. 

"Then  shall  He  say  unto  them  on 
the  left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels. 

"For  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave 
Me  no  meat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  Me  no  drink: 

"I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  Me 
not  in:  naked,  and  ye  clothed  Me 
not:  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  vis- 
ited Me  not. 

"Then  shall  they  also  answer  him, 
saying,  Lord,  when  saw  we  Thee  an 
hungred,  or  athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or 
naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did 
not   minister  unto  Thee? 

"Then  shall  He  answer  them,  say- 
ing, Verily  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  ye  did  it  not  to  Me. 

"And  these  shall  go  away  into  ever- 
lasting punishment:  but  the  right- 
eous into  life  eternal." 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  feem,  he  who 
would  have  must  give.  He  who  would 
be  greatest  among  you  must  be  the 
servant  of  all.  We  have  special  ser- 
vice to  render,  and  we  have  general 
service;  and  you.  Mutual  Improve- 
ment workers,  your  special  line  of 
work  is  among  the  young,— a  beau- 
tiful calling  indeed:  to  minister  unto 
them,  to  watch  over  them,  and  lead 
them  into  the  paths  of  righteousness. 
And  what  is  going  to  qualify  you  to 
serve  well,  to  do  your  part  faithfully? 
It  is  by  becoming  the  best  and  the  tru- 
est men  and  women  you  are  capable 
of  becoming.  It  is  by  developing 
every  talent  that  our  Father  has  given 
to  you.  It  is  by  building  up  your- 
selves and  living  so  that  your  very 
lives  will  be  a  lesson,  a  sermon, — so 
that  your  very  characters  will  shine 
forth  in  all  that  you  do;  and,  as  a 
magnet,  you  will  draw  the  best  out 
of  those  with  whom  you  work  and 
associate.  You  little  realize,  perhaps, 
now,  what  influence  your  lives  are 
wielding.    Emerson  said: 

"The  sexton  tolling  the  bell  at  noon. 
Dreams  not  that  great  Napoleon  stops 
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his  horse  and  lists  with  delight. 
While  his  files  sweep  round  yon  Al- 
pine height; 
Xor  knowcst  thou  what  argument. 

Thy  life  to  thy  neighbor's  creed  has 
lent; 
All  are  needed  by  each  one 
Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone." 

So  in  history  we  look  upon  the  man 
who  did  great  deeds,  but  back  of  those 
deeds  we  always  find  a  strong 
character,  who  drew  about  him  other 
strong  characters,  a  leader  who  drew 
out  of  his  men  the  best  that  wa.s  in 
them,  and  made  them  strong  by  their 
very  association  with  him.  Why  was 
it  that  President  Adams,  after  Wash- 
ington had  become  an  old  man, 
wrote  to  him  and  said,  when 
there  was  danger  of  war  with 
France.  "We  must  use  your  name, 
Washington,  if  you  will  permit  it,  for 
your  name  alone  means  more  than 
armies."  It  was  because  Washington 
was  recognized  as  a  man  who  espous- 
ed the  right  and  who  went  in  to  win. 
Lincoln  served  in  many  ways.  Was 
not  his  life  itself  a  service?  Did  he 
not  show  every  boy  who  lives  in  the 
country,  every  boy  who  comes  from 
the  backwoods,  what  he  may  become, 
if  he  is  determined.  President  Roose- 
velt has  lifted  the  civic  life  of  today; 
he  has  set  a  higher  standard,  better 
ideals;  he  has  made  many  young  men 
ashamed  of  useless  lives.  He  has 
taught  man  that  there  is  something 
better  than  gold,  and  he  has  always 
inspired  in  the  hearts  of  his  admir- 
ers the  thought  that  whatsoever  he 
did  he  did  it  because  he  believed  it 
was  right. 

So,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  one 
of  the  best  and  highest  services  that  we 
can  render  is  to  be  true  men  and  true 
women,  hcnest  in  all  th^t  we  do,  faith- 
ful in  all  that  wc  perform,  constant 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  May 
God  grant  that  we  may  be  faithful  in 
His  service,  that  He  may  add  unto 
us  power,  that  we  may  do  good  among 
those  with  whom  we  mingle,  that 
He  may  be  satisfied  with  us  and  may 
say,  when  our  life  career  is  ended: 
••\VelI  done  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 

Solo,  'The  King  of  Love  My  Shep- 
herd   is."   John    W.    Sunimerhays. 

Address.  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
(sec  page  339  of  this  issue.) 


Singing,  "Roses  and  Luics,"  Young 
Ladies'  M.  L  A.  Chorus,  under  di- 
rection of  Choirister  Alice  €.  Tud- 
denham. 

Benediction,  President  John  R. 
Winder,  after  which  conference  ad- 
ad  joumed  sine  die. 

Ann  M.  Cannon, 
General  Secretary,  Y.  L.   M.   L  A. 

[Note — The  reports  of  speeches  at 
Sunday  meetings  were  made  by  F.  W. 
Otterstrom,  of  L.  D.  S.  University.] 

CONFERENCES^    1907-8. 

Written  reports  of  Stake  Conjoint 
M  .1.  A.  Conferences  have  been  receiv- 
ed from  the  following: 

Parowan  Stake,  held  Nov.  17,  1907, 
Box  Elder,  Jan.  19,  1908;  Teton,  Jan. 
26;  Alberta,  Feb.  14;  Emery,  Feb. 
23;Taylor,  Feb.  23;  WasatcK,  Feb. 
23;  Millard,  March  8;  Cassia,  March 
22. 

Conjoint  Stake  M.  I.  Conferences 
have  been  attended  by  members  of  the 
General  Boards  as  follows: 

Dec.  22,  190/,  Bingham— Mae  T.  Ny- 
strom,  Lyman  R.  Martineau. 

Dec.  29th,  1907,  South  Davis— Mary 
A.  Freeze,  Nellie  C.  Taylor,  Edward  H. 
Anderson. 

Jan.  12th,  1908,  North  Sanpete— Em- 
ily C.  Adams,  D.  M.  Todd. 

Jan.  12th,  1908.  Benson— Nellie  C 
Taylor,  Edward  H.  Anderson. 

Jan.  12th,  1908,  Bannock— Elizabeth  C. 
McCune. 

Jan.  19th,  1908,  Alpine — Aggie  Camp- 
bell, Elen  Wallace,  Geo.  H.  Brimhall. 

Jan.  19th,  1908,  Oneida— Susa  Young 
Gates,  John  A.  Widtsoe. 

Jan.  26th,  1908,  North  Davis— Ann  M. 
Cannon,  Elen  Wallace. 

Jan.  26th,  1908,  Bear  Lake— Agnes 
Campbell.  Edward  H.  Anderson. 

Feb.  2nd,  Granite — Emma  Goddard, 
Nellie  C.  Taylor,  Junius  F.  Wells. 

Feb.  9th,  Morgan — President  Mar- 
tha  H.  Tingey. 

Feb.  16th,  Blackfoot— Elen  Wal- 
lace. Lewis  T.  Cannon. 

Feb.  16th,  Pocatello— Emily  C. 
Adams. 

Feb.  16th,  Sevier — Counselor  Mae 
T.  Nystrom,  Edward  H.  Anderson. 

Feb.  16th,  Summit — May  Booth 
Talmage,   B.    F.    Grant. 

ANNUAL  DAY  . 

Officers  will  remember  it  is  time  to 
plan  for  Annual  Day  (the  meeting  time 
nearest  to  Sept  12th.) 
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TH«  Put-o£f  Habit. 

"Procrastination  is  the  theif  of  time." 
Habits  which  are  easily,  often  un- 
cronsciously  formed  are  very  difB- 
cnilt  to  cast  aside  even  though  one 
xnay  reahze  full  well  that  they  are 
xindermining  his  character;  hence 
^he  need  for  great  caution  that  only 
such  habits  be  developed  and  fost- 
ered as  shall  help  their  possessor  to 
l)ecome  strong  and  beautiful. 

We  sound  warning  therefore,  a- 
^inst  cultivating  the  "put  off  habit" 
for  it  is  to-day  doing  so  much  to 
undetermine  character,  to  prevent 
effective  work,  to  impede  personal 
and  collective  progress.  When  one 
does  not  feel  like  doing  something, 
it  is  so  easy  to  put  it  off  till  tomor- 
row or  next  week.  Then  alas,  how 
these  "somethings"  accumulate  and 
what  a  mountain  of  work  and  trou- 
ble and  worry  rests  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  procrastinator. 


When  our  friends  are  sick  we  of- 
ten put  off  going  to  see  them  until 
death  takes  them  hence  and  then 
we  vainly  grieve  because  we  did 
not  extend  our  words  of  love  and 
cheer.  Sometimes  when  help  is 
needed  in  an  organization  we  put 
off  selecting  some  one  because  it 
requires  so  much  thought  and  care 
to  choose  the  right  one  thus  we 
cripple  the  work.  Business  needs 
immediate  attention,  we  don't  like 
to  be  bothered  with  it  so  we  put  it 
off  and,  if  we  are  conscientious, 
it  hangs  like  a  heavy  load  about  our 
necks.  We  know  that  we  have  les- 
ons  to  study  but  we  do  shrink  from 
mental  work  so  we  put  off  until  the 
eleventh  hour  and  go  to  meeting 
illy  prepared.  We  promise  to  do 
certain  things  we  put  off  doing  them 
until  we  forget  and  thus  we  become 
truce-breakers.     • 

The  opportunities  of  to-day  come 
not  back  they  must  be  seized  as 
they  wing  their  w^y  past  or  they 
are  gone  forever.  "Do  it  now" 
should  be  the  watch-word  of  those 
who  mean  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times. 


TH«  Sodftk-water  Habit. 

This  is  an  age  of  extravagance. 
Things  that  used  to  be  considered 
luxuries  to  be  enjoyed  on  rare  oc- 
casions are  now  indulged  in  daily. 
The  soda-water  habit  is  an  evil 
that  has  crept  into  even  the  small 
villages  and  towns.  I  have  been 
told  that  many  boys  and  girls 
spend  weekly  a  large  percentage 
of  their  wages  for  soda-water. 
The  craving  for  it  seems  to  be  as 
pronounced  as  is  the  craving  for  liq- 
uors with  many  men. 

Far  worse  than  the  unnecessary 
expense  is  the  injury  which  people 
are  inflicting  upon  themselves  by  so 
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frequently  taking  this  ice  cold  po- 
tion into  their  stomachs.  The  con- 
tinual use  of  soda-water  takes  away 
the  appetite  for  natural,  nutritious 
foods  and  supplants  it  with  a  crav- 
ing for  itself. 


TaKe  a  Vacation 

If  possible  take  a  vacation.  It 
pays!  Get  away  for  a  short  time 
at  least  from  the  daily  cares  of  life, 
away  from  the  marts  of  trade,  a- 
way  from  the  haunts  of  men  if  feas- 
ible, and  commune  with  nature. 
Banish  care  and  worry  while  you 
relax  and  rest 


Message  from  Sister  McCune. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Sister  Elizabeth  C.  McCune  is 
improving.  The  following  extract 
taken  from  a  letter  written  to  Sis- 
ter Tingey  breathes  the  fervent 
spirit  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
our  beloved  co-worker. 

"The  Lord  has  certainly  heard 
the  prayers  of  all  my  friends.  (I 
have  so  many  and  such  true  ones) 
and  blessed  me  exceedingly.    I  am 


gaining  a  little  all  the  time.  Oh, 
how  I  should  like  to  be  with  you 
at  your  conference,  but  we  can't 
have  every  blessing. 

"How  I  do  appreciate  my  relig- 
ion! I  can't  find  words  to  express 
myself  to  my  heavenly  Father  some- 
times for  giving  me  such  a  testi- 
mony of  the  truth  of  this  Gospel 
of  ours.  Oh  girls,  aren't  you  glad 
you  are  Latter-day  Saints  ?  My  love 
and  blessings  for  you  all." 

We  feel  sure  that  thousands  of 
M.  L  A.  girls  who  know  Sister 
McCune  so  well  and  love  her  so 
dearly  will  utter  a  fervent  pray- 
er that  she  may  soon  be  com- 
pletely restored  to  health 
and  strength.  God  bless  her 
and  prolong  her  days  that  she  may 
for  years  and  years  to  come,  g^ 
about  among  us  doing  good. 


Articles  from   tHe  StaKes. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse that  we  have  received  from 
the  Stakes  in  answer  to  our  letter. 
We  ask  those  who  have  written 
to  be  patient  as  their  articles  may 
not  be.  published  for  months. 


PRIZE  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

The  Journal  offers  a  prize  of  $25.00  for  the  best  Christmas  story  of  not 
less  than  two  thousand  nor  more  than  three  thousand  words.  SUght  excess 
or  deficiency  will  not  bar.  Stories  must  be  in  by  Sept.  20th.  They  must  be 
typewritten. 

PRIZE  NEW  YEAR  POEM. 

The  Journal  offers  a  prize  of  $10.00  for  the  best  New  Year's  Poem  of 
not  less  than  fourteen  nor  more  than  fifty  lines,  though  a  sli^rht  excess  or  defi- 
ciency will  nor  bar  it;  merit,  not  len^ifth,  to  be  considered.  Poems  most 
be  in  by  Oct.   20th. 

True  name  of  writer  must  be  in  sealed  envelope  on  outside  of  whldi 
is  written  name  of  story  or  poem  with  name  of  nom  de  plimie. 
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THE  ACTS  or  THE  APOSTLES* 

I^CSSON   111. 

(For  October  20th.) 

WORK  IN  JERUSALEM. 


Read  Acts  4:31-37  and  5. 
Memorize  Acts  5:  29-32. 

SUGGESTIONS    TO    THE    TEACHER! 

Law  of  Consecration.  See  Doc.  and 
Cov.  sec.  41.  Roberts'  Ecc'l  Hist, 
pp  352-6.  Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
pp,  18-28. 

All  Things  Common.  Love  a- 
bounds  in  the  hearts  of  the  Saints : 
they  are  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  declare  the  word  of  the  Lord 
with  boldness  and  power.  Those 
who  have  possessions  sell  them  and 
lay  the  price  at  the  feet  of  the  Apos- 
tles. There  are  no  poor  among  them. 
All  things  are  had  in  common.  The 
ministrations  of  the  Apostles  are 
accompanied  with  divine  power»  and 
many  evidences  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  Savior  are  given. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Ananias 
and  his  wife  Sapphira,  disciples  of 
the  church  sell  their  land  and  agree 
privately  between  themselves  to 
withhold  a  part  of  the  price,  and  to 
give  the  remainder  to  the  church, 
making  it  appear  that  they  give 
all.  Accordingly  Ananias  brings  that 
part  and  lays  it  at  the  Apostle's  feet. 
Peter,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  detects  the  deception,  and 
rebukes  Ananias  for  "lying  unto 
God."  After  hearing  the  words  of 
Peter,  Ananias  is  overcome  and  giv- 
es up  the  ghost.  He  is  buried 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  wife, 
who,  three  hours  later,  comes  to 


Peter  and  makes  the  same  false 
statement  that  her  husband  did.  She 
also  is  stricken  with  death,  and  bur- 
ied beside  her  companion. 

Teaching  and  Miracle.  The 
Apostles  perform  many  signs  and 
wonders  among  the  people.  (Note 
I.  The  sick  are  brought  into  the 
streets  to  be  healed.  (Note  2.  Mul- 
titudes come  to  Jerusalem  bring- 
ing with  them  their  afflicted  ones 
and  all  are  healed  by  the  Apostles, 
through  the  power  of  God. 

Persecutions.  The  High  Priests 
and  Sadducees  become  jindignant 
over  the  success  of  the  Apostles 
and  cast  them  into  prison.  An  an- 
gel of  the  Lord  delivers  them  by 
night,  and  instructs  them  to  preach 
to  the  people  in  the  Temple.  They 
are  arrested  the  second  time,  and 
examined  before  the  priests  who 
accuse  them  of  preaching  the  name 
of  Jeus  and  filling  all  Jeruslem  with 
His  doctrine.  Peter  and  the  Apos- 
tles in  answer  to  the  accusations 
brought  against  them,say  with  bold- 
ness that  "they  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  men,"  and  fearlessly 
declare  that  their  accusers  cruci- 
fied the  Savior,  and  that  He  is  "ex- 
alted by  the  right  hand  of  God  to 
be  a  prince  and  a  savior."  They 
are  angry  with  the  Apostles  and 
take  thought  to  slay  them,  when 
Gamaliel,  a  learned  lawyer,  warns 
the  priests  to  let  them  alone,  ex- 
plaining that  if  it  be  the  work  of 
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men  it  will  fail,  but  if  it  be  the 
work  of  God  they  cannot  overthrow 
it.  After  the  Apostles  are  beaten 
and  commanded  not  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  they  are  released. 
They  endure  cheerfully  their  perse- 
cution and  testifiy  daily  in  the  tem- 
ple concerning  Jesus,  the  Savior. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  exercise  of  Spiritual 
Gifts  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  the 
true  Gospel.  Jesus  said  to  his  Apos- 
tles after  commanding  them  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature, 
"And  these  signs  shall  follow  them 
that  believe ;  in  my  name  they  shall 
cast  out  devils;  they  shall  speak 
with  new  tongues;  they  shall  take 
up  serpents ;  and  if  they  drink  any 
deadly  thing  it  shall  not  hurt  them ; 
they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and 
they  shall  recover."  (Mark  16: 
15-18.)  This  was  an  emphatic 
statement,  'These  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe,"  and  although  it 
is  true  that  ,the  performiance  of 
miracles,  or  what  appears  to  be  such 
is  not  always  proof  of  the  truth,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  true  church  of 
Christ  will  always  be  accompanied 
by  the  "signs"  promised  by  the 
Savior.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  has  been  ab- 
undantly blessed  with  the  "Gifts  of 
the  Spirit"  and  the  Saints  enjoy 
them  today  as  these  gifts  were  en- 
joyed anciently. 

2.  The  account  of  the  wonder- 
ful gift  of  healing  enjoyed  by  the 
Apostles  at  tTie  time  referred  to  in 
our  lesson,  when  the  sick  were 
brought  by  the  multitude  "into  the 
streets  and  laid  on  beds  and  couches, 
that  at  the  least  the  shadow  of  Pet- 
er passing  by  might  overshadow 
some  of  them,"  brings  to  mind  the 
marvelous  display  of  the  power  of 
God   through   the   Prophet   Joseph 


Smith  and  the  Apostles  in  this  dis- 
pensation.   On  July  22nd,  1839,  at 
Commerce,  afterwards  called  Nau- 
voo,  the  Saints  were  lying  sick  in 
great  numbers,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.     The   prophet   himself   was 
very  sick,  but  being  filled  with  a 
great  desire  to  attend  to  the  duties 
of  his  calling,  he  arose  from  his  bed, 
and  commencing  at  his  own  house, 
went  from  house  to  house  and  heal- 
ed all  the  sick  who  lay  in  his  path. 
He  crossed  the  river,  taking  Elder 
Heber  C.   Kimball  with  him,  and 
healed  Elder  Brigham  Young  and 
many  others-    While  waiting  at  the 
ferry,  to  re-cross  the  river  on  his 
way  home,  a   man  who  had  seen 
this    mighty   manifestation   of    the 
power  of  God,  asked  him  to  go  and 
heal  two  of  his  children  who  were 
very  sick.  The  prophet  replied  that  he 
could  not  go,  but  would  send  some 
one    to    heal    them.     Then    calling 
Elder  Wilford  Woodruff,  he   told 
him  to  go  with  the  man  and  heal 
his  children,  and  giving  him  a  silk 
handkerchief,  told  him  to  wipe  the 
faces  of  the  children  with  it  and 
they  should  be  healed.  Elder  Wood- 
ruff did  as  he  was  directed  and  the 
children    were    healed.     President 
Woodruff  had  the  handkerchief  till 
the  day  of  his  death.    Many  remark- 
able cases  of  healing  have  occurred 
and   still   occur   in   the   church   of 
Christ  in  this  day.     A  number  of 
such  are  recorded  in  Roberts'  "New 
Witness  for  God,'   Chapter  XVIII. 

REVIEW. 

1.  What  occurred  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  the  disciples? 

2.  What  effect  did  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  have  on  the  dis- 
ciples? 

3.  What  course  did  the  Saints 
take  in  relation  to  their  property? 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
statement,  'They  had  all  things  in 
common"  ? 
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5.  What  was  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  the  people  at  that  time? 

6.  How  did  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
attempt  to  deceive  the  Apostles? 

7.  By  what  power  did  Peter  de- 
tect   their   deception? 

8.  Give  the  substance  of  Peter's 
rebuke. 

9.  What  was  the  result  of  their 
dishonesty  ? 

10  What  manifestations  of  the 
power  of  the  priesthood  were  had  in 
Jeriisalem? 

11.  What  effect  did  the  preachings 
and  miracles  of  the  Apostles  have  on 
the  priests? 

IZ    What  did  they  do? 

13.  How  were  the  Apostles  de- 
livered   from    prison  ? 

14.  What  instructions  did  the  an- 
ise's give  them? 


15.  What  did  the  priests  do  when 
they  learned  that  the  AposUes  were 
at    liberty? 

16.  What  questions  did  they  put 
to   the   Apostles? 

17.  Repeat  the  Apostles*  reply, 

18.  How  do  you  account  for  this 
bold   declaration? 

19.  What  eflFect  did  the  reply  have 
on  the  priests? 

20.  Who  stood  up  in  defense  of 
the  Apostles? 

21.  Who  was  Gamaliel? 

22.  What  was  the  nature  of  his 
advice? 

23.  Under  what  conditions  were 
the  Apostles  released? 

24.  What  effect  did  persecution 
have  on  the  Apostles? 


(For  October  27th;) 


THE   RISE   OF  PERSECUTION*, 


Read  Acts  6  and  7. 
Memorize  Acts  7;  5S-5d 

Seven  Wise  Men  Chosen, 

The  Apostles,  desirous  of  having 
the  poor  of  the  church  better  cared 
and   in  order  to  devote  their 

ne  more  fully  to  the  ministry, 
feelect  and  set  apart  seven  wise  men, 
called  deacons  (Note  i)  full  of 
faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose 
special  mission  is  to  look  after  the 
poon 

Stephen's  Ministry.     First  a- 
mong  the  chosen  seven  is  Stephen, 
a  learned  and  devout  man,  hy  the 
grace  and  ^wwer  of  the  TI^  ^ 
I)erforms  many  remarkable 
and  preaches  the  Gospel  ¥ 
and  eloqtience.     His   t'lictD 
able    to  answer   his  #i4i( 
powerful  argument-, 
speaking    against    ^U 
Lord,     He  is  arrested  h 
ore  the  council  on  tiie  i 

sphemy* 


Stephen's  Answee.    In  answer 

to  the  accusations  of  blasphemy, 
Stephen  shows  that  Abraham  wor- 
shiped God  acceptably,  and  points 
out  the  fact  that  God  chose  the  pat- 
riarchs before  Moses  was  l>orn,  or 
before  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple 
were  built  He  shows  that  Moses 
himself  testified  of  Christ;  and  that 
all  outward  ceremonies  were  ordain- 
ed according  to  the  heavenly  pat- 
tern, to  last  but  for  a  time.  With 
great  courage  and  power  he  repri- 
mands his  accusers  for  their  rebel- 
lion, and  declares  that  thi'y  are  the  . 
betrayers  and  murderers  of  the 
*  Just'  One/* 

Stephen's  M.^rtvoo-^*.    The  wit- 
esses  against  Stephen  are  *'cut  to 
heart*  by  his  bold  declaration 
nst  them,  and  ihcv  seek  to  des- 
m\,    St  0^  Holy 

is  bit  luriotis 

which  the  t  <  are  op- 

he  set*  I  n  of  man 

die  ri|i  !  God/' 
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His  persecutors  rush  upon  him,  and 
drive  him  out  of  the  city,  where,  in 
the  presence  of  Saul,  they  stone 
him  to  death.  When  his  last  pray- 
er, which  is  an  appeal  in  behalf  of 
his  murderers,  is  finished,  he  falls 
asleep." 

NOTES. 

1.  The  men  chosen  on  this  oc- 
casion are  commonly  called  the  sev- 
.  en  deacons,  though  there  seems  to 
be  no  warrant  for  so  naming  them. 
They  are  not  called  deacons  any- 
where in  the  Acts  nor  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament.  They  appear 
to  have  been  chosen  to  meet  special 
circumstances  existing  at  that  time 
in  the  church  at  Jeruslem,  pertain- 
ing to  the  daily  distribution  of  sup- 
plies to  the  people,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  "had  all  things  com- 
mon" That  they  certainly  held 
priesthood  higher  than  the  office  of 
deacon  as  it  is  known  in  the  church 
of  Christ  today,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  Phillip,  who  was  one  of 
the  seven,  preached  the  Gospel  to 
and  baptized  the  Samaritans,  (Acts 
8:12),  and  also  baptized  the  Ethi- 
opian on  the  way  to  Jeruslem  (Acts 
8:38).  Stephen,  also,  evidently  ex- 
ercised functions  higher  than  those 
of  a  deacon  in  this  dispensation 
(Acts  6:8).  account  given  in  the 
texts  of  choosing  these  men  is  that 
on  account  of  some  murmuring  of 
the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews 
because  of  alleged  discrimination 
against  the  widows  of  the  former, 
the  apostles  not  desiring  to  be  taken 
from  their  specific  duty  of  teach- 
ing the  word  of  God,  to  attend  to 
temporal  aflFairs,  directed  the  peole 
to   choose   "seven   men   of   honest 


report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
wisdom."  Evidently  the  saints 
chose  siich  men  without  regard  to 
their  office  in  the  priesthood,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  was  a  specific  order  of 
priesthood  organized  or  establish- 
ed whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  td 
this  work.  They  were  probably 
simply  a  comtnittee  of  wise  and  pru-  • 
dent  men  chosen  to  relieve  the  a- 
postles  of  the  burden  of  these  tem- 
poral duties. 

REVIEW. 

1  What  complaint  did  the 
Grecians  make  against  the  Hebrews 
in  the  church? 

2.  What  did  the  Apostles  instruct 
the  disciples  to  do? 

3.  What  were  to  be  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  men  selected? 

4.  What  were  to  be  their  duties? 

5.  Name  those  chosen. 

6.  How  were  they  set  apart? 

7.  What  reason  have  you  for  be- 
lieving they  had  been  ordained  to 
some  other  calling  in  the  priesthood 
beside  that  of  a  deacon? 

8.  What  effect  did  this  new  feature 
in  the  organization  have  on  the 
church? 

9.  What  works  did  Stephen  per- 
form? 

10.  How  did  his  enemies  obtain 
evidence  against  him? 

11.  What     was     the     charge     they 
brought   against  him? 

12.  What  answer  did  Stephen 
make? 

13.  What  effect  did  Stephen's  dis- 
course have  upon  them? 

14.  What  glorious  vision  was  giv- 
en to  Stephen? 

15.  What  two  personages  did 
Stephen  see  in  this  vision? 

16.  Repeat  Acts  7:  55,  56,  57. 
17     What  did  his  enemies  do? 

18.  At  whose  feet  did  his  murderers 
lay  their  clothing? 

19.  What  were  Stephen's  last 
words? 
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TEMPERANCE-INSPIRATIONS  TO   PROGRESS. 

By  Elder  Heber  J.  Grant, 
An  Address  delivered  to  the  M.  I.  A.  conference,  Sunday,  June  14,  1908,  at  2  p.m. 


Some  weeks  ago  from  this  stand 
I   read  a  number  of  items  that  I 
thought  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
members  of  one  of  the  foiir  Salt 
Lake  City  Stakes;  and  when  I  was 
requested,  by  the  program  commit- 
tee, to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  time 
today, — in  trying  to  think  of  some- 
thing that  would  be  of  interest  to 
young  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
Church,  I  concluded  that  to  read  the 
same  things  which  I  read  here  upon 
that  occasion  would  be  of  as  much 
\'alue  to  my  hearers  as  anything  I 
could  possibly  say.  Although  I  real- 
ise from  my  experience  in  public 
>^i:)eaking,  that  an  audience  is  never 
^i.>*s  interested  in  something  that  is 
*"^ad  as   in   something  spoken   ex- 
temporaneously, yet,  believing  that 
^^le  words   I   am    about    to    read 
"^N"  ill  be  of  greater  value  to  you  than 
^-iiything  I  may  say,  I  shall  read, 
'"•  taking    such    comments    as    shall 
^fDme  to  my  mind,  with  the  hope 
"^hat  the  comments  as  well  as  the 
^^ading  will  be  beneficial : 

From  the  preface  to  Leaves  from 
the  Diary  of  an  Old  Lawyer: 

*'I  believe  that  it  will  require  the 
force  of  the  whole  people,  men  and 
women  applied  at  the  ballot  box,  to  ef- 
fectually blot  out  of  existence  the 
great  curse  to  the  country.  The  laws 
that  License  and  Permit  the  Sale  of 
Alcohol  as  a  Beverage.*  I  deny  the 
right  of  the  government  to  sell  to  one 
citizen  the  privilege  to  tempt  another 


to  commit  crime.  I  doubt  the  policy  of 
those  laws  that  seek  to  raise  a  reve- 
nue by  the  sale  of  that  which  debases 
the  people,  it  is  the  prolific  source  of 
crime  and  pauperism,  and  costs  the 
country  annually  a  thousand  times 
more  than  the  revenue  received  there- 
from. I  deny  the  justice  of  those  laws 
that  on  one  page  of  the  statute  books 
legalize  that  which  promotes  crimes 
and  makes  criminals,  and  on  the  next, 
provide  severe  penalties  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  those  they  have  tempted  to 
transgress.  This  little  volume  is  pre- 
sented to  the  public  to  promulgate 
those  views.  They  may  be  thought 
radical,  and  perhaps  ^re  so;  but  they 
are  the  result  of  long  years  of  experi- 
ence in  our  criminal  courts,  and  arc 
but  a  feeble  expression  of  my  abhor- 
rence of  the  vice  of  intemperance,  and 
the  laws  that  encourage  and  promote 
it. 

"  'Tell  me  if  1  hate  the  bowl — 
Hate  is  a  feeble  word; 

I  loathe — abhor — my  very  soul 
With  strong  disgust  is  stirred 

Whene'er  I  see,  or  hear,  or  tell 
Of  the  dark  beverage  of  hell.' " 

I  read  further  from  the  same 
book — and,  by  the  way,  this  "little" 
book  that  he  refers  to  is  about  as 
large,  if  not  a  little  larger  than  the 
one  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  (exhib- 
iting the  large  edition  of  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants, ) 

"My  experience  at  the  bar  has  sat- 
isfied me  that  intemperance  is  the  di- 
rect cause  of  nearly  all  the  crime  that 
is  committed  in  our  country.  I  have 
been  at  the  bar  over  thirty  years,  have 
been  engaged  in  over  four  thousand 
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criminal  cases,  and  on  mature  retlec- 
tiati  I  am  satisfied  that  over  three 
thousand  of  those  cases  have  origi- 
nated from  , drunkenness  alone,  and  I 
belirve  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
remainder  conld  be  traced  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  this  great 
source  of  crime.  In  sixty-three  cases 
of  homicide  forty-nine  have  been 
caused  by  the  maddening  inflnencc  of 
strong  drink/* 

Think  of  it,  my  brethren  and  sis- 
ters* forty-nine  mitrders  out  of  six- 
ty-three cases,  were  caused  by 
strong'  drink  l 

"I  have  seen  npon  the  counsel  ta- 
ble of  our  court  room  the  skiiO  of 
an  aged  father  who  was  killed  by  a 
drunken  son.  My  brother  and  my- 
self sat  by  his  side  as  his  counseU 
and  I  never  shall  forget  the  look 
of  that  son  when  the  ghastly  evidence 
of  his  guilt  was  laid  on  the  stand 
before  him.  That  silent  yet  elot^uent 
witness!  It  was  but  an  arch  of  bone, 
and  was  handled  carelessly  by  the 
jnry  in  their  investigation,  yet  it  had 
once  been  covered  by  a  father's  gray 
hairs,  beneath  it  had  throbbed  a  brain 
fnll  of  pride  and  affection  for  the  son 
who  was  now  on  his  trial  for  murder, 
and  ^s  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
the  fearful  expression  on  the  face  of 
the  accused  plainly  told  the  terrible 
feeling  of  remorse  that  filled  his  soul. 
It  was  a  wicked  and  most  unnatural 
crime,  and  begot  feelings  of  loathing 
antl  horror  in  the  breasts  of  all  who 
witnessed  the  trial.  Yet  it  was  not 
in  reality  the  sou  who  had  committed 
the  crime,  but  the  demon  that  lurks 
in  every  cnp  of  stronir  drink.  And 
that  cnp  had  been  filled  and  placed  to 
the  lips  of  that  sou  by  the  hand  of  a 
most  respectable  member  of  society — 
a  man  who  had  a  license  from  that 
very  court  to  sell  that  which  mad* 
dened  the  brain  and  prompted  the 
hand  to  murder. 

"I  saw  npon  the  tabic  the  sknll  of 
yonng  B  who  was  killed  by  his 

most  intimate  friend  in  a  drunken 
brawl  at  Hartstown,  and  the  respecta- 
ble proprietor  at  whose  hotel  the 
murder  was  perpetrated,  and  who  sold 
the  maddhiiug  spii-it  that  prompted 
the  deed,  was  witness  to  the  trial.  He 
said  he  had  a  license  from  that  re- 
spect^hle   court    to   sell    liquor;     yes, 


from  the  very  court  ihen  sitting  in 
jud^iTrent  on  that  act,  which  was  but 
the  natural  sequence  of  the  license  it 
had  sold  and  granted. 

*'I  have  seen  upon  the  table  the 
skull  of  a  little  child,  with  the  evi- 
dence upon  it  of  a  murderous  blow, 
inflicted  by  the  hand  of  a  drunken 
mother.  Yet  it  was  not  the  mother 
who  had  committed  the  most  unna- 
atural  crime.  AH  our  knowledge  of 
the  promptings  of  the  human  heart 
deny  the  charge.  Who  that  remem- 
bers his  own  mother  and  her  mater- 
nal love  could  believe  it?  No!  a  de- 
moniacal spirit  had  violated  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  mother's  heart  and  cast 
out  the  tender,  loving  tenant  that 
once  resided  there,  and  that  was  the 
spirit  of  strong  drink,  sold  to  the 
woman  by  a  man  w^ho  held  a  license 
to  sell  under  the  seal  and  sanction  of 
that  very  court. 

"T  have  seen  upon  that  table  the 
hlood-stamed  skull  of  a  wife,  cleft 
from  top  to  base  by  an  axe  in  the  hand 
of  a  brutal,  drunken  husband,  who 
came  home  from  a  neighboring  li- 
censed beer-shop,  reeling,  drunken, 
and  maddened  by  drink  there  so!d  by 
a  most  respectable  dealer,  by  a  man 
who  had  a  legal  right  to  sell  that 
poison  whose  effects  are  more  terri- 
ble than  the  plagues  confined  within 
the  fabled  box  of  Pandora^  and  under 
whose  baneful  influence 
*'  'The    hand    that    should    shield    the 

wife  from  ill. 
In  drunken  wrath  is  raised  to  kill/ 

*'l  once  defended  a  man  for  killing 
his  own  brother,  by  whom,  in  a  fit  of 
drunken  frenzy,  he  had  been  attacked 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  thereby 
compelling  him  in  his  own  defense* 
to  strike  a  blow  that  had  taken  his 
brother's  life.  He  was  tried  for  mur* 
der,  and  in  his  defense  T  called  the 
'landlord'  to  prove  that  the  murder- 
ed brother  was  mad  from  the  effects 
of  '|he  liquor  he  had  received  at  the 
witness'  bar.  He  so  testified,  yet 
seemed  conscious  of  no  wrong.  Why 
should  he?  He  had  a  license  from  the 
court,  and  why  should  that  brother's 
blood  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance 
against  him?  Oh  nol  he  was  a  re- 
spectable citizen,  possessing  a  good 
moral  character,  for  the  law  grants 
licenses  to  none  other.  He  had  a  le- 
gal right  to  present  the  maddening 
cup  to  his  fellow's  lips^  and  no  one 
should  complain  of  him.     He  had  act- 
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ed  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and 
did  not  one  of  England's  greatest  and 
best  of  men  say  that  'the  law  was 
that  science  whose  voice  was  the  har- 
mony of  the  world,  and  whose  seat 
was  the  bosom  of  God?' " 

In  my  hurry  in  going  for  these 
notes,  I  failed  to  find  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  saloon  keeper  in  Ari- 
zona,* that  I  desired  to  read.  If 
one  reads  the  saloons  keeper's  ad- 
vertisement^ certainly  he  should  not 
be  accused  of  misrepresenting  his 
vocation.  This  man  announced  that 
he  makes  paupers,  that  he  makes 
thieves,  that  he  fills  the  penitentiary, 
that  he  breaks  the  hearts  of  wives, 
makes   children   orphans,    and    all 


■  ♦an    honest    saloon    keeper. 

**Tombstone,  Arizona,  claims  credit 
for  the  frankest  saloon  keeper  in  the 
United  States.  He  keeps  the  Temple 
Bar  saloon,  and  advertises  his  busi- 
ness with  most  enterprising  frank- 
ness: 'Allow  me  to  inform  you  that 
3'ou  are  fools,'  he.says,  yet  his  place  is 
usually  filled.  He  maintains  that  he 
is  an  honest  saloonkeeper,  and  that  it 
A\ill  not  hurt  his  business  to  tell  the 
truth  about  it.  He  has  had  printed 
sn  advertising  card  which  would  make 
an  excellent  manuscript  for  a  tem- 
perance lecture.  Copies  are  being 
cirfculated  through  the  western  states 
and  are  attracting  Attention.  The 
card  reads  as  follows: 

"Friends  and  Neighbors:  I  am 
grateful  for  past  favors,  and  having 
supplied  my  store  with  a  fine  lot  of 
choice  wines  and  liquors,  allow  me  to 
inform  you  that  I  shall  continue  to 
make  drunkards,  paupers,  and  beggars 
for,  the  sober,  industrious,  respecta- 
ble part  of  the  community  to  support. 

"My  liquors  will  excite  riot,  rob- 
bery, and  bloodshed.  They  will  di- 
minish your  comforts,  increase  your 
expenses,  and  shorten  your  life.  I 
«^hall  confidently  recommend  them  as 
*ure  to  multiply  fatal  accidents  and 
incurable  diseases. 

**Th€y  will  deprive  some  of  fife, 
others  of  reason,  many  of  characters, 
^nd  all  of  peace.  They  will  make 
fathers  fiends,  wives  widows,  children 
orphans,  and  all     poor.       I    will    train 


poor.  Yet  his  business  flourishes, 
and  he  proposes  to  go  on  destroy- 
ing the  community,  because  the  peo- 
ple want  liquor,  and  he  has  a  license 
to  sell  it. 

One  of  the  books  recommended 
to  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations  throughout 
the  Church,  which  we  desired  them, 
particularly,  to  read  this  year,  was 
the  book  entitled  The  Stren^^th  of 
Being  Clean,  by  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan. Mr.  Jordan  is  the  President 
of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Un- 
iversity. This  book  is  considered, 
by  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  others  I 
have  heard  speak  about  it,  as  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  that  has 


your  sons  in  infidelity,  dissipation,  ig- 
norance, lewdness,  and  every  other 
vice.  I  will  corrupt  the  ministers  of 
religion,  obstruct  the  gospel,  defile  the 
Church,  a^^id  cause  as  much  temporal 
and  eternal  death  as  I  can. 

**I  will  thus  accommodate  the  pub- 
lic. It  may  be  at  the  loss  of  my  never- 
dying  soul,  but  I  have  a  family  to 
support — the  business  pays,  the  pub- 
lic encourages  it.  I  have  paid  my  li- 
cense, and  the  traffic  is  lawful;  and  if 
I  don't  sell  it  somebody  else  will.  I 
know  the  Bible  says:  Thou  shalt  not 
kill.'  No  drunkard  shall  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  I  do  not  ex- 
pect the  drunkard-maker  to  fare  any 
better,  but  I  want  an  easy  living,  and 
I  have  resolved  to  gather  the  wages 
of  iniquity  and  fatten  on  the  ruin  of 
my  species. 

*'I  shall,  therefore,  carry  on  my  bus- 
iness with  every  energy,  and  do  my 
best  to  diminish  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
State.  As  my  business  flourishes  in 
proportion  to  your  sensuality  and  ig- 
norance, I  will  do  my  best  to  prevent 
moral  purity  and  intellectual  growth. 

"Should  you  doubt  my  ability,  I  re- 
fer you  to  the  pawnshops,  the  poor- 
house,  the  police  court,  the  hospital, 
the  penitentiary,  and  the  gallows, 
where  you  will  find  many  of  my  best 
customers  have  gone.  A  sight  of 
them  will  convince  you  that  I  do  what 
1  say.  Allow  me  to  inform  you  that 
you  are  fools,  and  that  I  am  an  hon- 
est saloon  keeper." 
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yet  been  written  by  a  non-"Mor- 
mon"  in  favor  of  and  confirming 
the  revelation  given  through  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  known  to 
us  as  the  word  of  wisdom.  Mr. 
Jordan  says : 

"The  resistance  to  temptation  must 
come  from  within." 

There  is  no  question  about  this. 
Another  man,  William  George  Jor- 
dan, whose  books  I  admire  very 
much,  says  that  we  are  the  archi- 
tects and  the  builders  of  our  own 
lives;  and  there  is  no  question  but 
what  we,  the  youth  of  Israel,  if  we 
shall  accomplish  anything  for  the 
reformation  of  the  world,  must  ac- 
complish a  reformation  first  within 
ourselves,  and  then  set  examples 
worthy  of  imitation.  In  our  officers' 
meeting  yesterday^  a  quotation  was 
also  made  from  William  George 
Jordan's  writings,  that  I  desire  to 
refer  to  here,  namely,  "that  man 
has  two  creators :  his  Gvxl  and  him- 
self." Let  us,  so  far  as  we  are  cap- 
able, by  and  with  the  help  of  God, 
in  humility,  as  the  second  creators 
of  ourselves  do  something,  as  young 
men  and  young  women,  for  the 
spread  of  truth,  and,  above  all,  fol- 
idvice  of  Sister  Tingey  by 
remembering  that  our  lives  are  the 
finest  possible  kind  of  preachers — 
far  better  than  precept. 

David  Starr  Jordan  further  says : 

"So  far  as  the  drink  of  drunkards  is 
concerned,  prohibition  does  not  pro- 
hibit. But  to  clean  up  a  town,  to  free 
it  from  corrosion,  saves  men,  and 
boys  and  girls,  too.  from  vice,  and 
who  shall  say  that  moral  sanitation  is 
not  as  much  the  duty  of  the  commu- 
nity as  physical  sanitation.  The  city 
of  the  future  will  not  permit  the  ex- 
istence of  slums  and  dives  and  tip- 
pling-houses.  It  will  prohibit  their 
existence  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
now  prohibits  pig-pens  and  dung- 
heaps  and  cesspools.  For  where  all 
these  things  are,  slums  and  cesspolls. 


saloons  and  pig-pens,  there  the  people 
grow  weak  and  die." 

I  hope  and  pray  with  all  my  heart 
that  the  young  Latter-day  Saints, 
particularly  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  Mutual  Improvement  cause, 
will  make  up  their  minds  that  they 
shall  go  from  this  conference,  hav- 
ing partaken  of  the  spirit  of  testi- 
mony that  we  had  in  our  morning 
meeting  having  listened  to  the  testi- 
monies that  were  given  in  our  o0i- 
cers'  meetings,  as  well  as  the  testi- 
monies that  have  been  given  here, 
and  remembering  that  seventy-five 
years  ago,  God  our  Heavenly  Fath- 
er, through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  proclaimed  against  the  use 
of  strong  drink,  saying  that  it  was 
not  good  for  man.  This  revelation 
was  originally  given  not  by  way  of 
commandment  but  only  by  way  of 
admonition,  as  counsel  and  advice, 
but  the  Prophet  Brigham  Young 
afterwards  said : ,  "The  time  has 
now  come  when  this  revelation, 
known  as  the  Word  of  Wisdom, 
comes  to  the  Latter-day  Saints,  as 
the  Word  of  God  and  a  command- 
ment for  them  to  obey."  When  I 
listened  to  our  sister,  who  bore  her 
testimony  here  today,  telling  how 
God  gave  to  her,  by  the  revelation 
of  his  spirit,  the  witness  that  this 
gospel,  called  "Mormonism"  by  the 
world  is  in  very  deed  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ, — I  rejojced  also  to 
hear  her  bear  her  testimony,  that 
by  that  same  spirit,  and  that  same 
witness,  she  recieved  a  knowledge 
from  God  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
obey  what  is  known  to  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  as  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

This  Word  of  Wisdom  was  given 
to  us  for  our  temooral  salvation, 
and  I  want  to  say  to  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  that  had  we  obeyed  this 
law  from  the  day  we  arrived  in 
these  valleys,  if  all  the  money  ex- 
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pcnded  for  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
liquor  had  been  saved^  this  com- 
munity, this  State  of  Utah,  would 
be  today  the  wealthiest  state  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  from  which 
our  fathers  were  driven,  when  leav- 
ing Nauvoo.  A  hundred  times  more 
damage  is  done  to  farms  from  in- 
sects than  from  the  ravages  of  wild 
animals,  and  it  is  the  small  dribblets 
that  go  for  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
liquor, — that  amount  to  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars.  We  find  that 
there  is  today  being  consumed  an- 
nually in  the  neighborhood  of  $20 
per  capita,  for  every  man,  woman, 
child,  and  babe  in  the  entire  United 
Kingdom —  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually  are 
being  expended  in  destroying  our 
physical  frames,  the  God-given  tab- 
ernacles that  we  have  received  from 
our  Heavenly  Father.  Now  I  plead 
with  each  and  every  worker  in  the 
Mutual  Impro\ement  Associations 
to  remember  that  the  will  of  God 
to  us  is  to  observe  the  Word  of 
Wisdom,  and  may  he  help  us^to 
do  it. 


I  read  a  book,  while  I  was  in  Eng- 
land, that  did  me  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  put  a*  good  many  ideas 
into  my  head.  It  is  entitled  The 
Young  Man  and  the  World.  It  was 
written  by  Senator  Albert  J.  Bever- 
idge,  and  inasmuch  as  he  is  cap- 
able of  saying  many  things  that  I 
think  are  inspiring  to  the  youth 
of  Zion,  or  any  other  young  people 
who  may  read  this  book,  and  as  it 
told  in  better  form  than  I  can  say 
it,  and  apologizing  again  for  read- 
ing so  much,  I  desire  to  read  some 
of  his  counsel  to  young  men : 

"You  must  be  intellectually  honest. 
Do  not  pretend  to  be  what  you  are 
not — no  affectations,  no  simulations. 
no   falsehoods,   either    of     speech   or 


thought,  of  conduct  or  attitude.     Let 
truth  abide  in  the  very  heart  of  you." 

This  reminds  me,  also,  of  the 
writings  of  William  George  Jordan, 
who  says  in  the  very  first  sentence 
in  his  book  entitled  Great  Truths, 
one  of  our  series  of  reading  this 
year,  that  "truth  is  the  rock  founda- 
tion of  every  great  character."  Now, 
if  we  want  to  become  great  in  the 
sight  of  God,  let  us  remember  that 
the  rock  foundation  of  our  charac- 
ter must  be  truth.  j 

"At  the  very  beginning,  Natuire 
'writes  upon  the  tablet  of  your  inner 
consciousness  an  inventory  of  yotir 
strengths  and  of  your  weaknesses,  and 
lists  there  those  tasks  which  you  are 
best  fitted  to  perform — those  tasks 
which  Nature  meant  you  to  perform. 
For  Nature  put  you  here  to  do  some- 
thing; you  were  not  born  to  be  an 
ornament. 

•'First,  then,  learn  your  limitations. 
Take  time  enough  to  think  out  just 
what  you  cannot  do.  This  process  .of 
elimination  will  soon  reduce  life's  pos- 
sibilities for  you  to  a  few  things.  Of 
these  select  the  one  which  is  nearest 
you,  and  having  selected  it,  put  all 
other  loves  from  you."  ^ 

Oh,  how  I  wish  that  I  had  the 
power  to  impress  upon  all  the  youth 
of  Israel  that  the  one  thing  that 
should  be  nearest  to  all  of  us  is  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Qirist,  the  plan  of 
life  and  salvation,  the  redemption 
of  the  souls  of  men.  Let  us  "put  all 
other  loves  from  us."  Let  us  first 
seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  then  shall  all  other 
things  be  added  to  us. 

While  this  senator  has  written 
these  words  for  the  people  of  the 
world,  they  have  a  greater  mean- 
ing to  you  and  to  me,  and  to  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  who  know  that  God  lives, 
who  know  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
who  know  that  this  gospel  that  we 
have  espoused  is  in  very  deed  the 
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gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  should 
be  our  first  love — we  should  think 
of  it  when  we  arise  in  the  morning. 
we  should  think  of  it  at  noon-day 
and  at  night;  and  we  should  not 
allow  the  things  of  the  world  to 
crowd  it  out  of  our  love  and  affec- 
tion. 

"Work — that  is  the  magic  word.  In 
these  four  letters  all  possibilities  are 
wrapped  up. 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  tcJ  how  fast 
you  are  getting  on  but  go  ahead  and  get 
on.  Keep  working.  And  work  with  all 
your  might.  How  wise  the  Bible  is: 
'Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might.*  And  keep  on  doing  it 
— persist — persist — persist.  Again  the 
Bible:  *Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his 
business,  he  shall  stand  before  kings.' 
Do  not  fear  hard  knocks.  They  are  no 
sign  that  you  will  not  finally  win  the  bat- 
tle. Indeed,  ability  to  endure  in  silence 
is  one  of  the  best  evidences  that  you  will 
finally  prevail. 

"He  who  worries,  not  only  poisons  the 
very  fountains  of  his  own  strength  but 
arouses  in  the  world's  attitude  toward 
him  a  sort  of  sneering  pity.  So  the  very 
first  thing  that  I  have  to  suggest  to  you  is 
that  you  should  be  a  man  in  all  your 
doings  and  throughout  your  whole  ca- 
reer. 

"If  you  have  done  your  best  you  have 
done  better  than  the  man  who  has  done 
more  than  you,  but  who  has  not  done  his 
best. 

"Be  a  man — that  is  the  first  and  last 
rule  of  the  greatest  success  in  life.  For 
the  greatest  success  in  life  does  not  mean 
dollars  heaped  in  bank  vaults  nor  vol- 
umes written,  nor  railroads  built,  nor 
laws  devised,  nor  armies  led.  No,  the 
greatest  success  is  none  of  these.  The  su- 
preme success  is  character." 

While  the  reputation  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  is  not  good,  because  of  the 
maligning  of  our  enemies,  yet  I  do 
thank  God  that  the  character  of 
every  Latter-day  Saint,  every  man, 
and  every  woman,  and  every  child, 
who  lives  ud  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  absolute- 
ly above  renroach.  How  I  do  thank 
the  Lord  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 


Christ  fills  every  want,  every  re- 
quirement, every  desire  of  an  hon- 
est heart.  I  rejoice,  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul,  that  there  is  no 
longing,  no  seeking  in  vain — none 
of  that  which  the  good  sister  re- 
ferred to  this  morning  who  had 
been  seeking,  year  after  year,  for 
the  gospel,  but  she  could  not  find  it 
until  she  heard  the  voice  of  the 
humble  **Mormon"  elder. 
From  the  same  book : 

"  *I  have  just  come  from  church.'  said 
a  friend  one  day,  *and  I  am  tired  and 
disappointed.  I  went  to  hear  a  sermon 
and  I  listened  to  a  lecture. 

"  'I  went  to  worship,  and  I  was  merely 
entertained. 

"The  preacher  was  a  brilliant  man, 
and  his  address  was  an  intellectual  treat ; 
but  I  did  not  go  to  church  to  hear  a  pro- 
fessional lecture.  When  I  want  merely 
to  be  entertained,  I  will  go  to  the  theater. 

"  'But  I  do  not  like  to  hear  a  preacher 
principally  try  to  be  either  orator  or  art- 
ist. I  am  pleased  if  he  is  both;  but  be- 
fore everything  else,  I  want  him  to  bear 
me  the  Master's  message.  I  want  the 
minister  to  preach  Christ  and  Him  cru- 
cified.' 

"The  man  who  said  this  was  a  journal- 
ist of  ripe  years,  highly  educated,  widely 
experienced,  acquainted  with  men  and 
life.  He  was  world-weary  with  that 
weariness  which  comes  of  the  journalist's 
incessant  contact  with  every  phase  of  hu- 
man activitv,  good  and  bad,  great  and 
small.     ***** 

".^ny  man  who  assumes  to  teach  the 
Christian  faith,  who  in  his  own  secret 
heart  questions  that  faith  himself,  com- 
mits a  sacrilege  every  time  he  enters  the 
pulpit. 

"He  is  like  the  chemist's  grain  of 
wheat,  perfect  in  all  its  constituent  ele- 
ments except  the  mysterious  spark  of  life 
without  which  the  wheat  grain  will  not 
grow. 

"If.  then,  you  do  not  believe  what  you 
say.  and  believe  it  with  all  your  .soul,  be- 
lieve it  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  do  not  try 
to  get  other  men  to  believe  it.  You  will 
not  be  honest  if  you  do.  The  world  ex- 
pects you  to  be  sure  of  yourself.  How 
do  you  expect  to  mak^  other  people  sure 
of  themselves  if  you  are  not  sure  of 
voursclf?" 
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Thank  God  that  evt^ry  Latter- 
fhy  Saint  who  assumes  to  teach  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  in  his  heart  regard- 
ing its  divinity* 

***l  would  rallicr  b^  sure  that  when  ;i 
man  dies  he  will  live  ugaiii  with  his  con- 
scious irleiility,  thar^  to  have  all  the 
wealth  of  tbf  United  States,  or  to  occu- 
py any  position  of  honor  or  power  the 
world  could  possibly  give/  said  a  man 
who!^c  natiie  i^  kmMvn  to  the  railroad 
world  a  Si  one  of  the  ablest  transportation 
men  in  the  United  States. 

*'  'Dn  yvHi  know  when  I  am  by  myself 
f  think  alwut  a  lot  of  strange  thmgs.  Is 
the  soul  immortal  and  what  h  the  soul 
;uiyhow?*  lit  b  a  politidan  who  is  talk- 
ing now.  and  a  ward  politician  at  that,  a 
man  whom  few  would  suspect  of  think- 
ing upon  these  subjects  at  all] 

"So  you  see,  young  man, —  |  Remember 
this  address  is  to  the  young  man  that  ex- 
pects to  he  measured  for  the  preacher's 
frock,  as  it  is  termed  1,  So  you  see, 
young  man,  you  who  are  being  measured 
for  the  cloth,  that  all  manner  and  condi- 
tions of  men  are  thinking  about  the 
great  problems  of  which  you  are  the  ex- 
pounder, and  longing  for  the  answer  to 
these  problems  which  it  is  your  business 
to  give  them.  That  is  the  condition  of 
the  mind  of  the  millions/' 

Now„  thk  author  goes  on,  after 
giving  the  conditions  of  the  minds 
of  the  millions,  and  tells  the  youn^ 
men  who  are  heing^  measured  for 
the  cloth,  those  who  expect  to  fill 
the  pidpit, — he  tells  them  what  his 
experience  was  with  those  who  do 
fdl  the  pulpit: 

"Very  welH  What  is  the  condition  of 
the  mind  of  the  young  m  in  titter?  A  few 
years  i?o  a  certain  man.  w*ith  good  op- 
portunities  for  the  investigation  and  a 
probabihty  of  sincere  answers,  asked  ev- 
ery young  preacher  whom  he  met  during 
;t  stimmer  vacation  these  questions: 

"First,  Yes  or  no,  do  you  believe  in 
f  tod,  the  Father :  God  a  preson,  God  a 
lie  finite  and  tangible  intelhgence^ — not  n 
rongeries  of  laws  fcating  like  a  fog 
through  the  universe;  but  Gotl,  a  person, 
in  whose  image  you  were  made?  Don*t 
argue;  dort't  explain ;  but  is  your  mind  in 
n  conditimi  wdiere  vou  can  answer  yes 
cr  nor 


"Xoi  a  man  answered  'Yes/  Each 
man  wanted  to  expbin  that  the  Deity 
might  be  a  definite  inttrlligence  or  might 
not,  that  the  latest  thought"  was  much 
confused  upon  the  matter,  and  sii  forth 
and  so  on/' 

Thank  (jod  that  every  bov,  and 
every  girl,  and  every  'child,  and 
every  Latter-day  Saint,  without  a 
nioment*s  hesitatiou,  can  answer 
"Yes"  to  this  question.  Thank  God 
that  the  Manuals  the  youn^'  people 
have  studied  give  an  account  of  our 
Father  as  a  personal  being. 

'* Second,  Yes  or  no,  do  you  believe  the 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  the  living  God» 
sent  by  Him  to  save  the  world?  t  am 
not  asking  whether  you  believe  that  he 
was  inspired  in  the  sense  that  the  great 
moral  teachers  are  inspired — nobody  has 
any  difficulty  about  that.  But  do  you  he- 
He  ve  that  Christ  was  God's  very  Son> 
with  a  divinely  a^^pointed  and  definite 
mission,  dying  on  the  cross  and  raised 
from  the  clead — yes  or  no? 

'* Again  not  a  single  answer  with  an 
unequivocal,  earnest  Yes.  But  again 
explanations  were  offered,  and  m  at  least 
half  the  instances  the  sum  of  most  of 
the  answers  was  that  Christ  was  the 
most  perfect  man  that  the  world  had 
seen,  and  humanity's  greatest  moral 
teacher" 

Again  I  say,  th^nk  God  that  al! 
Latter-day  Saints,  young  and  old, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
would  answer  that  question ;  "Yes, 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God;  Christ 
is  in  very  d^^d  the  Savior  of  the 
world  ;  Christ  did  appear  to  the  boy 
Joseph  Smith  and  did  deliver  to  him 
the  keys  of  the  Gospel  of  life  and 
sal  vat  ion  J 

"Third,  Do  you  believe  that  \vhen  you 
die  you  will  live  again  as  a  conscious  in- 
iclligcnce,  knowing  who  you  arc  and 
who  other  people  are? 

*' Again  not  one  answer  was  uncondi- 
tionally affirmative.  Of  course,  they 
were  not  sure  a^  a  matter  of  knowledge. 
Of  course*  that  eon  Id  not  l>e  known  |r»s- 
itively.  On  the  whole,  they  were  inclined 
to  think  so,  but  there  were  very  stubborn 
objections,  and  so  forth  and  s<i  on. 

"The    men    to   wliotn   these    queitions 
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were  put  wer^  particularly  high-grade 
ministers.  On«  of  them  had  already 
won  a  distinguished  reputation  in  New 
York  and  New  England  states  for  his  el- 
oquence and  piety.  Every  one  of  them 
had  had  unusual  successes  with  fashion- 
able congregations. 

"But  every  one  of  them  had  noted  an 
absence  of  real  influence  upon  the  hearts 
of  their  hearers,  and  all  thought  that  this 
same  condition  is  spreading  throughout 
the  modern  pulpit. 

"Yet  not  one  of  them  suspected  that 
the  profound  cause  of  what  they  called 
'the  decay  of  faith'  was,  not  in  the 
world  of  men  and  women,  but  in  them- 
selves. How  could  such  priests  of  ice 
warm  the  souls  of  men  ?  How  could  such 
apostles  of  interrogation  convert  a 
world?" 

I  agree  with  this  question.  How 
could  men  who  do  not  believe  in 
God  as  our  Father,  as  a  personal 
being,  as  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ 
— how  could  men  who  do  not  be* 


lieve  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ,  how  could  men  who  do  not 
believe  that  when  this  life  is  over 
we  shall  be  resurrected  and  have 
a  conscious  intelligence,  and  know 
and  be  known,  how  could  they  warm 
the  hearts  of  the  people?  How 
could  they  teach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  teaches  faith  in  God,, 
faith  in  his  Son,  faith  in  a  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  and  faith  in 
life  eternal?  It  can't  be  done;  but, 
thank  God,  the  Latter-day  Saints 
can  give  to  the  world  the  plan  of 
life  and  salvation  and  may  we,  as 
the  youth  of  Israel,  rise  up  and  la- 
bor with  all  the  zeal,  with  all  the  en- 
ergy, with  all  the  determination 
that  we  have,  for  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  my  prayer 
and  my  desire,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.    Amen. 
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IV. 

THE    GALLOWS    FIFTY    CUBITS    HIGH. 

At  midnight  the  council  of  the 
Sanhedrin  was  again  in  session ; 
but  how  changed  was  the  appear- 
ance of  this  solemn  assembly! 
Dressed  in  the  vilest  of  raiment, 
and  their  white  heads  and  beards 
besprinkled  with  ashes,  these  vener- 
able men  were  bowed  to  the  earth 
in  the  abjectness  of  their  humilia- 
tion. •  Moans  and  lamentations, 
mingled  with  prayers  for  deliver- 
ance, filled  the  room. 

As  if  in  direct  answer  to  their 
petitions,  the  curtain,  serving  for 
a  door,  was  drawn  aside,  and  a 
light  step  was  heard  beside  them. 

"Arise.  Be  of  good  cheer,*'  said 
a  voice  full  of  hope  and  reassur- 
ance. 

As   they  looked   up  and  beheld 


Hegai's  smiling  countenance,  fear 
gave  place  to  joy. 

"What  are  thy  tidings,  O  mes- 
senger of  the  Lord?*'  asked  Father 
Benoni.  "We  famish  of  soul-thirst- 
iness.     O  give  us  to  drink!'* 

"Be  it  known  unto  you,  then,  O 
fathers  in  Israel,  the  king  hath  this 
day  chosen  Hadassah  to  be  queen." 

The  effect  of  this  announcement 
was  electrical ;  new  life  seemed  to 
come  like  a  rushing  wind  to, fill  the 
room,  and  every  eye  sparkled  with 
animation. 

"The  Lord  be  praised,"  said 
Mordecai,  "for  this  earnest  of  de- 
liverance. Let  it  put  hope  and 
courage  into  our  hearts,  and  let  the 
tidings  thereof  go  secretly  to  all 
our  people;  but  let  it  not  change 
the  outward  signs  of  our  affliction^ 
lest  we  give  advantage  to  our  en- 
emies." 
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Day  after  day,  therefore,  and 
week  after  week,  Mordecai  contin- 
ued to  keep  his  place  at  the  kingr's 
gate,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  mourn- 
ing. 

The  queen  often  passed  by,  and 
it  wrung  her  gentle  heart  to  see 
him  thus  attired,  but  she  could 
not  mitigate  his  condition  by  a  sin- 
gle token  of  sympathy  or  recogni- 
tion. Secretly,  however,  she  sent 
him  costly  raiment,  imploring  him 
to  take  comfort  and  hope  for  the 
best. 

"Not  while  my  people  are  under 
the  ban  of  death,"  was  his  oft-re- 
tumed  answer  to  her  entreaties. 

Mordecai  had  pointed  out  to  her 
their  only  hope  of  deliverance ;  and 
being  of  an  impetuous  nature  him- 
self, could  not  understand  why  she 
should  delay,  but  attributed  to  girl- 
ish fear,  what  was  really  the  coun- 
sel of  a  wiser  and  cooler  head — 
that  of  Hegai.  The  time  for  her 
to  act  had  evidently  not  yet  arrived. 
Finally  Mordecai  sent  his  niece 
a  copy  of  the  awful  decree,  and 
charged  her  to  "go  in  unto  the  king 
and  make  supplication  in  behalf  of 
her  people." 

To  this  message  Esther  made  re- 
ply, saying: 

"All  the  king's  servants,  and  peo- 
ple of  the  king's  provinces,  do  know- 
that  whosoever,  whether  man  or 
woman,  shall  come  in  unto  the 
king,  into  the  inner  court,  who  is 
not  called,  there  is  but  one  law  for 
him:  that  he  must  be  put  to  death, 
except  such  to  whom  the  king  shall 
hold  out  the  golden  sceptre  that  he 
may  live.  Rut  I  have  not  been 
called  to  come  in  unto  the  king, 
these  thirty  days." 

This  answer  did  not,  however, 
satisfy  the  keeper  of  the  gate. 

"Esther,"  wrote  he,  in  reply, 
"think  not  with  thyself  that  thou 
shalt  escape  in  the    king's     house, 


more  than  the  rest  of  the  Jews ;  for 
if  thou  altogether  hold  thy  peace, 
then  shall  deliverance  come  from 
another  place,  but  thou  and  thy 
father's  house  shall  perish.  For  who 
knoweth  whether  thou  art  not  come 
to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  mission 
as  this?'* 

This  message  had  the  effect  that 
Mordecai  intended. 

"Go,"  said  she  to  her  uncle, 
"gather  together  all  the  Jews  that 
are  present  in  Shushan,  and  fast 
for  me.  neither  eating  nor  drinking 
for  three  days.  I  also,  and  my 
maidens,  will  fast  in  like  manner: 
then  will  I  go  in  unto  the  king;  and 
if  I  perish,  I  perish.'* 

It  was  a  man  transformed  that 
Haman  encountered  at  the  gate  the 
next  morning — a  man  more  insolent 
and  defiant  than  ever.  The  effect 
was  to  enrage  the  prince  beyond  all 
power  of  reflections :  else  he  might 
have  gained,  from  this  new  attitude 
of  his  enemy,  some  clue  to  the 
change  of  fortune  then  impending 
over  his  head. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  it  was 
the  same.  He  was  about  to  speak 
to  the  king  concerning  this  sore 
grievance,  when  an  event,  most  un- 
looked  for,  took  place. 

He  had  hardly  reached  his  place 
by  the  king's  side  on  the  third  day. 
when  in  the  inner  court  next  to  the 
council  chamber,  stood  Esther, 
dressed  in  the  queenly  robes,  her 
beautiful  head  bowed,  and  her 
hands  extended  toward  the  throne 
in  a  beseeching  attitude. 

Ahasuerus  was  touched  by  the 
sight,  and  held  out  the  golden  scep- 
tre. The  queen  approached  and 
the  king  said  kindly : 

"What  wilt  thou.  Queen  Esther, 
and  what  is  thy  request?  It  shall 
be  given  thcc,  even  to  half  the  king- 
dom." 

I  hit  I-lsthcr's  answer  was  ev«isive. 
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**If  it  seem  good  unto  thee,  let  the 
king  and  Haman  come  unto  the 
feast  that  I  have  prenared  this  day." 

The  effect  of  this  honor  upon 
the  arch-conspirator  was  such  as 
to  make  him  forget  for  a  time  the 
gnawing  poison  of  Mordecai's  man- 
ner. 

At  the  banquet  of  wine,  the  king 
again  asked  Esther  the  nature  of 
her  petition.  Again  she  left  him 
in  suspense,  but  asked  that  he  and 
Haiiian  come  to  another  banquet 
which  she  would  prepare  for  them 
on  the  morrow\ 

"Then  went  Haman  forth  that 
day,  joyful  and  glad  of  heart,"  so 
writes  the  ancient  chronicler.  "But 
when  he  saw  Mordecai  in  the  king's 
gate,  that  he  stood  not  up  nor 
moved  for  him,  he  was  filled  with 
wrath." 

Ere  he  reached  home,  however, 
the  spirit  of  gloating  prevailed 
once  more  above  the  spirit  of  hate ; 
and  Haman  sent  and  fetched  his 
friends  and  Zeresh,  his  wife;  for 
the  man  was  filled  almost  to  lusting 
with  pride  and  self-admiration,  and 
must  give  vent  to  it  or  perish. 

"And  Haman  recounted  unto 
them  the  glory  of  his  riches,  and 
the  multitude  of  his  children,  and 
all  the  things  wherein  the  king  had 
advanced  him  above  the  princes  and 
servants  of  the  king." 

"Yea,"  said  he  moreover,  "Esther 
the  queen  did  let  no  man  come  with 
the  king  unto  the  banquet,  but  my- 
self; and  tomorrow  also  am  I  in- 
vited by  her,  together  with  the  king, 
unto  the  banquet." 

Just  then  the  poison  ducts  in  his 
heart  poured  forth  their  contents 
upon  the  oil  of  his  gladness,  and  he 
added  bitterly: 

"Yet  all  this  availeth  me  nothing, 
so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai,  the  Jew, 
sitting  at  the  king's  gate." 


It  was  Zeresh,  his  wife,  who  now 
offered  him  consolation. 

"Why  should  my  lord  be  afflict- 
ed longer  with  this  hateful  Israel- 
ite ?  Thou  hast  but  to  speak  to  the 
king,  and  he  will  be  placed  in  thy 
hands." 

.  An  evil  light  shone  in  Haman 's 
face  as  he  caught  at  the  temptation. 

"Let  a  gallows  be  erected,  not  ten 
but  fifty  cubits  high,  so  that  all  the 
city  may  see  this  Hebrew^  carrion 
hanged.  Nothing  less  than  this  will 
satiate  my  revenge." 

"Beware,  Haman,"  said  Memu- 
can.  "Was  it  not  Mordecai  that 
warned  the  king  against  Teresh  and 
Bigthana?" 

"True  enough,"  said  Haman, 
smiling  wickedly ;  "but  I  took  good 
care  that  his  name  should  not  come 
into  the  king's  ear.  Tomorrow  I 
shall  have  a  double  feast;  first  I 
shall  glut  my  hate  with  Mordecai's 
life,  then  I  shall  feed  my  ambition 
at  the  banquet  of  the  queen." 

And  all  the  assembly  applauded 
the  great  man ! 

That  night  the  king  retired  to  his 
chamber  in  a  thoughtful  mood.  Per- 
haps the  queen's  visit  and  its  sig- 
nificance was  upon  his  mind.  Per- 
haps he  thought  of  the  rebellious 
Vashti.  languishing  in  prison.  Na- 
turally his  mind  would  pass  next  to 
the  recent  attempt  on  his  life ;  and 
he  lay  for  a  long  time  piecing  to- 
gether what  he  remembered  of  his 
former  favorites  who  had  turned 
traitors. 

He  was  trying  to  discover  the  mo- 
tives of  the  conspirators;  but  the 
details  failed  him.  At  length  he 
sent  for  the  royal  scribes,  and  had 
the  records  of  the  trial  brought  to 
him.  When  he  came  to  the  name 
of  the  informer,  he  inquired : 

"Who  is  this  Mordecai?  Is  it 
not  the  Jew  that  keepeth  the  gate?" 

Being  informed  that  it  was,  he 
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lay  back  and  mused  again,  remem- 
bering that  he  had  consented,  at 
Haman*s  urgent  request,  to  have  all 
the  Jews  in  his  kingdom  put  to 
death. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  that 
came  to  him,  took  the  form  of  re- 
sentment against  his  present  fa- 
vorite, and  he  instinctively  mistnist- 
ed  him. 

"What  hath  been  done,*'  asked 
he,  "to  reward  the  Jew?" 

"Nothing,  your  excellent  majes- 
ty," replied  the  royal  librarian. 

"Hem!"  said  the  king,  and  his 
suspicions  against  Haman  deepened. 

Instead  of  sleeping  that  night, 
the  king  lay  awake  devising  means 
of  punishing  and  humbling  the 
keeper  of  the  seal.  When,  therefore, 
the  hour  of  council  arrived,  it  was 
part  of  the  king's  plan  to  receive 
his  minion  with  a  show  of  more 
than  ordinary  graciousness. 

"Haman,"  said  he,  "what  shall  be 
done  to  him  whom  the  king  delight- 
eth  to  honor?" 

As  the  king  had  foreseen,  Haman 
fell  at  once  into  the  trap.  Who, 
thought  he,  can  this  mean  but  my- 
self? For  human  glory  is  like  a 
fire,  growing  more  hungry  by  what 
it  feeds  upon.  Openly  he  made 
haste  to  reply : 

"Let  royal  apparel  be  brought, 
which  the  king  is  accustomed  to 
wear,  and  the  horse  which  the  king 
rideth  upon,  and  on  the  head  of 
which  a  crown  royal  is  set ;  and  let 
the  apparel  and  the  horse  be  deliv- 
ered to  one  of  the  king's  most  no- 
ble princes,  that  he  may  array  the 
man  withal,  and  cause  him  to  ride 
on  horseback  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  proclaiming  before  him : 

"  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the 
man  whom  the  king  delightcth  to 
honor.* " 

The  king's  smile  was  inscrutabU*. 


It  was  no  doubt  a  moment  of  ex- 
quisite pleasure  to  him. 

"Make  Jiaste,"  sakl  he  to  Haman, 
"and  do  even  as  thou  hast  said,  to 
Mordecai,  the  Jew,  who  sitteth  at 
the  king's  gate.  Let  nothing  fail 
of  all  that  thou  hast  spoken." 

The  people  of  the  city  could  not, 
of  course,  remain  ignorant  of  the 
spectacular  preparations  in  11  a- 
man's  court  yard.  It  had  also  leak- 
ed out  that  ^Iordecai  was  to  be  the 
victim — the  first  one  to  fall  in  that 
terrible  massacre  which  was  so 
swiftly  approaching.  The  rabble 
were  consequently  out  on  the  streets 
in  multitudes,  ready  to  gloat  their 
eyes. 

When  therefore  the  parade  be- 
gan, with  the  Jew  in  the  place  of 
honor,  dressed  as  king,  and  Hajiian 
as  his  footman,  the  people  knew 
not  how  to  interpret  the  spectacle. 
Some  thought  it  betokened  the  fall 
of  the  king's  favorite  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Jew  to  fill  his  place ;  oth- 
ers, that  it  was  but  a  piece  of  royal 
mockery,  to  render  more  exquisite 
the  execution,  which  would  take 
place  in  the  afternoon.  Public 
opinion  gradually  veered  toward 
this  latter  view:  and  needless  to 
say,  the  whole  city  and  even  the 
suburbs  was  aroused. 

Haman  kept  up  a  brave  front  till 
he  deposited  his  unwelcome  charge 
again  at  the  king's  gate:  "then." 
says  the  ancient  writer,  "he  has- 
tened to  his  house,  mourning  and 
had  his  head  covered." 

His  friends  sought  to  console 
him;  but  his  wife,  with  the  instinct 
of  her  sex,  said : 

"If  Mordecai,  before  whom  thou 
has  l)egini  to  fall,  be  of  the  seed  of 
the  Jews,  thou  shalt  surely  fall  be- 
fore him." 

Scarcely  had  she  uttered  the  dire 
prophecy,  when  a  messenger  came 
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in  haste  to  fetch  Hainan    to     the 
queen's  banquet. 

At  the  king's  gate,  the  sullen  Jew 
was  sullen  no  longer.  With  exag- 
gerated courtesy,  he  made  obeisance 
almost  to  the  ground.  Neither  of 
these  chief  actors  knew  exactly  the 
meaning  of  the  last  turn  of  events. 
One  of  them  hoped,  however,  and 
the  other  feared. 

With  practiced  cunnine  Haman 
tried  to  be  his  usual  self  at  the  ban- 
quet, but  the  attempt  had  rather  a 
sickly  outcome. 

The  feast  had  been  laid  in  a  sum- 
mer house  within  the  palace  garden. 
The  day  was  beautiful,  in  so  far  as 
nature  could  contribute  beauty ;  but 
beyond  the  walls  was  shouting  and 
clamoring,  as  if  a  mob  had  come  to 
assault  the  gates.  The  king,  ob- 
serving this,  dispatched  a  messen- 
ger to  find  out  its  meaning. 

As  the  latter  left  on  his  errand 
the  heart  of  Haman  sank  still  low- 
er, his  tongue  grew  dry,  and  the 
delicate  viands  choked  in  his  throat. 

The  king  was  too  much  concern- 
ed with  Esther's  petition,  however, 
to  notice  the  demeanor  of  his  chief 
executive  officer. 

'Tell  me  what  thou  wouldst  of 
me,"  said  he  endearingly  to  the 
queen.  *Tear  not,  for  it  shall  be 
granted  thee,  even  to  the  half  of  my 
kingdom." 

It  was  then  that  Esther,  kneeling 
before  the  king,  gave  voice  to  her 
anxiety. 

"If  I  have  found  favor  in  thy 
sight,  O  king,  let  my  life  be  given 
me  at  my  petition,  and  my. people  at 
my  request  ;for  we  are  sold  to  be  de- 
stroyed, to  be  slain,  and  to  perish. 
If  we  had  been  sold  for  bondmen 
,and  bondwomen,  I  had  held  my 
peace;  but  it  is  hard  to  die,  when 
the  world  is  so  beautiful." 

The  king  was  astonished  at  this 
speech,   but   Haman   was   terrified. 


Nieither  had  suspected  Esther  to  be 
a  Jew ;  and  even  now  the  king  did 
not  understand,  for  he  asked: 

"Who  is  he,  and  where  is  he,  that 
dare  presume  to  plot  thy  death?" 

"There!"  said  the  queen,  rising 
and  pointing  her  finger  tragically. 
"There  sits  my  enemy — even  this 
wicked  Haman !" 

The  king's  face  greW  pale,  and 
he  left  the  banquet  table  to  pace 
back  and  forth  in  the  garden  ad- 
joining. At  last  the  truth  had 
dawned  upon  him:  he  had  affixed 
the  king's  seal  to  the  death  of  his 
own  wife  and  queen.  As  he  re- 
membered that  a  royal  decree  could 
I  ot  be  repealed,  his  heart  grew  sick 
V.  itlnn  him.  For  a  time  he  saw  no 
^^  a\  out  of  the  heart-rending  dilem- 
ma. Presently  he  approached  the 
banquet  hall  and  beheld  the  queen 
on  her  couch  and  Haman  bending 
over  her,  convulsively  holding  her 
hands.  Immediately  his  anger  rose 
\  ast  control. 

"What,"  said  he.  "will  the  vil- 
lain even  try  to  force  the  queen!" 

Just  then  the  messenger  return- 
ed ;  and  as  Haman  beheld  him,  the 
utter  cravenness  of  his  nature  ex- 
hibited itself  in  his  face,  as  he  ab- 
jectly and  piteously  begged  his  life 
at  the  hands  of  the  queen. 

"What  means  yonder  tumult?" 
demanded  the  king. 

"If  it  please  your  majesty,"  said 
the  messenger,  ** Haman  hath  prom- 
ised the  multitude  a  spectacle,  and 
they  are  impatient  to  witness  it." 

'•Explain  thyself  further,"  said 
the  king  sternlv. 

"Dost  see  yonder  scaffold,  O 
king?    It  is  fifty  cubits  high." 

"Whom  hath  Haman  plotted  to 
hang  thereon?" 

**Mordecai,     the    keeper    of    the 
king  s  gate." 
.   Vox  a  moment  a  fury  passed  over 
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the  face  of  the  king  that  was  terri- 
ble to  sec. 

"Let  the  traitor  himself  be  hang- 
-ed  thereon  !*' 

"So  they  hanged  Haman  on  the 
gallows  that  had  been  prepared  for 
Mordecai."  The  king  and  queen 
waited  at  the  door  of  the  summer- 
house  till  they  saw  his  hateful  form 
drawn  aloft  upon  the  scaffold. 

"Thus,"  says  the  ancient  writer, 
"was  the  king's  wrath  pacified." 

With  the  fall  of  Haman  there 
was,  of  course,  the  fall  of  Haman's 
party  throughout  the  kingdom.  That 
Mordecai  should  be  given  the  ring 
taken  from  the  hand  of  Haman 
was  the  most  natural  sequence  of 
this  dramatic  coup  de'etat;  first,  be- 
cause the  king's  life  was  obviously 
safest  in  the  hands  of  a  party  whose 
own  fate  depended  upon  his  word. 

The  promotion  of  the  humble 
keeper  of  the  gate  is  evidently  a 
pleasant  morsel  in  the  mouth  of  the 
ancient  writer,  who  speaks  of  it 
thus: 

"And  Mordecai  went  forth  from 
the  presence  of  the  king  in  royal 
■apparel  of  blue  and  white,  and  with 
a  crown  of  gold  and  will:  a  robe  of 
fine  linen  and  purple;  and  the  city 
of  Shushan  shouted  and  was  glad. 
And  the  Jews  had  light  and  glad- 
ness and  iov  and  honor." 


The  king  might  not,  of  course,  re- 
verse his  former  decree;  but  he 
granted  arms  whereby  the  Jews 
might  defend  themselves,  and  take 
vengeance  on  their  enemies ;  so  that, 
when  the  fatal  day  arrived,  the  ta- 
bles were  completely  turned.  The 
governors  and  othre  executives,  re- 
alizing the  prestige  of  Mordecai  at 
the  court  of  the  king,  aided  the 
jews,  and  in  one  day  seventy-five 
thousand  of  their  enemies  were  put 
to  the  sword.  Within  the  palace, 
five  hundred  adherents  of  the  party 
of  Haman,  were  also  slain  in  one 
day,  including  the  wives  and  ten 
sons  of  the  arch-traitor. 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  gen 
tie  voice  of  Esther  was  raised  in 
piiy  against  this  blood  retaliation , 
but  her  appeal  could  not,  in  the  lui 
tiiie  of  things,  be  listened  to.    Mor-  , 
decai  would  have  to  tell  her  that  len- 
iency to  an  enemy  would  be  inter- 
jMcted  only  as  cowardice  and  feai. 
For  the  day  of  the  Prince  of  peace 
and  mercy  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
the  world  knew  only  one  law — the 
law  that  might  makes  right. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  story — 
this  talc  of  Esther ;  and  were  it  not 
that  the  Jews,  from  that  day  till 
this,  have  observed  the  feast  of 
Purim,  or  the  casting  of  lots,  in 
commemoration  of  their  deliver- 
ance, we  might  well  believe  it  to  be 
nicTolv  a  national  romance. 
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\\\'  cannot  know  the  wonders  of  our  trying. 
The    triumpii    wailing  every  little  zeal. 

A  triumph  deep  within  our  own  hearts  lying. 
Where  richest  prize    is  mightiness  to  feel. 


AMONG  THE  EVERLASTING  HILLS. 


An  address  delivered  by  Dr.  James  E. 
Talmage  at  a  meeting  held  at  Apostle 
Grant's  home  in  Brighton,  Sunday,  July 
26,  1908. 

I  could  wish  no  greater  inspira- 
tion than  the  spirit  of  our  present 
surroundings.  We  find  ourselves 
amidst  an  environment  conducive  to 
high  thought  and  ennobling  desire. 

Truthfully  and  impressively  hath 
it  been  said  that  "The  groves  were 
God's  first  temples."  From  the  be- 
ginning of  earthly  time  and 
throughout  the  ages  of  human  ex- 
istence the  groves  and  the  moun- 
tains have  been  the  chosen  temples 
of  God,  the  altars  of  communica- 
tion between  man  and  the  Deity. 

If  I  read  aright,  our  first  par- 
*  cuts  were  born  to  earth  in  a  gar- 
den, a  garden  of  God's  own  plant- 
ing, a  garden  of  trees,  of  fruits,  and 
of  flowers.  The  God  of  Israel 
spake  to  His  ancient  prophets  in  the 
desert  of  the  mountains,  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  plains.  Moses,  the 
prophet-priest,  the  warrior,  and  the 
law-giver  of  early  Israel,  received 
his  early  teaching,  his  kindergarten 
training,  in  the  palaces  of  the  Phar- 
aohs, but  for  his  higher  instruction 
he  was  driven  into  the  university  of 
the  wilderness  vherein  nc  was 
schooled  through  torty  years  for 
the  exalted  leadership  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  and  fore-or- 
dained. 

For  special  communication  to 
man.  'Mount  Sinai  U  as  made  a  tem- 
ple, into  whose  sacred  precincts 
none  but  the  appointed  and  the  an- 
ointed could  enter.  When  the 
Christ  was  to  receive  the  heavenly 
ministration  known  to  us  as  the 
event  of  the  transfiguration,  Jesus 
and  the  chosen  three  repaired  to  the 
mountain  heights,  and  there  did 
God  manifest  Himself  to  man.  In 
this  later  day,  the  day  of  the  pres- 


ent dispensation,  the  Father  and  the 
Son  appeared  to  the  prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  in  a  grove,  amidst  the  sol- 
emn silence  of  the  trees,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  wilderness. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  the  hours  of  ho- 
liest and  most  sacred  communica- 
tion of  His  will  and  purpose  God 
draws  man  away  from  the  allure- 
ments of  worldly  society  and  pre- 
pares him  by  the  environment  of 
solitude  for  the  message  of  revela- 
tion. But  why  should  I  speak  to 
you  of  the  glories  of  the  mountains, 
to  you  whose  lives  began  and  have 
been  thus  far  spent  under  the  shel- 
tering shadows  of  these  everlasting 
hills?  You  know  their  impulses 
and  their  inspiration ;  you  know  the 
holy  charm  of  their  mossy  delis,  the 
inspiring  thoughts  of  their  rocky 
crags,  the  heart  throbs  of  their  tow- 
ering summits. 

The  devoted  student  of  earth 
lore,  the  geologist  as  he  is  known 
among  men,  sees  in  the  mountain 
range  the  effect  of  agencies  oper- 
ating through  ages  past,  the  pres- 
ent fact  of  granaries  wherein  are 
stored  the  riches  of  the  winter  har- 
vest ;  and  without  the  garnering  of 
the  snows  there  would  be  no  harvest 
of  the  grain. 

Mountains  are  the  store-houses 
of  the  Lord.  Look  upon  the  rip- 
pling rills  that  here  begin,  streams 
that  start  from  melting  snows  and 
hill-side  springs,  singing  the  song 
of  life  and  happiness  as  they  run  to- 
the  valleys  below. 

The  thoughtful  man  sees  in  the 
marvellous  adaptations  of  Nature 
the  Hand  of  an  intelligent,  a  per- 
sonal, an  Eeternal  God. 

The  mountains  are  of  many 
moods.  Under  the  glorifying  il- 
lumination of  God's  sunshine  they 
offer  peaceful  retreats  suggestive  of 
all  that  is  quiet  and  sweet.     But 
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\vhe?i  the  storm  king  is  abroad,  at 
the  head  of  his  warrior  hosts,  the 
mountains  roar  and  flash  with  the 
crash  of  heaven's  artillery. 

It  has  been  a  popular  belief  that 
the  student  of  Nature  is  a  stranger 
to  Nature's  God ;  that  the  man  of 
science  is  non-Christian,  non-the- 
istic  indeed,  an  atheist  at  heart.  He 
lieve  it  not.  Ask  the  scientist 
whether  he  believes  in  the  existence 
of  a  personal,  an  intelligent  God. 
He  will  answer  you  that  the  exis- 
tence of  a  personal  Deity  is  so  plain, 
so  conclusive,  that  he  has  neither 
time  nor  patience  to  debate  the 
question.  He  will  cite  you  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancient  sage  who  de- 
clared— "The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart  there  is  no  God."  Only  the 
fool  dares  so  affirm,  and  he  will 
say  it  only  in  his  heart,  afraid  to 
utter  aloud  the  blasphemy.  In  the 
darkness,  amidst  the  dread  solem- 
nity of  the  sunless  hours,  at  night, 
the  atheist  feels  and  knows  there  is 
a  God. 

I^ok  at  these  flowers,  the  heav- 
en-born blossoms  by  which  we  are 
here  surrounded.  Do  you  know 
what  wondrous  adaptations  they 
portray?  Away  back  in  the  cen- 
tury past  a  botanist  in  far-ofl^  Ger- 
many studied  with  admiration  and 
with  reverence  the  j)ansy  blossom. 
He  saw  bright  lines  of  color  streak- 
ing the  petals  and  j)ointing  down- 
ward to  the  very  heart  of  the  beau- 
teous corollci.  Knowing  as  he  had 
learned  to  know  that  nothing  in  Na- 
ture is  superfluous,  he  ])on(lcred  as 
to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  these 
bright  color  streaks.  As  he  looked 
and  marvelled,  a  bee  alighted  on 
the  blossom  at  which  he  was  gazing. 
He  saw  the  winged  visitor  thrust 
its  proboscis  down  the  ])rctty  chan- 
nel, following  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  lines  of  color.  The 
channel  led  to  the  nectary  wherein 
was  stored  a  honey  sip  delicious  to 


the  bee.  But  as  thus  directed  in  its 
effort  to  get  the  honey  the  bee  could 
not  fail  to  gather  up  the  pollen  of 
the  plant,  and  this  pollen  it  bore  to 
the  next  flower  visited,  and  so  ef- 
fected the  fertilization  of  transfer, 
without  which  there  would  be  no  vi- 
rile seed  of  the  pretty  plant. 

Oh,  how  confirmed. are  we  in  re- 
garding a  single  effect  as  the  whole 
design  of  God.  Man  can  think  but 
a  little  of  the  smallest  thought  of 
God,  Consider  the  fragrance,  the 
color  of  the  flower.  The  Creator 
intended  and  decreed  that  flowers 
should  please  and  inspire  by  their 
fragrance  and  their  color.  But  do 
not  think  that  this  was  the  whole 
intent.  The  flowers  put  forth  their 
glorious  j)etals  and  shed  their  en- 
ticing odors  for  you,  my  friend; 
but  not  for  you  alone.  The  butter- 
flies of  the  day,  the  moths  of  the 
night,  are  attracted  to  the  flower 
cups  :  and  while  these  flying  visitors 
sip  the  nectar  prepared  for  their 
pleasure  they  deposit  the  pollen 
gathered  on  earlier  visits  and  gather 
a  fresh  supply  to  be  carried  to  oth- 
er flowers.  Without  this  transfer 
the  flowers  would  bloom  and  die, 
and  end  with  themselves ;  but  by  the 
fertilization  eflFected  by  the  insects 
living  seed  is  perfected  by'which  the 
race  is  i)erpetuated,  and  thus  bright 
flowers  are  assured  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  who  come  after  us. 

Ask  the  botanist  how  the  plant 
grows,  how  it  sends  its  rootlets 
downward  into  the  mold,  how  it  ex- 
pands its  stem,  its  branches,  its 
twigs,  and  leaves,  how.it  absorbs  the 
gases  of  the  air,  the  juices  of  the 
soil,  and  how  it  weaves  these  mate- 
rials into  the  glorious  fabric  of  its 
perfected  lacing,  he  will  not  answer 
you  as  the  idle  and  the  thoughtless 
man  would  do  and  content  himself 
with  the  ultimatum  that  God  does 
it  all.  While  reverently  acknowl- 
edging  the   operation   of   the   first 
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grreat  caxise,  adniittin^  such  as  be* 

3^«:Dn(i  all  question  or  debate,  he  will 

t^Jl  you  a  little,  a  Httle  €>nl>\  of  the 

v^^  avs  and   means   by    which     God 

v^-  <*rks  out   His  wondrous  miracle, 

^ — i  e  is   awe*strickcn    in    Hfting    his 

^"^^VfS   to   the   conteni]jla!iuii    of    the 

'^      :ir^t  Great  Cause  and  contentj^  hint* 

^"^L^r-U  in  labored  endeavor  to  study 

tlft  ^:».e  secondary  causes,  the  means  by 

v^fcii^'^   hich     the     admitted     miracle     is 

^^**-^   rough t.     Science   is  the  study  of 

t^  ^*e  wsixs  of  God. 

Let  tis  look  about  us;  let  us  gaze 
i^^^j^ion  the  mountain  summits  that 
T^  "».  ^e  as  the  spires  of  God's  own  teni- 
r-^  ^i.ts  here  around  us.  Well  may  we 
^^=>^  ^^eak  forth  in  the  inspired  words 
^  ^^-^^e  so  often  sing:  '*P"or  the  strength 
<^^^^  ^  the  hills  we  bless  thee,  our  God, 
*^^^=^  "^ir  father:=^'  God/'  The  thought  so 
^^  ^scpre&sed  is  worth  our  passing  con- 
^  "Sfc  ilcration.  Can  man  bless  God? 
'  '^^^■^•nswer  mc,  can  the  talented  child 
^^^^^lui  is  blessetl  by  the  provision 
^^ — ladc  l)v  the  parents  bless  tlve  father 


and  the  mother?  Does  not  every 
ennobling  achievement  of  the  son 
or  the  daughter  bless  the  parents? 
( iCK!  is  in  need  of  His  children  as  we 
are  in  need  of  our  eternal  parenli. 
liranted  tliat  if  any  one  of  us  fails 
God  can  make  gooil  the  deficiency  ; 
yet  as  ha  til  been  declared  the  glory 
of  Gotl  lies  in  the  glorihcation  of 
His  children;  and  witlnnit  His  chil- 
dren His  glory  would  be  incom- 
plete. 

Know  ye  that  yc  are  the  children 
of  Deity.  It  has  Wen  said  that  man 
is  the  offsjiring  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. Teach  men  that  they  will  die 
as  the  brutish  beasts  die*  then  men 
will  live  as  the  beasts  live.  Think 
not  that  man  is  but  little  ai)ove  the 
beast ;  consider  him  as  hut  little  be- 
iow  the  angels.  Man  is  the  child  of 
God,  and  he  declares  his  boundless 
possibilities  by  virttie  of  his  high 
lineage.  Look  utiward,  strive  to- 
ward higher  things ;  we  have  the  in* 
h(irn  power  of  endless  progression. 
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ROBERT  SCHUMANN. 
181O-1856. 

Ethel  M.  Connelly, 


It  is  almost  a  century  ago  since 
Robert  Schumann  was  born  in 
Zwickau,  Saxony,  and  over  fifty 
years  since  he  died  one  of  the  sad- 
est  deaths  to  which  man  is  heir. 
His  impetuous,  impressionable  na- 
ture, his  moods,  his  poetic  imag- 
ination, his  daring  flights  of  origin- 
ality led  him  in  new  paths  where  at 
first  the  masses  feared  to  follow. 
For  this  reason  even  critics  dis- 
agree in  assigning  him  his  place 
among  the  masters  of  music.  Yet 
without  worrying  over  his  exact 
rank,  we  can  accept  unreservedly 
the  opinion  of  one  fair  minded 
critic  who  says: 

"All  Schumann's  work  tends  in  the 
direction  of  what  is  highest  and  most 
beautiful — whenever  and  wherever  men 
pursue  what  is  pure,  high,  fresh,  noble, 
and  fair  in  music,  there  the  spirit  of 
Schumann  will  be  at  work." 

It  is  not  known  that  Schumann 
inherited  any  musical  tendencies 
from  his  progenitors. His  mother  was 
a  woman  of  very  ordinary  ability 


his  father  was  a  bookbinder.  To  the 
latter  the  composer  owed  his  natur- 
al refinement,  his  eager  receptive 
mind,  and  his  fine  poetic  nature, 
for  the  elder  Schumann  was  a  man 
of  fine  intellect  and  a  writer  of 
same  distinction  in  his  own  day, 
who  kept  a  well  stocked  library 
where  his  son  might  browse  at  will. 

Robert's  first  music  teacher  was 
the  church  organist  of  the  town,  a 
self  taught  man  who  was  incapable 
of  giving  his  young  pupil  the  tech- 
nical training  which  is  the  requisite 
foundation  of  a  musical  career.  So, 
ignorant  of  the  rules  of  harmony, 
the  boy  began  to  compose  at  the  age 
of  seven  or  eight.  Four  years  later 
he  ceased  taking  lessons  and  under- 
took to  be  his  own  guide.  Left  to 
his  own  devices  before  eithier  taste 
or  judgment  were  formed,  it  is  not 
remarkable  that  his  musical  career 
was  marked  by  mistakes  and  dis- 
couragements. 

When  he  was  sixteen  his  father 
died  and  his  mother,  who  had  al- 
ways opposed  the  idea  of  her  son  be- 
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coming  a  musician,  insisted  on  his 
preparing  for  college,  sending  him 
in    1828,   to     Leipsic     University, 
where  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
law.     In  the  pursuit  of  things  that 
he  loved,  Schumann  was  an  ardent, 
though   desultory   worker,   but   his 
efforts  to  master  law  were  at  most 
only  half  hearted,     and  the     only 
h>enefit  he   derived    from   his   year 
in    Leipsic   was     his  progress     in 
f-nusic  gained  in  a  few  month's  les- 
sons under  Frederick  Wiek.     The 
T-iext  year,  thinking  that  a  change  of 
atmosphere  might  be  beneficial  he 
-vwent  to  the  University  of  Heidel- 
ti^erg,  but  he  gained  so  much  popul- 
^^rity  from  his  skill  as  a  pianist  that 
l^^e  still  devoted  the  major  part  of 
^i^is  time  to  practising  composing,  or 
"^-"vriting  poetr}'.    Day  by  day  he  bc- 
^izzrame  more  convinced  of  what  in  his 
^^iDwn  heart  he  had  always  known, 
"fci  hat  he  could  never  be  either  happy 
^ — )r  successful  in  any  but  a  musi- 
^=^zral  career,  and  he  wrote  earnestly 
"^tr  ohis  mother  and  his  guardian  beg- 
gT^ing  permission  to  give  up  law  and 
^^?^tudy  music.  "It  has  been  a  twenty 
:^vear*s   war,"    he    wrote,    "between 
"■^TDrose  and  pofctry,  between  law  and 
"^^r-nusic.*' 

In  his  twentieth  year  he  left  Hei- 
'^cdelberg^    and  returned    to  Leipsic, 
"^vhere  for  a  year  he  made  his  first 
^^eally  systematic  study  of  the  pia- 
^Bio  under  his  former  teacher  Wiek, 
Tiealizing  that  he  was  handicapped 
T)y  his  late  beginning,  and  impatient 
of  the  long,  wearisome  methods  of 
art,  he  secretly  invented  a  mechan- 
ical contrivance  by  which  he  hoped 
more  rapidly  to  gain  independence 
of  the  fingers.  He  realized  his  follv 
with  bitterness  and  many  a  heart 
ache  when  he  found  that  he  had  so 
strained  his  hand  that  partial  par- 
alysis prevented  his  ever  becoming 
a  great  piano  virtuoso.  Some  critics 
have  found  cause  for  thankfulness 
in  this  great  catastrophy,  because 
it  compelled  Schumann  to  turn  all 


his  attention  to  composition,  the 
field  in  which  he  attained  the  height 
of  his  greatness.  He  studied  com- 
position under  Heinrich  Dorn,  then 
conductor  of  the  Leipsic  Opera, 
living  in  the  meanwhile  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Wieks  who  were  at  that 
time  all  absorbed  in  the  genius  of 
their  litle  daughter  Clara,  who, 
even  as  a  child,  was  a  remarkable 
pianist. 

To  follow  Schumann's  mental 
progress  through  the  following 
years  of  work,  to  try  to  understand 
the  mental  crises  through  which 
he  passed,  requires  a  careful  study 
of  the  results  of  his  efforts,  so  in 
a  brief  review  one  must  only  stop 
to  mention  the  few  incidents  of  his 
outer  life. 

He  was  always  easier  to  raise  the 
standard  of  music,  so  he  es- 
tablished, in  1834,  a  paper  called 
'Der  Neue  Zeitschrift  iur  Musik, 
and  for  ten  years  he  worked  faith- 
fully as  a  musical  critic,  he  was  al- 
ways kind,  always  considerate  of 
young  musicians,  and  left  behind 
him  papers  of  fine  literarv  style  and 
criticisms  not  often  excelled  in  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  com- 
positions treated. 

When  he  was  thirty  he  married 
Clara  Wiek  whom  he  had  learned  to 
love  with  the  one  great  passion  of 
his  life,  and  because  he  had  waited 
four  years  for  her  father's  consent, 
which  was  pnjy  granted  /at  last 
through  an  injunction  of  the  court, 
he  deemed  his  hanpiness  all  the 
more  complete  when  it  came  to  him. 
The  remaining  sixteen  years  of  his 
life  were  outwardly  uneventful.  The 
University  of  Jena  conferred  upon 
him  the  dee^ree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osonhy?  he  occupied  one  or  two 
posts  as  director  of  orchestras ;  and 
pcconmanicd  his  wife  on  several  of 
her  successful  concert  tours. 

During  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  his  mind  began  to  cloud.  He 
^-ecame  moodv,  haunted  by  stranero 
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fancies,  tortured  by  musical  phras- 
es that  would  not  leave  him,  or  by 
some  single  note  that  sanj^;  contin- 
ually in  his  brain  until  it  became 
unbearable.  Constantly  hearinj> 
music,  and  composing  untiringly, 
aggravated  his  malady,  until  at  last 
one  night  under  the  compulsion  of 
voices  which  he  thought  were  call- 
ing him,  he  left  his  room  and 
threw  himself  into  the  Rhine.  Boat- 
men working  on  the  river  rescued 
him,  and  with  his  own  consent  and 
approval  he  was  placed  in  an 
asylum  where  he  remained  living 
in  a  land  of  shadows  until  his 
death    in    1856. 

Schimiann  devoted  the  early 
years  of  his  musical  career  to  com- 
positions for  piano.  In  this  work 
he  was  truly  a  master.  One  writer 
says  that  with  Chopin  he  revolu- 
tionized the  entire  rhetoric  of 
piano  music.  He  found  in  this  in- 
strument possibilities  of  which  no 
one  before  him  had  even  dreamed. 
His  music  is  much  more  involved 
than  Beethoven's  or  Schubert's ;  his 
breadth  of  view  narrower  than 
either  theirs  or  Wagner's :  yet  there 
is  a  daring  originality,  a  richness 
of  poetic  fancy  tliat  has  never  been 
excelled  by  any  other.  ( )ne  of  his 
first  compositions  was  his  \'aria- 
tions  on  the  letters  A,  !>.  E,  (i,  G, 
the  letters  spelling  the  name  of  a 
lady  whom  he  greatly  admired.  One 
of  the  next  was  the  ever  popular 
PapiUions  a  group  of  twelve  short 
pieces  with  no  particular  connection 
init  one  of  fanciful  imagery.  Piano 
compositions  of  even  greater  merit 
th?n  these  are  the  "Etudes  Symph- 
oniques,  the  NovelUtUs,  the  Fan- 
tasiestucke  Kreisleriana^  haschings- 
schwank,  and  most  famous  of  all 
perhaps,  the  Carnival,  the  great 
technical  difficulties  of  which  make 
it  n  magnificent  test  of  a  pianist's 
skill  and  versatility.  Schumann's 
music  has  not  yet  become  very  well 
known  among  the    masses,  so  that 


some  little  things  are  better  known 
than  the  greater  works,  notably 
that  exquisite  bit  so  familiar  to  ev- 
eryone, Traumeri. 

In  1840,  the  year  of  his  mar- 
riage, he  entered  a  new  field,  de- 
voting his  time  almost  solely  to  the 
composition  of  songs,  of  which  he 
wrote  over  a  hundred.  He  wrote 
to  Clara  at  one  time,  "I  would  lik> 
to  sing  myself  to  death  like  a  night- 
ingale." The  year  before  he  hail 
written,  "I  have  buried  myself  in 
the  dream  world  of  the  piano,  and 
can  play  and  talk  alx>ut  nothing 
else  but  you." 

Schumann's  song  might  in  a  way 
h^  called  autobio^^raphic,  because 
they  reflected  all  the  changing  moods 
of  that  year,  indeeci  all  of  his  music 
had  this  same  characteristic  of 
picturing  the  man,  his  nature,  his 
fancies.  His  songs  were  published 
in  gr(Mips  or  cycles,  and  are  more 
often  performed  in  German  than  in 
English.  Some  of  the  best  are, 
'*/m  wunderschi'men  Manat  MaV^ 
"^Ein  funs: ling  liebt  ein  Mi'idrhen.^' 
''Lass  niich  ihm  am  Busen  hangeny 
''DubistivieeineBlume;' "  The  Three 
Grenadiers,  always  popular  with 
its  thrilling  introdction  of  the  Mar- 
seillaise,, and  '7r//  Grolle  Xiehf/' 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  superbly 
tender  songs  ever  written.  What 
Schubert  was  to  (loethe,  Schumann 
was  to  Heine,  for  he  immortalizeil 
that  poet  by  the  musical  settings 
of  his  poems.  It  has  been  said  by 
some  that  5>chumann's  songs  are 
unvocal.  'Hie  reason  for  this  a^^- 
sertion  may  be  that  only  cultivated 
and  sympathetic  musicians  c^n  in- 
ter])ret  them  properly.  Few  songs 
are  their  equals  for  beauty  of  mel- 
ody, passioupte  intensity,  pnd  depth 
of  emotion.  One  noticeable  feature 
is  the  iriiT)ortance  everywhere  of  tbe 
piano  accompaniment,  which  de- 
mands that  singer  and  accompanist 
enter   perfectly   into  one   another's 
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parts  to  insure  an  artistic  rendi- 
tion. 

In  i84i,  he  wrote  ''Symphonies," 
of  which  the  "Fourth  in  D  minor 
is  the  most  famous.  The  next 
year  he  devoted  to  Chamber  mus- 
ic, leaving"  behind  him  that  exquis- 
ite "Quintet  in  E"  for  piano 
and  strings,  which  soine  critics  rank- 
as  second  only  to  the  best  works 
of  Beethoven.  During  his  later 
life  he  wrote  two  cantatas,  "^lan- 
frid"  and  *'Faust/',  and  "Paradise 
and  Peri." 

In  Schumann's  music  we  never 
lose  sight  of  the  man.     Reserved, 


almost  unsocial,  he  sought  constant- 
ly for  the  hidden  power  of  music; 
a  poet  by  nature,  his  music  was 
poetry.  He  loved  odd  inter\'als, 
and  rich  dissonant  chords.  There 
is  a  freshness,  enthusiasm,  and  vit- 
ality about  his  music  that  must 
thrill  and  charm  even  those  who 
do  not  understand  it.  If  one  would 
find  all  that  is  new,  fanciful,  play- 
ful, tender,  passionate,  poetic,  let 
him  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  lover 
and  student  go  to  Robert  Schuman 
the  most  romantic  of  all  the  roman- 
tic composers. 


SALVATION  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

Susa  Young  Gates, 


Those  who  study  the  Scriptures 
for  any  time  are  struck  with  two 
important  facts;  first,  that  there  is 
no  greater  miracle  than  the  preser- 
vation, in  comparative  purity  and 
truth,  of  this  most  marvelous  rec- 
ord.. Second,  there  has  been  much 
written  by  ancient  prophets  which 
is  not  collected  in  that  volume 
we  call  the  Uible.  What  there  is 
already  there,  we  accept  with  joy- 
ous gratitude  to  that  Father  who 
has  not  left  us  without  this  aid  to 
our  faith  and  knowledge.  .Vnd  what 
is  lacking,  we  still  accept  as  a  part 
of  that  Divine  Providence  which 
witholds  some  truths  in  order  that 
our  faith  may  be  tried  and  i)rove(l 
with  those  which  are  given. 

The  institution  of  the  TalK^rnaclo 
in  the  wilderness  and  the  divers 
laws  ^nd  (ordinances  there  so 
minutely  taught,  as  related  in  Levit- 
icus, are  full  of  obscure  references 
which  are  loroof  of  the  knowled^^e 
possessed  by  the  ancient  Israelites 
in  regard  to"  some  nt  the  sacred  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  Gosik-I.  lUit. 


says  one.  how  is  it.  then,  if  they  had 
ordinances  and  Temple  ceremonies 
similiar  in  part  to  those  now  upon 
the  earth,  why  do  we  not  find  them 
definitely  described  in  the  Scrip- 
tures? Because,  my  friend,  the  an- 
cient saints  were  quite  as  well 
aware  of  the  sacredness  of  those 
higher  truths  as  we  of  modern  days 
are,  and  only  in  a  veiled  way  could 
they  make  reference  to  their  sacred 
ceremonies  and  ordinances. 

The  ancient  Jews  in  the  Savior's 
day  not  only  taught  and  practiced 
a  solemn  ritual  for  the  chosen  few 
of  the  living,  they  also  understood 
and  practiced  ordinance  work  for 
the  dead. 

The  Savior,  in  speaking  to  a  mul- 
titude on  the  Sabbath  in  the  Tem- 
])le,  said:  (John  5:  25,  28.) 

"Verily,  vorily,  I  say.  unto  you.  the 
hour  is  coming,  and  now  is.  when  the 
(lead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
(lod;  and  they  that  hear  shall  live. 

Marvel  not  at  this,  for  the  hour  is 
coming  in  the  which  all  they  that  are  in 
the  craves  shall  hear  His  voice." 
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This  saying,  anrl  those  which  pre- 
cede and  follow,  might  well  be  con- 
fined in  meaning  to  the  simple  and 
single  tnith  of  the  resurrection, 
were  it  not  for  others  which  fol- 
low as  given  by  the  chosen  disciples 
of  the  Lord. 

Paul,  in  arguing  with  the  Greeks, 
who  iiad  no  knowledge,  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  of 
the  truth  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  ( I  Corinthians  15:  18,  22, 
23.  29)  on  the  subject  of  the  res- 
urrection, brings  to  their  attention 
a  number  of  points,  and  refers  in 
a  veiled  manner  at  first,  but  later, 
in  exceedingly  plain  terms,  to  the 
well-known  and  evidently  well- 
accepted  fact  among  the  disciples  of 
Christ  of  baptism  for  the  dead.  He 
says : 

"And  if  Christ  be  not  raised,  your 
faith  is  vain :  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins. 
Then,  also,  they  zvhich  arc  fallen  asleep 
in  Christ  are  perished.  If  in  this  life 
only,  wc  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of 
nil  men  most  miserable.  .  .  .  For  as 
in  Adam  all  die.  even  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive." 

Will  some  unbeliever  in  this 
principle  of  redemption  for  the 
dead  explain  how  all  men  can  be 
made  alive,  in  Christ  Jesus,  if  only 
about  one  hundredth  part  of  them 
have  ever  heard  His  name?  My 
Sectarian  friend  answers  my  ques- 
tion by  giving  it  as  his  opinion  thai 
the^  dead  need  only  to  believe  in 
Christ,  and  they  can  be  saved.  If 
they  can  just  hear  His  name,  and 
accept  His  mission  as  a  fact  and 
truth,  that  hearing  and  believing 
shall  be  sufficient  to  save  them.  Evi- 
dently Paul,  and  those  associated 
closely  with  him  in  the  immediate 
ministry  of  Christ  could  not  ac- 
ce])t  this  view,  for  later  on  in  the 
same  chapter,  Paul,  continuing  his 
lengthy  nrguiiient.  asks: 

"Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are 
baptized   for  the  dead,  if  the  dead   rise 


not  at  all  ?    Why  are  they  then  baptized 
for  the  dead?" 


Paul  does  not  present  this  argu- 
ment as  new  or  strange :  it  was  such 
a  well-accepted  fact  in  his  time  and 
among  his  people,  that  he  predicates 
one  of  his  strongest  arguments  for 
the  personal  resurrection  of  the 
lx)dy  upon  the  practice  then  ex- 
tant of  being  baptized  for  the  dead. 
"Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are 
baptized  for  the  dead,"  he  asks,  "if 
the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  Why 
are  they  then  baptized  for  the 
dead?"  Evidently,  much  Scripture 
which  is  now  lost  would  amplify 
this  point,  or  would  perhaps  show 
us  how  Jesus  instituted  this  prac- 
tice of  baptism  for  the  dead.  How- 
ever, there  is  Paul's  express  argu- 
ment, bringing  out  in  bold  relief 
this  little  understood  principle. 
What  are  you  going  to  say  about 
this,  my  friend?  You  answer  that 
one  passage  of  Scripture  should 
not  be  taken  on  which  to  found  a 
whole  principle.  Well,  let  us  see 
farther.  '        , 

Peter,  it  will  be  conceded,  was 
one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  the 
Savior  had  in  His  ministry.  He 
was  as  conversant  with  His  mortal 
life.  His  death,  and  His  final  resur- 
rection as  any  living  man.  We 
would  not  expect  Peter  to  wilfully 
lie  about  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
that  Master  whom  he  worshiped 
with  passionate  adoration.  .A-nd  if 
Paul,  who  was  converted  and  taken 
into  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve  af- 
ter the  crucifixion  of  the  Redeemer, 
tnight  be  considered  as  having  only 
hearsay  evidence  of  these  matters, 
it  will  not  be  charged  that  Peter 
was  so  situated.  Peter  was  of  such 
stern  integrity  of  such  invincible 
firmness,  such  w^isdom  and  courage. 
that  Christ  Himself  named  Peter  as 
president  of  the  Twelve  -Apostles. 
And  what  savs  Peter?    Did  he,  too. 
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have  a  knowledge  of  this  rare  and 
glorious  principle?  Did  he,  too, 
leave  to  us  his  unimpeachable  tesli* 
mony  in  regard  to  the  redemption 
for  the  dead  ?  Let  us  read  his  own 
testimony : 

In  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Peter's  epistle  to  the 
"strangers  scattered  throughout 
Greece  and  Asia."  he  gives  us  a  ref- 
erence to  this  subject.  He  says: 
**Unto  whom  it  was  revealed*  [that 
is.  the  sufferings  of  Christ)  that 
not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us  did 
they  minister  these  things,  which 
^  are  now  reported  unto  you  by  them 
that  have  preached  the  Gospel  unto 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down 
from  heaven;  which  things  the  an- 
gels desire  to  look  into,*'  He  seems 
to  understand  that  there  are  those 
in  the  spirit  world  who  are  as  anx- 
ious to  study  the  life  and  sufferings 
and  mission  of  Christ  as  are  those 
u|:K>n  earth.  But  this  is  only  a  vague 
allusion  to  tht:  subject  in  hand.  In 
the  same  epistle  Peter  makes  a 
startling  declaration.  He  affirms 
this  truth  (I  Peter  3:  18-20): 

■*For  Christ  also  hatK  once  suffered 
for  %m%  the  just  for  the  unju&l*  that 
Ht  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to 
<kath  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the 
spjril. 

By  which  also  he  went  and  preached 
unto  the  spirits  in  pri^n; 

Which  some  time  were  disobedient, 
when  once  the  long-suffering  of  God 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the 
ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that 
is,  eight  souls,  were  ^aved  by  water." 

What  a  stnoendous  revelation  of 
the  unlimited  extent  of  the  Atone- 
mtrnt  is  ^iven  by  this  illuminating 
passage.  Not  even  the  rebellious 
souls  who  rejected  the  message  of 
Nbah  were  to  be  forgotten  or  left 
witlput  the  saving  grace  of  Christ. 
On  the  contrary,  He  Himself  Gonde* 
scenclcd  to  go  down  to  them,  in  their 
prison-houses,  and   there  expound 


the  message  of  His  life,  death,  and 

resurrection.  What  balm  of  Gil* 
ead  do^s  not  this  picture  pour  upon 
the  lacerated  heart  of  some  mother 
whose  children  have  refused  to  walk 
in  the  narrow  way  of  life;  what  joy 
it  brings  to  the  soul  of  son  or  broth- 
er, to  know  that  even  the  Savior 
used  the  three  days  of  His  bodily 
suspension  to  go  graciously  down 
and  teach  the  rebellious  spirits  who 
had  refused  to  harkcu  to  His  Ser- 
vant Noah,  How  it  thrills  the  soul ' 
of  a  saint  to  contemplate  the  exquis- 
ite labor  to  be  performed,  not  only 
by  the  living  for  the  dead,  but  by 
the  dead  for  the  dead.  That  is,  that^ 
prophets,  good  and  great  men  and 
women,  who  have  proved  their  in- 
tegrity here,  may  engage  their  time 
and  talents  in  continued  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Christ,  still  preaching, 
as  Christ  Himself  set  the  example, 
to  those  spirits  who  have  been  diso- 
bedient in  every  age  of  the  world. 
Again,  Peter  re-affirms  this  princi- 
ple, as  if  unwilling  to  leave  the  first 
statement  without  further  testi- 
mony. In  the  next  chapter  he  says, 
in  the  sixth  verse: 

"For   for  this  cause   wg^   the   Gospel 

preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead,  that 
they  might  he  judged  according  to  men 
in  the  flesh,  but  live  according  to  God 
in  the  spirit." 

Is  that  strong  enough,  straight 
enough  to  suit  you,  my  dear  sec- 
tarian friend?  What  can  yon  say 
to  contravene  these  statements  of 
Christ's  first  witness? 

Wt  might  accept  a  further  argu 
ment  of  our  sectarian  friends  in  re- 
gard  to  this  principle,  that  is,  that 
the  mere  fact  of  preaching  to  the 
spirits  in  the  prison-house  of  death 
and  judgment  might  not  imply  any 
ordinance  work;  but  how  can  we 
pass  over  Peter  s  and  PauTs  clear 
and  definite  statement  in  regard  to 
the  baptism  for  the  dead  ? " 
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Involved  and  mystic  as  much  of 
the  writings  of  the  Jews  were  then, 
when  translated  and  retranslated  as 
they  have  all  been;  robbed  as  they 
no  doubt  have  been  of  some  of  their 
most  valuable  and  vivid  chapters 
and  books,  still,  there  stands  out  in 
the  Scriptures,  the  diamond-clear 
testimony  of  two  of  Qirist's  Apos- 
tles .and  in  one  of  them  He  Himself 


is  described  as  beginning  this  very- 
work  of  redemption  for  the  dead. 
Who  may  doubt  or  impugn  such 
splendid  testimony  ?  Go<l  bless  you, 
stem  old  Peter;  God  reward  you, 
polished  and  courtly  Paul ;  bless  and 
reward  you  both  for  leaving  to  us 
— your  modern  co-workers — such  a 
divine  doctrine  taught  so  clearly  by 
vour  own  words. 


ONE  STAR. 

Ruth  M.  Fox. 


Cast  not  your  btiubles  at  my  feet, 

Btit  stand  up  like  a  man ; 
And  tell  me  are  you  clean  within, 

While  I  your  history  scan. 

T  care  not  for  your   wealth   untold. 
You  ask  for  more  than  life : 

Xor  gold   nor  sparkling  gems  can   buy 
That  precious  thing  called  wife. 

And  T  should  scorn  to  be  a  wife. 

In  name  and  not  in  deed ; 
Xor  should  I  care  to  be  a  doll 

To  follow  fashion's  creed. 

I'd  rather  smuggle  all  my  ihiys 
With  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain ; 

And  be  a  partner  in  the  firm. 
To  share  the  loss  or  gain 

Of  him  who  out  from  all  the  world, 

I'd  cho.sen  for  my  king: 
To  be  the  guardian  of  my  heart 

So  long  as  time  shall  wing — 

To  be  the  sharer  of  my  joys; 

And    should    reverses   come. 
He  still  must  be  my  guiding  star,. 

The  glory  of  my  home. 

And  what  are  you  without  your  gold — 
Without  your  father's  name. 

Which  placed  you  on  a  gilded  throne. 
And  won  the  world's  acclaim. 

What   have   you    done   that    you    should 
dare 

To  ask  a  woman's  love : 
Look  at  your  hands,  so  soft  and  white; 

They  surely  never  strove 


To  earn  your  living  for  one  day ; 

What  could  they  do  for  me, 
If  all  your  gold  should  turn  to  dross 

And  mammon's  votaries  flee? 

Could  you  stand  up  and  face  tlie  world 

Without  a  blush  of  shame, 
And  wring  from  ejirth  a  livelihood. 

Give  me  an  honest  name? 

Could  you  lead  m«;  in  all  that's  good. 

Yea,  even  to  His  throne? 
If  not,  your  suit  is  all  in  vain, 

I   choose  to  walk  alone. 

The  stronger  vessel  God  made  man. 
To  lead  with  righteous  aim; 

Now,  let  him  by  his  birthright  stand 
Or  else  renounce  his  claim. 

Ve  valiant  women  of  the  land, 

Assemble  from  afar. 
Hearing  your  flag  of  spotless  white. 

Emblazoned  with  one  star. 

One  star — one  standard  for  the  race ; 

Be   this  your   battle-cry; 
.\n  honored  wife  in  virtue's  home. 

Or  still  alone  ue  die. 

An  open  war  'gainst  secret  sin 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  wage. 

Till  woman  shall  as  God  designed 
Be  helpmeet  to  a  sage. 

VVncn  they,  togetlier.  hand  in  hand. 

Shall  climb  the  upward  way — 
Till  earth  be  cleansed   from  sordidness 

And  virtue  croAn  the  day. 


AMONG  THE  CALirORNlA  REDWOODS. 

Florence  R.  HHi 


It  was  yet  early  morning  when  a 
turn  in  the  niaH  revealed  to  us  a 
view  grand  beyond  description.  We 
were  traveling  over  the  mountains 
tlirougli  the  wonderful  sequoia  for 


light.  The  great  trees  towered  from 
the  canyons  far  below  us,  to  heights 
above*  their  nitghty  trunks  blend- 
ing their  velvety  brown  with  the 
soft  green  of  the  branches.     The 


est  of  Mendocino,  and  thi^tnrn  had 
brought  us  to  the  lop  of  the  range. 
The  rain  of  the  night  had  left  dia- 
mond clusters  on  leaves  of  red  and 
ijolden  brown,  and  though  it  was 
November,  beneath  our  feet  the 
long^  green  grass  sparkled   in  the 


sun  shot  silver  rays  amid  this 
splashing  of  color,  creating  a  scene 
unnsnai  but  marvelously  beautiful. 
The  mountains  beyond  th^  canyon 
and  below^  us  formed  a  backgroimd 
green,  shadowy*  massive.  All 
around  us  the  redwoods  aad  IqvU^^ 
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trees  were  growing  and  blending 
in  the  harmony  of  nature's  canvas- 
The  sky,  seen  between  the  branches, 
was  a  clear  blue. 

We  stopped  our  horses  and  gazed 
in  awe  at  the  wonderful  glory.  We 
seemed  to  stand  on  holy  ground  and 
felt  our  weakness  and  unworthiness. 
The  vastness  was  overwhelming.  It 
was  a  sudden  revelation  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  "Great  Architect."  We  did 
not  speak,  but  oi  one  accord  raised 
our  voices  in  hymns  of  praise  and 


thanksgiving.  Neither  of  us  fK)s- 
sess  the  gift  of  song,  but  something 
within,  the  soul  perhaps,  burst  forth 
and  thus  caused  the  woods  to  re- 
sound. Then  as  we  realized  that 
this  was  but  one  of  the  many 
garden  spots  in  our  own  country, 
our  songs  became  patriotic  and  we 
drove  on  through  vistis  of  loveli-. 
ness,  the  mighty  woodland  echoing 
and  re-echoing  with  the  proud  re- 
frain of  "My  own  United  States." 


TIMELY   TOPICS. 

THE  COUKAGE  OF  CONVICTIONS. 

Aunt  Su, 


Many  people  are  caught  by  ap- 
pearances ;  and  more  are  caught  by 
sentimental  sympathy.  There  is  a 
catch-phrase  which  is  sometimes  a 
very  dangerous  sentence  in  the 
mouth  of  a  thoughtless  person.  It 
is  this  Americanism,  "I  admire  a 
man  who  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.'*  Now,  when  young 
people  see  a  man  or  woman  who  has 
ideas  and  opinions  quite  contrary  to 
the  balance  of  his  neighbors,  at 
first  they  are  caught  by  that  daring 
phrase,  "the  man  has  the  courage  of 
his  convictions."  If  a  woman  de- 
spises wedlock,  or  child-bearing,  or 
home-life,  we  are  not  quite  so  ready 
to  applaud  her  if  she  comes  out  in 
public  print  and  declares  for  her 
opinions.  But  if  a  man  denounces 
his  fellow-men  in  business  or  in  pol- 
itics, we  are  apt  to  applaud  him  for 
his  seeming  courage.  Bold,  fear- 
less men  should  be  wise  men,  else 
their  daring  may  sometimes  be 
bravado  instead  of  actual  courage. 
Recently  there  has  been  a  great  fuss 
made  because  a  certain  minister  in  a 
neighboring      State      opened      his 


Church  to  Emma  Goldman,  the  no- 
torious and  blood-thirsty  promoter 
of  anarchistic  doctrines.  Certainly 
few  will  applaud  the  utterances  of 
a  woman  who  advocates  murder 
and  bomb-throwing  as  a  means  of 
purifying  the  world  of  sin  and  con- 
fusion. But  many  will  thoughtless- 
ly applaud  the  unwise  clergyman 
who  thus  gave  her  a  cloak  of  respec- 
tability. But  what  a  low  form  of 
courage  is  his !  And  yet  this  wom- 
an has  the  courage  of  her  convic- 
tions. Not  many  people  sympathize 
with  the  public  actions  of  Carrie 
Nation,  who  used  to  go  about  the 
country  chopping  down  saloon 
doors  in  her  frenzy  to  prove  her 
hatred  for  the  drink-evil.  And  yet, 
such  women  certainly  possess  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  bravery,  and  there  are 
some  who  find  it  possible  to  praise 
them  for  their  brutal  exhibitions  of 
bold  bravado. 

What  is  courage?  It  is  not  the 
absence  of  fear,  for  the  bravest  and 
most  couraj^eous  man  in  battle  is 
often  the  man  who  would  gladly 
run   away   if  he  dared.     The   old 
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story  of  twe  reckless  soldier  vjhm 
boasted  to  his  officer  that  he  knew 
not  fear,ami  received  for  a  reply  the 
remark,  "If  you  had  oeen  one-half 
as  frightened  as  I  was,  you  would 
have  taken  to  your  heels,"  is  illus- 
trative of  the  type  of  man  who  pos- 
sesses the  keen  sensibility  of  ner- 
vous consciousness  of  danger,  al- 
lied to  the  supreme  self-command 
which  crushes  every  fear  and  sub- 
dues under  his  feet  all  faltering  or 
weakness. 

Familiarity  with  danger  begets  a 
certain  callousness  which  invests  a 
man  with  a  seeming  courage  which 
he  may  not  possess.  One  may  think 
it  courageous  for  a  cowboy  to  shoot 
bears,  lasso  wild  cattle,  and  ride 
into  herds  of  maddened  stock,  but  if 
that  same  cowboy  comes  down  into 
a  peaceful  village  and  shoots  up  the 
whole  town,  firing  at  every  head 
he  sees  in  a  window,  you  would  not 
call  that  courage,  would  you  ?  Yet, 
some  people  enthuse  a  good  deal 
over  just  such  silly  actions. 

The  old  pagan  idea  of  bravery 
was  that  of  physical  force.  To  be 
mighty  of  limb,  swift  of  foot,  of 
unerring  aim*,  this  was  the  ideal  of 
all  barbarous  peoples.  That  cruelty, 
rapine,  murder,  were  the  accom- 
panying traits  of  such  characters 
did  not  diminish  from  their  wild 
glory.  Has  the  world  not  moved  on 
since  then?  It  is  not  true  today, 
that  "might  makes  right."  The 
ideals  of  the  world  have  been  sof- 
tened and  strengthened  by  eighteen 
hundred  years  of  acquaintance  with 
the  Man  of  Sorrows.  And  it  is  fit- 
ting, therefoie,  for  you  and  me  to 
study  catch  phrases,  and  refuse  to 
be  led  by  false  light. 

What  is  courage  ?  It  is  not  brav- 
ado, for  that  is  the  attribute  of 
fools;  it  is  not  physical  daring,  for 
that  is  too  often  reckless  and  un- 
safe; it  is  not  exactly  bravery;  for 
the  brave  man  who  possesses  that 
quality  of  mind  which    knows   no 


fear,  may  often  lack  in  moral  or 
even  in  physical  courage.  Courage 
is  the  quality  of  great  men,  bravery 
the  accompaniment  of  strong  men. 
All  animals  possess  bravery,  but 
cannot  be  said  to  be  courageous. 
Courage  should  never  be  ascribed 
to  those  who  defy  principles  or  law. 
This  people  have  been  taught  from 
the  beginning  that  law  should  be 
obeyed.  The  various  interpretations 
of  the  law  may  not  always  be  bind- 
ing upon  conscience,  but  if  the  gov- 
ernment creates  a  law,  it  is  our  duty 
to  comply  with  that  law,  no  matter 
what  our  opinions  may  be.  How 
much  more  is  it  our  duty  to  obey 
the  law  which  God  has  given  us.  If 
men  have  differences  to  settle  there 
is  proper  and  suitable  ways  for 
those  differences  to  be  adjusted, 
without  going  to  the  courts. 

Women  are  often  timid  physical- 
ly— afraid  of  cats,  mice,  dogs,  cows, 
and  above  all,  of  men.  But  such 
women  are  often  nobly  courageous. 
They  dare  to  say  or  do  things  which 
many  men  would  shrink  from ; 
while  women  face  pain  and  suffer- 
ing with  more  real  courage  than 
man  may  ever  hope  to  attain  to. 

There  is  an  element  in  true  cour- 
age which  makes  it  a  very  different 
quality  from  bravery  or  daring; 
and  that  element  is  wisdom.  The 
brave  or  daring  man  is  too  often 
without  wisdom,  without  the  desire 
or  even  the  power  to  reflect  and  to 
draw  conclusions.  The  courageous 
man  may  sometimes  be  tempted  to 
say  cruel  things,  to  crush  helpless 
opponents,  to  display  his  wit  or  his 
daring  at  the  expense  of  others ;  but 
he  will  pause,  reflect,  and  his  God- 
given  wisdom  will  suggest  that  he 
refrain.  It  is  this  quality  in  a  good 
man  which  commands  the  allegience 
of  women  and  little  children.  Wom- 
en may  at  times  feel  some  protec- 
tion and  a  measure  of  admiration 
for  the  reckless  temper  of  a  would-  • 
be    rescuer;  but    she  will  ^.1^^.-^% 
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tremble  lest  her  whilom  guide  may 
suddenly  turn  upon  her  and  rend 
her  as  he  has  so  many  others.  A 
true  woman  reposes  happily  under 
the  care  of  a  man  who  is  not  only 
brave  in  times  of  danger,  but  who  is 
wise  enough  to  be  truly  courageous 
when  mental  difficulty  and  moral 
danger  assail  them  both.  She  does 
not  truly  admire  the  man  who 
throws  away  his  life  to  prove  his 
bravery,  but  the  one  who  can  pro- 
tect and  preserve  her  life,  her  vir- 
tue, and  her  religion  by  his  wisdom 
and  courage,  this  is  the  man  to 
whom  she  gives  her  love  and  her 
adoration. 

There  is  nothing  brave  nor  cour- 
ageous in  an  apostate  spirit.  Now, 
when  any  man  or  woman  joins  this 
Church,  he  or  she  necessarily 
gives  up  some  other  form  of  be- 
lief. So  how  may  we  tell  when  a 
man  has  the  spirit  of  Truth  in  re- 
nouncing any  form  of  belief,  and 
when  he  has  the  spirit  of  evil  ?  That 
is  a  question  which  should  occupy 
the  attention  of  every  Latter-day 
Saint.  For  we  neither  wish  to  de- 
ceive ourselves  nor  to  deceive  oth- 
ers. Therefore,  let  me  ask  again, 
how  shall  we  determine  when  a  man 
has  the  true  spirit  and  when  he  has 
a  false  one  in  this  matter  of  relig- 
ious conviction  ? 

The  answer  has  been  given  us  by 
the  Apostle  Paul :  The  fruits  of  the 
good  Spirit  are  virtue,  meekness, 
long-suffering,  kindness  and  love. 
Yet  Christ  drove  the  money-chang- 
ers from  the  Temple,  and  constant- 
ly and  fearlessly  rebuked  the  Phar- 
isees and  hypocrites. 

When  we  find  our  own  spirit  full 
of  tenderness  for  our  fellows,  ready 
to  forgive  (|uickly, anxious  to  please, 
full  of  readiness  to  seek  and  take 
counsel ;  glad  to  see  others  do  well 
and  rise  in  life,  sad  to  find  men  sin- 
ning and  suffering,  then,  indeed  we 
may  be  sure  our  spirit  is  attuned 
to  that  gracious    influence     which 


makes  for  righteousness  and  peace. 
That  is  the  spirit  w^hich  fills  con- 
verts to  this  Church,  as  they  have 
testified  for  the  last  seventy  years. 
Such  have  no  bitterness  for  former 
friends,  no  envy  of  their  fellows, 
no  desire  to  drag  down  man  or  com- 
munity, no  venom  for  man  or  beast. 
( )n  the  other  hand,  when  men  allow 
themselves  to  be  deceived  into  pos- 
ing as  Reformers,  putting  them- 
selves in  an  attitude  of  opposition 
to  truth  and  to  their  former  friends 
and  associates,  when  they  are  vin- 
dictive, full  of  malice,  spleen,  envy, 
and  bitterness;  then,  indeed,  you 
may  cover  such  with  the  mantle  of 
charity — but  you  must  not  sympa- 
thize with  them! 

God  loves  the  sinner,  but  hates 
the  sin. 

Our  girls  should  not  carry  their 
love,  their  admiration,  their  sympa- 
thy for  a  faulty  son  or  brother  to 
the  point  of  condoning  his  sin  or  his 
false  position.  Too  many  girls  have 
so  condoned  smoking,  tippling, 
drinking  and  gambling,  because 
some  have  said  we  should  be  char- 
itable to  the  sinner.  Such  girls  lack 
discernment,  and  some  one  should 
hasten  to  show  them  the  difference 
between  sin  and  sinner. 

To  sin  is  not  brave,  nor  even 
courageous.  Many  boys  esteem  it  a 
virtue  to  brag  of  their  vices,  of 
smoking,  of  gambling,  and  drink- 
ing, trying  to  blind  themselves  to 
their  folly  by  declaring  they  are 
"honest"  alx)Ut  their  sins.  Maybe 
so;  but  honesty  and  sobriety  are 
generally  companions.  Courage  is 
not  boasting  of  sin. 

Christ  was  the  ensampler  of  all 
courage.  He  could  sup  with  the 
publican,  for  there  was  nothing 
wicked  about  the  publican,  he  was 
a  social,  not  a  moral  outcast.  Jesus 
dared  to  withstand  the  tempter  to 
the  utmost  limit ;  yet  He  fled  out  of 
Galilee  when  He  was  pursued  by 
His  enemies;  He  had  the  wisdom 
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to  answer  His  opponents  with  a 
counter-statement  when  they  asked 
Him  who  should  receive  tribute 
from  a  Jew ;  and  above  all,  He  had 
the  supreme  courage  to  face  His 
enemies  without  question  or  protest 
when  He  was  on  trial  for  His  life. 
That  is  the  type  of  courage  which 
should  command  our  studious  at- 
tention. Jesus  never  dared  nor  de- 
fied law,  religion,  nor  civil  author- 
ity. He  said  He  came  to  fulfill  law, 
the  law  of  the  great  Jewish  law- 
giver, Moses,  not  to  destroy  it.  Yet 
He  was  courageous  enough  to  drive 
with  whip  and  stinging  lash  the 
money-changers  who  had  so  cor- 
rupted His  Leather's  House  that  it 
was  a  market-place  for  trade  and 
barter.  Xo  one  dared  to  retort  or 
resist  that  divine  passion.  And 
then,  when  His  own  life  hung  on 
the  kiss  of  a  traitor,  He  still  prayed 
His  Father  to  forgive  His  enemies. 
This,  then,  was  true  courage,  not 
bravado,  nor  boasting;  not  posing 
as  a  Reformer  nor  spouting  in  the 
market-place :  but  quiet,  even-hand- 
ed justice  to  all,  tempered  with  the 


sweetest  mercy  and  love  ever  be- 
stowed upon  earth. 

Girls,  learn  to  discriminate. 
Learn  to  think.  Don't  esteem  it 
courageous  to  come  out  in  opposi- 
tion to  your  parents  and  friends  in 
the  matter  of  marriage  or  of  reli- 
gion, or  of  politics.  When  you  have 
opinions,  let  them  be  formed  by 
good  sense ;  not  by  sentiment  nor 
sympathy.  It  is  said  that  women 
rarely  reason ;  but  if  they  will  fol- 
low a  certain  instinct  which  God  has 
given  them  they  will  reach  wise 
conclusions  without  much  mental 
effort.  Women  must  keep  the 
source  of  their  heavenly  instinct 
clear  and  unpolluted  by  false  ideas 
or  ideals.  And  certainly,  in  the 
matter  of  courage,  they  should  seek 
carefully  to  understand  the  cause 
and  motive  of  any  important  action 
on  their  own  or  another's  part,  and 
then  they  will  not  be  led  astray.  Let 
our  girls  have  the  beautiful  courage 
which  will  prompt  them  to  be  brave 
in  danger,  wise  in  politics,  discreet 
in  love,  and  courageous  in  rcligioii 


A  SONG  OF  MORNING. 

Rutl^  M.   Fox. 

Cut  into  the  morqing  your  drowsiqess  scorning, 

The  world  isawakiqg  tF]e  rills  are  at  play; 
The  cattle  are  lowing,  tF]e  proud  cock  is  crowing 

His  gallant  salute  to  tf]e  coming  of  day. 

Aurora  discloses' the  queeq  of  the  roses, 
Fast  hieing  away  in  the  mists  of  the  dawr|; 

But  lo!  what  a  scandal  a  pearl  fronq  l^er  sandal, 
Each  rose  of  the  garden  F]as   slyly  witlidrawn. 

Out  iqto  the  rr|orning  the  suq  is  adorniqg. 

The  mountains  and  valley  \rorr\  river  to  crest; 
<is  glamor  eqtrancing  your  fjeart  into  dancing, 

And  thrilling  your  being  with  exquisite  zest. 

The  meadow  lark's  calliqg  its  shy  mate  enthralling, 
TF]e  lithe  branches  sway  to  the  song-bird's  sweet  lays; 

To  crown  with  completeness  the  air  leqds  its  svyeetqes> 
And  nature  is  chaqting  her  chorus  of  praise. 
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A  VACATION  FOR  SOMEONE  ELSE. 

£.  £.  Huffaker. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waverley  were  sit- 
ting on  the  front  porch.  They  had 
Ijeen  talking  of  their  prosperous 
summer  and  the  crops  and  the  hard 
work  of  cooking  for  harvest  hands. 

"One  would  not  think  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  New  York  business  man 
could  make  such  a  good  wife  for  a 
farmer,  Kate."  Just  then  the  two 
girls  came  in  view. 

"Father,"  said  Florence  coaxing- 
ly,  putting  her  arms  around  his 
neck. 

"What  is  the  favor  now," 
he  asked,  "a  new  dress  or  hat  or  is 
it  a  diamond  ring?  You  should  let 
him  buy  that." 

"Now  don't  start  to  tease,  father, 
please  don't.  We  just  want  you  to 
say  yes,  that  is  all." 

"Yes  to  what?" 

"O,  just  say  yes,  father,  that's  all. 
I  think  you  ought  to,"  said  Leonora 
coaxingly. 

"I  don't  like  to  buy  a  cat  in  a  bag, 
girls.    I  might  get  the  worst  of  it." 

"I'll  promise  you  it  isn't  anything 
very  bad,  father.  Mamma,  don't  you 
think  he  should  say  yes?" 

"I  think  he  will  almost  be  com- 
pelled to,  in  this  case,'*  said  Mrs. 
Waverley,  smiling. 

"That  settles  it.  Three  against 
one  isn't  quite  fair.  But  I'll  say  yes 
this  once.    Now  what  is  it?" 

"We  want  one  more  week  to  do 
as  we  please."  ' 

"H'm!  I  thought  you  had  been 
doing  that  for  the  past  twenty-two 
years." 

"O,  but  we  haven't  though.  Not 
as  much  as  we  expect  to  the  next 
week." 

Mr.  Waverley  sank  back  in  his 
chair.  "Mother,  mother !  what  is  to 
Heco/ne  of  us  ?" 


"I  almost  forgot  to  add,"  said  Flor- 
ence, "we  mtist  have  full  control  of 
the  farm,  a  little  spending  money 
and  the  privilege  to  run  a  bill  at  the 
store." 

"I  can  see  the  beginning  but 
not  the  end,"  he  sighed.  "You  mean 
to  crowd  the  farm  with  friends 
from  town  and  work  mother  ancf 
me  to  death  while  you  entertain 
them.  I  tell  you  what  we'll  do,  Kate. 
We'll  lock  the  gates  and  go  to  the 
canyon." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford  went 
through  about  the  same  ordeal  that 
evening.  "You  can  only  be  girls 
once,"  Mrs.  Waverley  had  told 
them,  "so  run  along  and  have  a  good 
time." 

"Kate,  you  have  surely  put  your 
foot  into  a  trap,"  said  her  husband, 
"but  I'll  stay  with  you  and  try  to 
help  you  get  out." 

The  next  morning  they  found  the 
following  note  on  the  dresser: 
"Please  come  to  breakfast  at  eight. 
Mamma,  wear  your  blue  dress  and 
best  combs.  Papa,  dress  up  too. 
Harvey  will  attend  to  all  of  the 
chores." 

in  the  dining  room  they  found 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford.  "It  isn't 
our  fault,"  they  explained,  "for  we 
promised  blindly  to  obey."  After 
a  delicious  breakfast  they  were  led 
to  the  grove. 

After  a  morning  of  visiting^ 
luncheon  was  served.  The  even- 
ing meal  was  eaten  on  the  lawn  at 
Crawfords.  "It's  been  a  pretty  good 
day,"  laughed  Mr.  Waverley  as  he 
settled  to  rest,  "but  we'll  catch  it 
tomorrow.  Those  girls  will  have 
half  of  the  town  out  here." 

The  next  morning  they  did  not 
hear  the  carriage  roll  out  but  the 
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little  note  on  the  dresser  read, 
"Breakfast  at  ten  in  the  grove. 
Please  dress  up."  "Well,"  said  Mr. 
Waverley,  "I'll  take  another  snooze 
while  you  peep  out  and  see  what 
is  coming  next." 

At  ten  they  started  for  the  grove. 
All  was  quiet  at  the  house  except 
the  low  hum  of  voices  as  Gertie  and 
May  worked  away  in  the  locked 
kitchen. 

"Fd  like  to  know  who  those  peo- 
ple are  at  the  table,  Kate,"  he  said, 
peeping  through  the  branches. 
"Why  there  is  Polly  and  Nellie, 
Gladys,  Fern,  May — why  Kate, 
Kate,  do  you  see  clearly.  It  is  our 
class,  our  dear  old  class.  They  are 
all  there  but  the  teacher.  There  is 
jolly  Jim  laughing  as  usual  as 
though  this  were  school  time  again. 
I  say,  Kate,  those  girls  are  all 
right." 

Such  a  short  happy  week.  No 
care,  no  worry  over  the  little  ones- 
Gertie  and  May  had  taken  them  in 
full  charge.  Nothing  to  do  but  rest 
and  visit  with  dear  pld  school 
mates.  There  was  a  trip  to  the  can- 
^ron,  a  visit  to  the  state  park;  an 
evening  with  all  the  neighbors  and 
an  excellent  program;  but  best  of 
all  was  the  time  spent  under  the 
cool  shade  with  refreshments  ar- 
riving just  when  they  seemed  to  be 
needed.  The  old  songs  were  sung, 
old  games  indulged  in  and  even  Mr. 
Hyde  enjoyed  it. 

A  happy  group  of  people  said 
good  by  at  the  end  of  the  week  to 
return  home. 

"Those  girls  certainly  entertained 
us  royally,  Henry,"  said  John. 
"And  I've  just  been  told  Mr.  Hyde 
has  sent  a  piano  down  to  the  Or- 
phans* Home.  I  think  he  gathered 
the  idea  from  Gertie." 

It  was  Friday  afternoon.  Heavy 
clouds  were  hanging  over  the  farms. 


"It's  a  great  shame,"  said  Mr. 
Waverley  as  he  sat  down  perplexed- 
"Those  potatoes  all  plowed  out, 
no  men  to  pick  them  up,  and  a 
storm  coming." 

"O,  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  Gertie, 
"could  May  and  I  help  tomorrow? 
There  will  be  no  school." 

"I  am  afraid  you  do  not  realize 
just  what  that  means,  little  girl. 
You  could  help  a  little,  per- 
haps James  and  Richard  will  be 
here  tonight  but  the  chances  are 
against  it." 

"If  you  had  all  those  boys  from 
the  Home  here,  they  would  be 
handy,  wouldn't  they?" 

"That's  a  bright  idea,Gertie.  Those 
boys  are  large  enough  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  themselves  out  and 
me  too." 

The  next  morning  fifteen  or 
twenty  little  boys  were  busy  filling 
and  emptying  buckets  and  baskets. 
At  evening  they  returned  home  on 
a  load  of  large,  smooth  white  po- 
tatoes; another  addition  to  the 
cellar  of  the  Orphans'  Home. 

"What  are  you  looking  at  me 
like  that  for,  Gertie?"  asked 
Randolph  Crawford.  "See  anything 
strange  about  me?" 

"O,  I  was  just  thinking  how  sav- 
age you  looked.  That's  all.  What 
is  the  matter?" 

"I  came  over  here  to  get  away 
from  Eunice.  She's  cross  and  crying 
because  she  has  to  wash  the  dishes. 
Polly  has  left  and  the  baby  is  half 
sick  and — well,  you  know  what 
Eunice  is." 

"Why  didn't  you  wash  the 
dishes  yourself  then?  Wait  utitil 
I  speak  to  Mrs.  Waverley.  Perhaps 
May  and  I  can  go  over  and  help  a 
little." 

Eunice  looked  up  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  they  entered.  "O,  I 
am  so  glad  you  have  come,  girls. 
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I  know  you  will  help.  Dolf  has 
been  teasing  and  I  have  been  cross 
and  I  hate  work,  just  positively 
hate  it." 

"O,  but  you  mustn't  hate  it, 
Eunice,"  replied  Gertie.  "We'll 
all  help  and  we'll  soon  be  through. 
I  like  to  wash  dishes,  don't  you?" 

"No,  Gertie,  I  don't,  it  makes  my 
hands    look    swollen      and    red." 

"Nonsense,  Eunice,  I  think  every 
one  who  eats  should  be  willing  to 
wash  the  dishes.  Somebody  has  to 
do  it  that's  sure." 

The  kitchen  was  soon  clean  and 


shining  with  such  cheerful  help  and 
while  May  dusted  the  sitting  room 
chairs,  Gertie  rocked  the  tired  fret- 
ful baby  to  sleep. 

"Say,  Gertie,"  said  Randolph 
edging  closer  to  her,  "I  like  you 
better  than  I  do  any  of  the  otfier 
girls  and  may  be  when  we  both 
get  bigger,  — well,  what  are  you 
looking  at  me  like  that  for?" 

"Well,"  said  Gertie,"that's  no  sign 
that  I  like  you."  But  the  color  in 
her  cheeks  told  a  different  tale.  And 
who  can  say  that  but  the  same  old 
story  will  have  a  happy  ending. 


A  MOUNTAIN  STREAM. 

Constance  Decker,"*^ 


A  more  enchanting  scene  is  hard 
to  find  than  that  which  meets  the 
eye  of  the  excursionist  who  visits 
the  White  River,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Navajo  County  in  Arizona. 

Let  us  take  a  glimpse  at  the  river 
and  its  surroundings,  and  try  to  ap- 
preciate some  of  its  beauties. 

For  several  miles  we  travel  along 
a  leaf-strewn  road,  shaded  by  state- 
ly pine  trees.  After  a  ride  of,  per- 
haps, two  hours  through  this  na- 
tural park,  we  begin  to  cross  hills  . 
and  hollows,  some  of  them  quite 
rocky.  We  are  now  told  that  the 
river  is  not  far  away,  and  looking 
toward  the  south  and  east  we  be- 
hold forest-covered  mountains  tow- 
ering above  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. A  few  peaks  that  rise  above 
all  the  others  still  have  patches  of 
snow  in  their  shady  nooks,  though 
the  sun  has  almost  completed  his 
journey  northward. 

Now  we  are  in  a  grove  of  pine 
trees  that  stand  so  close  together 
that  we  can  see  only  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead.  Occasionally  there  is 
an  opening  through  which  we  catch 

*Snowfiake  Stake. 


a  glimpse  of  the  mountai9s  which, 
on  account  of  the  clear  atmosphere, 
seem  very  near.  But  still  we  travel 
on:  the  one  who  told  us  we  were 
near  the  river  must  have  been  mis- 
taken— but  what  is  this?  A  deep 
gulch — we  shall  surely  have  to 
turn  back !  But  no ;  there  is  a  road 
winding  down  the  side  of  that  great 
canyon.  Someone  exclaims :  "Sure- 
ly you  are  not  going  to  drive  into 
that  great  chasm !" 

"If  we  get  to  the  river  we'll  have 
to  go  down  there,"  is  the  answer. 
"Then  let  us  walk !"  cry  all  the  girls 
in  chorus. 

The  wagon  stops,  and  those  of 
us  who  are  afraid  to  trust  the  driver 
get  out  to  make  the  descent  on  foot. 
The  vehicle  is  soon  out  of  sight, 
and  we  follow.  The  opposite  side 
of  the  canyon  seems  only  a  few 
steps  away,  and  is  much  higher  and 
steeper  than  the  Qpe  we  are  descend- 
ing. Notice  the  different  shapes 
and  colors  of  the  trees.  Some  have 
a  bluish  tint,  on  some  the  limbs 
stand  out  horizontally,  some  have 
branches  slanting  downward,  and 
others  turn  their  branches  upward. 
From  our  position  we  can  see  five 
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different  varieties  of  pine.  The 
canyon  side  is  so  steep  that  it  seems 
the  trees  and  foliage  must  slide  off. 
The  tops  of  some  of  the  trees  almost 
touch  the  trunks  of  those  above 
them,  so  steep  is  the  slope  on  which 
they  stand. 

Oh,  how  charming!  There,  like 
a  dark,  silvery  ribbon,  is  the  river, 
winding  its  way  amongst  the  trees 
and  rocks.  The  afternoon  sun  is  re- 
flected in  the  crystalline  stream,  and 
the  banks  of  the  river  on  either  side 
are  carpeted  with  many  shades  of 
green,  thickly  studded  with  bright- 
colored  flowers. 

We  get  into  the  wagon  to  ride 
across  the  stream,  which  is  about 
fifteen  feet  across,  and  two  feet 
deep  at  this  point.  The  water  is 
clear  as  crystal,  and  we  can  see  the 
many-colored  pebbles  in  the  bottom. 
What  is  that  flitting  about  in  the 
water?  Oh,  look!  they  are  little 
fishes.  There  are  myriads  of  the 
little  fellows!  There  is  one  large 
one;  but  they  are  all  soon  out  of 
sight. 

We  follow  along  the  river,  pass- 
ing every  little  way  some  new  shrub 
or  flower  or  tree,  that  we  have  never 
seen  before.  The  road  winds  in 
and  out,  crossing  the  river  many 
times,  each  time  we  startle  the  fishes 
and  are  delighted  to  see  them  glid- 
ing away. 

We  stop  at  a  beautiful  clump  of 
pine  trees  bordered  on  one  side  by 
an  impenetrable  growth  of  tall  wil- 
lows. Soon*  the  camp-fire  is  roar- 
ing and  mingling  the  smell  of  pine 
smoke  with  the  fresh  air,  fragrant 
"with  blooming  flowers  and  the  deli- 
cious scent  of  the  green  forest. 

The  enchanting  scenery,  the  frag- 
rant odors,  the  sound  of  the  water 


rippling  over  the  stones,  the  cries 
of  the  blue-jay  and  the  mourning- 
dove,  with  now  and  then  the  sweet 
notes  of  a  mocking-bird  all  mingled 
with  the  happy  voices  of  the  chil- 
djen,  as  they  utter  delighted  excla- 
mations at  the  discovery  of  some 
rare  and  beautiful  flower  or  stone 
makes  us  e«claim,  "What  a  delight- 
ful place!  Oh,  that  we  might  stay 
here  always!*' 


IN  the:  daisy  field. 

Lillian  B,  Connelly, 

Little  child  in  meadows  green 

Making  wreaths  of  daisies, 
*  Building  castles  in  the  air 

In  the  Land  of  Maybes, 
Spring's  soft  shadows  round  you  play, 

Spring's  fair  skies  above  you, 
Life's  just  opening  up  the  way. 

The  whole  world  says,  "I  love  you." 

Some  day  skies  may  darkened  be. 

Daisies  not  be  blooming, 
Love  be  hid  behind  a  cloud. 

All  the  world  a-glooming. 
But  little  child  in  meadows  green. 

Making  wreaths  of  daisies, 
Joy  and  love  can  conquer  all. 

E'en  in  Lands  of  Maybes. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCi:  AND  THi:  HOME. 

Food  for  ScHool  CHlldron. 

Lydia  Holmgren. 


According  to  the  New  York  Medical 
Record,  "the  proper  feeding  of  children 
is  one  of  the  most  important  factors^  in 
building  up  a  sound  constitution,  and 
much  of  the  loudly  proclaimed  race  dc-' 
generation  among  civilized  nations  must 
be  laid  to  injudicious  diet"  Mothers 
must,  therefore,  possess  the  knowledge 
of  selecting  suitable  food,  and  of  cook- 
ing it  in  a  proper  manner.  Without  an 
adequate  amount  of  food,  proper  growth 
and  development  are  impossible,  and  not 
only  the  working  capacity  of  the  individ- 
ual diminished,  but  a  predisposition  to 
disease  is  induced. 

The  growng  child  needs  an  abundance 
of  food  of  the  right  kind  and  quality, 
especially  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve.  The  proteids,  carbohydrates 
and  fatty  foods,  discussed  in  previous 
articles — must  be  understood  by  every 
mother,  in  order  that  her  growing  chil- 
dren may  be  properly  nourished.  Not 
only  are  these  three  classes  necessary, 
but  mineral  matter,  used  by  the  blood  in 
rtiaking  bones,  teeth  and  nerves,  must 
also  be  found  in  the  dietary.  A  little  is 
present  in  most  foods,  but  fruits  and 
vegetables  contain  the  largest  amount. 
Then,  too,  the  salts  and  acids  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  absolutely  es- 
ential  to  the  physical  welfare  of  a  grow- 
ing child. 

The  expenditure  of  nerve  power  for 
the  digestion  of  food,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  stomach  itself,  vary  with  the  age, 
as  well  as  with  the  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Another  important  factor  is  that 
of  climatic  conditions  and  seasons. 

The  food  of  thin,  nervous  children  is 
often  deficient  in  fat.  If  pure  olive  oil 
can  be  taken  it  is  highly  recommended, 
Cream,  though  less  expensive  than  but- 
ter, is  too  sparingly  used  in  most  homes, 
especially  for  children. 

According  to  one  authority,  the  aver- 
age daily  ration  of  a  child  from  six  to 
ten  years  of  age  is  as  follows:  "Eight 
ounces  of  bread,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
five  ounces  of  lean  meat  or  eggs,  eight 
ounces  of  green  vegetables  and  pota- 
toes, two  ounces  of  farinaceous  food, 
four  ounces  of  raw  or  cooked  fruit,  one 
quart  of  liquid."  The  older  the  child, 
the  more  nourishment  the  body  requires, 
and,  therefore,  the  rations  should  be 
gradually  increased.  The  boy  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  consumes 


almost  as  much  as  a  mature  man,  and 
mothers  should  not  be  alarmed  at  the 
enormous  appetite  of  their  boys.    " 

A  light  lunch  at  midday  is  preferred 
unless  children  have  ample  time  to  cat 
a  substantial  meal.  Hurrjring  to  or 
from  meals  is  as  bad  as  haste  in  eating, 
and  to  resume  mental  exertion  immedi- 
ately after  a  full  meal  may  cause  diges- 
tive disturbances.  Many  mothers  con- 
sider first  their  own  convenience  as  to 
whether  the  principal  meal  shall  be  din- 
ner or  supper,  ignoring  the  more  impor- 
tant matter— their  children's  welfare. 
Supper  should  be  served  at  least  two 
hours  before  bed  time. 

Dr.  Yeo  has  emphasized  a  fact  that  all 
mothers  and  educators  should  remem- 
ber, "that  the  education  of  the  mind  is  a 
life-long  process,  but  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body  is  strictly  limited  to  a 
certain  period  of  existence." 

MENUS. 
No.  1. 

BREAKFAST. 

Poached  Egg  on  Toast. 

Baked  Apples  in  Skin.«. 
Milk. 

DINNER. 

Cream  of  Com  Soup. 

Croutons. 

Roast  Leg  of  Mutton. 

Creamed  Potatoes. 

Browned  Parsnips. 

Sliced  Oranges. 

LUNCHEON. 

Boiled  Rice  with  Cream. 

Honey. 

Bread  and  Butter. 

Milk. 

No.  2. 

BREAKFAST. 

Omelet.  Graham  Muffins. 

Canned  Strawberries. 
Chocolate.     , 

LUNCHEON. 


Duchess  Soup. 
Crackers. 
Stewed  Prunes. 

Milk. 


Buns. 
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DINNER. 

Pot  Roast  of  Beef. 

Brown  Sauce. 

Baked  Potatoes. 

Tomato  Scallop. 

Spencer  Pudding. 

BASKET  LUNCH. 

Nut  Sandwiches. 

Cup  Custard.  Cookies. 

Apple. 

RECIPES. 

OMELETS. 

4  eggs. 

2  tablespoons  milk. 

1-3  teaspoon  salt 

A  little  pepper. 

Beat  yolks  very  light  and  thick;  add 
the  milk  and  seasoning.  Whisk  the 
white  stiff  and  fold  them  lightly  into 
the  yolks.  Put  a  spoonful  of  butter  into 
a  frying  pan  and  when  it  bubbles,  pour 
in  the  mixture.  Cook  until  set,  lifting 
with  a  knife  occasionally.    Set  on  top  in 


rather   hot   oven   and   cook   until   deli- 
cately brown  on  top.    Turn  onto  a  plate. 

STEWED  PRUNES. 

Wash  one  pint  of  prunes  and  soak  in 
one  pint  of  cold  water  over  night  Place 
on  the  back  of  the  stove  and  stew  slowly 
for  three  hours.  Boiling  water  may  be 
added  as  needed.  Good  prunes  need  no 
sugar  if  cooked  in  this  way.  For  a 
change,  a  boiled  custard  poured  over  the 
cooked  prunes  is  very  good. 

CUP  CUSTARD. 

Beat  one  egg  very  light ;  add  one  level 
tablespoon  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt;, 
then  one  cup  of  rich  milk.  Flavor  with 
lemon,  vanilla  or  nutmeg.  Pour  the  mix- 
ture into  two  buttered  china  cups  and 
bake  in  a  basin  of  hot  water. 

NUT  SANDWICHES. 

Chop  rather  fine  any  kind  of  nut  meats 
and  add  a  little  cream  or  boiled  salad 
dressing,  and  spread  on  thin  slices  of 
buttered  bread. 

Note. — Recipes  not  given  here  may  be 
found  in  other  numbers  of  the  Journal 
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PREUMINARY   PROGRAMS. 

The  Preliminary  Program  is  a  con- 
joint work.  The  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  appointing  a  committee  to  look 
after  this  special  part  of  the  work,  either 
by  the  month  or  for  the  season.  This 
committee  should  consist  of  at  least 
three  members,  one  from  each  associa- 
tion, and  a  chorister  or  other  musical 
member.  Programs  should  be  arranged 
two  weeks  or  more  in  advance  and  the 
committee  should  be  held  responsible  for 
the  keeping  of  appointments  at  the  meet- 
ings specified.  Members  of  preliminary 
program  committees  should  work  to- 
gether. The  program  is  not  likely  to 
be  so  harmonious  when  the  young  la- 
dies notify  the  young  men  what  they  ex- 
pect to  do,  or  the  young  men  announce 
their  part  alone,  as  when  the  committee 
meets  and  outlines  the  entire  projj^ram. 

With  the  sanction  of  the  General 
Board  it  has  been  decided  by  the  general 
preliminary  program  committee  to  onh- 


lish  three  suggestive  programs  each 
month  in  the  Journal  and  the  Era.  The 
local  committees  will  make  out  programs 
for  the  other  nights. 

The  suggested  topics  for  the  season 
will  all  be  along  the  line  of  human  cul- 
ture— physical,  mental,  and  spiritual — 
and  are  of  equal  interest  to  the  members 
of  both  associations.  The  talks,  of  ne- 
cessity, must.be  brief — ten  minutes,  per- 
haps. For  that  reason  all  but  the  vital 
parts  must  be  touched  upon  lightly.  But 
it  should  be  the  aim  to  emphasize  some 
vital  truth. 

To  illustrate  the  topics  incidents 
should  be  used  from  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  who  have  done  humanity 
service  and  whose  lives  exemplify  their 
belief  in  and  practice  of  these  principles. 
For  instance :  Exercise,  Work,  and  Re- 
creation— take  the  life  of  President 
Roosevelt,  of  President  Woodruff,  of 
President  \V  indcr,  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  or  of  exemplary  men  or  women 
of  your  locality;  make  some  incident  in 
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their  lives  speak  the  point  you  wish  to 
emphasize. 

The  suggested  recitations,  and  read- 
ings are  in  keeping  with  the  various  top- 
ics. Some  of  these  will  be  published  in 
the  Journal  and  the  Era.  If  not,  how- 
ever, and  you  have  no  books  containing 
them,  use  readings  or  recitations  of  your 
own  selection,  harmonious  with  the  sub- 
ject, if  possible,  but  always  uplifting. 

This  same  suggestion  applies  to  the 
hymns  and  songs.  To  save  time  it  has 
been  advised  that  the  musical  number  be 
given  first  on  the  program,  in  place  of  a 
second  hymn;  but  that  is  a  matter  left 
to  each  association  to  decide  for  itself. 

Following  are  the  suggestive  outlines 
for  six  programs — ^three  for  October, 
three  for  November.  The  aim  will  be  to 
publish  others  two  months  in  advance. 


SUCGESTI\T     PRELIMINARY     PROGRAMS. 

Subject:  Human  Culture. 
I.  Hymn.    Psalmody  Number  53. 
Breathing. 

a.  How  and  what  to  breathe. 

b.  Ventilation. 

1.  Sleeping  and  living  rooms. 

2.  Churches. 

Poem,  "Sexton,  Give  Us  Air." 

n.  Song,  In  Our  Lovely  Deseret. 
Eating. 

a.  Mastication. 

b.  Care  of  the  teeth. 

c.  Quality  and  quantity  of  food  and 
drink, 
d.  Mental  attitude. 
Poem,  "The  Stomach's  Complaint." 

III.  Song,  Love  at  Home. 
Cleanliness. 

a.  Of  person. 

1.  Bathing. 

2.  Clothing. 

b.  Home  and  surroundings 

IV.  Song,  Ere  the  Sun  Goes  ijown. 
Exercise. 

1.  Physical  and  Mental  Work. 

a.  Attitude  Towards. 

b.  Honesty     Towards     God     and 

Man. 

c.  Temperance. 

2.  Recreation. 

a.  Necessity  of. 

b.  Temperance  in. 

c.  Suitable  kinds. 

Reading,  "The  Dignity  of  Labor." 


V.  Song,  Nay,  Speak  No  III 
Gallantry. 

a.  Correct  and  incorrect  ideas  of 

b.  Story  of  knighthood. 

c.  Modern  chivalry. 

1.  At  home. 

2.  In  society. 

Poem,  "The  True  Gentleman." 

VI.  Solo,  Friends. 
Gallantry   (continued). 

1.  Illustrations — Washington's     gal- 

lantry to  his  mother. 

2.  Lincoln's  gallantry  to    his     step- 

mother. 

3.  Sir   Walter   Raleigh    to    Queen 

Elizabeth. 

4.  Garfield  to  his  mother. 

5.  The  reply  of  Jesus. — ^John  19 :  26. 
Sentiment:     Woman  is  not  a  supple- 
ment to  man ;  woman  is  the  complement 
of  man." 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  Associations  of  Zion 

for  the  year  1907. 

Membership — Number  of  Associations, 
(exclusive  of  those  in  missionary  fields) 
625 ;  number  reported,  608 ;  number  reg- 
ular members  enrolled,  25,745;  number 
stake  and  general  officers  enrolled,  957; 
average  attendance,  12,749;  number  reg- 
ular members  on  missions,  24. 

Meetings — Ward  officers*  meetings, 
5,105 ;  conjoint  meetings  of  ward  officers, 
2,556;  regular  meetings,  18,846;  conjoint 
meetings,  4,742. 

Stake  Meetings — Stake  Board  meet- 
ings, 659;  conjoint  stake  board  meet- 
ings, 306;  meetings  of  stake  and  ward 
officers,  434;  conjoint  conference.  98; 
Young  Ladies'  conference,  18;  conven- 
tion, 56. 

Visits  of  Officers — ^Visits  of  stake  of- 
ficers to  wards,  2,740;  number  of  stake 
officers  visiting  wards,  4,183;  visits  of 
General  Board  to  stake,  112. 

Library — Number  books  in  traveling 
libraries,  3,178;  number  of  books  in  As- 
sociation library,  14,494;  number  sub- 
scribers for  Journal,  12^226;  number  As- 
sociations subscribing  for  Journal,  275. 

Exercises — Teachings  of  Our  Savior, 
9.882;  literature,  3,585;  ethics,  2,382; 
testimonies  borne,  37,614;  music,  9,003. 

Finance — Ward:  Cash  on  hand  at  last 
reoprt,  $5,671.05:  cash  received,  $15,- 
062.95 :  total,  $20,734.00.  Cash  disbursed, 
$14,524.38;  balance  on  hand,  $6,209.62; 
total,  $20,734.00.      Stake:  Cash  on  hand 
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at  last  report,  $2,192.41;  cash  received, 
$3,499.97;  total,  $5,692.38.  Cash  dis 
bursed,  $3,414,561.  Balance  on  hand, 
$2,277.8H.    Total,  $5,692.38. 

In  addition  to  above  we  have  reports 
from  25  associations  in  the  mission 
fields,  with  a  membership  of  516.  (There 
are  many  others  not  reported.)  The 
work  of  the  General  Board  is  not  here 
included.  They  have  held  46  regular 
board  meetings,  besides  many,  many 
committee  meetings.  And  they  have 
visited  local  meetings  of  which  no  ac- 
count has  been  kept. 

Martha  H.  Tingey,  President. 

Ruth  M.  Fox,  1st  Counselor, 

Mae  T.  Nystrotn,  2nd  Counselor. 

Ann  M.  Cannon,  Secretary. 

Alice  K.  Smith,  Treasurer, 

CHANGES    IN    CONVENTION    DATES. 

The  M.  I.  A.  conventions  of  the  fol- 
lowing Stakes  have  been  changed  to  the 
dates  named: 

Pocatello  to  Sept.  13th. 

Bannock  to  Sept.  13th. 

St.  George  to  Sept.  14th. 

ABOUT    SELECTING    STAKE   BOARDS. 

Some  stake  presidents  put  all  their 
l>cst  workers  on  the  Stake  Board  and 
^Kien  wonder  why  their  local  organiza- 
trions  do  not  thrive.  This  is  poor  policy, 
sisters.  You  need  some  of  your  very  best 
^  vipers  as  ward  officers. 

STAKE    ORGANIZATIONS. 

^Wayne   Stake   reorganised,   March    29, 
1908. 

President — Rosa  May  Lazenby. 
First  Counselor — Sarah  E.  Eckers- 
-*«y. 

Second  Counselor — Tirzah  Hanson. 
Secretary — Eugenia  Blackburn. 
Treasurer — Lilian  Grundy. 
Librarian — Nellie  Ivie. 
Aids — Edna  Nelson,  Rhoda  Taylor, 
^^Sellic  Hanks,  Armelia  Taylor. 

Benson  Stake,  April  26,  1908. 

The  second  counselor  and  treasurer 
"Xi^ere  released,  and  others  appointed, 
'"i'he  organization  as  it  now  stands  is: 

President — Mary  R.  Hendricks. 

First  Counselor— Sarahann  T.  Hyer. 

Second  Counselor — Marietta  P.  Ber- 
4^ensen. 


Secretary— Estella  B.  Bell. 
Treasurer — Ruey  P.  Bernhisel. 
Organist — Odessa  Hendricks. 
Chorister — Orilla  Merrill. 

Bannock  Stake  reorganised  May  17th, 
1908. 

President— Mary  E.  Bassett 
First  Counselor— Alletta   Sorensen. 
Second  Counselor— Emma  Perry. 
Secretray— Mary  E.  Rodeback. 
Morgan    Stake    reorganised    June    7th, 
1908. 

President — Annie  S.  Dickson. 

First  Counselor — Fannie  Croft. 

Second  Counselor,  Selma  Francis. 

Secretary — Lillie  Clark. 

Assistant  Secretary — Hattie  Gibby. 

Treasurer  and  Librarian — Lizzie 
Campbell. 

Aids — Nettie  Durrant,  Hannah  Fran- 
cis, Rosetta  Grover,  Bertha  Rich,  Mag- 
gie Porter,  May  Porter,  Sarah  Giles, 
Vera   Mecham. 

Pocatello  Stake,  reorganised  June  28th, 
1908. 

President — Mary  Adrienne  Hendricks. 

First  Counselor — Rebecca  Douglass. 

Second  Counselor — Mary  M.   Merrill. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Edith  Har- 
rison. 

Organist — Ella   Mae   Davidson. 

Librarian — Laura  B.  Berg. 

Aids — Ethel  K.  Williams,  Florence 
Bennion,  Lucinda  Hillhouse,  Fanny 
Stinger. 

San  Luis,  reorganised  July  26,  1908. 

President — Emily  J.  Smith. 
First  Counselor — ^Jessie  B.  Smith. 
Second  Counselor,  Grace  Crowther. 
Secretary — Maggie  Harrison. 
Chorister — Emily  Dunn. 
Organist — Barbara  De  Priest. 
Aids — Doretta     Mortenson,     Caroline 
Huffaker. 

Alpine  Stake,  July  26th,   1908. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  Stake 
Board.  As  it  now  stands  the  Board  is 
as   follows : 

President — Emma  Larsen. 

First  Counselor — Louisa  R.  Miller. 

Second  Counselor — Laura  Boley. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Pauline  E. 
Brown. 

Aids — Susie  Whipple,  Irva  Adams. 
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Sai/t  Lakb  City,    -    September,  1908 

OxLT  Frontispiece. 

May  not  Mythology  be  looked 
upon  as  the  meed  of  light  which 
the  people  who  believed  in  it  were 
capable  of  comprehending?  If  this 
be  granted,  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  pathway  leading  to  greater  truth. 
They  who  believed  in  it  "saw 
through  a  glass  darkly" — error  and 
truth  were  mixed  indiscriminately, 
but  ever  and  anon  a  bright  gleam 
illuminated  the  horizon,  and  they 
stood  in  ecstatic  joy  and  wonder  be- 
fore some  great  truth.  Even  we 
who  live  in  the  time  when  noon- 
day splendor  illumines  the  world 
read  and  ponder  over  with  profit 
many  of  those  beautiful  myths 
which  have  so  enriched  art  and  lit- 
erature. 

He  who  lives  close  to  nature  as 
did  the  Greeks  feels  something  al- 
most akin  to  humanity  in  her  man- 


ifestations. The  poet  again  and 
again  has  called  out  to  the  moun- 
tain, the  wood,  the  stream,  the 
ocean ;  oft  he  has  talked  to  the  flow- 
ers at  his  feet.  Does  not  God's  uni- 
verse mean  more  to  such  a  one  than 
it  does  to  the  cold  heart  who  hears 
not  nature's  song  of  praise  nor  feels 
the  influence  of  her  majesty? 

How  the  Greeks  loved  that  ra- 
diant son  of  Zeus,  Apollo,  the  sun- 
god  !  And  well  they  might,  lor  he 
brought  the  spring  and  summer, 
was  the  patron  of  music  and  poetry, 
and  gave  them  the  bounteous  har- 
vest; he  was  their  great  physician, 
who  guarded  them  carefully  from 
the  diseases  of  summer  and  au- 
tumn; he  founded  cities  and  aided 
colonizers.  They  looked  upon  him 
as  a  just  and  pure  god,  who  re- 
quired clean  hands  and  pure  hearts 
of  his  worshipers. 

They  believed  that  the  sun  was 
a  chariot  of  fire,  drawn  by  four 
fiery  steeds;  that  every  morning 
they  came  out  of  the  eastern  sea, 
bringing  the  dawn  with  them  and 
in  the  evening  sank  into  the  west, 
leaving  the  night  behind  them. 
Apollo  of  all  the  sons  of  Zeus  was 
the  only  one  capable  of  driving 
these  steeds  safely  through  the  skv. 
He  only  drove  the  sun-car  for  a 
portion  of  the  year — from  the 
spring  to  the  fall — for  in  the  au- 
tumn he  went  to  the  land  of  the 
Hyperboreans  and  with  him  went 
the  flowers  and  the  singing  birds 
that  the  Greeks  loved  so  well.  On 
his  departure  days  of  mourning 
were  observed,  when  doleful  dirges 
were  sung.  They  anxiously  await- 
ed his  return,  and  celebrated  his 
advent  with  songs  of  rejoicing. 
Spring,  Aurora  the  Greeks  called 
her,  the  Hours,  the  Graces,  and 
Love  always  accompanied  him  cm 
his  return.  Goethe  thus  describes 
the  beginning  of  his  journey : 
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"Hearken?  hark!    the   storm  of  sunrise 

Sounding  but  to  spirits*  ears» 
As  the  Hours  fling  wide  the  portals^ 

Of  the  East  and  Day  appears. 
How  the  rock-gates*  as  the  chariot 

Of  the  Sun  bursts  through,  rebound! 
Roll  of  drum  and  wrath  of  trumpet 

Crashing,  clashing,  flashing  round. 
Unimaginable    splendor, 
Unimaginable  sound ; 
Light  is  come*  and  in  the  tumult 

Sight  is  deadened,  hearing  drowned." 

How  well  Riiskm  silences  the 
icoffers  of  this  sun-myth: 

"It  may  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  as- 
cent of  Apollo  in  his  chariot  signifies 
nothing  but  the  rising  of  the  sun.  But 
what  does  the  sunrise  itself  signify  to 
us?  If  only  languid  return  to  frivol- 
ous amusement,  or  fruitless  labor,  it  will, 
indeed,  not  be  easy  for  us  to  conceive  the 
power,  over  a  Greek,  of  the  name  of 
Apollo.  But  if,  for  us  also*  as  for  the 
Greckt  the  sunrise  means  daily  restora- 
tion to  the  sense  of  passionate  gladness 
and  of  perfect  life^f  it  means  the  thrill- 
ing of  new  strength  through  every  nerve 
— the  shedding  over  us  of  a  better  peace 
than  the  peace  of  night,  in  the  power  of 
the  dawn, — ^and  the  purging  of  evil 
vision  and  fear  by  the  baptism  of  its 
dew — if  the  sun  itself  is  an  influence,  to 
us  also  of  spiritual  good— and  be- 
comes thus  in  reality,  not  in  imagination, 
to  us  also  a  spiritual  power, — we  may 
then  soon  over- pass  the  narrow  limit  of 
conception  which  kept  that  power  imper- 
sonal, and  rise  with  the  Greek  to  the 
thought  of  an  angel  who  rejoiced  as  a 
strong  mnn  to  run  his  course,  whose 
voice  calling  to  life  and  to  labor  rang 
round  the  earth,  and  whose  going  fotth 
was  to  the  ends  of  heaven." 


TH«   Fftint^r. 

Guide  Reni,  an  ItaUan  painter, 
was  bom  near  Bologiiaj  in  1575. 
His  father,  a  fitite  player,  desired 
his  son  to  become  a  musician,  but 
Guido  wanted  to  paint,  and  this  he 
did  from  the  time  he  was  three 
years  old.  At  the  early  age  of  nine 
he  entered  an  academy  of  art.  So 
apt  a  pupil  was  he  that  when  his 
twentieth  year  was  reached  his 
teachers  could  do  nothing  more  for 
him,  so  he  went  to  Rome.  The 
Pope  liked  his  work  and  gave  him 
several  commissions.  White  in 
Rome  he  painted  the  "Aurora,'* 
'Thoebus- Apollo  and  Aurora,''  the 
people  there  call  it,  which  is  by 
many  considered  his  masterpiece, 
and  has  been  named  "embodied  po- 
etry." It  is  painted  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  Rospigliosi  Palace.  (It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  a  mirror 
has  been  placed  on  a  table  directly 
under  the  painting  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  visitors,  since  it  is  so  incon- 
venient to  study  a  picture  painted 
on   a  ceiling.) 

The  "Aurora"  was  painted  in 
Renins  best  period,  just  as  he  was 
beginning  to  come  tinder  the  spell 
of  Raphael.  "The  grace  of  the  ar- 
rangement, the  rhythm  of  the  g^s- 
ture.  and  the  striking  onward  sense 
of  movement  seize  the  spectator  at 
first  glance/' 
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Guide  Detiartnvcivt 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 
i.i:ssoN  V. 

(For  November  1/th.) 
MINISTRY  BEYOND  JERUSALEM. 


Read  Acts,  Chapt.  8. 

Memorize  Acts,  Chapt.  8 :  38,  39. 

Suggestion    to    the     Teacher.— 

Evangelists  defined,  Doc.  and  Cov. 
sec.  107 :  39.  Mode  of  baptism  ex- 
plained. Doc.  and  Cov.  sec.  20:  72, 
/4.  Guidance  by  inspiration,  Prest. 
VVoodruflf*s  "Leaves  from  My  Jour- 
nal," chapter  23,  24,  26,  27. 

Philip  at  Samaria.  The  Saints 
at  Jerusalem  are  persecuted  and 
scattered  throughout  Judea  and  Sa- 
maria, where  they  proclaim  the  Gos- 
pel. Philip  (Note  1)  preaches  unto 
the  people  of  Samaria.  (Note  2.) 
He  casts  out  unclean  spirits,  heals 
the  palsied  and  lame,  and  performs 
other  miracles.  Many  of  the  peo- 
ple believe  and  are  baptized ;  among 
those  baptized  is  Simon  Magus. 
(Note  3.) 

Peter  and  John  at  Samaria. 
Peter  and  John  go  to  Samaria  and 
lay  hands  on  those  who  are  baptized 
and  confer  upon  them  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Simon  offers  to  purchase 
this  gift  with  money,  and  is  sharply 
reproved  by  Peter,  who  exhorts  to 
repent.  (Note  4.)  The  Apostles 
return  to  Jerusalem  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  many  villages  by  the  way. 

Philip  and  thk  Eunuch.  An 
angel  directs  Philip  to  sro  south  into 
the  desert.  (Note  5.)  He  is  obe- 
dient to  the  call,  and  meets  a  man 
of  Ethiopia,  who  has  charge  of  the 
queen's  treasury,  and  is  a  person  of 


great  authority  in  her  kingdom.  As 
he  approaches,  Philip  discovers  that 
he  is  reading  the  scriptures,  and  in- 
quires if  he  understands  what  he 
reads.  The  Eunuch  replies  that  he 
does  not,  and  invites  Philip  to  ride 
with  him.  Then  Philip  explains  to 
him  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  (Isa- 
iah 53:  7),  and  preaches  unto  him 
concerning  Jesus  and  His  Gospel. 
The  Eunuch  believes  and  asks  to  be 
baptized.  They  go  down  into  the 
water  and  Philip  baptizes  him,after 
which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  car- 
ries Philip  away,  and  the  Eunuch 
goes  on  his  way  rejoicing.  (Note 
6.) 

NOTES. 

L  Philip,  sumamed  the  Evan- 
gelist, was  among  the  first  to  preach 
the  Gospel  beyond  Jerusalem.  The 
title  "evangelist"  applied  to  him  is 
used  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  to  denote  a  Pa- 
triarch. Philip  probably  held  the 
office  of  a  priest,  since  he  had  the 
authority  to  baptize. 

2.  Samaria,  the  fi^ld  of  Philip's 
early  ministry,  was  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  the  Ten  Tribes.  It  is  located 
thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  and 
six  miles  west  of  Shechem.  It  is 
now  a  village  called  Sabastryeh. 

3.  While  Philip  had  authority  to 
baptize  at  the  time,  it  would  appear 
that  he  did  not  hold  that  portion  of 
the  Priesthood  which  gave  him  au — 
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thority  to  confer  the  Holy  Ghost. 
On  this  account,  doubtless,  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  John  went  to 
Samaria,  that  they  might  confer  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  those  who  had  be- 
lieved the  words  of  Philip,  and  hav- 
ing believed  had  been  baptized,  thus 
complying  with  the  ordinance  of  the 
Gospel,  which  follows  belief  and  re- 
pentance. The  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants distinctly  states  that  an  elder, 
or  any  one  holding  the  Melchizedek 
priesthood  may  perform  this  ordi- 
nance. 

4.  That  signs  were  to  follow  the 
believers,  and  were  not  instituted 
for  converting  unbelievers,  is  shown 
by  this  incident  in  Samaria.  In  the 
case  of  Simon,  however,  it  appears 
that  his  professed  conversion  re- 
sulted because  of  the  miracles,  and 
not  because  of  faith  and  repentance 
that  must  precede  baptism,  in  case 
the  convert  truly  becomes  a  member 
of  Christ's  church.  The  rebuke 
which  Peter  administered  to  him 
should  be  a  strong  lesson,  showing 
the  necessity  of  repentance  in  order 
that  the  remissioh  of  sins  through 
baptism  may  prove  effectual. 

5.  In  ancient  and  modem  times 
the  Lord  has  frequently  directed  his 
servants  in  their  labors.  The  special 
call  given  to  Philip  and  his  obedi- 
ence to  it,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  teach  and  baptize  this  royal  trav- 
eler. There  are  many  striking  inci- 
dents in  the  experiences  of  our  mis- 
sionaries, showing  the  advantage  of 
being  guided  by  the  Spirit.  Excel- 
lent examples  are  recorded  in  Pres- 
ident Woodruff's  "Leaves  from  My 
Journal." 


6.  This  incident  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent lesson,  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  baptism.  The  statement 
that  Philip  and  his  convert  "went 
down  both  into  the  water,"  and 
"came  up  out  of  the  water,"  clearly 
indicates  that  immersion  was  the 
form  employed  and  is  the  proper 
mode  of  baptism. 

REVIEW. 

1.  What  were  the  conditions  of  the 
Saints  in  Jerusalem? 

2.  Name  one  prominent  among  the 
persecutors. 

3.  What  was  the  Tesult  of  the  perse- 
cutions in  Jerusalem? 

4.  What  effect  did  this  have  upon  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel? 

5.  Who  was  Philip? 

6.  What  miracle  did  he  perform  in 
Samaria  ? 

7.  What  were  the  results  of  his 
preaching  there? 

8.  What  authority  did   Philip  hold? 

9.  For  what  purpose  did  Peter  and 
John  go  to  Samaria? 

10.  How  is  the  Holy  Ghost  confer- 
red? 

11.  Who  has  authority  to  confer  the 
Holy  Ghost? 

12.  What  were  the  motives  which  led 
Simon  Magus  to  be  baptized?" 

13.  Quote  Peter's  rebuke  to  him. 

14.  Why  did  Philip  leave  Samaria 
and  go  to  the  south? 

15.  Whom  did  he  meet? 

16.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the 
eunuch. 

.  17.     Compare   the   quotation    read    to 
him  with  Isaiah,  Chapter  53:  7,  8. 

18.  What  did  Philip  preach  to  him  ? 

19.  What  reasons  have  you  for  think- 
ing he  believed  Philip's  testimony? 

20.  What  would  you  infer  from  this 
lesson  to  be  the  correct  mode  of  bap- 
tism? 

21.  Repeat  Acts  8:38,  39. 

22.  What  principles  of  the  Gospel 
precede  baptism? 


ETHICAL  STUDIES. 


FAME  VS.    HOME. 
(For  November  10th.) 


Youth  is  a  time 
An  Aim  in  Life,  made  beautiful  by 
rose-colored  dreams 
of  future  achievements ;  it  looks  out 
upon  life  with  the  bright  eyes  of 
hope  and  feels  that  everything  it 
may  choose  is  within  its  grasp. 
From'  childhood  to  old  age  man 
delights  in  building  air  castles, 
which  he  believes,  could  they 
become  realities,  would  mean  su- 
preme happiness. 

To  strive  to  know  how  to  shape 
our  lives,  as  far  as  such  power  is 
given  us  is  the  duty  of  all.  To 
form'  a  high  ideal  and  try  to  reach 
it  is  an  inspiration  to  constant  ef- 
fort. 

Most  young  people  decide  what 
they  will  try  to  accomplish  as  their 
life's  work.  Too  often  not  enough 
thought  is  given  this  important 
question ;  some  trifling  incident  may 
determine  the  choice,  and  the  de- 
cision rests  on  no  firmer  basis  than 
momentary  caprice,  or  the  hope  that 
they  possess  talent  of  an  extraordi- 
nary nature.  Youth  has  not  the  ex- 
perience or  wisdom  necessary  to 
properly  estimate  its  own  powers. 
The  excess  of  life  and  energy  that 
makes  everything  seem  possible  is 
apt  to  deceive. 

It  is  not  many  years 
Wide  Field  ago  since  the  range  of 
of  Choice.  choice  offered  to  a 
girl  in  selecting  her 
line  of  work  was  limited,  compared 
to  that  before  those  of  today.  This 
wider  field  of  choice  calls  for  clearer 
discernment  as  to  what  is  of  vital 
importance.  Often  there  is  a  temp- 
tation to  choose  non-essentials  that 
seem  to  a  girl  to  show  greater  skill, 
just  as  in  cooking  many  girls  pre- 
fer knowing  how  to  make  salads  or 
cake  rather  than  good  bread. 


Our  talents,  our  surroundings, 
our  early  training,  the  books  we 
read,  the  people  we  associate  with, 
are  all  factors  in  influencing  our 
choice. 

Often  young  girls 
Danger  of  sing,  play,  or  recite 
Making  well,  and  these  gifts. 

Wrong  Choice,  that  are    a  means  of 

giving  much  pleasure 
to  others  and  to  theniselves,  create 
a  false  ambition  to  devote  tl^eir  lives 
to  the  development  of  those  talents, 
with  the  end  in  view  of  becoming 
rich  and  famous.  Those  Who  should 
be  their  friends  are  often  much  to 
blame,  both  for  putting  wrong  ideas 
into  their  heads  and  then  encour- 
aging them.  They  say,  "Why,  you 
should  go  abroad  and  study,"  or 
"You  are  wasting  your  talent  bur- 
ied here  in  this  little  village,"  or 
"Her  parents  ought  to  give  that  girl 
a  chance  to  make  something  of  her 
voice." 

This  is  a  time  of  danger,  for 
there  is  something  alluring  in  the 
prospect  of  having  the  public  at  her 
feet.  It  is  strange  how  few  people 
there  are  to  give  a  friendly  warn- 
ing ;  if  they  cannot  give  encourage- 
ment they  keep  silent.  Now  is  the 
time  for  her  to  ask,  "Is  my  talent 
great  enough  to  be  worthy  the  sac- 
rifice required  for  its  cultivation?" 
Neither  she,  loving  parents,  nor  kind 
friends  are  prepared  to  give  an  un- 
prejudiced answer;  but  from  some 
disinterested  person,  who  is  the  best 
authority  obtainable  on  the  subject, 
let  her  hear  the  truth,  even  if  it  be 
the  death  of  all  her  hopes.  It  is 
much  better  to  discover  the  mis- 
take now  than  later,  when  she  has 
taken  up  the  work  and  found  scores 
of   others    more   gifted    than   she 
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struggling  for  recognition.  Then 
her  pride  in  having  to  own  failure 
will  make  the  abandonment  of  her 
career  so  much  harder. 

Most  girls  know  personally  what 
it  means  to  be  "stage  struck,"  but 
if  anyone  seriously  thinks  of  mak- 
ing the  stage  her  profession,  she 
should  first  consider  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  succeeded  as  to  her 
chances  of  success.  Ethel  Barry- 
more  writes,  "I  firmly  believe 
that  out  of  the  thousands  of  girls 
who  desire  to  become  actresses,  not 
ten  have  any  chance  of  success  or 
happiness  upon  the  stage." 

One  lesson  all  have  to 
Count  learn  in  life  is  to  count 

the  Cost.  the  cost.  Fame  gener- 
ally means  long  weary 
years  of  loneliness,  of  alternate  hope 
and  discouragement,  of  hard  labor 
and  patient  waiting.  Then  there  is 
the  sacrifice  of  natural  longings  and 
hopes. 

One  mother  who  had  a  daughter 
preparing  for  a  career  was  asked  if 
her  daughter  did  not  care  for  any 
of  the  fine  young  men  who  seemed 
to  admire  her;  and  she  answered 
that  the  girl  knew  that  she  mustn't 
think  of  marriage,  for  that  would 
mean  the  end  of  all  her  ambitions 
and  that  money  and  years  of  study 
had  been  practically  wasted.  It  does 
not  seem  right  to  debar  ourselves  of 
the  very  thought  of  the  most  es- 
sential things  in  life, — love,  home, 
and  children. 

Then  consider  the  cost  in  dollars 
and  cents.  The  sacrifice  as  far  as 
the  money  goes  generally  falls  on 
the  parents.  Many  times  homes  are 
mortgaged,  other  members  of  the 
family  denied  an  education,  and  of- 
ten the  comforts  of  life  to  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  one.  Such  a  price 
is  too  great  to  be  considered.  Some- 
times money  is  borrowed  from 
friends.    No  one  can  claim  a  lease 


on  life  tliat  they  should  so  mortgage 
their  future.  One  young  girl  who 
spent  years  abroad  studying  on  bor- 
rowed money  returned  home.  She 
discovered,  perhaps  at  first  to  her 
dismay,  that  all  the  longing  for  loVe 
and  home  she  had  considered  ban- 
ished from*  her  scheme  of  life  came 
rushing  back.  She  felt  that  she 
Wpttld  rather  marry  the  man  she 
loved  than  accept  the  career  that 
seemed  open  to  her.  But  she  was 
in  bondage.  She  owed  a  large  sum 
that  she  in  honor  was  pledged  to 
pay  before  she  was  free. 

The  young  people  of 
Loyalty.  the  Latter-day  Saints 

are  talented,  and  the 
development  of  those  talents  is  a 
positive  duty,  not  a  selfish  privilege. 
Often  credit  enough  is  not  given  to 
the  agencies  that  have  brought  to 
light,  and  aided  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  these  talents.  The 
organizations  for  the  young  people 
all  have  for  their  aim  the  develop- 
ment of  these  gifts,  and  in  return 
we  owe  a  duty  to  the  Church — a 
duty  to  use  our  God-given  powers 
for  the  advancement  of  His  work, 
especially  when  a  question  arises,  as 
to  our  own  private  wishes,  and  loy- 
alty to  the  people  to  whom  we  be- 
long. 

In  a  training  for  fame 
Field  of  all  the  hopes   and  life 

Home  Broad,  work  generally  center 

about  some  one  thing 
not  absolutely  essential ;  while  prep- 
aration to  be  a  true  home  maker 
means  an  all  around  development 
of  the  best  in  our  natures.  It  means 
skill  of  hand,  purity  of  heart,  and 
unselfish  love.  The  home  offers  a 
field  for  the  exercise  of  every  good 
gift.  The  cultivation  of  artistic 
ability  will  help  in  making  our 
homes  beautiful.  The  influence  of 
music  on  all  is  often  underestimat- 
ed; a  song  is  not  wasted  though 
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there  be  no  audience,  there  is  a 
spirit  of  love  and  peace  in  many 
songs  that  drives  anger  and  evil  far 
away.  To  use  a  God-given  gift  sim- 
ply as  a  means  of  satisfying  person- 
al ambition  for  fame  or  gain  is  far 
different  from  the  cultivation  of  all 
Tour  talents  that  we  may  be  better 
prepared  to  be  of  real  service  to  our 
fellows; 

Many  homes  are 
Show  True  not       what       they 

Natures  at  Home,  should    be.       Once 

in  a  contest  for  the 
best  definition  of  "home"  the  fol- 
lowing received  the  prize,  "Home 
is  the  place  where  we  are  loved  the 
best  and  act  the  worst."  It  is  sad 
that  there  is  so  much  truth  in  the 
statement.  Many  have  a  certain 
manner  for  company  and  friends 
that  they  put  on  with  their  best 
clothes  for  show,  but  discard  for 
their  shabbiest  clothes  and  shabbiest 
manners  at  home.  It  is  at  home  we 
show  our  real  natures,  whether  fine 
manners  spring  from  p^enuine  worth 
or  whether  they  are  used  as  a  ve- 
neer, just  as  the  workman  uses  a 
thin  layer  of  the  best  wood  to  hide 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  material 
of  which  the  article  is  really  made. 

There  was  a  home  in  one  of  our 
small  towns  that  impressed  every- 
one who  visited  it  with  its  influ- 
ence;  not  for  its  outward  beauty, 
but  for  the  spirit  of  love,  of  peace, 
and  mutual  helpfulness  that  seemed 
to  pervade  the  very  air.  To  see  the 
grown  daughters  and  sons  look  at 
their  father  and  mother  was  a  rev- 
elation of  what  joy  the  highest 
type  of  home  life  could  bring.  And 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  that  fam- 
ily have  become  known,  for  those 
with  whom  they  have  come  in  con- 
tact could  not  but  feel  the  influence 
of  the  genuine  worth  that  home  had 
fostered. 


The  fame  that  has 
Worthy  come  to  some  as  a  rec- 

Fame.  ognition  of  noble  work 

unselfishly  performed, 
as  shown  in  the  lives  of  such  women 
as  Florence  Nightingale,  Elizabeth 
Fry  and  many  others,  cannot  be 
considered  in  the  same  class  with 
the  fame  attained  through  self-seek- 
ing ambition. 

Many  young  girls 
Doing  Common  have  the  idea  that 
Things  Well.  anyone  can  do 
housework,  but  to 
step  into  the  Domestic  Science  De- 
partment of  some  of  our  schools 
would  show  them  there  is  much  to 
learn  for  one  who  would  intelligent- 
ly prepare  herself  to  keep  house. 
Girls  should  take  a  pride  in  doing 
home  tasks  well.  One  girl  re- 
marked, "See  that  dam,  mother  is 
proud  of  my  darning ;  she  says  I  do 
it  as  well  as  she  can."  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  that  girl  has  made 
such  a  happy  home.  Unless  you 
can  be  proud  of  your  cooking,  your 
ironing,  your  sewing,  you  do  not 
know  what  pleasure  can  come  from 
the  ability  to  do  well  the  things  con- 
sidered comtnon. 

In  selecting  the  cou  rses 
School  of    studies   in  school, 

Studies.  their  bearing  on    this 

preparation  for  home 
life  should  be  considered.  Many 
take  scientific  and  classical  courses, 
when  those  in  Domestic  Science. 
Normal  or  Kindergarten  would 
prove  of  much  more  practicaLvalue, 
and  would  give  las  wide  a  scope  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

Youth,  in  outlining 
Plan  for  its  plan  of  life    often 

All  of  Life.       gives    no    thought    to 

the  time  when  old  age 
will  demand  consideration. .  That 
time  seems  so  far  away. 

But  the  best  plan  must  provide, 
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not  what  will  be  of  value  for  a  few 
short  years,  which  generally  com- 
prise the  success  of  the  seeker  for 
fame ;  but  for  life  as  a  whole  from 
youth  to  old  age.  When  the  reap- 
ing time  comes,  no  admiration  of  a 
fickle  public,  nor  memories  of  past 
triumphs  can  take  the  place  of  lov- 
ing children,  nor  bring  the  peace 
and  comfort  that  comes  to  enrich 
and  reward  a  life  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  home.  The  testimony 
of  many  women  who  haye  become 
famous  is  that  after  all  there  is 
much  greater  value  lost  than  gained 
in  heart  hunger  and  lack  of  home 
ties.  Every  good  woman  is  a  na- 
tural lover  of  home  and  children, 
and  to  crowd  such  things  from  her 
plan  of  life  is  to  rob  it  of  its  great- 
est happiness,  and  to  realize,  when 
it  is  too  late,  that  with  her  own  hand 
she  exchanged  her  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage. 


QUESTIONS. 

1.    Why  should   one   have   a   definite 
aim  in  life? 


2.  What  is  necessary  in  making  a 
wise  choice? 

3.  Why  do  young  people  often  over- 
estimate their  talents? 

4.  What  influences  one  in  deciding  on 
a  line  of  work? 

5.  How  do  people  often  encourage 
others  to  choose  unwisely? 

6.  Who  is  in  a  position  to  judge 
whether  talents  are  worth  the  sacrifice 
required  for  cultivation? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  "stage  struck?" 

8.  \Vhat  does  a  popular  actress  say  as 
to  the  chances  of  success  on  the  stage  ? 

9.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  carefully 
count  the  cost? 

10.  When  is  the  cost  too  great  to  be 
considered  ? 

11.  Is  a  girl  justified  in  mortgaging 
her  future? 

12.  How  may  we  be  loyal  to  our  own 
people  in  respect  to  the  use  of  our  tal- 
ents? 

13.  Why  is  house  work  so  looked 
down  on? 

14.  What  truth  is  there  in  the  defini- 
tion of  home  quoted  in  the  text. 

15.  Is  there  a  field  for  the  exercise 
of  our  talents  at  home? 

16.  Why  does  doing  things  well  bring 
greater  pleasure? 

17.  When  is  fame  desirable? 

18.  What  courses  in  school  have  spe- 
cial bearing  on  the  home?  Vvhy? 

19  If  fame  comes  is  it  always  worth 
the  sacrifice  required  to  gain  it? 


LITERARY  STUDIES. 

Li:SSON  II  «ind  III. 

(For  November  10th  and  December  8th.) 


ADAM    BEDE GEORGE    ELIOT. 


In  the  January  number  (1907)  of 
our  Journal,  the  literary  lesson  had 
for  its  subject  George  Eliot,  the 
author  of  this  book.  A  slight  re- 
view of  this  lesson,  with  a  careful 
reading  of  the  book  will  enable  you 
to  answer  all  the  questions  that  fol- 
low. 

The  book  can  be  read  for  the 
mere  interest  of  the  story — no  one 
can  fail  to  be  held  by  the  intensely 
dramatic  recital.  But  in  addition  to 
this  there  is  opportunity  for  deep 


thought  and  study  of  the  various 
characters,  the  influences  that  acted 
upon  them  and. the  results. 

We  suggest  that  the  girls  in  the  asso- 
ciation who  have  read  the  books  recom- 
mended, take'  special  pains  to  assist  the 
others.  Read  the  books  with  them  and 
talk  about  them. 

Take  fifteen  minutes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  meeting  to  give  a  review  of  the 
book  to  arouse  the  interest  and  gain  the 
attention  of  girls  who  have  not  the  read- 
ing habit. 

Divide  the  questions  so  that  you  will 
have  material  for  two  lessons. 
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1.  Who   was    the   author   of   Adam 
Bede?    (Give  short  biographical  sketch.) 

2.  Why  was  sl  notn  de  plume  chosen  ? 

3.  Name  some  of  the  other  works  of 
this  author. 

4.  In  what  class  of  literature  does  this 
author  excel? 

5.  Do  the  characters  belong  to  the 
lower,  middle,  or  higher  classes? 

6.  What  wt8  the  audior's  motive  in 
writing  this  story? 

7.  Who  is  the  hero?  the  heroine? 

8.  What  characteristics   do  you   ad- 
mire in  Adam? 

9.  What  characteristics   do  you   ad- 
mire in  Dinah? 

10.  What  weaknesses  can  you  point 
out  in  Hetty's  character. 

11.  Was  she  wholly  bad. 

12.  Was  Arthur  entirely  wicked  ? 

13.  What  traits  of  character  were  the 
cause  of  his  sinning? 

14.  What  was  the  cause  of  Hetty's 
downfall  ? 

15.  G^ntrast  the  characters  of  Adam 
and  Arthur. 

16.  Contrast  the  characters  of  Dinah 
and  Hetty. 

17.  What  do  you  notice  about  all  the 
sayings  of  Mrs.  Poyser? 

18.    What    sort    of    a    woman    was 
Adam's  mother? 


19.  What  effect  does  Adam's  great 
suffering  have  upon  him? 

20-24.  Are  there  many  descriptions  of 
scenery,  seasons,  customs  of  the  people. 
Give  examples  of  each  and  state  whetlier 
you  think  them  good  or  bad.  What 
seems  to  be  the  author's  favorite  season, 
and  what'  comparison  is  made  when 
Adam,  at  the  last,  makes  the  final  de- 
cision of  his  life? 

25.  Is  there  much  humor  in  the 
book?     Give  examples. 

26.  Do  you  find  much  pathos?  Give 
examples . 

27.  Are  there  many  passages  that 
would  furnish  good  quotations?  Give 
some. 

28.  Is  there  much  dialect?  Do  you 
like  it? 

29.  What  do  you  think  of  Dinah's 
religion,  her  preaching,  etc.? 

30.  What  do  you  think  of  the  religion 
of  the  author?  If  you  had  never  been 
told  anything  about  her,  would  you  say 
she  was  a  true  Christian? 

31.  State  what  you  think  of  the  story 
as  a  whole. 

32.  If  its  object  is  to  teach  a  lesson 
is  that  object  accomplished? 

33.  How  did  the  story  impress  you  ? 


THE  DIGNITY  OF  LABOR. 


The  dignity  of  labor!  Consider  its 
achievements !  Dismayed  by  no  difficulty, 
shrinking  from  no  exertion,  exhausted  by 
no  struggle,  ever  eager  for  renewed  ef- 
forts in  its  persevering  promotion  of  hu- 
man happiness,"clamorous  Labor  knocks 
with  its  hundred  hands  at  the  golden 
gate  of  the  morning,"  obtaining  each 
day,  through  succeeding  centuries,  fresh 
benefactions  for  the  world. 

Labor  clears  the  forest  and  drains  the 
morass,  and  makes  the  wilderness  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Labor 
drives  the  plough,  scatters  the  seed, 
reaps  the  harvest,  grinds  the  corn,  and 
converts  it  into  bread,  the  staff  of  life. 
Labor  gathers  the  gossamer  web  of  the 
caterpillar,  the  cotton  from  the  field,  and 
the  fleece  from  the  flock,  and  weaves 
them  into  raiment,  soft  and  warm  and 
beautiful — the  purple  robe  of  the  prince 
and  the  gray  gown  of  the  peasant  being 
alike  its  handiwork. 

Labor,  diving  deep  into  the  solid 
earth,  brings  up  its  long-hidden  stores  of 
coal  to  feed  ten  thousand  furnaces,  and 
in  millions   of  habitations  to   defy  the 


winter's  cold.  Labor  hews  down  the 
oak,  shapes  the  timber,  builds  the  ship, 
and  guides  it  over  the  deep,  plunging 
through  the  billows,  and  wrestling  with 
the  tempest,  to  bear  to  our  shores  the 
productions  of  every  clime.  Labor, 
laughing  at  difficulties,  spans  majestic 
rivers,  pierces  the  solid  mountains  with 
its  dark,  undeviating  tunnel,  blasting 
rocks  and  filling  hollows.  Labor  draws 
forth  its  delicate  iron  thread,  and 
stretching  it  from  city  to  city,  from  con- 
tinent to  continent,  through  mountains 
ami  beneath  the  sea,  realizes  more  than 
fancy  ever  fabled,  while  it  constructs  a 
chariot  on  which  speech  may  out-strip 
the  wind,  compete  with  the  lightning, 
and  fly  as  rapidly  as  thought  itself. 

Labor  seizes  the  thought  of  Genius, 
the  discoveries  of  Science,  the  admoni- 
tions of  Piety,  and,  with  its  magic  types, 
impressing  the  vacant  page,  renders  it 
pregnant  with  life  and  power,  perpetu- 
ating truth  to  distant  ages  and  diffusing 
it  to  all  mankind.  Who,  contemplating 
such  achievements,  will  deny  that  there 
is  dignity  in  Labor. — HalL 
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ANTHEM. 

Valeria  DeMude  Kel$ey. 


J . 


Utah,  thou  heaven=favored  land, 
Thou  State  midway  the  western  strand — 
Howt'er  the  circling  seasons  run 
Fair  art  thou  still  in  storm  and  sun. 
Land  of  the  poplar  and  the  pine, 
I  love  thee,  Utah,  land  of  mine! 
E'en  where  the  sun^smit  desert  crawls 
Some  measure  of  my  loving  falls. 
Refrain; 

0  Utah,  rugged  state  of  God, 
Thine  he  my  song  forever! 

And  may  my  loyalty  to  thee 
Go  all  undoubted  ever! 

11, 

Utah,  thy  mountain='hoarded  gold 
Is  wrested  from  thee  by  the  hold; 
Thy  silver,  gold  and  porphyry, — 
Man  makes  his  own  in  mastery. 
Thy  green  hills  feed  his  wana'ring  sheep. 
Thy  vales  a  myriad  homesteads  keep; 
O  state  with  wide  skies  arching  free, 
Thou  art  the  land  of  liberty! 
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Refrain: 

O  Utah,  mountain' girdled  home, 
To  thee  I  pledge  forever! 

And  may  there  naught  in  future  years 
Thy  glory  from,  thee  sever! 

III. 

0  Utah,  land  of  my  delight. 

Thy  fathers  sought  thee  through  the  night; 

Across  the  waste,  in  far- of-  years. 

Marched  those  undaunted  pioneers, 

J^ow  where  their  feet  first  newly  trod 

Our  sego  lily  stars  the  sod, — 

Springing  eternal  from  the  earth 

Where  thou,  through  struggle,  came  to  birth 

Refrain: 

0  Utah,  pioneered  of  old, — 
Undi'tnmed  thy  promise  ever; 

Thy  sons  and  daughters  raise  to  thee 
Glad  songs  of  praise  forever! 

IV, 

0  Utah,  may  thy  future  be 
All  golden  as  thine  inland  sea! 
High  like  the  wild  gull's  soaring  sweep 
May  we  thhie  honor  ever  keep! 
Mcty  thine  increasing  greatness,  run 
Unswerving,  regnant  as  the  sun! 
Star  of  the  Union,     State  of  mine! 
God  guide  thee  always,  land  divine! 

Refrain: 

0  Utah,  this  my  prayer  shall  be, — 
God  keep  thee,  guard  thee  ever, 

And  guard  thy  loyal  children,  too, 
Forever  and  forever! 


"AT  THE  OLD  SHRINE/' 


Libbie  Span,' 


Wear  and  sweet  over  crag  and 
pine  and  far  down  the  echoing  val- 
ley rang  the  clarion  notes  of  the  Al- 
pine horn.  It  roused  the  lonely 
watch  on  the  castle  battlement  ^nd 
awakened  the,  milk-maid  in  her  cot- 
tage. It  rose  up  and  up  until  it 
reached  the  solitary  figure  of  a  man 
at  prayer  before  the  old  shrine, 
which  stood  facing  the  coming 
light — its  wooden  altar  wet  with 
(lew  and  its  steps  mossgrown  and 
damp.  The  petitioner  hesitated  a 
nioniont  as  the  notes  of  the  horn 
reached  him,  then  shook  his  head 
and  went  on  with  his  prayer,  be- 
coming so  engrossed  that  he  did 
not  hear  the  stealthy  steps  of  an  old 
peasant  woman,  w^io  was  climbing 
up  the  narrow  path  to  the  shrine. 
She  held  in  her  arms  a  sleeping  babe 
whose  face  seemed  pale  in  the  break- 
ing light.  The  woman  paused  as 
she  perceived  the  kneeling  figure, 
and  a  startled  look  came  into  her 
eyes.  With  lightning  swiftness  the 
thought  came  to  her,  "Leave  it 
here!'*  She  glanced  at  the  babe, 
then  at  the  man,  and  stepped  softly 
up  to  the  shrine,  carefully  laying 
the  unconscious  infant  upon  the 
lowest  step,  then  turned  and  went 
as  she  had  come. 

After  a  moment  the  man  arose, 
and  as  he  turned  to  come  down 
from  the  shrine  the  glory  of  an  Al- 
pine sunrise  shone  full  upon  his 
face,  revealing  the  deep  blue  eyes 
filled  with  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
sensitive  mouth  with  a  prayer  still 
upon  the  parted  lips.  He  was  an 
old  huntsman,  but  the  rugged  life 
he  had  led  and  the  weight  of  years 


♦Fremont  Stake. 


he  bore  could  not  entirely  hide  the 
inner  man — the  soul  with  the  trace 
of  the  Divine  within  it. 

Slowly  his  eyes  swept  over  the 
distant  mountains  and  glaciers,  over 
the  dark  pines  and  the  village  far 
below,  and  came  to  rest  with  aston- 
ished surprise  upon  the  little  child 
lying  on  the  moss.  He  looked  at  it 
again,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  it 
was  only  a  shadow,  but  no — it 
moved,  its  eyes  opened,  rested  for  a 
moment  upon  the  hunter's  face,  then 
closed  again  with  a  short  sigh  of 
contentment.  He  stepped  down 
and  picked  it  up.  His  heart  began 
to  throb  as  he  pressed  the  child  to 
his  breast.  'Here  he  thought  was 
the  answer  to  his  prayer,  for  had 
he  not  asked  for  something  to  come 
into  his  life  that  would  make  it  bet- 
ter and  comfort  its  longing? 

"It's  mine,"  murmured  the  man, 
"God  sent  it!"  All  the  way  home 
to  his  little  cottage  he  kept  repeat- 
ing, "It's  mine,  it's  mine." 

For  a  long  time  the  old  hunter 
was  afraid  that  some  one  would 
come  and  take  the  child  from  him, 
would  rob  him  of  what  seemed 
more  to  him  than  life  itself,  but  as 
days  and  weeks  lengthened  into 
years  he  came  to  think  of  it  as  real- 
ly his  own.  As  it  grew  into  matur- 
ity, it  became  his  constant  com- 
panion. It  went  with  him  wherever 
he  went — to  the  village,  to  the  old 
shrine,  to  the  mountains,  to  the  river 
— everywhere. 

One  day  the  lad  was  sitting  upon 
the  flat  rock  from  which  he  could 
see  all  the  surrounding  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  watch  the 
three  goats  so  that  if  they  attempted 
to  stray  he  could  bring  them  back. 
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Across  the  rock  by  his  side  lay  a 
great  bunch  of  wild  flowers*  in  his 
hand  he  held  the  slender  Alpine 
horn  which  the  old  hunter  nad  given 
him  some  time  before.  He  could 
play  all  the  bugle  calls  and  most  of 
the  familiar  airs  already.  Call  after 
call  came  from  the  slender  throat  of 
the  horn  as  he  entered  upon  his  usu- 
al morning  amusement.  In  the  midst 
of  his  second  song  he  was  interrupt- 
ed by  a  voice.  The  voice  seemed  so 
familiar,  so  like  some  of  the  voices 
he  had  heard  in  his  dreams  that  he 
looked  around  in  astonishment,  but 
his  glance  fell  upon  a  man  who  was 
an  entire  stranger  to  him. 

'*You  play  very  well,  my  boy," 
the  man  said,  reassuringly. 

The  child  only  half  compre- 
hended his  meaning,  so  he  remain- 
ed silent. 

"Will  you  play  for*  me?"  asked 
the  stranger,  as  he  seated  himself  at 
a  little  distance  upon  another  rock. 

The  lad  nodded  slowly,  and  then 
raised  his  horn  to  his  lips.  The 
notes  were  faint  and  faltering  at 
first,  but  gradually,  as  he  gathered 
courage,they  grew  strong  and  clear 
filling  the  narrow  valley  with  music 
and  its  echoes. 

The  stranger  leaned  forward  and 
gazed  intently  into  the  animated 
countenance  of  the  boy.  He  seemed 
to  forget  the  lapse  of  time  or  where 
he  was  until  the  lad  dropi)cd  his 
horn  abruptly  and  started  after  a 
goat  that  had  strayed  too  far.  He 
watched  the  nimble  form  bounding 
lightly  over  the  rocks,  his  llaxen 
hair  waving  in  the  wind,  until  he 
was  lost  in  the  shade  of  the  forest 
trees.  With  a  deep  sigh  he  turned 
and  slowly  walked  away. 

That  night  as  the  old  man  and 
the  lad  were  seated  at  their  simple 
evening  meal,  the  stranger  came. 
He  told  them  that  he  was  a  discon- 
tented wanderer — no  sooner  did  he 


find  a  place  where  he  thought  he 
would  be  satisfied  than  the  spirit  of 
restlessness  took  possession  of  him 
and  drove  him  away  again.  He  felt 
that  perhaps  in  the  solitude  of  the 
hills  he  might  find  peace  and  rest. 
\\'(.;c;ld  they  not  let  him  stay  for 
awhile  or  until  he  should  have  be- 
come weary  of  the  lonely  mountain 
cottage?  After  a  brief  consultation 
between  the  old  man  and  the  hoy 
it  was  arranged  that  they  would 
let  him  stay. 

Then  followed  three  wonderful 
months  for  the  lad.  The  stranger 
could  tell  beautiful  stories  about 
fairies  and  forest  nymphs,  about  he- 
roes and  battles,  and  about  his  own 
life  and  how  a  lovely  woman  had 
once  come  to  live  with  hi-m  but  had 
to  go  back  to  Heaven  because  the 
world  was  so  cruel.  And  then,  too. 
he  had  a  violin  which  would  sing 
for  him,  laugh  and  weep  for  him. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  to  the  lad  that 
the  stranger  and  the  violin  and  the 
stories  were  all  a  dream  and  that 
maybe  some  day  he  would  awaken 
to  find  the  vision  gone.  Sometimes. 
in  the  night,  he  would  steal  out  of 
his  col  and  creep  to  the  bed  of  their 
guest,  where  he  would  stand  for  a 
long  lime  looking  at  theweary  head 
which  tossed  restlessly  upon  the  pil- 
low. He  wonderrd  who  he  could 
be  and  why  he  seemed  so  sad  and 
unhappy.  As  he  looked  the  great 
tears  blinded  his  eyes  and  he  would 
go  back  to  his  cot,  to  think  and  sob 
himself  to  sleep.  Often  when  the 
stranger  went  to  the  village  the  lad 
would  take  the  violin  from  its  case 
and  press  it  tenderly  to  his  cheek, 
murmuring  softly  to  it:  but  never, 
in  all  this  time  had  he  once  drawn 
the  bow  across  it.  There  was  some- 
thing so  sacred,  so  sweetly  sad  about 
it  that  he  did  not  dare. 

The  night  before  the  stranger  left 
he  gave  the  boy  a  violin — a  beauti- 
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fill  thing  in  a  leathern  case.  The 
brown  eyes  of  the  boy  filled  with 
tears  as  he  took  it  and  whispered, 
**Thank  you,  sir!" 

After  the  lad  had  gone  to  bed 
the  hunter  and  his  visitor  sat  before 
the  open  fire-place  talking  until  the 
gray  dawn  began  to  steal  through 
the  window  lattice. 

"Do  you  know/'  said  the  stranger, 
"that  that  boy  has  something  won- 
derful about  him — a  soul  of  beauty 
— a  heart  filled  w^ith  the  glory  of 
God  ?  And  since  I  have  been  here  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
lie  ought  to  be  taken  from  these 
irountains  and  sent  away  where  his 
natural  genius  could  be  trained,  and 
-where  the  world  could  be  bettered 
by  his  talent." 

**Oh!  youVe  not  going  to  take 
him  from  n:e!"  cried  the  old  man. 
Grief  and  alarm  struggled  in  his 
eyes  and  his  whole  form  trembled. 
I'or  an  instant  a  great,  dark  mantle 
seemed  to  close  about  him.  He 
weakly  lifted  his  hand  to  the  arm 
of  the  other's  chair. 

"Xo,  no,"  he  sadly  replied.  **I 
was  going  to  tell  you  that  T  had 
money  which  is  nothing  to  me  be- 
cause it  cannot  buy  me  a  contented 
heart,  and  if  you  would  take  it,  I'd 
be  more  than  glad  to  give  it  to  you 
for  the  sake  of  the  boy." 

The  hunter  stared  at  the  s])caker. 
**  Vou're  sure  you  wouldn't  take  him 
from  me?"  he  asked,  anxiously, 
adding,  under  his  breath,  *'It  would 
Will  me :  T  love  him  so  I" 

**Xo."  the  stranger  replied  once 

niore.     *T  can  claim  nothing — have 

nothing,  but  hard  cruel  gold !  Here, 

take  it !    It  will  make  me  happy  if  it 

brings  happiness  to    him."      Then, 

turning,  he  went  out  from  them  into 

the  night,   to   become   a   wanderer 

once  more. 

Arrangements  were  finally  made 
and  in  the  springtime  the  old  hunter 


and  the  lad  left  the  little  cottage  in 
the  forest  and  the  shrine  where  they 
had  worshiped  so  often,  to  go  to 
Berlin.  Here  every  advantage  that 
time,  good  teachers,  and  money 
could  offer  were  given  to  the  boy. 
Two  busy  years,  filled  with  hope, 
passed  swiftly  over  the  lad,  but  they 
were  not  so  happy  for  the  hunter. 
Sometimes  he  longed  to  return  to 
the  cottage  in  the  Alps,  to  see  the 
old  shrine  and  to  have  his  boy  all  to 
himself  once  more.  He  felt  him- 
self growing  jealous  of  the  violin 
at  times,  when  he  saw  how  the  lad 
loved  it,  but  on  the  other  hand  no 
one  could  have  been  more  proud  of 
the  voung  boy's  success. 

One  afternoon — the  last  that  the 
lad  should  spend  in  the  studio  of  the 
gray-haired  i^rofessor  who  had  been 
his  teacher  for  so  long — he  stood 
parting  the  curtains  before  the  \\'m- 
dow  and  looking  out  upon  the 
mountains,  fhe  western  sun  sJione 
full  upon  his  young  face,  and  made 
him  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  the 
other  objects  in  the  darkening  rooni. 
Presently  the  old  professor  came  in. 
He  stopped  a  moment,  then  walked 
over  to  the  lad  and  gently  laid  his 
thin  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"You  intend  to  «^tart  on  sour  first 
concert  tour  tomorrow  ?"  he  asked. 

**Ves;  we  have  arranged  to  start 
for  Marseilles  in  the  morning." 

"May  every  success  and  blessing 
attend  you,"  said  the  kind  olcl 
teacher.  "I  never  reached  the  goal 
I  aimed  at,  but  in  you  all  my  hones 
may  be  realized.  God  bless  you,  my 
son !  Xow,  before  you  leave  me. 
play  me  "Lebet  Wohl." 

The  lad  lifted  the  violin  to  his 
chin  and  softly  drew  the  bow  across 
the  quivering  strings.  The  notes  of 
the  beautiful  old  German  Farewell 
song  filled  the  studio  and  was  re- 
turned in  scarcely  percentible 
echoes  from  the  grand  piano  in  the 
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farthest  corner  of  the  room.  The 
sun  set  and  darkness  gradually  en- 
veloped the  two  figures  at  the  win- 
dow— the  one  with  bowed  head  and 
closed  eyes,  the  other  with  his  violin 
still  under  his  chin. 

On  the  second  night  that  the  lad 
played  at  Marseilles  the  great  Con- 
cert Hall  was  crowded  with  an 
eager,  expectant  crowd.  The  new 
violinist  who  had  taken  his  audience 
by  storm  the  first  night  was  going 
to  play  again.  Before  the  curtain 
rose  the  people  were  chatting  and 
laughing,  each  anxious  to  express 
his  opinion  of  the  new  star,  but  at 
the  bell  signal  an  intense  hush  fell 
upon  all.  The  curt?*^*"  rose  slowly 
and  revealed  a  tall,  slender  boy 
with  a  violin.  So  slim  and  youthful 
(lid  he  appear  that  for  an  instant  the 
audience  hesitated,  then  burst  into  a 
storm  of  applause  as  they  recog- 
nized the  wonderful  artist.  He  did 
not  look  at  any  one,  excepting  an 
aged  man  in  one  of  the  front  boxes, 
whose  eyes  shone  with  pride  and 
fear,  and  whose  clasped  hands  had 
often  been  u])on  his  head  in  blessing. 
He  lifted  his  violin  and  played  to  the 
old  hunter — played  as  he  had  never 
played  before.  The  audience  moved 
as  one  person — its  breath  rose  and 
fell  with  the  stroke  of  his  bow,  it 
wept,  it  laughed,  and  as  the  last  dim 
notes  died  away  it  started  to  its 
feet  and  shouted  again  and  again. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous 
applause  a  man  came  in  at  a  side 
floor.  Upon  his  haggard  face  were 
traces  of  keen  disappointment  and 
despair.  His  form  was  bent  and  he 
moved  with  a  feeble,  uncertain  gait. 
.Something  about  his  restlessness 
about  the  haunted  look  in  his  eyes 
made  those  near  him  pause  with 
half-spoken  words  upon  their  lips. 

As  the  audience  quieted,  and  the 
violinist  once  more  began  to  play, 
the  man  looked  up  in  wonder  and 


his  gaze  became  riveted  upon  the 
face  of  the  lad.  He  was  playing 
t;he  simple  farewell  song,  "Lebet . 
Wohl.'*  Every  soul  responded  to 
the  quivering  strings  of  the  violin 
as  the  notes  came  and  went. 

The  man  slipped  into  a  seat  just 
below  that  of  the  old  hunter.  Each 
note  that  reached  his  ear  seemed  to 
re-awaken  some  spark  of  new  life  in 
his  weary  and  feeble  body.  The 
quiver  of  the  violin's  strings  seemed 
to  be  echoed  in  sympathetic  vibra- 
tion by  his  whole  being.  During 
the  entire  concert  he  sat  there — all 
his  faculties  concentrated  in  hearing 
and  seeing.  Never  for  a  single  mo- 
ment did  he  remove  his  gaze  from 
the  lad's  flushed  face  as  he  stood 
amid  the  banks  of  flowers  which 
were  proof  plenty  of  his  overwhelm- 
ing success.  And  as  the  curtain  fell 
amid  thundering  applause  he  rushed 
to  the  stage  door  in  a  frenzied  de- 
sire to  still  be  near  the  young  player. 
The  doorkeeper  refused  him  admit- 
tance, but  something  at  once  so 
fearful  and  desperate  crept  into  the 
face  of  the  man  that  the  keeper  hast- 
ily let  him  pass  and  closed  the  door 
securely  upon  the  crowd  without. 

.\s  he  drew  the  division  from  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  lad's  dressing 
room  and  stepped  inside  he  stood 
for  a  moment  as  if  transfixed.  Be- 
fore him  upon  a  couch  sat  the  old 
hunter  with  his  arm  thrown  around 
the  neck  of  the  boy,  and  his  cheek 
rubbing  slowly  and  tenderly  the 
flaxen  locks  which  nestled  upon  his 
breast. 

Suddenly  both  looked  up  and  saw 
the  man — the  strangclr— -^or  they 
both  recognized  him  instantly.  He 
stepped  forward  and  greeted  them, 
then  began  pacing  the  floor  of  the 
little  dressing  room.  His  face  was 
working  convulsively  and  he  kept 
lifting  his  hands  to  his  head.  He 
opened    his    mouth.      He   tried    to 
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speak,  but  the  effort  seemed  fruit- 
less. Then  he  sank  back  into  that 
strange  and  restless  mood  which 
had  possession  of  him. 

They  watched  hJni  for  some  time 
in  wonder  and  bewilderment  What 
waii  the  matter  with  himj  and  why 
did  he  not  speak  to  them?    Finally 
the  lad  arose  and  laid  his  hand  tim- 
idly upon  the  stranger  s  arm.    The 
touch  of  the  light  fingers  sent  the 
blood  rushing  to  the  man's  heart, 
leaving  his  face,  deadly  pale.    Then 
it  seemed  to  electrify  him  and  he 
ceased  his  weary  pacing.     With  a 
imssionate  cry,  "My  son,  my  son!" 
he  sank  into  a  chair  exhausted,  his 
feeble  limbs  tw^ itching  slightly  as  if 
with  pain.     The  boy  kneeled  down 
beside  him,  chafing  his  cold  hands 
and  speaking  softly  to  him — never 
taking  his  anxious  eyes  from  the 
pale  face  above  him.    Presently  the 
<itranger    recollected     himself,    and 
taking  a  hand  of  both  of  his  com- 
panions he  said  in  a  low,  firm  voice, 
'^You  wonder    at    my    strange  ac- 
tions, but  perhaps  you  w^ould  act  as 
I  have  done,  if  you  had  been  called 
back  from  the  brink  of  hopeless  de- 
spair as  I  was  tonight  by  the  song 
nf  a  violin-     I  owe  you  an  explan- 
ation.   It  is  a  long,  sad  story,  but  I 
will  try  to  be  brief.     Many,  many 
years  ago  I  injured  a  peasant  wom- 
an and  she  swore  to  be  revenged. 
Oh,  my  God,  how  she  has  made  me 
suffer!     Not  long  afterward  there 
came  to  my  house  a  little  baby  boy 
whose  angel   mother  died  that  he 
might  live.    How  I  loved  him!  but, 
alas,  one  night  some  one  carried  him 
away — where,    none  of    us   knew\ 
From  that  time  on  I  have  spent  my 
life  in  fruitless  search  for  my  child, 
I  wandered  from  England  to  Italy, 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  but  only 
once  did  I  see  a  face  that  recalled  to 
me  my  dead  wife  and  my  little  son. 


It  was  at  a  hunter's  cottage  in  the 
Alps.  But  the  face  was  lost  to  me 
until  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the 
memory  of  it  was  recalled  to  me  by 
the  old  peasant  woman  who  sum- 
moned me  to  her  to  confess  to  me 
that  she  could  not  rest  until  she  had 
told  me  that  it  was  she  who  had  car- 
ried away  my  child,  and  that  she 
"had  left  it  at  the  Old  Shrine  !^"  His 
voice  broke  and  he  ceased  speaking. 

The  lad  looked  at  htm  long  and 
earnestly,  and  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
thin  face  and  weary,  downcast  eyes 
his  whole  heart  went  out  to  him. 
Hrs  eyes  glistened  %vith  tears  as  he 
timidly  took  the  stranger's  hand. 

''My  father  r' 

Twilight  and  silence  lay  over  the 
little  Alpine  village.  Far  in  the  west 
the  setting  sun  left  long  streaks  of 
crimson  and  gold  upon  cloud  and 
glacier.  The  glory  of  the  dying 
day  illuminated  the  old  shrine  with 
its  tiny  altar  and  moss-grown  steps 
before  which  was  a  kneeling  figure, 
his  hands  clasped  and  his  face  lifted 
to  heaven, 

"Oh,  Father!  1  tnank  Thee  foi 
the  lad  that  came  as  a  blessing  into 
my  lonely  life,  for  the  years  we  have 
spent  together,  for  all  that  Thou 
hast  given  me,  and  all  that  Thou 
hast  taken  away." 

A  silent  old  peasant  woman  trem- 
blingly kneeled  beside  him  and  mut- 
tered, *' Forgive  me^  Lord,  I  pray  !'* 

For  a  moment  the  last  fading  ravs 
glorified  tlie  old  hunter,  whose 
white  head  was  bowed  upon  the 
holy  altar.  They  trembled  for  an 
instant  upon  the  moss-covered  steps, 
upon  the  kneeling  form  and  upon 
the  sacred  shrine,  then  gradually 
died  away  into  night  and  darkness. 
Silence  reigned  once  more  on  the 
lofty  -Alpine  peaks. 
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THE  LORD  MAYOR.  THE  GRAMOPHONE.  ANI> 
CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 

Florence   L.   Lancaster. 


"  'Ttirn  again,  turn  again,'  once  they  sang 
cheerily, 
While  a  boy  listened  alone. 
Made  his  heart  yearn  again,  musing  so 
wearily. 
All  l;y  himself  on  a  stone." 

— Jean  Inglelow. 

There  was  surely  never  a  worth- 
ier successor  of  Dick  .Whittington 
than  Sir  William  Treloar,  whom 
civic  history  will  associate  with  the 
pathetic  emblem  of  a  crutch,  as  in- 
separably as  legend  has  connected 
the  former  with  a  cat.  A  feature  of 
the  picturesque  ceremony  known  as 
Lord  Mayor's  Show,  when  Sir  Wil- 
liam entered  into  oflfice,  was  the 
vantage-point  along  the  route  of  the 
])n>cession  accorded  to  a  crowd  of 
wan  little  faces  that  grew  radiant 
when  thev  cheered  the  king  of  their 


dreams.  A  week  or  two  before  his 
Mayorial  duties  had  expired,  a  con- 
cert was  given  at  the  Albert  Hall  in 
behalf  of  the  Cripples'  Home.which 
the  founder  said  that  he  regarded 
as  the  completion  of  his  life-work. 

Though  it  was  a  drizzling  night, 
and  the  Albert  Hall  is  situated  a  far 
westward  journey  from  the  other 
quarters  of  London,  the  good 
cause,  and  certain  unique  features 
of  the  concert,  drew  a  thronging^ 
audience.  London's  biggest  audi- 
torium is  memorable,  even  when 
empty,  for  the  oval  building  com- 
prising a  vast  amphitheatre,  with 
its  tiers  of  upper  seats  framed  in 
pilastered  arches,  puts  one  in  mind 
of  the  Collosseum.  or  gives  one"  \o 
think  of  a  (irecian  theatre,  when 
Ilonicr     was    read     or    Euripides 
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played  to'  a  rapt  concourse  of 
Athenians  for  eight  hours  at  a 
stretch.  A  modern  audience  of 
nigh  ten  thousand  people,  gathered 
in  the  cause  of  little  ones  heavily 
handicapped  for  the  race  of  life, 
conduced  to  a  scene  of  which  esthet- 
ic Athens  had  no  counterpart.  Con- 
spicuous amongst  the  stall  seats 
were  a  body  of  white-capped  nurses 
from  an  adjacent  hospital.  In  a 
box,  immediately  above  the  emblem 
of  royalty,  sat  the  Mayor  in  his 
state  robes,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes 
until  the  concert  had  commenced, — 
a  gray-haired  man  with  a  strong, 
shrewd  face,  and  gray  eyes  that 
kindly  humor  makes  to  twinkle  like 
the-  polar  star.  Beside  him  sat  a 
lady  dressed  in  black,  his  daugh- 
ter. The  candelabra  shone  their 
brightest  beneath  the  curious  device 
of  the  ceiling — a  device  that  sets 
wondering  the  upward-gazing  visi- 
tor to  the  Albert  Hall — what  occult 
connection  there  can  be  between 
buff-colored  bats'  wings,  spread 
umbrella-wise,  and  accoustics  ? 
From  the  twinkle  in  the  Mayor's 
eyes  reflected  in  the  candelabra, 
one's  gaze  goes  to  the  platform, 
around  which  are  placed  floral  de- 
vices of  harps  and  other  emblems, 
brought  by  friends  of  those  present 
who  will  sing.  In  contrast  to  gilded 
rorgan-pipes  are  the  shining  orifices 
''pt  two  great  gramophones.  A 
^fomewhat  weird  whirring  from  the 
'jiepths  of  one  of  these  announces 
Oiat  a  record  has  been  started.  The 
^whirring  subsides,  and  from  the 
:^tilth  of  the  mysterious  instrument 
tomts  the  enchanting  music  of  a 
Ituman  voice. 

It  is  the  exceedingly  sweet  voice 
of  Edward  Lloyd,  in  the  poetic  bal- 
lad, "I'll  sing  thee  songs  of  Araby." 
Every  word  is  distinct,  every  un- 
forced modulation  of  tone  is  pro- 
jected  from  the   mysterious   some- 


where of  the  gramophone.  It  is  *ni- 
possible,  as  one  listens,  not  to  de- 
lude oneself  into  the  belief  that  the 
human  personality  of  the  singer  is 
present.  The  tender  melancholy 
of  the  Welsh  ballad-singer's  tones 
die  away.  The  prelude  in  the  sil- 
vern throat  of  the  gramophone  this 
time  announces  to  lovers  of  grand 
opera  present  the  supreme  treat  of 
the  evening.  The  latest  ^'records" 
of  the  voices  of  Caruso  and  Melba 
comprise  selections  from  Puccini's 
lyrical  op^ra  of  La  Boheme,  From 
the  shining  cavern  come  the  first 
sweet,  fervid  tones  of  Caruso  in 
the  opening  aria.  Once  more  the 
vast  building  thrills  to  the  wealth  of 
dramatic  expression,  annotated  bv  a 
stupenduous  tone-power,  wherewith 
this  mellifluous  voice  is  surcharg- 
ed. (During  the  past  opera  season 
Caruso  sang  here  in  aid  of  various 
Italian  charitable  institutions  in 
London,  that  same  evening  singing 
in  a  heavy  part  at  Covcnt  Garden.) 

Almost  the  whole  music  of  Puc- 
cini's beautiful  opera  is  rendered. 
The  angelic  purity  of  Melba's  voice 
in  the  plaintive  *\-\ddio"  is  heard : 
and  the  voices  of  Melba  and  Caruso 
in  unison.  A  combat  of  strenuous 
tones  culminates  in  a  duet  between 
Caruso  and  the  admirable  baritone. 
Signor  Scotti.  To  one  who  has  been 
present  at  a  performance  of  the 
opera,  and  witnessed  the  drama  of 
love  and  P>oheniian  good  fellow- 
ship on  which  the  score  is  based, — 
the  wit,-  the  merriment,  the  pathos, 
the  poetry  of  it  all  awake  embodied 
in  the  music  stored  up  and  given 
forth  by  the  gramo])hone. 

When  half  the  concert  has  been 
given,  the  Lord  Mayor  descends 
from  his  box  and  takes  his  seat  in 
a  chair  upon  the  platform.  He  sits 
immovable,  and  the  gramophone 
speaks  in  his  voice,  and  tells  the 
audience  his  plans  for  the  ])rojecte(l 
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Cripples'  Home,  where  the  maimed 
may  be  treated  for  cure,  or  assured 
conditions  of  usefulness  and  com- 
parative happiness.  It  is  somewhat 
startling  when,  in  continuation  of 
the  tones  just  ceased,  the  Mayor 
gets  up  and  assures  the  audience 
that  he  is  not  "a  wax  figure," — 
which  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  con- 
firms— "nor  a  record."  With  an  ap- 
peal to  the  audience  to  give  gener- 
ously, he  resumes  his  place  beside 
his  daughter  with  the  sprightly 
step  of  youth. 

Meanwhile,  the  rosy-cheeked 
nurses  come  round  with  collecting 
boxes^  and  the  sound  of  dropping 
coins  is  lost  in  lofty  strains  from  the 
great  organ. 

The  remainder  of  the  program 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  selec- 
tions by  English  operatic  and  con- 
cert singers.  In  each  case  when  an 
encore  is  given  the  number  is  re- 
])eated  by  the  gramophone.  The  ex- 
pressive rendering  of  a  selection 
from  Gounod's  ''Queen  of  Saba," 
by  the  fine  contralto,  Miss  Susan 
Strong,  seems  strikingly  to  suggest 
that  history  repeats  itself.  The 
words  beginning,  ''Plus  grand  dans 
son  obscurite"  bring  to  one's  mind 
the  ex-queen  of  Saxony,  who  for- 
feited a  crown  for  the  man  of  her 
choice,  and  after  much  tribulation 


is  wedded — we  hope  happily — i9  a 
Florentine  musician. 

The  single  recitation  of  the  eve- 
ning was  somewhat  unique.  A  dig- 
nified member  of  the  English 
church,  Canon  Fleming,  stood  be- 
neath the  organ  to  recite  Poe*s 
poem,  "The  Bells."  The  result  was 
a  curious  chance  illustration  of  the 
principle  of  the  gramophone.  The 
organ  pipes  gave  back  an  echo  of 
the  slow,  stentorian  tones  of  the  re- 
citer with  remarkable  effect.  Espe- 
cially was  this  so  in  the  last  verse, 
"Hear  the  tolling  of  the  Bells,"— 
when  the  echo  vibrated  from  the 
pipes  was  an  absolute  tolling. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  eve- 
ning's proceedings,  the  Lord  Mayor 
once  more  descended  to  the  plat- 
form, and  announced  that  the  col- 
lection amounted  to  between  five 
and  six  hundred  pounds,  "which 
was  a  record."  The  singing  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  in  the  voice 
of  Patti,  with  whose  applause  the 
building  had  often  rung,  brought  to 
a  close  this  concert  wherein  the 
Lord  Mayor  conspired  with  the 
gramophone  to  fulfill  the  role  of 
"The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin"  for 
the  children  who  zt'^r^  cripples, — for 
in  Browning's  rhythmical  narrative, 
it  will  be  remembered,  it  was  only 
the  little  crippl^  who  got  "left  out." 


LOVE'S  CALM. 

Harold  Goff. 

The  lightning  shot  her  fiery  shafts  at  us, 

And  thunder  rent  the  air  with  mighty  din, 

But  each  to  each  contentedly  we  smiled, 

For  love's  sweet  calm  reigned  all  supreme  within. 


A  PLEA  FOR  OUR  NERVES- 

Dr.  E.  S.  Wright. 


I  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  offer 
through  the  medium  of  the  Young 
Woman's  Journal  a  few  ideas  from 
a  professional  standpoint,  pertain- 
ing to  an  element  of  our  physical 
make-up  that  I  think  has  been  sub- 
jected to  too  much  strain,  and  is  still 
over-taxed;  namely,  our  nervous 
system. 

After  a  period  of  more  or  less  ac- 
.  ti"e  practice  of  some  eighteen  years, 
I  trust  my  observations  may  not 
have  been  in  vain,  especially  as  I 
started  out*  with  the  idea  and  still 
maintain  it,  that  a  close  study  of 
mankind  brings  a  person  daily  near- 
er the  admiration,  of  Pope's  lines, 
wherein  he  says : 

"Man,  know  thyself,  presume  not  God 

to  scan; 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

Applying  this  thought  to  life,  and 
in  meeting  the  multitude  composed 
of  men  and  women  as  varied  as 
leaves  on  the  trees  are  said  to  be — 
there  are  no  two  alike — a  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature  might 
be  acquired  perhaps  worthy  of  a  ref- 
erence through  the  medium  of  the 
Journal. 

During  our  life  time  we  have  to 
do  with  the  nervous  system  and  its 
particular  action  on  the  individual 
who  possesses  it.  This  applies  alike 
to  youth,  middle,  and  old  age,  and 
like  the  electric  spark  of  the  automo- 
bile furnishes  the  element  that  pro- 
duces both  power  and  speed  to  our 
machine — the  human  body.  Now, 
for  a  moment  let  us  look  to  the  de- 
N^elopment  of  this  nervous  system  of 
ours  from  the  beginning. 

Much  has  been  written  and  much 
more  will  be  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject, especially  at  its  formative  pe- 


riod. And  while  that  particular  force 
or  influence  known  as  heredity  still 
claims  our  attention,  another  coun- 
teracting force,  the  perfect  law  of 
health,  when  understood,  will  be 
found  to  combat  this  unfortunate 
taint,  I  may  call  it;  and  gradually 
We  will  be  able  to  overcome  and  les- 
sen abnormal  tendencies  and  ulti- 
mately eliminate  them  altogether. 
Note  the  perfection  attained  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  creation  by 
care  and  special  attention  to  vital 
details.  This  being  a  positive  fact 
in  lower  forms  of  life,  how  much 
more  so  may  it  become  in  the  higher 
forms  of  life. 

Now,  as  to  the  proper  care  of 
our  nervous  systems  in  the  forma- 
tive period. — We  still  live  that  rap- 
id life  agreeable  with  the  age  and 
are  constantly  violating  rules  of 
health  that  make  us  and  our  poster- 
ity also  nervous  .wrecks,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  "like  begets  like."  Then 
how  imperative  it  becomes  mothers 
to  understand  and  observe  proper 
laws  and  those  in  particular  that 
deal  with  the  nervous  system. 

Let  me  specify  more  definitely: 
A  prospective  mother  can  do  much 
by  a  little  effort  in  some  cases  to- 
ward the  desired  end  by  personal 
care  of  the  body,  keeping  its  or- 
gans acting  by  an  observance  of 
prooer  laws,  such  as  cleanliness  and 
judicious  massage  of  the  skin — a 
very  important  eliminator  of  extra 
accummulations  in  the  system.  The 
hot  bath,  where  it  can  be  tolerated, 
and  followed  gently  by  the  cold, 
sparing  undue  shock,  and  then 
proper  massage,  using  a  lubricant — 
say  sweet  oil — for  this  purpose,  and 
taken  as  often  as  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  or  where  perfectly  conveni- 
ent, daily  will  be  found  excellent. 
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Then  the  other  organs  of  excre- 
tion— kidneys,  bowels,  and  lungs^ 
each  one  of  which  is  vital  and  could 
bear  a  definite  and  long  talk  with 
very  great  benefit,  but  a  hurried  ref- 
erence must  do  for  this  time.  Do 
not  be  content  with  the  kidneys  by 
a  cursory  reference  or  idea  that 
they  are  all  right,  and  still  in  the 
very  face  of  things  the  feet,  hands 
and  face  swell  and  a  general  un- 
comfortable feeling  exists,  with  oc- 
casional severe  headaches — one  of 
the  most  serious  diseases  with 
which  we  have  to  contend  comes  on 
very  insiduously  in  this  way,  and 
often  does  not  give  as  much  warn- 
ing as  above  stated.  I  know  of  no 
rule  to  be  given  save  chemical  an- 
alysis of  the  urine  that  will  be  per- 
fectly safe. 

As  to  the  bowels,  they  may  be  re- 
moving sufficient  refuse  to  prevent 
extra  work  being  done  by  the  kid- 
neys, but  no  harm  can  come  from 
an  occasional  forcible  cleansing  by 
many  means  perhaps  already  fa- 
miliar to  all. 


Then  the  breathing  apparatus, 
not  by  any  means  the  least  impor- 
tant, should  be  considered.  Fresh 
air  always  of  prime  importance,  and 
one  of  the  best  things  following,  in 
fact  associated  with  it,  is  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  such  particularly  as 
vigorous  walking  or  rowing,  or  sim- 
ple calasthenics,  in  fact  all  proper 
exercises  tending  to  the  develop- 
ment of  muscle  will  be  found  one 
of  the  best  factors  that  w-e  know 
to  assist  nature  in  the  proper  time. 
And  above  all,  no  one  should  sit 
down  and  give  way  allowing  the 
system  to  become  sur-charged  with 
poisonous  matter;  the  muscles  be- 
come flabby  and  the  person  a  hys- 
terical wreck  at  a  critical  time  in 
her  life  when  she  needs  to  be  and 
can  be,  by  proper  living,  just  the  op- 
posite. And  I  am  sure  that  much  of 
the  unpleasantness  occupying  the 
mind  of  these  people  under  such 
conditions  can  be  overcome,  and 
persons  reach  this  period  with  a 
calm  and  true  determination  that  all 
will  be  well. 


SONNET  TO  the:  COMING  DAY. 


Florente  E.  Stevens, 

A  gray  light  spreads  o'er  hill  and  dale, 

And  inorning  breezes  blow  from  mountain  gorge ; 

The  birds  peep  drowsily  in  the  wooded  vale ; 

All  nature  w^aits  the  coming  of  its  lord. 
And  now  the  streaks  of  golden  light  appear, 

Sent  high  above  the  mount,  day  to  proclaim. 
The  car  of  Phoebus  is  fast  drawing  near. 

His  fiery  steeds  the  god  doth  scarcely  rein. 
He  comes  with  dazzling  splendor  into  sight. 

Dispelling  with  his  bright  and  glorious  ray 

All  traces,  dark,  of  cold  and  dreary  night, 

And  ushers  in  a  new-created  day. 
Go  thou,  and  when  Aurora  w-akes  the  flowers, 

Bring  forth  the  good  that  slumbers  in  life's  hours. 


FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 


.  Ethel  M.  Conncllv. 


It  was  night  in  the  great  hospital 
camp  of  Scutari.  Thousands  of  men 
lay  wounded  and  dying  in  this  great 
prostrate  city  of  pain.  Weary  doc- 
tors and  nurses,  haggard  and  pale 
with  the  long  day's  arduous  labor, 
were  snatching  a  few  short  hours' 
rest.  The  heavy,  contagion-laden 
air  seemed  to  moan  with  the  cries  of 
the  suffering  bodies  that  lay  there 
in  the  darkness.  Just  one  ray  of 
light  traveled  steadily  back  and 
forth — a  poor  little  lamp  carried  in 
the  hand  of  a  slight,  frail  woman, 
making  a  last  round  of  mercy.  This 
^'oman  was  Florence   Nightingale. 

Just  eighty-eight  years  ago  on 
the  fifteenth  of  May  this  greatest  of 
nurses  was  born  in  Morence,  the 
city  of  flowers.  The  daughter  of 
'an  English  gentleman  and  scholar, 
she  not  only  accjuired  all  the  arts 
and  graces  necessary  to  a  girl  of 
position  and  culture,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  her  father's  ideas  on  the 
higher  education  of  woman  she 
$:ained  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
standard  literature,  spoke  fluently 
French.  German  and  Italian,  and 
was  skilled  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence. Even  as  a  very  young  girl  she 
evinced  a  strong  interest  in  the  al- 
leviation of  suffering,  her  first  pa- 
tient being,  it  is  said,  a  poor  wound- 
ed shepherd  dog  which  she  nursed 
back  to  health.  She  gave  many 
Tiours  of  her  leisure  time  to  nursing 
the  poor  cottagers  near  her  home, 
and  spent  all  her  spare  moments  in 
the  study  of  this  noble  profession. 
When  old  enough  she.  with  her  sis- 
ter, was  presented  at  court,  and 
thereafter  might  have  entered  upon 
a  life  of  frivolous  gaiety  in  London 
society,  but  her  ambitions  lay  along 
a  more  thorny  path. 


She  made  a  thorough  inspection 
of  hospitals  in  London^  Dublin,  and 
Edinburgh,  and  visited  civil  and 
military  hospitals  all  over  Europe. 
When  only  twenty-one  she  went 
into  training  as  a  nurse  in  one  of 
the  most  famous  hospitals  of  Ger- 
many, and  afterward  continued  her 
studies  with  the  Sisters  of  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul  in  Paris.  After  her 
studies  were  completed  she  was 
compelled  to  take  a  much  needed 
rest,  but  as  soon  as  her  strength 
permitted  she  went  earnestly  to 
work  managing  an  institute  for  sick 
and  aged  governesses,  an  institution 
which  still  stands  as  a  monument  of 
her  efforts.  For  ten  years  she 
worked  quietly  and  unceasingly, 
and  in  1854,  just  when  she  had 
reached  the  full  bloom  of  her  wom- 
anhood, her  great  opportunity  came, 
an  opportunity  that  won  her  the 
love,  almost  adoration  of  every 
British  heart. 

In  March  of  that  year  England 
and  France  allied  themselves  with 
Turkey  in  her  war  against  Russia, 
and  there  followed  some  of  the 
greatest  horrors  that  have  occurred 
in  modern  warfare.  The  Crimea,  a 
peninsula  jutting -out  from  south- 
ern Russia,  became  the  chief  point 
of  attack,  as  it  contained  the  great 
naval  arsenal  of  Sebastopol,  the 
harbor  of  the  Russian  fleet,  and  the 
chief  point  of  Russian  supply.  In 
September  of  the  year  1854  an  army 
of  64,000  French,English,  and  Turks 
landed  at  Crimea,  and  there  fol- 
lowed the  great  battle  of  Ahr.a. 
with  its  long  list  of  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  hospital  arrangements  of  the 
British  army  were  in  a  very  imper- 
fect state,  and  all  through  the  sum- 
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ed,  the  medical  orderlies  were  taw 
from  the  ranks,  raw  and  untrained. 
They  had  no  suitable  ambulance 
carts,  no  bedding,  no  medicines,  and 
not  a  single  operating  table.''  Oti 
the  hospital  ships  conditions  were 
even  worse.  Some  of  the  men  liter- 
ally died  from  neglect,  from  coUL 
and  even  from  lack  of  food  or  wan 
ten  In  these  hospitals  there 
**no  vessels  for  water,  no  utensils  ©I 
any  kind,  nor  soap,  towels,  cloth^^ 
no  hospital  clothes.'*    The  men  la> 
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often  on  the  bare  ground  in  their 
uniforms^  dirty  and  blood -stained, 
while  everywhere  lurked  filth  and 
disease.  Merely  to  think  of  these 
horrors  after  fifty  years  have  left 
them  far  behind,  is  terrible  and  re- 
volting, but  there  were  brave  wom- 
en in  England,  dozens  of  themi,  who 
volunteered  their  services  to  go  as 
nurses,  and  risk  their  lives  in  this 
hotbed  of  pestilence. 

Florence  Nightingale  wrote  to 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  head  of  the 
war  department,  offering  to  go  to 
Scutari,  and  by  a  strange  coinci- 
dence, on  the  very  same  day,  he 
wrote  to  her,  asking  her  to  under- 
take the  superintendence  of  a  band 
of  nurses  leaving  England  in  eight 
days.  On  the  appointed  day,  Octo- 
ber 21^  Florence  Nightingale,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bracebridge  and  thirty- 
eight  nurses,  including  hospital 
graduates  and  Roman  Catholic  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  set  sail.  When  they 
arrived  at  Scutari,  on  November 
fifth,  there  were  in  the  hospitals,  as 
a  result  of  the  battle  of  Alma  and 
later  engagements,  over  2,000  men 
and  the  same  day  this  number  was 
increased  to  5,000,  after  the  battle 
of  Inkerman.  But,  undaunted,  the 
women  set  to  work  at  once.  One 
writer  says :  "It  required  a  more  in- 
domitable spirit,  a  nobler  courage, 
to  work  in  the  pestilential  hospitals 
at  Scutari,  to  walk  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  time  the  miles  of  fetid 
and  over-crowded  corridors,  where 
lay  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the 
dying,  than  in  the  heat  of  battle  to 
go  down  into  the  jaws  of  death  as 
did  the  noble  Six  Hundred." 

Florence  Nightingale,  wMth  mas- 
terly organizing  powers  and  indom- 
itable will,  presided  over  everything 
breaking  down  all  obstacles  and 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  Into 
this  dread  camp  she  brought  the 
g:reat  blessing  of  cleanliness.  She 
found  the   army  already  suffering 


from  a  scourge  of  camp  fever  and 
cholera ;  she  found  four  men  out  of 
every  ?ivt  dying  of  hospital  gan- 
green  after  amputations ;  she  found 
the  death  rate  reaching  60  per  cent. 
\t  the  end  of  six  months  she  had 
established  kitchens  and  laundries, 
enlisted  the  help  of  all  '  English 
women  at  home,  in  making  warm 
garments,  lint  and  bandages,  and  by 
her  skilful  management  and  strict 
adherence  to  cleanliness  and  sanita- 
tion, she  had  reduced  the  death  rate 
to  10  per  cent. 

Miss  Nightingale  not  only  man- 
aged and  ordered  but  she  worked 
untiringly.  She  cooked,  she  as- 
sisted with  operations,  she  spent 
hours  with  cholera  and  fever  pa- 
tients, she  distributed  stores,  she 
ministered  to  the  sick  and  dying 
with  smiles  and  words  of  comfort 
and  sympathy.  She  was  the  minis- 
tering angel  of  the  men ;  as  one  poor 
fellow  said,  "To  see  her  pass  was 
happiness.  As  she  passed  down 
the  beds  she  would  nod  to  one  and 
smile  at  many  more,  but  she  could 
not  do  it  to  all,  you  know.  We  lay 
there  by  hundreds,  but  we  could  kiss 
her  shadow  as  it  fell,  and  lay  our 
heads  upon  the  pillows  again  con- 
tent." 

The  next  year  fifty  more  nurses 
were  sent  from  England,  and  there 
was  plenty  for  all  to  do.  The  work 
that  these  women  did,  the  hard- 
ships they  had  to  endure  will  never 
be  known.  One  of  the  nurses  wTites  : 

"Our  life  was  a  laborious  one.  We 
had  to  sweep  our  own  room,  make  our 
own  bed,  wash  up  our  dishes,  etc,  and 
fetch  our  meals  from  the  kitchen  below 
We  went  to  our  wards  at  nine,  returned 
at  two,  went  again  at  three  (unless  we 
went  for  a  walk,  which  we  had  permis- 
sion to  do  at  this  hour),  returned  at 
half  past  five  to  tea,  then  to  the  wards 
again  till  half  past  nine  and  often  again 
for  an  hour  to  our  special  cases.  We 
suffered  greatly  from  want  of  proper 
food.     Our  diet  consisted  of  the  coarso 
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sour  bread  of  the  country,  tea  without 
milk,  butter  so  rancid  we  could  not 
touch  it,  and  very  bad  meat  and  porter, 
and  at  night  a  glass  of  wine  or  brandy. 
It  was  an  effort  even  to  those  in  health 
to  sit  down  to  our  meals.  We  forced 
the  food  down  as  a  duty,  but  some  of 
the  ladies  became  so  weak  and  ill  they 
really  could  not  touch   it." 

But  the  work  also  had  its  compen- 
sations, for  she  writes  a  little  later: 

"Our  life  was  a  regular  routine  of 
work  and  rest  (except  on  occasions  of 
extraordinary  pressure)  following  each 
other  in  order ;  but  whether  in  the  strain 
of  overwork,  or  the  steady  fulfilment  of 
our  arduous  duty,  there  was  one  bright 
ray  ever  shed  over  it,  one  thing  that 
made  labor  light  and  sweet,  and  this  was 
the  respect,  affection  and  gratitude  of  the 
men;  no  words  can  tell  it  rightly,  for  it 
was  unbounded,  and  as  long  as  we  stayed 
among  them,  it  never  changed.  Familiar 
as  our  presence  became  to  them,  though 
we  were  in  and  out  of  the  wards  day 
and  night,  they  never  forgot  the  respect 
due  to  our  sex  and  position." 

Many  of  these  .  devoted  women 
:ie\er  returned  to  England,  and  it 
is  almost  a  miracle  that  Miss  Night- 
ingale ever  lived  to  leave  Scutori. 
In  the  spring  of  1855  she  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  hospitals  of 
Crimea,  and  while  in  one  of  the 
camps  was  stricken  with  Crimean 
fever.  When  she  recovered  she  went 
back  to  work  again,  and  it  was  not 
until  1856,w^hen  peace  was  declared, 
that  she  returned  to  England.  The 
English  people  were  preparing  to 
.c:ive  her  an  ovation,  but  with  the 
fine  sense  of  the  truly  noble  who 
require  no  reward,  she  avoided  pub- 
licity by  traveling  under  an  assumed 
name,  and  arrived  in  England  be- 
fore anyone  knew  that  she  had  left 
Scutari. 

When  she  arrived  home  the 
f|ueen  sent  her  a  beautiful  jewel, 
Dval  in  shape,  the  groundwork  of 
white  enamel,  surmounted  by  a 
crimson  cross,  on  which  the  royal 


initials  were  set  in  diamonds.  Sur- 
rounding this  was  a  black  enamel 
band,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
words,  "Blessed  are  the  merciful/' 
A  testimonial  of  50,000  pounds, 
headed  by  the  government  and  the 
army,  and  filled  up  by  public  sub- 
scription, was  presented  to  her,  and 
used  by  her  in  establishing  a  train- 
ing school  for  nurses  in  connection 
with  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  It  is 
called  the  Nightingale  Home. 

The  terrible  physical  strain  which 
she  underwent  in  the  Crimean  war 
permanently  enfeebled  her  health, 
and  she  has  necessarily  lived  in 
close  retirement.  Yet  she  has  not 
been  inactive.  Two  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war  she  published  her 
"Notes  on  Nursing,"  and  "Notes 
on  Hospitals."  Of  the  former  she 
says: 

"These  notes  are  meant  simply  to  give 
hints  for  thought  to  women  who  have 
personal  charge  of  the  health  of  others. 
Every  woman,  or  at  least  almost  ever>' 
woman,  has,  at  one  time  or  other  of  her 
life,  charge  of  the  personal  health  of 
somebody,  whether  child  or  invalid,  in 
other  words,  every  woman  is  a  nurse/' 

All  Europe  and  i^merica  have 
called  on  her  for  advice  on  army 
nursing  and  sanitation,  and  in  1870, 
when  the  British  Red  Cross  Society 
was  inaugurated,  she  was  one  of  the 
foremost  in  working  for  its  ad- 
vancement. A  writer  in  the  West- 
minster Review  of  1903  writes : 

"Florence  Nightingale,  that  great 
woman  among  th'c  uncrowned  queens  of 
England  and  the  centuries,  still  marches 
under  the  banner,  and  the  world  still 
rings  with  the'  sweet  music  which  she 
struck  from  the  harps  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity." 

To  Florence  Nightingale  is  honor 
not  alone  because  she  went  out  upon 
the  field  of  battle  and  risked  her 
life  to  save  others,    hundreds     of 
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brave   women  have  done  likewise,  management     and     disorder     she 

But  she  was  one  of  the  first  women  brought  cleanliness^  health,  organi- 

to   realize  the  great  needs  of  the  zation  and  order, 

army  relief  work,  one  of  the  first  to  Every  great  crisis  has  called  forth 

bring  scientific  system  into  its  or-  some  great  man  or  woman.     The 

ganization.  The  highest  intelligence  Crim'ean  war  called  forth  statesmen 

with  which  God  had  endowed  her  and  heroes  innumerable,  but  none 

she  put  into  her  work.    She  proved  whose  work  is  as  lasting,  as  world- 

that  mercy  can  be  alike   to     friend  wide  as  the  work  of  this  woman  of 

and  foe;  out  of  filth,  disease,  mis-  the  hour,   Florence   Nightingale. 


A  SLUMBER  SONG. 

^race  fngUt  jPrcBt. 

The  wind  is  gently  swaying,  swaying,  swaying  to  sleep, 

o/Suttercups,  poppies,  lillies  fair, 
And  dainty  wee  daisies  that  shyly  peep, 

With  sweet  modest  faces, 

And  moit  bewitching  graces, 
JProm  the  grass. 

The  wind  is  crooning,  crconing  a  slumber  song  so  sweet, 

oAs  he  soothes,  soothes,  soothes  the  flowers  to  rest; 
And  the  sandman  comes  from  beyond  the  moon   , 
With  swift  but  silent  feet, 
The  tiny  folks  to  greet. 
With  sweet  dreams. 

The  night  is  fondly  spreading  her  mantel  o'er  the  lana, 

JSlossoms  breathe  foilrth  perfume  at  her. touch; 
And  he  from  'yond  the  moon,  is  strewing  silver  sand, 
©0  make  the  way  more  bright, 
oAnd  bringing  hearts  delight,. 
oBy  his  lore: 

While  the  wind  is  gently  swaying,  swaying,  swaying  to  sleep, 

oButtercups,  poppies,  lillies  fair, 
oAnd  dainty  wee  daisies  that  shyly  peep, 
With  sweet  modest  faces. 
And  most  bewitching  graces, 
Prom  the  grass. 


RESTITUTION. 

Julia  A,  Cheales. 


They  were  ideally  happy,  these 
two  who  had  been  married  neariy  a 
year.  The  flowers  in  their  garden 
smiled  and  nodded  as  the  lovers 
sauntered  down  the  path,  the  dog 
bounded  along  beside  them  and  ev- 
erything seemed  to  be  glad  that  they 
were  happy.  As  they  reached  the 
i^ate,  a  little  child  ran  from  the 
neighboring  house  to  meet  them, 
and  the  girl  knelt  to  catch  it  in  her 
arms.  At  this,  a  shadow  came  into 
the  eyes  of  the  man. 

"Oh,  Star,  now  is  when  you  look 
best  to  me.  Your  arms  seem  just 
right  to  hold  a  little  child.  Don't 
you  think  we  might  have  one  of 
our  own?  We  don't  have  to  bor- 
row anything  else,    why    a    baby? 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  a  hard 
line  appeared  around  her  mouth. 

'Fred,  you  are  a  selfish  boy.  Why 
should  I  hamper  myself  with  a  baby 
now  ?  I  have  plenty  of  time,  and  in 
a  couple  of  years,  after  we  have  had 
all  the  enjoyment,  and  are  really 
sated  with  pleasure,  then  we  will 
have  a  baby." 

The  husband  smiled  a  little  sadly 
as  she  added,  "You're  not  tired  of 
me  already  are  you,  dear^  that  you 
need  another  presence  to  make  you 
happy?" 

"You  know  I  could  never  tire  of 
you,  but  it  doesn't  seem  as  if  God 
would  countenance  our  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  motherhood 
and  fatherhood,  just  when  it  was 
convenient  to  us." 

"Other  people  do  it,"  she  retorted. 
r|uickly. 

The  subject  was  dropped,  and  as 
the  months  went  on  the  husband 
\va<  absorbed  in  his  work  and  the 


wife  in  her  duties,  and  as  he  made 
no  further  reference  to  it,  she 
thought  he  had  ceased  to  care  to 
have  a  child.  One  day,  as  she  en- 
tered a  crowded  car  she  noticed  a 
shabbily  dressed  woman  across  the 
aisle  from  her.  In  the  woman's 
arms  was  a  white  bundle,  which 
gurgled  and  cooed  into  the  face  of 
the  mother  most  bewitchingly,  and 
her  plain  face  was  beautified  in  a 
heavenly  way,  as  she  gazed  into  the 
baby  face. 

"She  looks  like  a  Madonna,"  said 
Stella  to  herself,  and  then  in  an  in 
stant  came  the  desire  to  hold  a  littlr 
bundle  like  that,  to  be  able  to  call  it 
her  own. 

The  woman  got  off  the  car  at  her 
crossing,  and  as  she  started  up  Xhv 
street,  Stella  spoke  to  her:  "Yon 
look  rather  tired,  and  I  am  goinj: 
your  way.  May  I  please  carry  your 
baby  ?  I'll  be  ever  so  careful  not  to 
drop  it,  but  I  would  just  love  to 
hold  it  for  a  minute." 

"He  is  rather  heavy.  Miss;  you 
can  carry  him  for  a  while,  and  I'll 
be  much  obliged  to  you." 

The  baby  was  a  sturdy  little  fel- 
low, but  Stella  struggled  on,  filled 
with  an  intense  desire  to  keep  this 
baby  and  never  let  it  go  back  to 
its  mother.  The  flutter  of  its  breath 
on  her  cheek,  the  soft,  yielding  fonii 
in  her  arms  seemed  to  be  the  most 
precious  thing  in  the  world  to  her. 
At  last,  however^  they  reached  a 
plain  little  house  and  here  the  moth- 
er announced,  was  home.  The  bun- 
dle was  reluctantly  relinquished, 
and  she  turned  to  go.  On  her  way 
home  she  met  her  husband,  but  said 
nothing:  of  the  episode  until  in  the 
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evening  as  she  sat  on  the  arm  of  the 
big  chair  and  they  watched  the  fire- 
light together.  This  was  a  habit  of 
theirs,  this  sitting  in  the  firelight 
through  the  hour  when  daylight 
faded  into  dusk  and  dusk  into  night 
and  in  that  time  they  drew  nearer  to 
each  other  than  at  any  other  time. 

"Don't  you  know,  dear,  I — I," 
and  then  there  was  silence. 

"Well  ?"  said  the  man  as  he  reach- 
vi\  for  the  other  little  hand. 

"I've  been  thinking.  I — I  believe, 
that  is  I  know  I — I  should  very 
much  like  to  hear  you  called  father." 

For  an  instant  there  was  stillness 
as  he  stared  at  her  and  then  he 
caught  her  to  him,  saying,  "Oh,  you 
darling.  Dearest^  do  you  really 
mean  it?  You  mean  that  you 
should  like  to  be  called  mother?" 
Such  an  evening  of  bliss.  Had  she 
thought  she  was  happy  when  he 
told^her  that  he  loved  her,  had  she 
been  happy  on  her  wedding-day? 
She  could  scarcely  believe  she  had 
known  happiness  until  now,  and  yet 
there  was  a  feeling*  of  remorse  that 
she  had  kept  this  happiness  from 
the  person  best  loved  by  her,  until 
the  desire  came  to  her.  She  had 
been  selfish,  as  he  had  probably 
wished  for  a  baby  for  months  as  she 
had  wished  for  one  today. 

During  the  months  that  followed, 
when  they  found  that  she  would  be- 
come a  mother,  they  were  so  happy 
that  she  was  afraid  at  times.  "Dear, 
I  am  afraid  that  God  will  take  away 
Nome  of  my  happiviess  for  being  so 
wicked,"  she  would  say.  But  he 
would  reassure  her. 

"No  one  could  be  angry  with 
you,  my  wife.  God  knows  that  it 
was  because  you  were  ignorant  that 
you  disobeyed  Him." 

"I  don't  know,"  she  would  say; 
"I  feel  as  Thomas  must  have  done 
after  feeling  the  spear  wound  in  the 
Savior's   side   to   convince   himself 


that  it  was  truly  the  Master,  my 
faith  was  so  little." 

He  was  afraid  though,  but  his 
fear  was  that  his  wife  might  be 
taken  from  him.  Long  nights  did 
he  lie  listening  to  her  soft  breathing 
at  his  side  until  the  desire  to  hold 
her  closely,  so  closely  that  nothing 
could  ever  come  between  them  was 
so  great  that  he  would  arise  and  go 
out  into  the  night  to  gaze  at  the 
stars  and  so  calm  his  troubled  heart. 
Then  a  desire  to  be  near  her  would 
possess  him,  and  the  thought  that 
she  might  have  vanished,  might 
have  been  taken  from  him  while  he 
was  away,  would  overpower  him 
and  he  would  hasten  back  to  gaze  at 
the  calm,  sweet  face  as  though  he 
must  look  while  he  could  for  she 
might  soon  be  gone.  To  her  it  was 
different  and  no  fear  of  death 
came.  Once  when  she  had  awak- 
ened to  find  him  looking  at  her  she 
clasped  his  hands  and  drew  him 
close  to  her  while  she  kissed  the 
burning  eyelids.  "Foolish  laddie" 
she  had  said  "I  am  not  going  to 
leave  you,  but  oh,  how  I  fear  for  the 
baby.  Maybe  we  shall  not  be  called 
father  and  mother,  and  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  that." 

There  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  now 
that  he  had  never  seen  before,  and 
sometimes  as  she  sat  gazing  out  at 
the  sunset,  a  feeling  of  awe  came 
over  him.  She  seemed  far  from 
him,  so  far  from  the  earth*  and  its 
sordidness. 

In  the  little  library  the  man  paced 
nervously^  listening  to  the  sounds 
from  the  room  above.  Everything 
that  he  looked  at  reminded  him  of 
her.  On  the  couch  was  a  piece  of 
fine  sewing  that  she  had  been  do- 
ing. There  was  the  Morris  chair, 
where  she  had  made  him  so  happy, 
and  flinging  himself  into  it  and 
burying  his   face   in   his   hands,   he 
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asked  his  God  that  she  might  live. 
Here  the  doctor  found  him  some 
time  later.  "Well,  well,  old  man, 
brace  up.  You  have  a  fine  little 
wife,  brave  as  a  warrior  and  she  is 
doing  well  but — but  the  baby  is 
dead." 

"My  poor,  poor  little  girl;  she 
can't  stand  that,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
stumbled  up  the  stair.  He  .was 
afraid  to  meet  her  in  this  great  dis- 
appointment, and  yet  felt  that  he 
must  comfort  her.  When  he  saw 
the  white  face  on  the  pillow,  he 
thought  that  the  doctor  must  have 
been  mistaken,  and  that  she  was 
dead,  but  the  blue  eyes  opened  and 
a  faint  smile  appeared  as  she  held 
out  her  hand.  "We  must  not  feel 
too  badly,  dear,  and  can  you  forgive 
me?  It  is  all  my  fault  for  shirking 
my  duty.  Vou  know  you  once  said 
that  you  could  not  believe  that  God 
would  countenance  our  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  motherhood 
and  fatherhood  just  when  it  was 
convenient  to  us.  I  have  wondered 
why  it  was  that  God  allowed  me  to 
become  a  mother,  after  such  rebel- 


lion, but  I  think  now  that  it  was  to 
make  the  suffering  more  poignant. 
Had  I  never  known  the  joy  of  see- 
ing my  baby's  eyes  open  to  look 
into  mine,  I  should  not  have  known 
and  realized  the  sorrow  of  seeing 
them  close  forever,  and  yet  I  am 
happy  for  knowing  that  my  baby, 
our  baby,  has  lived,  has  breathed 
and  has  cried.  Oh,  that  cry,  dear! 
It  marks  the  happiest  moment  oi  z 
woman's  life.'*  She  was  weeping 
softly  as  she  added,  "I  feel  like  I 
used  to  when  my  mother  had  pun- 
ished me  for  son:e  wrong  I  had 
committed,  and  then  at  night  hat: 
come  in  and  sat  on  the  side  of  my 
bed  to  talk  to  me  and  explain  why 
it  was  necessary  to  punish  me.  My 
Father  has  made  plain  the  cause  of 
my  punishment  and  even  now  I  am 
comforted.  Our  Father  is  just,  a'nd 
I  hope  we  shall  yet  have  children*  to 
live  and  call  us  blessed." 

The  boy  was  silent.     His  heart 

held  a  little  sorrow  for  the  baby  that 

was  gone,  but  for  the  most  part  he 

was  in  a  tumult  of  happiness.     She 

-  was  here. 


TIMELY   TOPICS. 

THE  TREi:  or  LIFE. 

Aunt  Su. 


The  ?;ynibolisni  of  the  ancient 
ScHptures  is  so  simple  and  so  con- 
crete that  children  can  comprehend 
their  meaning.  And  yet  there  are 
many  older  minds  who  stumble  and 
fail  to  recognize  the  great  truths 
which  underlie  the  symbols  present- 
ed by  the  old  writers  and  prophets. 
The  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
is  full  of  the  most  delicate  and  sub- 
tle, yet  withal  simple  and  easily  un- 
derstood symbolism.  It  does  not 
profit  us  to  speculate  very  much  on 


th  "mysteries  of  the  Kingdom ;"  but 
it  is  exceedingly  profitable  to  dis- 
cover, either  by  research  or  by  in- 
spiration, the  meanings  of  such  pic- 
tures and  symbols  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  when  they  deal  with  our 
everyday  life  and  problems. 

Many  people  have  queried  and 
quibbled  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
symbol  contained  in  the  phrase,  "the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  of  good  and 
evil :"  and  yet.  its  meaning  is  sim- 
ple enough  and  plain  enough.  How- 
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ever,  that  it  is  thus  plain  and  ob- 
vious does  not  particularly  matter 
to  us  in  our  practical  difficulties. 
But  there  is  another  parable,  or 
symbol  used  which  seems  to  bear  a 
very  fruitful  and  important  message 
to  the  daughters  of  Zion,  if  it  can 
be  portrayed  to  them  in  such  sim- 
l)licity  and  meekness  that  they 
shall  comprehend  and  be  profited 
thereby. 

We  are  told  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  that  "Out  of  the 
ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow 
every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the 
sight  and  good  for  food ;  the  tree  of 
life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden, 
and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil."  That  these  two  trees 
were  actual  growing  plants  is  hard- 
ly conceivable.  What  the  tree  of 
life  was,  has  been  seldom  question- 
ed. And  it  is  this  question  which  is 
here  put  to  your  thoughts,  and  lis 
answer,  given  from  the  midst  of  my 
own  experiences  and  reflections 
which  is  here  recorded. 

Let  us  see  what  is  said  further  by 
the  historian  of  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis. In  the  third  chapter,  22nd 
verse,  we  read  :     ^ 

"And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the 
man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know 
good  and  evil ;  and  now,  lest  he  put  forth 
his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life 
and  eat  and  live  forever:  therefore  the 
Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from 
which  he  was  taken.  So  he  drove  out  the 
man;  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  Chcrubims,  and  a  flam- 
ing sword  which  turned  every  way.  to 
keep  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life." 

What  could  be  the  hidden  mean- 
ing of  this  symbol?  If  Adam  and 
his  wife  ate  of  it,  were  they  to  be 
able  thereby  to  live  forever  ? 

Let  us  assume  that  the  tree  of  life 
i<^  a  knowledge  of  all  the  laws  that 
preserve  and   lengthen   life.      How 


simple  and  easy  to  understand  that 
God  would  need  to  hide  the  knowl- 
edge, once  so  plain  and  easy  to 
Adam  and  Eve,  from  their  under- 
standing! They  were  to  be  left  in 
a  world  which  their  own  disobedi- 
ence had  transformed  from  a  place 
of  innocence  and  childish  knowl- 
edge, into  a  world  of  sorrow  and 
pain.  From  them  had  issued  the 
disobedience  which  put  thorns  upon 
the  trees  and  rust  within  the  ricks. 
All  these  factors  had  existed  before 
they  were  placed  here  to  confront 
Adam;  but  heretofore,  Adam  had 
understood  just  how  to  control  rust, 
microbes,  dirt,  dust,  moth,  and  cor- 
ruption. That  they  were  always 
present  was  no  impediment  to  his 
perfect  enjoyment,  for  he  knew  well 
how  to  prevent  their  action  through 
counter  laws  and  forces.  But  now 
— when  he  is  driven  from  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  he  is  supremely  con- 
scious of  himself  and  his  sin,  yet  he 
is  likewise  deprived  of  all  actual 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern life,  and  even  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life.  He  had  to  begin  at  the 
very  beginning,  just  as  every  child 
now  does,  and  ever  will  do.  and 
reasoning  only  from  his  very  limit- 
ed known,  he  had  to  feel  his  way  to 
knowledge  of  the  unknown  laws  and 
conditions  about  him.  And  the  one 
supreme  ignorance  which  now 
faced  him  as  an  inviolable  earth- 
condition,  was  that  cherubims  were 
to  guard  the  way  with  two-edged 
swords,  to  the  tree  of  life.  .\dam 
could  not  have  died,  if  he  had  re- 
tained his  memory  of  celestial  laws 
governing  the  preservation  of  life. 
If  he  had  known  all  about  how  to 
keep  from  sickness,  pain,  and  death, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  he  would  have 
at  least  applied  these  laws  when  his 
dear  wife  or  children  were  suffer- 
ing or  nearing  death.  And  so  Adam 
began  his  own  career  with  an  utter 
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ignorance  of  what  to  do  to  keep 
well,  and  what  to  avoid.  Unques- 
tionably his  divine  inheritance,  with 
the  necessarily  simple  life  he  and  his 
descendants  for  many  generations 
lived,  contributed  greatly  to  his  great 
longevity,  and  to  theirs.  But  in  all 
ages  the  increase  of  wealth  and  civ- 
ilizaxions  among  the  children  of  men 
lend  to  increase  disease  and  pain. 
However,  even  then,  when  men 
study  to  discover  those  laws  which 
will  ease  suffering,  and  promote 
health,  or  even  ameliorate  suffering 
<)r  assist  nature  to  cure  disease,  still 
there  is  no  more  apparent  progress 
in  actual  elimination  of  disease  and 
'ieath  than  in  the  dawn  of  creation. 
Women  suffer,  men  die,  and  little 
children  have  the  whooping-cough 
and  measles,  just  as  they  did  in  the 
plains  of  Mamre  or  even  in  the  still 
earlier  days  in  Babel  and  Egypt. 

Men  discover  a  truth  about  dis- 
ease. And  forthwith  some  one  be- 
comes an  ardent  disciple  of  that 
truth,  and  hastens  to  announce  the 
tact  that  a  specific  has  been  discov- 
ered for  all  disease.  As  a  matter  of 
tact,  we  only  know  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little  about  disease  and  its 
control.  Now-a-days  we  hear  a  good 
deal  about  the  i)()wer  of  mind  over 
matter,  and  the  C'hristian  Scientist 
tells  us  that  disease  is  a  myth  and 
that  none  need  be  sick.  Doctors 
laugh  at  these,  and  undertake  to 
cure  disease  by  medical  treatment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hygienist 
rises  up  and  cries  to  us  that  we 
need  pay  no  attention  to  either  of 
these ;  for  it  is  only  with  water,  air, 
and  exercise  that  nature  can  elimi- 
nate disease  or  keep  in  good  health. 
There  are  more  faddists  and  fakirs 
in  the  matter  of  disease  and  sick- 
ness than  in  any  other  walk  in  life. 
One  declares  we  must  eat  meat ;  an- 
other that  we  must  not.  But  to  the 
student  of  divine  laws  there  seems 


to  be  a  wonderful  fact  disclosed  by 
the  sickness  and  death  of  any  and 
all  of  these  reformers. 

May  we  not  conclude  that  there 
are  many  laws  of  life,  a  few  of 
which  we  know,  either  by  our  own 
experience,  or  through  revelation; 
but  there  are  many,  many  laws 
which  have  never  yet  been  revealed, 
and  over  which  an  angel  still 
guards  the  way  w^ith  his  flaming 
sword  ? 

As  daughters  of  Zion  there  are  a 
few^  leaves  from  the  tree  of  life  re- 
vealed to  our  understanding  in  the 
Book  of  Covenants.  But  even  then, 
if  we  keep  them  all,  we  shall  not 
possibly  escape  disease,  or  even 
death,  until  the  time  comes  when 
that  which  is  Perfect  has  come  to  do 
away  with  that  which  now  is  known 
only  in  part. 

The  trouble  is,  that  we  want  ev- 
erybody to  fit  our  iron  bedstead  in 
these  matters,  as  in  everything  else. 
We  should  let  everybody  eat  and 
do  as  he  pleases,  after  we  have  said 
that  we  know^  little,  like  themselves ; 
only  and  except,  that  we  and  all 
saints  are  expected  to  teach  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  and  to  practice  it 
constantly.  That  even  then  we  can 
avoid  suffering  is  impossible.  But 
at  least  we  may  know  that  we  are 
not  suffering  because  of  that  broken 
law.  And  we  certainly  shall  get 
faith  and  knowledge  as  fast  as  we 
can  bear  the  light. 

The  wise  man  understood  some- 
thing of  this  principle,  for  he  says : 


"Hapi)y  iN  the  man  that  lindeth  wis- 
dom, and  the  man  that  getteth  under- 
standing; length  of  days  is  in  her  right 
hand ;  she  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that 
lay  hold  upon  her;  and  happy  is  ever)- 
one  that  retaineth  her.  The  Lord  by  wis- 
dom hath  founded  the  earth;  by  under- 
standing hath  He  established  the  heav- 
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Again,  he  says : 

'The  fruit  of  the  righteous  is  a  tree 
of  life;   and   he  that  winneth   souls   is 


St.  John,  who  describes  in  deep 
symbols  his  visions  of  the  future, 
says: 

**He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear 
what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches; 
to  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  paradise  of  God." 

Again,  in  describing  the  New  Jer- 
usalem, he  says : 

"In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  was  there  the 
tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner 
of  fruits,  and  5^ielded  her  fruits  every 
month  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

We  may  do  much  to  prevent 
sickness  and  disease,  but  do  all  that 
we  may  or  can,  only  God  can  say 
when  we  sicken,  or  when  we  die. 
One  thing  is  required  of  us;  that 
we  shall  seek  to  keep  every  law  of 
God,  and  such  of  the  laws  of  life  as 
taught  us  by  wise  men,  even  then 
committing  our  every  breath  and 
motion  into  the  hands  of  Him  who 
rules. 

Science  has  taught  us  one  thing, 
and  that  is  that  we  know  almost 
nothing  of  the  laws  governing  the 
preservation  of  health.  We  have 
learned  much  concerning  surgery, 
but  very  little  about  diseases  and 
their  causes  and  preventives.   What 


we  do  know  is  all  on  general  lines ; 
while  it  is  incontrovertibly  true  that 
each  human  body  is  different  in 
small  items  from  all  other  bodies. 
As  the  features  vary,  so  do  the  or- 
gans. There  are  certain  general 
lines  of  likeness,  as  there  are  certain 
general  laws  of  disease.  But  the 
small  differences  that  make  us  indi- 
viduals are  still  as  remote  from  our 
knowledge  as  are  the  Pleiades. 

To  sum  up:  the  tree  of  life  may 
be  likened  to  a  book  of  laws  which 
pertain  to  the  preservation  of  life 
and  prevention  of  disease.  This  tree 
is  hidden  from  the  view  of  mortals ; 
we  catch  glimpses  here  and  there 
of  some  precious  truths ;  or,  to  carry 
out  the  symbol,  we  are  shown  a  leaf 
from  the  tree  of  life  here  and  there ; 
but  we  must  not  mistake  the  leaf  for 
the  fruit.  There  were  twelve  fruits, 
and  each  is  supposedly  of  equal  val- 
.  ue  and  importance.  The  leaf  is  not 
the  fruit,  but  precedes  the  fruitage. 
The  only  way  we  can  secure  the 
fruit  is  to  get  wisdom  and  under- 
standing from  the  Source  of  all 
light.  Not  knowledge,  please  re- 
member, but  wisdom.  And  as  in  all 
the  works  of  God,  Faith  precedes 
wisdom,  and  is  the  foundation  of  all 
understanding.  Therefore,  our  first 
duty  is  to  acquire  faith ;  then,  to  get 
wisdom  and  understanding;  then,  to 
acknowledge  always  the  overruling 
hand  of  that  God  who  has  hidden 
from  our  eyes  the  Tree  of  Life,  in 
His  wisdom  and  according  to  His 
plan. 


JACK. 

Frank  J.  Hewlett. 


When  two  days  out  at  sea,  while 
pacing  the  bridge  deck,  making  an 
effort  to  drive  away  sea-sickness,  I 
passed  a  tall,  sturdy-looking  fellow 
about  forty  years  of  age.  Not  far 
behind  hini  tottered  a  little,  home- 
ly white  and  brown  dog.  I  tried  to 
make  friends  with  him,  but  he  only 
showed  his  teeth,  growled,  then  ran 
to  his  master.  The  man  turned  to 
me  and  said,  in  a  sad  tone : 

"This  is  Dick's  fourth  voyage, 
and  Fm  the  only  friend  he  has  on 
the  boat.  How  he  got  here,  no  one 
knows,  but  I  took  care  of  him;  we 
became  attached  to  each  other.  I 
guess  it  is  because  neither  of  us  has 
a  home." 

h'ifteen  days  on  a  Pacific  liner 
gives  you  ample  time  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  everyone  aboard  from 
big,  good-hearted  Captain  Austin 
down  to  our  Chinese  "shoe-boy." 

I  met  Jack  Moore,  the  deck  stew- 
ard, often,  and  we  enjoyed  many  a 
social  chat  together.  During  one  of 
them  he  related  the  story  of  his  life. 

He  was  the  only  child  of  humble 
parents  that  resided  in  a  quaint  lit- 
tle English  fishing  town.  Becoming 
tired  of  the  quiet  life,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  seek  fame  and  fortune 
in  the  orient.  Tt  was  his  ambition 
to  earn  enough  money  to  build  for 
his  father  and  mother,  whom  he 
dearly  loved,  a  comfortable  home, 
and  remain  with  them  during  their 
declining  years,  to  be  a  joy  as  well 
as  a  comfort  to  them.  The  old 
folks  remonstrated  with  him,  hut 
he  was  firm  in  his  determination, 
and  finally,  hoping  it  might  be  all 
for  the  best,they  reluctantly  yielded. 

"I  remember  the  last  scene,  the 
parting  words,  as  though  it  was  yes- 
terday, he  said,  his  voice  trembling 
with  emotion. 


"There  is  mother  with  her  tear- 
stained  eyes  gazing  hungrily  at  her 
boy,  who  is  going  out  in  the  world 
to  paddle  his  own  canoe,  while  a 
gray-haired  father  gives  the  young- 
ster some  advice. 

"  *Be  careful  how  you  pick  your 
friends.  Jack,'  the  old  man  is  say- 
ing. 'Remember  we  believe  in  you. 
Don't  abuse  our  confidence.  Leave 
drink  alone — ^you  might  learn  to 
like  it.  Write  often.  You  will  find 
new  friends,  new  interests,  different 
life  out  there,  but  don't  forget  the 
two  best  friends  you  have.  boy.  Al- 
ways preserve  the  home  tie.  Me 
and  mother  are  getting  old  now ; 
we .  may  pass  away^  but  we  will 
watch  and  wait  together  for  our  boy 
in  that  place  where  ail  is  love,  that 
w-e've  told  you  about  since  you  were 
a  little  tot  on  our  knee.'  " 

A  promise  to  heed  their  advice, 
which  came  from  the  depths  of  his 
heart :  a  fond  caress  and  all  but  a 
happy  remembrance  was  over. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  received  a 
letter  from  a  distant  relative,  stating 
that  his  mother  and  father  had  gone 
to  the  great  beyond. 

He  never  returned  to  his  native 
land,  but  had  been  a  wanderer  ever 
since.  He  was  one  of  the  survivors 
of  the  Valencia,  that  went  on  the 
rocks  in  a  dense  fog,  close  to  Pugct 
Sound,  a  few  years  ago,  and  nearly 
every  one  aboard  perished.  Jack 
never  lold  me.  but  I.  learned  after- 
wards, that  his  boat  was  the  only 
one  that  reached  the  shore,  and 
through  his  dauntless  courage  three 
lives  were  saved. 

T  bade  him  good-bye  at  Shang- 
hai. China,  the  Minnesota  going  on 
to  l^ong  Kong,  while  I  returned  to 
Kobe,  Japan,  on  the  Japanese  S.  S. 
Vamishiro  Maru. 


JACK. 
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He  smiled  as  I  told  him  we  would 
meet  again  at  Yokohama, 

The  day  after  leaving  port*  on 
*  >ur  return  voyage,  not  seeing  him,  1 
made  inquiry  as  to  his  whereabouts. 
I  was  informed  that  he  had  caught 
a  severe  cold  at  Hong  Koug,  and 
was  now  confined  to  his  bed.  The 
ship  s  doctor,  with  trained  attend- 
ants, nursed  him  carefully*  but  it 
w;is  of  no  avaih  He  gradually  grew 
worse.  Dick,  his  faithful  pet,  re- 
mained in  the  cabin  all  the  time. 

On  May  29ih,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
!hc  morning,  I  heard  the  patter  of 
manv  frnitsteps  passing  my  door. 
Lrjoking  out  through  the  little  cir- 
cular window.  I  saw*  Captain  Austin 
with  all  the  officers  aboard  in  full 
dress :  their  caps  off  and  heads 
bowed  in  grief.  The  Chinese  boats- 
"  man  and  three  assistants  were  car- 
ryim:  something  on  a  stretcher,  cov- 
i*rcd  over  witli  the  \fnerican  flag. 
It  was  all  that  remained  of  "Jack." 


He  had  had  a  severe  hemorrhage 
nf  the  hmgs  during  the  night,  laiised 
into  unconsciousness,  from  which  he 
never  awakened,  and  passed  peace- 
fully beyond  the  river. 

Captain  Austin  read  in  a  solemn 
tone  a  few  words  of  prayer;  there 
was  a  faint  **Amen"— a  splash^ — n 
ripple  in  the  ocean— and  the  M  iimc 
sota  glided  on  her  way  to  Seattle 
It  was  so  quietly  doue  that  not  a 
dozen  passengers  at  the  breakfast 
table  knew  what  had  happened- 

Dick  whined  and  cried  pitifully, 
refused  to  be  comforted.  neitliL^r 
would  he  taste  a  morsel  of  food. 

Three  days  later  the  faithful  \icl 
was  found  dead  under  the  bertli 

A  kind  old  lady  remarked: 

*'That  dog  died  of  a  broken  heart 
and  I  know  it/* 

Let  us  hope  that  the  hero  ol"  the 
Valencia  is  now  in  ihc  haven  of  re^^i 
with  those  he  so  affectionatclv  !oved, 


MUSINGS. 
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Sadness  at  Isles  cf  SKoals. 

Alfred  Lamboume. 


The  Atlantic  lay  strangely  still. 
\  anished  was  the  Northern  State. 
.\  thick  white  haze,  pall-like,  hung 
over  the  Isles.  Listlessly  swayed 
the  black  sea- weeds.  With  a  moan- 
ing sound  the  tides  crept  up  the 
Ntrand.  With  tones  as  solemn  as 
the  beat  of  a  passing-bell,  a  slow, 
•  lark  wave  would  rise  from  the  sea 
and  heavily  fall  on  the  desolate 
^helves.  Nature,  at  Isles  of  Shoals, 
mourned  Celia  Thaxter — dead. 

Appledore  has  become  a  resort, 
and  White  Island,  too,  and  Star. 
No  longer  may  be  seen  the  upright 
shade  that  indicates  the  place  of  hid- 
<len  treasure,  the  shade  of  malicious 
Phillip  Babb,  or  of  the  golden- 
haired  maiden  who  says  "He  will 
come  again."  No  dying  woman 
hears  a  ghostly  scratching  beneath 
the  windows  nor  from  the  doors  of 
deserted  huts  peers  a  face,  "wan, 
young,  yet  with  a  look  in  it  of  in- 
finite age."  The  chatter  of  modern 
beaux  and  belles  has  driven  the 
spooks  away.  Rut  once  "The  Sea- 
son," ended  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals 
become  again  as  they  were.  With 
the  mourners  gone,  in  the  brooding 
stillness  of  an  autumn  storm^  with 
the  yet  unfaded  flowers  upon  the 
new-made  grave,  one  felt,  at  the 
home  of  Celia  Thaxter,  such  things 
as  her  book  has  told. 

The  Shoalcrs  were  a  queer  set  of 
people.  •  The  author  has  been  a 
Tacitus  unto  them.  She  has  record- 
ed the  Shoalers  as  he  the  Romans, 
f^^rom  her  book  we  learn  of  the  or- 
ioles of  the  drunken  fishermen  and 
the  poverty  of  their  little  world,  as 
through  his  writing  we  see  the  de- 


baucheries of  Imperial  Rome.  But 
not  this  alone.  The  dead  woman 
there  had  chronicled  with  an  almost 
Homeric  simplicity  and  largeness  of 
thought,  the  nature-phenomena  and 
heroic  life  at  the  Shoals. 

There  is  a  wonderful  overlapping 
in  that  small  space.  Life  and  death 
have  there  roughly  jostled,  and  the 
elements,  too,  have  struggled  each 
for  mastery.  Upon  Appledore,  it  is 
but  a  stale  old  scandal  that  tells  how 
the  balls  in  the  bowling-alley  roll 
over  the  bones  of  the  long  departed 
Babbs.  Upon  Star  Island  there  was 
hardly  room  midst  the  living  for  the 
dead.  The  Shoalers  still  spread 
their  nets  over  the  graves  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners.  Upon  the  gran- 
ite ledges  above  the  little,  fresh- 
water tarn  on  Appledore,  one  can 
epitomize  the  life  of  Celia  Thaxter 
and  history  of  the  Isles.  Yonder  is 
White  Island  and  its  light-house, 
where  her  girlhood  was  passed : 
yonder  Smutty-Nose,  where  was 
murdered  Anethe  and  Karen  the 
beautiful  Norwegian  girls,  and  all 
around  are  scenes  of  storm  and 
ship-wreck,  that  she  in  book  and  let- 
ters has  so  graphically  told.  In  that 
pool  at  our  feet  arc  reflected  the 
wild  roses  of  summer,  and  over  it 
pass  the  winter's  far-driven  foam. 
It  was  there  that  the  poet  found 
the  body  of  the  drowned  artist. 
William  Hunt. 

There  is  ever  in  the  names  of 
one's  surroundings,  a  power.  In  le- 
gend and  tradition,  the  same.  "That 
sea  which  drowns  our  humanity  in 
time,"  wrote  Holmes,  and  deeply 
indeed  the  ])oet  on  the  lonely  Shoals 
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must  have  felt  the  lines.  She  who  artist  and  poet.  Not  by  that  flower- 
suffered  so  keenly  at  the  sight  of  the  strewn  mound,  but  at  the  foot  of 
dead  birds,  "clothing  the  grayrocks  the  tall,  white  light-house,  by  the 
with  a  mournful  beauty,"  makes  us  tarn,  along  the  shores,  in  the  Island 
feel  the  pathos  of  "silence  after  Garden,  there  lacks  a  presence.  The 
song.*'  Into  her  own  life  was  put  marigolds  and  nasturtiums,  with 
that  gentle  heroism  and  quiet  brav-  blaze  of  color,  the  dark  sea- weed, 
ery  that  she  so  much  admired  in  the  birds,  the  waves,  all  spoke  of 
others.  Celia  Thaxter. 

With  Celia  Thaxter  dead,  ends  Vanished  in  darkness,  was  Isles 

the  chapter  at  Isles  of  Shoals.    Who  of  Shoals,  beneath    their     golden 

will  sing  them  again?    It  is  in  the  star. 

abandoned  study    the  work  room  .             j  ^^^^^^  ^^^  light-house  stair, 

the  place  where  they  have  toiled  and  Half  forgetting  my  grief  and  pain ; 

loved  and  wrought,not  by  the  grave.  And  while  the  day  died,  sweet  and  fair. 

that  we  feel  most  the  absence  of  the  I  lit  the  lamps  again." 


SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW. 

Bertha  Starley  Stevenson. 

Ne'er  was  sunshine  without  shadow, 

Since  e'er  the  world  began. 
Ne'er  a  pleasure  but  the  morrow 

Brought  a  little  pain. 
Sun  and  shadow,  pain  and  pleasure. 

Into  life  most  deftly  wrought. 
Bear  the  pain  and  you  will  conquer. 

Will  find  the  pleasure  sought. 

Oft   when    April's  freshning  sunshine 

Fills  the  soul  with  glad  delight 
We  think  that  all  in  life  is  pleasure. 

Think  not  of  the  winter's  blight : 
Until  on  the  morrow's  dawning, 

All  the  world  is  clothed  in  white. 
Spring  and  winter  intermingled. 

Just  a  shadow  with  the  light. 

Oft  when  unto  fellow  mortals, 
A  goodly  act  is  done. 

Naught  but  unkind  words  are  given, 
The  shadows  hide  the  sun. 

But  somewhere  in  the  far-oflf  country 
We'll   be    known  for  pain  o'er  come. 
We'll  find  pleasure  everlasting 
Where  no  shadows  hide  the  sun. 


OUR.  GIRLS 


THE  TEST 

A  LEAP-YEAR  STORY. 

Sarah  M.  tVilliams. 


**Girls,  I'm  tired  of  all  this  fuss. 
Leap  year  party,  indeed !  A  fine 
tirrie  we'd  have !  What's  more,  I  shall 
not  go,  so  there !"  exclaimed  Virgie 
Hayes,  flinging  herself  down  into  a 
big  arm  chair  before  the  great  fire- 
place. 

"Whatever  can  have  struck  you, 
Virgie?"  chorused  the  girls. 
''Thought  you  lik^d  dancing." 

"Well,  I  didn't  say  I  don't,  but 
I'm  tired  of  the  existing  conditions, 
understand  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'existing 
conditions?'"  asked  Maud  Barton. 
•'Come,  girls,  put  down  your  sew- 
ing. Put  down  that  book.  Marge. 
Let's  hear  it  out." 

"Of  course,  lay  aside  all  useful 
work  and  turn  'Old  Twenty-one  Lit- 
erary Club's  Sewing  Circle'  into  a 
lecture  platform,"  said  Flossie  Car- 
ter. "Well,  proceed,  Madame; 
we're  all  attention." 

"Make  yourselves  entirely  com- 
fortable," said  "Joe"  (or  Josephine) 
Davenport,  the  hostess,  drawing  up 
a  large  Sleepy  Hollow  rocker  and 
joining  the  circle  around  the  fire. 

"Well,  girls,"  continued  Virgie, 
you  know  just  how  it  is :  the  boys 
are  all  willing  to  dance  with  us  pro- 
viding we  appear  on  the  scene  in 
time  and  they're  always  ready  to 
take  us  home  when  the  dance  is 
over.  That's  what  makes  me  so 
angry.  They'll  let  you  come  alone, 
but  they  are  very  willing  to  see  you 
safely  home.    I  tell  you  I'll  not  go !" 

"Nor  I,"  "Nor  I,"  "Nor  I,"  spoke 
up  the  others. 


"But  look  here^  girls,"  began 
Ruth  Parker,  "you  know  the  Fac- 
ulty has  set  its  foot  down  on  our 
going  out  any  other  night.  If  you 
take  away  Friday,  where's  the 
amusement   coming   from  ?" 

"Lecture's  over.  Proceed  with 
the  discussion,"  drawled  Margie, 
and  she  turned  again  to  her  book. 

"You  old  book-worm!  Sit  up 
and  pay  attention,"  said  Amy. 
"There,  now.  Here,  Joe,  take  care 
of  this  book.  Marge's  going  to 
give  her  opinion." 

"Well,  seeing  I'm  so  particularly 
interested  in  these  existing  condi- 
tions, these  very  extraordinary  ex- 
isting conditio}is,  I'll  turn  the  whole 
thing  over — " 

Twenty  sofa  pillows  were  aimed 
at  her. 

"Wait  a  minute ;  as  I  was  saying, 
I'll  turn  the  whole  thing  over  in  my 
mind."  She  sat  back  and  closed  her 
eyes  lazily.    The  pillows  struck. 

"You  old,  unappreciative — " 

The  girls  rose  in  their  seats. 

'*No,  no,  you  young  angels — I 
have  it!    I  have  it!" 

"Well,  go  ahead,"  yawned  Gladys 
Grey.     "1  can  stand  it  if  you  can." 

"Put  her  to  bed,"  ordered  Glen 
Davis,  the  president.  "Babies  are 
not  allowed  at  this  convention." 

"I'm  awake,"  replied  Gladys, 
straightening  up  suddenly. 

"My  plan  i«  this :  I  am  with  you 
all.  I  shall  positively  refuse  to  go 
Friday  night,  even  if — " 

"You  are  asked,"  put  in  Mabel. 

"Yes !  Now,  my  plan  is  that  ever\ 
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one  of  you  mnsX — no  excuse  will  do 
— be  at  my  home  next  Friday  night. 
dressed  just  as  you  would  to  go  to 
the  party,  and  each  bring  25c,  the 
price  of  your  dance.  Furthermore 
you  are  not  to  even  breathe  it  to  a 
soul.  Not  one  word,  remember! 
Swear!" 

Instantly  twenty  hands  were  laid 
solemnly  over  twenty  hearts  and 
twenty  girls  gave  the  oath :  "We 
must  not  talk ;  we  must  not  tell ;  we 
must  not  loose  or  break  this  oath." 

"Now,  do  not  ask  me  anything. 
I  will  tell  you  the  rest  next  Friday." 

Curiosity  was  great,  but  the  oath 
had  been  given  and  it  must  be  kept. 

"How  pretty  the  decorations  are, 
Hal,"  said  Jim  Parker.  That  "Old 
Twenty-one  Club"  certainly  has 
^[ood  taste,  and  the  refreshments 
fairly  make  my  mouth  water." 

"I  can  almost  see  them  now," 
said  Hal. 

"And  see  little  *Miss  Brownie,' 
too,  serving  the  refreshments,  I  dare 
say,"  put  in  Roy  Jenson. 

"Oh,  Glen  Davis's  eyes  aren't  so 
very  brown.  No  more  so  than  Amy 
Carey's  are  blue." 

"Say,  has  it  struck  you  fellows 
that  conditions  are  rather  queer  to- 
night?" asked  Bob  Clayton,  who 
had  been  listening  to  the  others. 

"Queer?  How?"  asked  Percy 
Whitely. 

"Look  around  and  see,"  answered 
Bob. 

"Why  there  isn't  a  girl  in  sight !" 
^exclaimed  the  others,  all  in  a  breath. 

"And  just  look  at  that  row  of  fel- 
lows," laughed  Ben  Grey.  "Did  you 
ever  see  such  glum-looking  chaos?" 

The  music  began.  Not  a  girl  ap- 
peared. On  each  side  of  the  hall 
sat  a  row  of  young  men,  very 
'"straight  backed"  and  perfectly 
erect.       Dance    after    dance    was 


played  out  and  sat  out.  It  was  cer- 
tainly very  embarrassing. 

About  9:30  o'clock  three  couples 
came.  Every  eye  in  those  two  rowsr 
turned  and  was  focused  on  those 
three  couples,especially  on  the  three 
girls.  Ten  o'clock  came.  Three 
more  couples  had  arrived.  There 
were  upward  of  fifty  young  men 
and  only  six  young  ladies,  making 
an  average  of  one  dance  a  piece  for 
the  young  men  and  every  number 
for  each  young  lady.  Six  couples 
to  a  dance,  and  the  time  half  over. 
Exasperating  wasn't  it  ? 

A  few  dances  were  danced  out 
and  sat  out.  Then  a  change  was 
made. 

"We'll  have  to  have  shorter 
dances,"  Bob  explained  to  the  mu- 
sicians. 

"Or  let  each  girl  dance  one  dance 
with  two  fellows,"  put  in  Perc^ 

"Take  the  latter  suggestion,"  an- 
swered the  violinist. 

"Give  us  "Noodles,"  almost 
jcreamed  Roy.  The  first  chords 
were  struck. 

"Everybody  on  the  floor,"  called 
the  manager.  "Half  of  you  must 
be  young  ladies."  Then,  as  they 
hesitated,  he  proceeded  to  pick  out 
their  feminine  qualities  with  "This 
curly-headed  one,"  "This  rosy- 
cheeked  Sissy,"  "This  golden- 
haired  person,"  etc.,  until  they  were 
all  arranged.  Then  he  went  on  call- 
ing the  dance. 

The  musicians  were  perhaps  all 
unconscious  of  the  fact,  but  they 
played  for  twenty  good  minutes, 
and  what  a  twist  up  it  was !" 

After  that  each  girl  had  two  part- 
ners for  every  dance. 

"Well,  it  looks  as  though  if  we 
do  any  more  dancing,  Jim,  we'll 
have  to — one  of  us — play  the  lady. 
What  do  you  say?"  asked  Hal. 

"Come  on,"  replied  Jim.  The 
couple  took  the  floor.     Others  fol- 
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lowed  suit.  Why  was  the  young 
lady  at  the  piano  laughing?  Just 
look  at  the  picture.  Could  she  help 
it  ?    Or  could  you  ? 

The  last  chords  of  "Home,  Sweet 
Home*'  died  away.  The  musicians 
arose  from  their  places.  The  hall 
was  empty. 

What  w^as  **01d  Twenty-one"  do- 
ing? 

Marge  met  every  member  at  the 
door  a  little  before  or  after  seven- 
thirty.  By  her  side  stood  her  two 
little  sisters,  who  received  their 
wraps  while  Marge  led  them  into 
the  front  parlor. 

**Make  yourselves  at  home,girls," 
she  said,  and  when  all  had  arrived : 
"Now  we  will  have  our  own  kind  of 
Leap  Year  Party." 

They  played  games,  told  riddles, 
ghost  stories,  and  discussed  the  pos- 
sible outcome  of  the  party,  at  the 
ward.  Then,  as  Marge  threw  open 
the  doors  to  the  back  parlor  the 
strains  of  a  familiar  waltz  could  be 
heard.  She  led  the  way  to  the  li- 
brary. At  the  door  stood  the  two 
little  girlSj  who  distributed  dainty 
programs  among  the  girls. 

"Now,  girls,  for  your  leap  year 
party." 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  music  ceas- 
ed; for,  as  Marge  explained,  "we 
are  to  keep  this  entirely  secret,"  and 
they  were  ushered  in  to  a  unique 
supper. 

Marge,  how  did  you — how  could 
you  think  of  so  much  ?"  Ruth  asked. 

"Been  thinking  of  it  for  the  last 
two  weeks"  was  the  dry  retort. 

"And  you  made  out  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  all  our  plans." 

"If  I  hadn't  Td  have  spoiled  half 
my  plans." 

"Say,  girls,"  said  Maud,  "let's 
j^ive  one  every  week.  T  speak  for 
the  next  one." 

"Agreed.  Maud's  place  next,'* 
cried  all.  enthusiastically. 


So  it  was  arranged,  and  for  eight 
successive  weeks  the  girls  held 
their  tongues. 

"I  don't  care  if  we  never  go  to 
another  common  dance,"  one  said. 
All  agreed. 

"Will  you  go  to  the  party  with 
Tom  and  me^  Floss?"  asked  Nell 
Carter.  "I  think  you  girls  are  per- 
fectly ridiculous.  Why  don't  you 
go  to  the  dances?  Half  the  boys 
sit  on  their  seats  nearly  the  whole 
dme." 

"Let  them,"  laughed  Flossie. 
"Who  cares?    Not  we." 

"Will  you  go?"  persisted  Nell. 

"Can't  do  it,  Nell.  Have  an  en- 
gagement. Sorry  to  disappoint  you 
but  it  can't  be  helped." 

"Oh  bother,  Flo!  Tell  us,  can't 
you?  Why  can  you  not  go?"  de- 
manded Tom. 

"Why  not?"  answered  Flossie. 
"Look  here,  Tom  Blade,  you've  got 
a  girl,  haven't  you?  Of  course  you 
wouldn't  think  of  going  to  a  dance 
without  Nell.  So  have  a  half  dozen 
of  the  others.  And  the  rest?  Just 
too  lazy  to  ask  a  girl  to  go,  but  very 
willing  to  take  one  home,  and  talk 
nonsense  to  her  about  how  nice  she 
is.    Pooh !    They're  a  lot  of  cads  r 

"Go  to  the  dance  and  get  a  part- 
ner." 

"No,  sir,  Tom  Bla<;k.  We're  not 
hunting  partners.  We  have  taken 
an  oath  never  to — " 

"Never  to  what?" 

"Never  to  go  to  a  dance,  or  any 
where^  where  we  shall  meet  young 
men,  without  a  partner,  and  "Old 
Twenty-one"  will  never  break  her 
word." 

"Whew !  I  see !"  ejaculated  Tom. 
Say,  you  girls  are  bricks.  It's  too 
good  to  keep.  Floss,  I'll  have  ti> 
tell  Jim"." 

"Well,  who  cares  if  you  do?  It'*^ 
the  truth." 
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Before  night  about  twenty  young 
men  had  learned  the  news.  By 
Friday  the  whole  fifty  were  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  oath  sol- 
emnly sworn  and  rigidly  carried 
out. 

"May  I  walk  with  you  Miss  Da- 
vis?" said  Hal  Parry,  on  Friday, 
after  school. 

"If  you  wish,"  was  the  simple  re- 
ply. 

"WeVe  missed  you  so  much  at 
the  dances,"  began  Hal. 

"Haven't  they  any  one  to  serve 
the  punch  yet?"  she  asked,  serious- 
ly, but  there  was  a  tiny  twinkle  in 
her  eye. 

"Oh,  bother  the  punch.  You 
know  what  I  mean." 

"I  do?"  questioningly. 

"Certainly,  and  I  want  to  know  if 
I  may  have  your  company  for  the 
dance  tonight?" 

Glen    stopped    suddenly.     "To- 


night? Can't  possibly.  I  have  an 
engagement." 

"Can  you  invite  anyone?"    ' 

"I — don't — know,"  shaking  her 
head,  doubtfully. 

"Because,  if  you  can,  may  I  re- 
ceive an  invitation?"  persisted  Hal. 

"Well,  maybe,  seeing  it's  you,  the 
girls  may  Jet  you  come."  They  had 
stopped  at  her  'gate.  "Come  at 
eight-fifteen,  then,"  she  said,  and 
ran  up  the  steps. 

So  it  happened  that  twenty-one 
out  of  fifty  young  men  spent  the 
evening  at  Amy's  reception  instead 
of  sitting  out  the  evening  at  the  hall. 

The  next  week  the  ward  hall  was 
fairly  overflowing  with  dancers,  and 
each  girl  came  with  an  escort. 

"I  hate  to  think  of  giving  up 
those  parties,"  said  "Joe"  to  Gladys^ 
"but  we  kept  our  oath." 

Yes,  the  oath  had  been  kept  faith- 
fully. The  "test"  had  been  tried, 
and  the  girls  had  won. 


A  FISHING  TRIP. 

Mina  Mason. 


One  autumn  morning,  just  as  the 
sun  began  to  show  his  bright  face 
over  the  mountain  top,  a  number  of 
boys  and  girls  left  a  small  town  in 
southern  Utah  to  go  on  a  fishing 
trip.  They  were  well  equipped  for 
their  journey,  having  two  wagons, 
one  for  the  passengers  and  the  other 
for  their  provisions,  bedding,  fish- 
ing poles,  etc. 

After  the  goodbyes  were  over 
the  merry  party  was  soon  on  its 
way.  The  morning  passed  rapidly, 
although  nothing  unusual  happened. 
In  the  afternoon  they  overtook  an 
old  man  walking  along  the  dusty 
road.  The  driver  in  the  provision 
wagon  inyited  him  to  ride.    A  con- 


versation was  started  and  the  driver, 
finding  the  aged  gentleman  lived 
near  the  mouth  of  the  canyon,  in- 
quired where  the  best  fishing  holes 
were  located.  As  the  veteran  was 
a  great  fisher  he  gave  the  desired 
information,  and  to  repay  the  driver 
for  his  kindness  told  him  how  to 
reach  several  places  which  were  out 
of  the  way  and  only  frequented  by 
a  few.  Night  was  now  coming  on, 
and  the  party  gladly  accepted  the 
old  man's  invitation  to  spend  the 
night  at  his  home,  which  was  a  few 
miles  away. 

After  a  refreshing  sleep  the  pas- 
sengers and  horses  were  ready  for 
their  day's  journey.     About  three 
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o'clock  they  arrived  at  a  crude  danc- 
ing pavilion.  Here  they  pitched  their 
tents  -and  enjoyed  the  evening 
dancing.  The  next  few  days  passed 
rapidly  without  anything  happening 
of  any  consequence.  On  the  fourth 
day  most  of  them  went  up  the  river 
and,  after  some  difficulty,  managed 
to  find  one  of  the  old  fishing  stands 
that  the  aged  man  had  told  them 
about.  They  had  fished  there  for 
some  time  when  two  of  the  girls 
decided  to  go  around  the  projecting 
point  of  the  mountain  and  try  their 
luck.  OflF  they  went,  and  were  soon 
very  interested  for  the  fish  were 
biting  readily. 

"How  surprised  the  crowd  will  be 
when  we  return  with  a  nice  string  of 
fisih!"  said  Helen. 

Before  her  companion  could  an- 
swer they  heard  whispers  and  turn- 
ing around  were  face  to  face  with 
seven  cruel  looking  Indians.  They 
tried  to  scream  but  no  sound  passed 
their  parted  lips  for  they  saw  the 
Indians  had  dra^Yn  their  guns  on 
them.  The  girls  were  then  taken  a 
short  distance  and  placed  on  horses. 
Not  one  word  had  been  spoken  by 
the  two  terror  striken  girls  for  their 
captors  promised  them  a  horrible 
death  if  they  uttered  one  sound. 

The  party  proceeded  up  the  river 
following  a  narrow  trail.  Two  In- 
dians were  in  front  and  the  other 
five  brought  up  the  rear.  After  fol- 
lowing this  path  for  about  three 
miles  the  leader  turned  and  went 
back  along  the  same  track  until  he 
came  to  a  place  near  a  brook.  Here 
he  entered  the  stream  and  again 
traveled  up  the  canyon.  After  some 
time  he  emerged  from  the  creek  on 
the  opposite  side,  took  a  path  on  his 
right,  and  by  dusk  had  led  them  to 
a  low  dell  in  a  side  branch  of  the 
canyon.  The  girls  were  helped  to 
dismount  and  given  a  seat  on  a  log 
near  by,  guarded  by  two  Indians, 


while  the  rest  made  a  fire  in  the 
center  of  some  rocks  and  prepared 
their  evening  meal. 

Meanwhile,  the  crowd  had  filled 
their  baskets  and  after  waiting  some 
time  for  the  return  of  the  two  g^rls 
decided  to  go  and  see  if  they  had 
caught  so  many  fish  they  could  not 
get  back.  They  soon  reached  the 
place  where  the  girls  had  been.  They 
found  Helen's  bait-box  and  hand- 
kerchief and  thinking  the  girls  were 
farther  up  the  river  started  on  again 
when  they  discovered  two  fishing 
poles  which  were  easily  identified 
because  the  girls'  initials  were  on 
them.  The  party  was  now  terri- 
fied and  each  person  incoherently 
gave  his  opinion  as  to  were  the  mis- 
sing ones  could  be.  They  finally 
decided  to  search  until  they  found 
some  clue,  but  were  just  giving  up 
in  despair  when  one  of  the  girls  dis- 
covered a  moccasin  and  the  tracks 
of  horses'  feet  which  solved  the 
problem:  they  had  been  stolen  by 
Indians. 

A  sorrowful  group  immediately 
turned  to  the  camp  and  five  boys  on 
horses  set  out  to  find  the  lost  girls. 
They  followed  the  trail  until  they 
found  tracks  which  indicated  that 
another  company  had  been  coming 
toward  them.  TJiey  were  of  course 
bewildered  and  not  knowing  what  to 
do  crossed  the  river  to  the  main 
road.  As  it  was  now  night  the  boys 
staked  out  their  horses  and  then 
laid  down  on  the  horse-blankets  un- 
til morning  for  they  knew  it  was 
useless  to  continue  the  search  until . 
daylight. 

^  The  next  morning  they  had  gone 
probably  two  miles  when  they  met 
two  men  and  three  women  in  a  wa- 
gon. The  driver  stopped  and  in- 
quired how  far  it  was  to  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon  and  if  they  knew 
where  Mr.  Smith  lived.  The  boys 
answered  both  of  these  questions 
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and  on  being  asked  the  reason  of' 
their  anxiety  told  of  their  fears. 

"Thank  Providence  you  met  us !" 
cried  one  of  the  men,  "for  only  last 
evening  while  coming  from  Merry- 
ville  we  noticed  a  fire  down  in  a  low 
dell.  My  friend  here,"  he  said, 
slapping  the  man  beside  him  on  the 
shoulder,  "got  on  one  of  the  horses, ' 
after  we  had  camped  for  night,  and 
rode  to  the  place.  On  peeping 
through  the  trees  he  saw  seven  In- 
dians sitting  around  the  fire  and 
near  by  in  the  shadow  of  some 'brush 
he  thought  two  more  were  seated. 
As  all  appeared  to  be  peaceful  he 
returned  to  camp  and  after  hearing 
his  story  we  thought  no  more  about 
it  until  now.  I  for  one  am  convinced 
that  the  two  in  the  shade  were  your 
young  companions." 

After  a  short  conversation  one  of 
the  boys  decided  to  get  into  the 
wagon  and  ride  back  to  the  fishing 
camp  while  the  man  who  had  seen 
the  Indians  accompanied  the  re- 
maining four  boys  to  search  for  the 
girls.  The  five  rode  off  at  a  fast 
gallop,  their  new  companion  acting 
as  guide.  They  soon  took  a  short 
cut  to  the  left  and  were  lost  to  sight 
behind  a  projecting  cliff. 

Meanwhile  the  company  in  the 
wagon  journeyed  down  the  canyon 
and  by  noon  arrived  at  the  once 
happy  camp.  They  told  how  the  girls 
had  been  seen  and  that  they  were 
to  go  down  to  Mr.  Smith's  and 
wait  for  the  return  of  the  rescue 
party.  Camp  was  broken  up  and  by 
dark  they  had  told  their  story  to 
their  old  friend. 

During  this  time  their  savage  en- 
emies were  not  idle:  with  the  first 
ray  of  light  they  were  up  and  on 
their  way.  They  used  several  In- 
dian devices  to  throw  their  persu- 
ers  off  the  track,  and  to  some  extent 
succeeded.  At  night  they  camped 
with  a  steep  cliff  on  one  side  and 


thick  brush  and  trees  on  the  other. 
After  their  evening  meal  was  ovir 
they  prepared  a  bed  for  their  cap- 
tives. The  girls  however  could  iiot 
sleep  but  knowing  it  was  best  to 
make  the  Indians  think  they  were 
asleep  they  both  lay  very  still,  each 
communing  with  herself  and  won- 
dering if  friends  would  be  able  to 
rescue  them.  Their  captors  think- 
ing they  were  in  a  secure  place  de- 
cided to  let  two  guard  while  the  re- 
maining five  slept. 

Meanwhile  the  four  boys  and 
their  older  companion,  who  was  to 
some  extent  acquainted  with  the 
cunning  of  the  Indians,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  the  redmen 
until  the  tracks  disappeared  in 
the  thicket  near  the  cliff.  Here 
they  held  a  short  conference  and  fi- 
nally decided  to  go  around  a  short 
distance  and  get  on  top  of  the  rock 
or  cliff.  When  they  arrived  there 
to  their  surprise  they  beheld  the  In- 
dian camp  at  their  very  feet  as  it 
were.  The  girls  were  found  but  how 
to  rescue  them  was  the  question. 

Joe,  Helen's  brother,  was  a  lover 
of  nature  and  had  been  successful 
in  learning  to  imitate  birds  and  any- 
one who  could  not  see  his  mouth 
pucker  would  think  the  notes  cer- 
tainly came  from  the  throat  of  a 
bird.  Helen  was  an  exception  how- 
ever, for  she  had  heard  him  so  much 
that  she  could  tell  whether  it  was 
a  feathered  creature  of  the  woods 
or  her  brother  by  a  little  pecular  ac- 
cent he  placed  on  the  first  note. 

While  the  fiVQ  were  planning  in 
low  whispers  the  best  course  to  pur- 
sue they  heard  a  whip-poor-will  call- 
ing to  its  mate.  Joe  answered, 
whereat  one  of  his  companions  sug- 
gested that  he  continue  to  call  to  or 
answer  the  bird  to  warn  Helen  that 
friends  were  near. 

"For,"  he  continued,  "I  have 
heard  her  say  she  could  always  tell 
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whether  it  was  you  or  not." 

Joe  consented  and  for  some  time 
played  he  was  a  bird. 

Several  times  Joe's  clear  sweet 
call  rang  out  upon  the  air  before 
Helen  realized  it  was  her  brother. 
Imagine  her  joy  when  she  heard  the 
call  again  and  knew  they  were 
found,  for  she  thought,  "God  will 
provide  means  for  our  rescue." 
Hardly  was  the  thought  completed 
before  she  heard  a  commotion 
among  the  horses.  The  Indian 
guards  could  see  the  animals  and 
the  first  glance  drove  away  all  sus- 
picion for  they  saw  the  horses  were 
tangled  in  each  other's  staking  rope. 
They  both,  therefore,  arose  and 
went  to  fix  them.  Helen  now  whisp- 
ered the  discovery  she  had  made  to 
her  companion  and  almost  at  the 
same   moment   Joe,  who  had  been 


waiting  for  something  to  happen  to 
attract  the  Indians*  atention,  rushed 
upon  the  scene.  The  girls  made  a 
rush  for  liberty  and  were  soon  on 
the  horses  held  ready  for  them  not 
far  away. 

This  course  aroused  the  sleeping 
Indians  and  brought  the  others  to 
their  post  of  duty.  They  all  seized 
their  guns  and  fired  into  the  dark- 
ness but  to  no  effect  with  the  excep- 
tion of  slightly  wounding  one  of  the 
boys  in  the  arm. 

The  aged  guide  took  an  old  drag 
road  which  proved  to  be  a  short  cut 
to  a  white  settlement.  The  Indians 
leaped  onto  their  horses  and  follow- 
ed until  they  saw  they  were  nearing 
civilization  and  thinking  their  lives 
of  more  value  than  the  captives  re- 
treated to  their  camping  place. 


MY  GARDEN. 


May  E,  Lillie. 

0  quiet  retreat,  my  garden  sweet , 

Dewy  bright  within ! 
Among  the  trees  where  sunbeams  come, 

Tenderly  dancing  in, 
Where  violets  grow  in  the  shadows , 
Near  the  brook  with  murmuring  song, 
And  little  birds  flit  through  the  fragrant  woods 

And  sing  to  me  all  day  long ! 

In  mossy  depths,  where  the  wild  pea  vine 
Circles  the  trunk  of  the  willow  tree, 

1  oft  have  roamed  in  this  dell  of  mine 

Where  nature's  door  is  ajar  for  me. 
Oft  in  the  hush  of  the  early  dawn 
I  rise,  and  with  swift  bare  feet. 
Wade  away  through  the  waving  grass. 

And  gather  the  flowers  sweet. 


DOMESTIC  science:  and  the  home. 


USES  FOR  STALE  BREAD. 

Lydia  Holmgren, 


The  problem  of  how  to  use  stale  bread 
confronts  every  housekeeper,  no  matter 
how  careful  she  is  about  baking.  The 
waste  of  good,  wholesome  bread  is  an 
extravagance  for  which  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse; it  is  positively  sinful.  Not  only  is 
the  food  material  wasted,  but  the  amount 
of  energy  expended  in  kneading  the 
dough,  the  fuel  used  in  baking  the  bread, 
and  the  time  taken  in  watching  the  whole 
process  are  not  small  items  in  the  busy 
houskeeper^s  life. 

It  is  not  what  a  woman  earns  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  in  the  home  that  counts, 
but  it  is  what  she  saves  in  little  things. 
Thrift  and  economy  are  jewels  in  any 
woman's  preparation  for  life. 

MILTON   PUDDING. 

1  pint  stale  bread  crumbs. 

1  quart  milk. 
3  eggs. 
Dash  of  salt. 

1-2  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

6  tablespoons  sugar. 

3  tablespoons  grated  chocolate. 

Put  the  bread,  milk,  chocolate  and  cin- 
namon into  a  bowl  and  let  soak  for  sev- 
eral hours.  Beat  the  eggs,  sugar  and 
salt.  Mash  the  bread.  Put  all  into  a 
pudding  dish,  and  bake  until  set. 

SWEDISH    PUDDING. 

3  cups  stewed  apples. 
1-2  cup  sugar — or  more. 

2  tablespoons  butter. 
1-3  teaspoon  allspice. 

1  -2  teaspoon  cinnamon. 
1-4  teaspoon  cloves. 

3  cups  bread  crumbs. 

1  cup  thick,  sweet  cream. 

Put  apples  through  a  sieve:  add  but- 
ter, sugar  and  spices.  Fry  crumbs  in  the 
butter.  Spread  a  plate  or  deep  dish  with 
a  layer  of  crumbs,  then  a  layer  of  ap- 
ples, and  so  continue  until  all  is  used. 
Whip  the  cream,  add  one  tablespoon 
powdered  sugar  and  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  pudding. 

DATE    SUET   PUDDING. 

1  cup  dates,  stoned  and  cut  into  small 
pieces. 
1-2  cup  suet. 

1  cup  flour. 

2  1-2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
1-2  cup  sugar. 

1  level  teaspoon  ginger. 


1  level  teaspoon  cinnamon. 
Dash  of  salt. 

1  cup  bread  crumbs. 
1-2  cup  milk. 

2  eggs. 

Mix  all  together  and  steam  three 
hours.  Figs,  raisins,  or  currants  may  be 
used  instead  of  dates. 

CHEESE    TOAST. 

Cut  slices  of  stale  bread  half  an  inch 
thick.  Butter  lightly.  Almost  cover  the 
bread  with  cut  cheese  and  heat  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  until  the  cheese  is  soft.  Serve 
at  once. 

CROTONS. 

Butter  stale  slices  or  pieces  of  bread 
and  cut  them  in  neat  cubes.  Brown 
them  in  a  hot  oven  or  in  a  frying  pan. 
Serve  with  soup.  Imperial  Sticks  are 
made  by  leaving  the  cut  pieces  in  strips, 
and  piled  cob-house  fashion  for  serving. 

BREAD  SOUP. 

Use  any  kind  of  stale  bread,  but  have 
about  two-thirds  white.  Soak  the  bread 
in  water  enough  to  cover.  Boil  until  Jhe 
bread  is  very  soft.  Put  through  a  sieve, 
and  for  each  quart  of  bread  liquid  use 
two  cups  of  hot  milk,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
one  tablespoon  sugar, one  tablespoon  but- 
ter. Let  boil  again  two  or  three  min- 
utes. Before  serving,  stir  in  one  or  two 
eggs,  and  remove  from  the  fire.  A  half 
cup  of  cream  will  improve  the  dish. 

When  crusts  accumulate,  or  small 
pieces  of  bread,  they  may  be  dried  in  th^ 
oven,  put  through  the  vegetable  chopper 
and  used  in  scallops  with  meat,  tomato, 
egg,  etc.  Or  they  may  be  sifted  and 
used  to  roll  croquettes  in.  Bread  crumbs 
may  be  substituted  for  cracker  crumbs  in 
almost  any  dish. 

To  chopped  meat,  either  raw  or  cook- 
ed, may  be  added  an  equal  amount  of 
soaked  bread  crumbs,  an  egg  and  season- 
ing to  taste.  Small  cakes  may  be  made 
and  fried  in  shallow  fat,  or  a  loaf  may 
be  made  and  baked  in  the  oven. 

Left-over  biscuits  may  be  dried  slight- 
ly, cut  into  neat  slices,  and  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  grated  cheese,  make  a 
good  pudding.  Pour  over  the  top  a  cup 
of  milk  to  which  is  added  a  beaten  egg. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about  half  an 
hour.  Use  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  fourth  of 
a  pound  of  cheese  for  six  small  biscuits. 
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MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  coming  year  should  see  a  de- 
cided growth  in  all  our  M.  I.  A.  choirs. 
Utah  is  renowned  for  the  excellence  of 
her  artists,  orators,  educators,  sculptors, 
writers,  poets,  and  for  the  splendid 
choirs  she  has  produced.  People  who 
have  come  to  scoff  have  gone  away 
charmed.  Enemies  have  become  friends. 
Even  the  local  opponents  of  the  Church 
feel  a  pride  in  the  magnificent  choruses 
that  have  been  selected  to  furnish  music 
for  the  National  Congresses  and  Con- 
ventions. Jtah,  with  its  narrow  strip  of 
fertile  valleys  between  the  desert  on  the 
west  and  the  bad  lands  on  the  east, 
nourishes  more  culture  than  all  her 
near  western  neighbors.  She  has  drawn 
her  inspiration  from  the  art  centers  of 
the  east  and  from  Europe.  '  Here  in 
Utah  nothing  short  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence satisfies  us.  Almost  the  first 
luxury  in  the  Utah  home  is  a  musical 
instrument.  Where  will  one  find  better 
opportunities,  more  encouragement,  and 
better  talent  than  here,  and  more  espe- 
cially within  the  pales  of  the  Church? 

What,  then,  do  we  need  to  increase  the 
excellence  of  our  ward  choirs?  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  needs  only 
work — good,  conscientious,  purposeful 
work.  The  Bishops  and  others  in  au- 
thority will  help  you  for  they  know  how 
necessary  it  is  to  have  good  singing  at  all 
services. 

Choir  leaders  should  attend  every 
session  of  the  semi-annual  conference 
and  the  M.  I.  A.  conference.  Those  who 
have  not  had  special  training  in  con- 
ducting may,  by  close  observation,  ac- 
quire valuable  ideas  about  the  best  ren- 
dereing  of  the  favorite  songs  of  Zion. 
This  will  not,  of  course,  take  the  place  of 
a  course  of  musical  study,  but  even  ex- 
perienced conductors  may  profit  by  the 
rendition  of  these  hymns  by  the  taber- 
nacle choir.  The  hymn  writer  can  give 
you  only  the  cold  outline  of  the  music. 
The  spirit,  the  style,  the  accent,  and  the 
phrasing  must  be  largely  a  matter  of 
your  own  taste,  your  own  conception. 
You  need  never  slavishly  copy  the  ideas 
of  another,  no  matter  how  great  that 
other  may  be,  but  you  may  get  sugges- 
tions, inspirations,  and  ideas  that  will 
make  you  think,  and  fill  you  with  a  de- 


sire to  accomplish  greater  things,  to  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  the  commonplace. 
In  most  congregations  will  be  found  per- 
haps half  a  Qozen  who  can  mark  time 
with  a  baton  in  a  mechanical  way.  You 
must  feel  that  your  mission  is  greater 
than  that.  If  you  train  your  choirs  to 
render  simple  songs  in  a  beautiful  way 
you  need  not  fear  that  your  work  will 
be  unappreciated.  The  "Andantino"  by 
Lamare  is  a  simple  melody  that  may  be 
played  by  an  amateur.  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  the  public  has  clamored  for  the 
Andantino,  how  often  it  has  been  played 
on  the  tabernacle  organ  (by  request)  ? 
Its  charm  is  in  its  rendition.  It  cap- 
tivates when  well  played;  it  is  common- 
place otherwise.  Who  can  say  how 
many  hours  the  performer  spent  on  this 
simple  melody  to  bring  it  to  such  per- 
fection as  to  enrapture  music  lovers. 
You  may  do  the  same  with  the  songs 
and  hymns  of  our  Utah  composers, Steph- 
ens, Daynes,  Careless,  Griggs,  Mclntyre, 
Chamberlain,  and  others.  Each  h3rmn 
should  be  given  thought  and  study,  ev- 
ery note,  measure,  and  phrase  searched 
for  its  best  expression.  It  will  be  our 
purpose  in  the  near  futue  to  talk  to  you 
about  some  of  the  best  h3rmns  and  to 
give  some  suggestions  for  you  to  think 
about. 

CONFERENCES  1907-8. 

Conjoint  M.  LA.  conferences  have 
been  attended  by  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Boards  as  follows: 

Feb.  16th,  Utah — Agnes  S.  Camp- 
bell,  B.   S.  Hinckley. 

Feb.  16th,  Fremont — Mary  E.  Con- 
nelly, Junius  F.  Wells. 

Feb.  16th,  Union — Agnes  S.  Camp- 
bell. 

March  1st,  Ensign-^May  Booth 
Talmage,  Mary  E.  Connelly,  Thos. 
Hull. 

March  8th,  Nebo — Agnes  S.  Camp- 
bell, Junius   F.  Wells. 

March  8th,  Cache— Rosetta  W. 
Bennett,  John  A.  Widtsoe. 

March  8th,  Jordan — Mary  E.  Con- 
nelly,   B.   F.    Grant. 

March  13,  Salt  Lake  (officers'  meet- 
ing)— Mae  T.  Nystrom,  Mary  A. 
Freeze,  Elen  Wallace,  Mary  E.  Con- 
nelly, B.  S.  Hinckley,  Geo.  A.  Smith,  B. 
F.  Grant. 
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Obedience. 

Obedience,  in  its  highest  and  tru- 
est meaning,  is  not  characteristic  of 
the  servile  and  ignorant :  it  is  an  at- 
tribute of  the  noble  and  mighty. 
Who  should  so  strictly  obey  the  laws 
of  the  land  as  its  ruler?  Who 
should  so  zealously  observe  the  laws 
of  God  as  His  prophet,  His  priest^ 
His  anointed  one?  No  one  has 
ever  even  approached  such  absolute 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Father 
as  did  His  only  begotten  Son. 

Life  is  a  school  which  gives  us 
countless  opportunities  to  learn  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  great  Teach- 
er. Having  learned  what  is  required 
we  are  left  free  agents  as  to  whether 
we  obey  the  Father's  will  or  turn 
aside  and  become  disobedient  chil- 
dren. Too  many,  like  Saul  of  old, 
set  up  their  weak  judgment  against 
the  commands  of  the,  Almighty. 
What  a  great  lesson  all  may  learn 


from  Israel's  King.  How  plain  and 
explicit  were  the  instructions  which 
were  given  by  the  prophet : 

"Samuel  also  said  unto  Saul,  the  Lord 
sent  me -to  anoint  thee  to  be  king  over 
his  people,  over  Israel:  now  therefore 
hearken  thou  unto  the  voice  of  the  words 
of  the  Lord. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  re-  v 
member  that  which  Amalek  did  to  Israel, 
how  he  laid  wait  for  him  in  the  way, 
when  he  came  up  from  Egypt. 

"Now,  go  and  smite  Amalek,  and  ut- 
terly destroy  all  that  they  have,  and 
spare  them  not;  but  slay  both  man  and 
woman,  infant  and  suckling,  ox  and 
sheep,  camel  and  ass." 

Who  could  mistake  that  mes- 
sage? 

"But  Saul  and  the  people  spared 
Agag,  and  the  best  of  the  sheep,  and  of 
the  oxen,  and  of  the  fatlings,  and  the 
lambs,  and  all  that  was  good,  and  would 
not  utterly  destroy  them :  but  everything 
that  was  vile  and  refuse,  that  they  de- 
stroyed utterly." 

Saul,  no  doubt  thought  he  was 
doing  a  very  politic  thing,  but  how 
cutting  was  the  rebuke  when  "the 
word  of  the  Lord"  came  unto  Sam- 
uel, saying: 

"It  repenteth  me  that  I  have  set  up 
Saul  to  be  king:  for  he  is  turned  back 
from  following  me,  and  hath  not  per- 
formed my  commandments. 

"And  Samuel  came  to  Saul:  and  Saul 
said  unto  him,  Blessed  be  thou  of  the 
Lord.  I  have  performed  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord. 

"And  Samuel  said.  What  meaneth 
then  this  bleating  of  the  sheep  in  mine 
ears,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  which 
I  hear? 

"And  Saul  said.  They  have  brought 
them  from  the  Amalekites:  for  the  peo- 
ple spared  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  of 
the  oxen,  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God;  and  the  rest  we  have  utterly  de- 
stroyed. 

"Then  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  Stay, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  what  the  Lord  hath 
said  to  me  this  night.  And  he  said  unto 
him,  Say  on. 
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"And  Samuel  said.  When  thou  was  lit- 
tle in  thine  own  sight,  wast  thou  not 
made  the  head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  the  I-ord  anointed  thee  king  over 
Israel? 

"And  the  Lord  sent  thee  on  a  journey 
and  said.  Go  and  utterly  destroy  the  sin- 
ners, the  Amalekites,  and  fight  against 
them  until  they  be  consumed. 

"Wherefore  then  didst  thou  not  obey 
the  voice  of  the  Lord,  but  didst  fly  upon 
the  spoil,  and  didst  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord? 

"And  Saul  said  unto  Samuel,  Yea,  I 
have  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and 
have  gone  the  way  which  the  Lord  sent 
me,  and  have  brought  Agag,  the  king  of 
Amalek  and  have  utterly  destroyed  the 
Amalekites. 

"But  the  people  took  of  the  spoil,  sheep 
and  oxen,  the  chief  of  the  things  which 
should  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  to 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Gilgal. 

"And  Samul  said.  Hath  the  Lord  as 
great  delight  in  burnt  offerings  and  sac- 
rifices, as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the 
Lord?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams. 

"For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witch- 
craft, and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and 
idolatry." 

After  trying  in  vain  to  excuse 
himself  and  to  lay  the  blame  on  the 
people,  Saul  frankly  confessed:  "I 
have  sinned,  for  I  have  transgressed 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and 
thy  words:  because  I  feared  the 
people  and  obeyed  their  voice." 
How  many,  oh,  how  many  have  fol- 
lowed him  and  have  let  fear  of  the 
disapproval  of  the  people  turn  them 
aside  from  heeding  the  voice  of 
God ! 


There  is  much  talk  about  free- 
dom, but  many  forget  that  they  are 
only  free  in  so  far  as  they  obey  the 
edicts  of  Jehovah :  it  matters  not 
whether  they  be  promulgated  from 
Sinai,  midst  "thunderings  and  light- 
nings and  the  noise  of  the  trum- 
pet," or  arc  taught  by  nature,  or  are 
given  through  the  promptings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.    As  soon  as  men  disre- 


gard the  laws  of  their  being  they 
are  bound  arid  fettered,  for  disobe- 
dience brings  certain  punishment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  admire  the  well  trained  body 
of  soldiers  who  instantly  obey  the 
orders  of  their  superior  officer.  I 
would  that  we  all  had  had  some  of 
this  splendid  military  training.  "O," 
says  one,  ** would  you  have  us  go 
through  life  as  unreasoning  crea- 
tures, blindly  yielding  to  another's 
will?"  No,  but  I  would,  if  it  were 
in  my  power,  have  every  child 
taught  to  obey  promptly  and  with- 
out argument.  It  is  painful  to  see 
the  utter  disregard  which  many  chil- 
dren show  for  the  expressed  wishes 
of  their  parents.  They  chafe  under 
any  restraint;  they  wish  to  show 
that  they  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  guide  their  own  life- 
bark.  They  ignore  the  advice  and 
admonition  of  parents  and  friends, 
and  soon  their  bark  encounters  the 
breakers  and  is  hurled  against  the 
rocks. 

Too  many  children  have  no  re- 
spect for  law  and  order.  They  want 
to  do  whatever  their  wild  impulses 
dictate,  never  thinking  of  the  effect 
on  others.  Often  when  they  see  the 
havoc  they  have  wrought  they  offer 
the  vain  excuse,  "I  didn't  think." 

All  the  fault  is  not  with  the  chil- 
dren, a  duty  rests  upon  parents  to 
see  that  their  children  are  taught  to 
obey,  to  respect  law,  and  realize  the 
majesty  of  it.  Every  boy  and  girl 
should  be  instructed  that  God  rules 
the  world  by  law^  that  the  results  of 
observance  or  non-observance  of 
those  laws  are  inevitable,  and  that 
the  greatest  thing  in  life  is  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Je- 
hovah. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  child 
who  has  learned  to  obey  at  home  for 
it  will  always  be  of  vital  benefit  to 
him.     He  who  has  not  learned  to 
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obey  can  never  be  truly  great. 
Cicero  said,  "He  who  obeys  with 
modesty  appears  worthy  of  some 
day  or  other  being  allowed  to  com- 
mand." Napoleon  attributed  his  suc- 
cess in  life  "to  the  training  oi  his 
will,  energy,  and  his  self-control 
by  his  mother  at  home."  His  bi- 
ographer says  his  mother  "found 
means,  by  a  mixture  of  tenderness, 
severity  and  justice,  to  make  him 
love,  respect  and  obey  her;  trom 
her  he  learned  the  virtue  ot  obedi- 
ence." 

One  of  the  great  evils  in  America 
today  is  the  disregard  for  law.  Too 
many  statutes  are  broken  with  im- 
punity. Occasionally  the  civil  au- 
thorities make  spasmodic  efforts  to 
enforce  some  law  which  has  been 
flagrantly  disregarded,but  their  vig- 
ilance is  soon  abated,  and  the  of- 
fenders go  unpunished. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  to  have  statutes 
which  are  not  enforced.  When  the 
Camp  of  Israel  began  its  western 
march,  Brigham  Young  said^  "We 
will  have  no  laws  we  cannot  keep. 
But  we  will  have  order  in  the  camp. 
If  any  want  to  live  in  peace  when 
we  have  left  this  place,  they  must 
toe  the  mark."  The  siplendid  disci- 
pline of  those  wanderers  has  been 
the  admiration  of  historians.  If  ev- 
ery municipality  would  do  away 
with  the  laws  they  cannot  keep  and 
would  strictly  enforce  the  ones  re- 
maining on  the  statute  books  there 
would  be  a  more  wholesome  respect 


for  law.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment shows  a  praiseworthy 
example  in  this.  Evil  doers  are  gfen- 
erally  very  careful  not  to  break  a 
United  States  law;  for  they  know 
that  certain  punishment  will  over- 
take the  one  who  does.  A  case 
comes  to  mind,  a  notorious  doctor 
was  again  aijd  again  arrested  and 
tried  for  malpractice,  but  he  was 
not  convicted;  recently  he  sent 
through  the  mails  information 
which  was  forbidden  by  the  postal 
regulations.  For  this  he  is  today 
languishing  in  prison.  It  behooves 
every  city  and  state  to  follow  the 
nation  in  this  strict  enforcement  of 
law. 

In  public  institutions  there  are 
generally  some  who  cause  friction 
and  retard  progress  by  their  non- 
conformity to  the  regulations.  They 
seem  to  think  it  a  mark  of  superior- 
ity on  their  part  to  disregard  the 
rules.  If  a  regulation  is  obnoxious 
it  should  be  abandoned,  but  as  long 
as  it  is  a  rule  of  the  institution  it 
should  be  obeyed. 

Obedience  is  the  corner-stone  of 
all  progress.  By  obeying  the  truth 
are  we  made  free,  by  observing  the 
laws  of  righteousness  do  we  become 
more  and  more  like  unto  our  Fath- 
er. 

"The  last  lesson  of  life,  the  choral 
song  which  rises  from  all  elements 
and  all  angels,  is  a  voluntary  obedi- 
ence." 
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THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 
i.i:ssoN  VI. 

(For  December  15th.) 
Saul's  conversion. 


Read  Acts,  chapt.  9:  1-31. 
Memorize  Acts,  chapt.  9 :  6. 

Suggestions  to  the  Teacher  : — 
Point  out  Damascus  to  the  class.  It 
is  about  160  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
Tell  the  class  about  the  Pharisees, 
and  contrast  them  with  the  Saddu- 
cees.  (See  Oxford  Bible  Helps,  p. 
87.)  Call  particular  attention  to 
Saul's  question  and  the  Lord's  an- 
swer, and  contrast  it  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  world,  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  believe  in  Jesus.  Call  their  at- 
tention to  Acts  22:  16,  where  we 
find  that  Saul  was  told  to  be  bap- 
tized. Have  the  class  name  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  mentioned  in 
this  lesson. 

Saul's  Conversion.  Saul  secures 
letters  from  the  high  priest  at  Jeru- 
salem to  the  synagogues  in  Damas- 
cus, that  he  might  follow  and  arrest 
Saints  who  had  fled  to  that  city,  be- 
cause of  persecution.  (Note  1.) 
When  near  Damascus,  he  is  strick- 
en blind  by  a  bright  light,  and  hears 
the  voice  of  the  Lord,  who  tells  him 
what  to  do.  (Note  2.)  Saul  is  led 
into  the  city  where  he  remains  blind 
and  fasting  for  three  days. 

Saul  and  Ananias.  The  Lord 
appears  to  Ananias  in  vision,  and 
tells  him  to  go  to  Saul  and  restore 
his  sight.  Ananias  reminds  the 
Lord  of  how  wicked  Saul  is,  but  is 
told  to  go  his  way,  that  Saul  is  a 


chosen  vessel  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  Lord  before  the  Gentiles,  and 
kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel, 
adding,  "For  I  will  show  him  how 
great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my 
name's  sake."  Ananias  goes  and  lays 
his  hands  on  Saul^  and  his  sight  is 
restored.  After  being  baptized,  and 
receiving  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  com- 
mences to  defend  the  faith  he  had 
tried  to  destroy. 

Saul's  Labors  and  Flight  to 
Tarsus.  Saul  journeys  into  Arabia 
and  labors  in  Damascus  till  perse- 
cution from  the  Jews  forces  him  to 
escaps  from  the  city  and  flee  to 
Jerusalem.  (Note  3.)  Here  he  en- 
deavors to  preach  the  truth  to  his 
former  associates,  but  his  testimony 
is  rejected  by  them,  and  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  the  Saints 
themselves,  till  Barnabas  takes  him 
to  the  Apostles  and  explains  his  con- 
version. After  remaining  in  Jeru- 
salem some  fifteen  days,  the  Lord 
tells  him  in  vision  to  get  out  of  the 
city,  that  He  will  send  him  far 
hence  to  the  Gentiles.  (See  Acts 
22 :  21.)  The  brethren  then  take  him 
to  Caesarea,  where  he  takes  ship  for 
his  old  home  in  Tarsus. 

notes. 

1.  Saul^  who  is  afterwards  called 
Paul,  was  a  Jew,  born  in  Tarsus,  a 
city  of  Cilicia,  where  in  his  youth  he 
was  trained  in  the  art  of  tent-mak- 
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ing,  a  trade  that  was  frequently  of 
great  service  to  him  during  his  long 
missionary  career.  Later  he  was 
sent  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was 
educated  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  one 
of  the  wisest  of  Jewish  teachers.  He 
was  trained  with  strictness  in  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  so  that 
it  required  a  vision  and  a  great  cal- 
amity to  break  down  his  prejudices ; 
but  when  once  converted,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  zealous  workers  for 
the  cause  of  Christ,  devoting  his 
whole  life  to  the  ministry.  Our  re- 
maining lessons  deal  almost  exclus- 
ively with  the  labors  of  this  great 
man. 

2.  Observe  that  the  words  used 
by  the  people  to  Peter  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  are  much  like  those  used 
by  Saul  in  asking  the  Lord  Nvhat  to 
do.  Most  religious  sects  of  the 
world  believe  that  nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  be  saved,  than  to  be- 
lieve on  Jesus.  These  incidents 
show  quite  clearly  that  such  a  doc- 
trine was  not  taught  by  the  early 
Apostles,  but  that  they  understood 
that  belief  must  be  followed  by  cer- 
tain ordinances.  Observe  also  that 
the  Lord  did  not  answer  Paul's 
question  directly,  but  sent  him  to  the 
proper  authority  for  further  infor- 
mation, and  to  receive  these  neces- 
sary ordinances. 

3.  Paul  tells  us  in  Galatians  1 : 
17,  18,  that  he  went  into  Arabia  af- 
ter his  conversion,  and  that  three 


years  passed  before  he  made  his 
brief  visit  of  fifteen  days  to  Jerusa- 
lem. We  suppose  that  at  least  one 
of  these  was  spent  in  Arabia,  where 
he  labored  i6  prepare  himself  for 
his  great  work. 

REVIEW. 

1.  Where  was  Saul  bom? 

2.  What  trade  did  he  learn? 

3.  Under  whom  was  he  educated? 

4.  To  wbat  sect  did  he  belong? 

5.  What  part  had  he  previously  taken 
in  persecuting  the  Saints? 

6.  What  was  his  purpose  in  going  to 
Damascus  ? 

7.  Why    were    there    many    Saints 
there  ? 

8.  Describe  Saul's  vision. 

9.  What  was  he  told  to  do  ? 

10.  Quote  Acts  9:  6. 

11.  Whom   did   the   Lord    send     to 
Saul? 

12.  What  special  work  did  the  Lord 
say  he  had  for  Saul? 

13.  What  did  He  say  He  would  show 
him? 

14.  What  ordinances  of  the   Gospel 
did  Saul  receive? 

15.  To  what  country  did  Saul  go  af- 
ter his  conversion? 

16.  How  long  did  he  remain? 

17.  Why  did  the  Jews  at  Damascus 
seek  his  life? 

18.  How  did  he  escape? 

19.  Where  did  he  go? 

20.  How  was  he  received  at  Jerusa- 
lem? 

21.  Who  became  his  friend  there? 

22.  How  long  did  he  stay  in  Jerusa- 
lem? 

23.  What  vision  did  he  receive? 

24.  To  what  place  did  he  go? 


LESSON  Vll. 

(December  29th.) 

THE    GOSPEL    TAKEN    TO    THE    GENTILES. 


Read  Acts,  chapt.  10. 

Memorize  Acts,  chapt.  10:  34,  35. 

CoRNfiLius'  Vision.  Cornelius. 
a  Roman  soldier  of  high  rank,  and 
a  devout  man.  who  prays  always 
and  gives  much  to  the  poor;  is  fa- 


vored with  a  visit  from  an  angel, 
who  directs  him  to  send  to  Joppa 
for  Peter.  (Note  1.)  He  imme- 
diately dispatches  three  of  his  trust- 
ed servants  to  invite  Peter  to  come 
to  his  home. 
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Peter's  Vision.  Peter,  who  is 
praying  at  noon-day  on  the  house- 
top, receives  a  remarkable  vision, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  that  the 
Gospel  is  to  be  preached  not  only 
to  the  Jews,  but  also  to  the  Gentiles. 
(Note  2.)  While  Peter  is  think- 
ing over  the  vision,  the  spirit  an- 
nounces the  arrival  of  Cornelius' 
messengers,  who  make  known  their 
mission  and  lodge  with  him  one 
night. 

Peter  at  Caesarea.  (Note  3.) 
On  the  following  day,  accompanied 
with  other  brethren,  Peter  Journeys 
to  the  home  of  Cornelius,  where  he 
is  gladly  received.  In  answer  to 
Peter's  question,  Cornelius  relates 
to  him  the  visit  of  the  angel,  and 
bids  him  speak  unto  them  the  things 
that  God  has  commanded  him.  The 
meaning  of  the  vision  upon  the 
house-top  now  dawns  upon  Peter, 
•and  he  declares  "that  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons.''  To  those  pres- 
ent he  preaches  the  mission,  cruci- 
fixion, and  resurrection  of  the  Sa- 
vior. The  Holy  Ghost  descends  up- 
on them,  and  they  are  afterwards 
baptized.     (Note  4.) 

NOTES. 

1.  Joppa,  where  Peter  received 
his  vision,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  the  world.  In  all  ages  the 
principal  seaport  of  Palestine.  It 
lies  thirty  miles  south  of  Caesarea 
and  thirty-five  miles  northwest  of 
Jerusalem.  During  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple  the  cedars  of  Le- 
bannon  were  floated  down  from 
Tyre  to  Joppa,  whence  they  were 
transported  by  land  to  Jerusalem. 
The  town  was  frequently  taken  and 
retaken  during  the  wais  of  the  Cru- 
sades. It  was  stormed  by  Napoleon 
in  1799;  taken  by  Mahomet  AH  in 
1832,  and  retaken  by  the  Turks  in 


1840,  under  whose  dominion  it  now 
remains.    It  has  a  population  of  23,- 

000,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  re- 
cently completed  Jaffa-Jerusalem 
railway.  It  has  grown  since  1870 
from  a  population  of  12,000,  and  is 
called  jaflFa. 

2.  During  the  life  of  Christ  the 
Gospel  had  been  preached  mainly  to 
the  Jews.  After  His  resurrection 
He  commanded  His  disciples  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations.  To 
Peter  was  given  the  special  mission 
of  its  introduction  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  his  labors  were  to  be  followed 
by  Paul,  the  specially-called  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles.  Peter  partook  of 
the  feeling  that  existed  among  the 
Jews  that  association  with  the  Gen- 
tiles was  degrading.  This  vision 
was  necessary  to  convince  him  that 
God  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  that  the  Savior's  words.  "Go 
ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations/' 
were  to  be  literally  interpreted. 
Three  times  he  was  told  that  what 
God  had  cleansed  he  had  no  right  to 
call  unclean.  It  was  not  until  Cor- 
nelius had  related  the  visitation  of 
an  angel  to  him  that  Peter  acknowl- 
edged that  God  was  no  respecter  of 
persons ;  even  after  all  this,  it  seems 
that  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  falling  upon  the  Gentiles  was 
necessary  to  convince  Peter  that 
they  were  entitled  to  baptism. 

3.  Caesarea  in  ancient  geog- 
raphy was  a  Mediterranean  seaport 
of  Palestine,  now  Kaisariyeh,  situ- 
ated on  the  line  of  the  great  road 
from  Tyre  to  Egypt,  between  JaflFa 
and  Dora,  thirty  miles  north  of  the 
former  city.    It  was  built  by  Herod 

1,  and  named  in  honor  of  Augustus. 
It  became  the  residence  of  the  Ro- 
man governors  in  Palestine  and  was 
mostly  inhabited  by  a  foreign  popu« 
lation  hostile  to  the  Jews.  In  A.  D. 
65  an  insurrection  arose  based  up- 
on a  dispute  between  the  Jews  and 
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the  Syrians,  regarding  the  owner- 
ship of  the  city.  It  ended  in  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  Jews,  20,000  being 
slain  in  one  hour  in  this  city  alone. 
The  modern  Kaisariyeh  is  a  deso- 
late place,  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
fishermen. 

4.  This  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  however,  was  only  a  mani- 
festation of  the  power  of  God  as  a 
convincing  testimony  to  all  present 
on  this  particular  occasion.  That  it 
did  in  no  way  exclude^  or  take  the 
place  of  the  fourth  ordinance  of  the 
Gospel  is  plain.  The  Prophet  Jos- 
eph Smith,  in  a  sermon  delivered  in 
the  grove  west  of  the  Nauvoo  tem- 
ple, Sunday,  March  20,  1842,  said : 
"There  are  certain  keys,  words,  and 
signs  belonging  to  the  priesthood 
which  must  be  observed  to  obtain 
the  blessing.  The  sign  of  Peter 
was  to  repent  and  be  baptized  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  with  the 
promise  of  the  g^ft  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  in  no  other  way  was  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  obtained. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  gift  of- the  Holy 
Ghost.  Cornelius  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  before  he  was  baptized, 
which  was  the  convincing  power  of 
God  unto  him  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  but  he  could  not  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  until  after 
he  was  baptized.  Had  he  not  taken 
this  sign  or  ordinance  upon  him,  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  convinced  him  of 
the  truth  of  God  would  have  left 
him.     Until  he  obeyed  these  ordin- 


ances and  received  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  according  to  the  order  of 
God,  he  could  not  have  healed  the 
sick  or  commanded  an  evil  spirit  to 
come  out  of  a  man,  and  it  obeyed 
him  J  *  ♦  *  I  know  that  all  men 
will  be  damned  if  they  do  not  come 
in  the  way  which  He  hath  opened, 
and  this  is  the  way  marked  out  by 
the  Lord." 

REVIEW. 

1.  Locate  Caesarea. 

2.  Give  a  brief  history  of  it. 

3.  Who  was  Cornelius? 

4.  What  reason  have  you  for  believ- 
ing he  was  a  righteous  man? 

5.  Show  by  the  vision  of  Cornelius 
that  belief  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  ob- 
tain eternal  life. 

6.  Where  was  Peter  at  this  time? 

7.  Dsecribe  Joppa. 

8.  What  was  the  nature  of  Peter's 
vision  ? 

9.  What  was  the  meaning  of  this 
vision  ? 

10.  How  was  Peter  received  by  Cor- 
nelius ? 

11.  What  did  Peter  say  to  Cornelius 
on  his  arrival? 

12.  Give  Cornelius'  reply. 

13.  Name  the  chief  points  in  Peter's 
sermon. 

14.  Repeat  Acts  10:  34-35. 

15.  What  relation  have  these  verses 
to  Peter's  vision? 

16.  What  was  there  unusual  at)OUt 
Cornelius'  conversion? 

17.  What  df>es  the  Prophet  'Joseph 
Smith  say  concerning  this? 

18.  What  is  the  difference  Inrtween 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost? 


i:thical  studies. 

MODERATION. 
(For   December  8th.) 


When  Pres.  Young 
Retrenchment  first  organized  asso- 
Associations.  ciations  for  young 
women  they  were 
called  Retrenchment  Associations. 
The  President  felt  there  was  much 
valuable  time  being  expended  in 
ways  that  were  unprofitable,  and 
therefore  undesirable.  The  young 
women  of  Zion  were  requested  to 
cease  from  their  light-mindedness, 
from  going  to  an  extreme  in  adopt- 
ing the  fashions  and  follies  of  the 
world,  and  they  were  urged  to  take 
up  a  systematic  study  of  the  more 
serious  problems  of  life^  and 
thereby  qualify  themselves  more 
perfectly  for  the  positions  they  oc- 
cupy as  Daughters  of  Zion.  Hun- 
dreds of  young  women  accepted  his 
advice,  joined  the  associations,  and 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  car- 
ried out  his  instructions,  and  many 
of  them  are  today  among  the 
strongest,  most  reliable,  and  useful 
women  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  reside.  There  is  need  now  for 
young  girls  to  accept  the  advice 
given  at  that  time,  and  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  early  members  of 
the  associations.  A  wave  of  extrav- 
agance is  sweeping  over  the  coun- 
try, that  will  submerge  the  people 
with  disastrous  effects,  unless  a 
strong  wall  of  reason  and  sound 
judgment  is  erected  to  stay  its 
course. 

One  writer  says : 
Self-Restraint.      "All  education  is  for 

the  development  of 
the  power  of  self-restraint  and  con- 
trol— capacity  governed.''  This 
should  be  the  aim  of  all, — to  get 
such  control  over  ourselves  that  we 
are  able  to  say,  So  far  shalt  thou  go 
and  no  farther. 


Extremes  are  dan- 
Extremes,  gerous.  The  con- 
servative person 
possesses  greater  wisdom  and  bet- 
ter judgment  than  the  extremist. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  upon 
which  every  Latter-day  Saint 
should  take  an  extreme  stand — 
they  should  set  their  faces  like 
flint  against  sin,  and  shun  the  very 
appearance  of  evil.  The  Lord  has 
said  He  cannot  look  upon  sin  with 
any  degree  of  allowance.  An  ex- 
tremist is  usually  a  hobbyist.  He 
gets  one  or  two  ideas  firmly  rooted 
in  his  mind,  and  measures  meij  and 
things  from  that  point  of  view. 
This  is  unjust.  Nobody  is  perfect. 
All  have  some  weakneases  to  con- 
tend with,  though  they  diflFer  great- 
ly in  individuals.  To  judge  others 
because  they  are  weak  wherein  we 
are  strong^  without  considering  oth- 
er characteristics  that  they  possess, 
is  unwise  and  unjust.  Some  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  are  very  strict  in 
observing  certain  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  but  almost  entirely  ignore 
others.  All  are  important;  none 
can  be  dispensed  with  if  we  would 
obtain  the  approval  of  our  Heaven- 
ly Father;  there][ore  it  is  wise  to 
accept  all  and  strive  to  live  up  to 
them  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Recreation  is  a  ne- 
Amusements.        cessity,     but     when 

carried  to  an  excess 
it  becomes  an  evil.  Our  time  is  all 
the  capital  we  have,  and  it  must  be 
properly  used  or  our  lives  will  be  a 
failure.  There  are  so  many  attrac- 
tions to  entice  the  people  to  spend 
their  time  in  pleasure  that  unless 
wisdom  is  used  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  the  Latter-day  Saints  becom- 
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ing  "lovers  of  pleasure  more  than 
lovers  -of  God." 

Every  organization, 
Excursions.         or  little  club,  seems 

to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  have  an  excursion  to  each 
one  of  the  pleasure  resorts  every 
season.  Now,  it  is  absurd  to  try  to 
attend  them  all.  Careful  selection 
should  be  made,  and  support  given 
to  those  which  have  the  greatest 
claim  upon  our  allegiance.  When 
at  those  places,  also,  girls  should  be 
discreet,  and  not  expect  to  "take 
in"  all  the  attractions  each  time 
they  go.  It  is  extravagant  to  spend 
too  much  money  in  that  way,  or 
permit  gentlemen  to  do  so  for  you. 
When  one  young  girl  was  spoken 
to  about  encouraging  young  men 
to  go  to  an  extreme  in  treating  her 
to  all  the  attractions  offered,  she 
answered,  "Oh,  what  of  it.  Isn't 
that  what  the  boys  are  here  for?" 
No  good,  sensible  girl  will  enter- 
tain such  sentiments. 

In  all  communities 
Social  there       are       little 

Gatherings.  groups      of      young 

people  who  like  to 
gather  at  each  other's  homes  fre- 
quently to  spend  a  social  evening. 
This  is  very  pleasant  and  proper  oc- 
casionally, but  should  not  be  in- 
duleed  in  too  frequently.  Once  a 
week  is  too  often,  where  there  are 
many  other  places  of  amusement 
that  the  young  people  attend. 
"While  all  these  things  are  right  in 
proper  time  and  place,  when  all 
spare  time  is  devoted  to  excursion, 
social  gathering,  dancing  party, 
etc.,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  quiet 
evening  at  home  in  the  company  of 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  or  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  good  book,  it  is 
wasted  time  and  energy,  and  will 
surely  use  up  our  capital  without 
bringing  any  interest.    Moderation, 


therefore,  should  govern  these 
things. 

What  a  blessing  it 
Late  Hours.         would  be  if  our  girls 

would  bring  about 
a  reform  in  the  late  hours  of  gath- 
ering at  evening  parties,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  and  also  in  closing 
them  at  seasonable  hours.  Girls 
can  remedy  this  evil  if  they  will 
band  together  and  be  determined. 

This  very  pleasant 
Reading.  and  profitable  form 

of  recreation  can  be 
abused  and  become  an  evil,  if  im- 
moderately indulged  in.  Remem- 
ber, it  is  not  how  much  we  read, 
but  what  and  how  we  read,  and 
how  much  we  remember  and  make 
our  own  that  is  profitable  to  us. 

Style  of  dress  is  in- 
Dress,  dicative  of  character. 

Hence,  it  is  a  sub- 
ject that  should  claim  attention. 
Extremes  should  be  avoided.  The 
prevailing  fashion  for  ladies  is  large 
hats  with  flowers  for  trimming. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  hat  should  be  so  extremely 
large  as  to  attract  attention,  nor  so 
loaded  with  flowers  that  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  huge  boquet  set  up- 
on the  head.  Again,  because  it  is 
fashionable  to  wear  large  bows  of 
ribbon  on  the  hair,  it  is  not  in  good 
taste  to  wear  several  yards  of  wide 
ribbon,  so  as  to  completely  cover 
the  back  of  the  head  and  neck,  and 
hide  all  the  hair,  which  is  one  of  na- 
.ture's  beautiful  adornments.  An- 
other extreme  to  which  many  girls 
are  tempted  to  go  is  their  graduat- 
ing dresses.  A  modest,  simple 
white  dress  is  more  sensible  than 
the  elaborately  trimmed  one.  To 
load  one's  self  with  a  lot  of  poor, 
cheap  jewelry  is  suggestive  of  the 
uncivilized  races,  and  too  great  glit- 
ter of  jewelry,  even  if  genuine,  is 
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not  considered  good  form.  In  all 
these  things  a  happy  medium  should 
be  adopted,  showing  a  knowledge 
of  prevailing  styles,  and  yet  not 
have  the  appearance  of  overdoing. 
Even  so  beautiful  a 
Christmas  and  custom  as  the  ex- 
Wedding  change  of  gifts  at 
Presents.  the  holiday  season 
may  become  a  bur- 
den, and  a  source  of  greater  pain 
than  pleasure,  when  carried  to  an 
extreme.  The  bridal  present, 
which  originated  from  the  Ibving 
desire  to  help  the  young  people  to 
make  a  start  in  life,  has  been  car- 
ried to  such  an  extreme  as  to  be- 
come a  source  of  display,  and  oft- 
times  deters  a  girl  from  extending 
invitations  to  friends  whom  she 
would  very  much  like  to  have  pres- 
ent at  her  reception  for  fear  she 
might  be  misunderstood.  Let  good 
sense  and  moderation  govern  in 
these  things.  There  is  no  need  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  advo- 
cate doing  away  entirely  with  these 
messengers  of  love  and  good  cheer 
because  some  people  have  abused 
the  custom. 

Another  extravagant 
Soda  and  injurious  habit  is 

Fountains.         indulgence       at      the 

soda  fountain  and 
candy  store.  Many  people  bear 
testimony  to  the  serious  effects  of 
drinking  too  freely  of  soda  water, 
causing  stomach  trouble  and  much 
suffering.  Some  of  the  drinks 
served  at  those  places  are  very 
stimulating  and  therefore  undesir- 
able for  frequent  use,  while  many 
of  the  prepared  dainties  are  too 
rich  to  be  healthful.  Candy  also 
may  cause  stomach  and  other  disor- 
ders if  used  immoderately. 


QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  was  the  first  Young  Ladies* 
Association  called? 

2.  What  was  its  principal  object? 

3.  What  can   be   said  of  the  active 
members  thereof? 

4.  What  is  a  leading  object  of  educa- 
tion? 

5.  Tell  the  difference  between  an  ex- 
tremist and  a  conservative  person. 

6.  In    what    should    all    Latter-day- 
Saints  be  extremists? 

7.  What  is  the   result  of  too  much 
amusement? 

8.  What  should  be  the  deportment  of 
girls  at  pleasure  resorts? 

9.  What  can  you  say  of  parties  and 
social   gatherings  ? 

10.  What    needed    reform    can    girls 
help  to  bring  about  ? 

11.  Is  it  right  for  Latter-day  Saints 
to  go  to  an  extreme  in  dress? 

12.  Name    some   extremes    in   dress 
not  mentioned  in  lesson. 

13.  Can  a  person  read  too  much? 

14.  When  is  reading  injurious? 

15.  Is  it  advisable  to  g^ve  Christmas 
and   wedding  presents? 

16.  How  can  that  practice  be  abused? 


FRAGMENTS. 

Moderation  is  the  sijken  string 
running  through  the  pearl-chain  of 
all  virtues. — Fuller. 

Self-reliance  and  self-denial  will 
teach  a  man  to  drink  out  of  his  own 
cistern,  and  eat  his  own  sweet  bread- 
and  to  learn  and  labor  truly  to  get 
his  own  living,  and  carefully  to 
save  and  expend  the  good  things 
committed  to  his  trust." — Lord 
Bacon. 

He  that  despiseth  little  things 
shall  perish  by  little  and  little. — 
Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
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Josephine  Spencer. 


Dear  Frank : 

I  have  gone  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Orphan's  Refuge  board.  May  not 
be  home  till  late.  Better  not  wait 
supper;  have  put  luncn  for  you  on 
kitchen  table;  chocolate  in  pot,  all 
ready,  if  you  want  something  hot 
Find  jar  of  preserved  peaches  for 
dessert  on  top  shelf ;  use  one  already 
opened.  Don't  forget  to  shut  side 
door  of  stove  tight  if  you  make 
fire;  ashes  fall  out.  Be  good,  and 
don't  get  lonesome.  Greatest  good 
to  greatest  niunber — ^you  know — 

In  haste,  Janet. 

A  look  of  disappointment  deepen- 
ed the  tired  one  in  Frank  Trask'a 
face.  These  little  notes  were  so  fre- 
quent— ^and  today.  There  had  been 
one  thing  through  the  trying  after- 
noon down  town  to  promise  a  little 
compensation — the  cosy  dinner  at 
home  with  Janet  in  the  evening,  the 
bright  fire  shining  on  the  polished 
china  and  silver,  and  the  sound  of 
the  cheery  fire  lending  an  accom- 
paniment to  Janet's  bright  talk. 
This  lonely  house  was  the  climax. 

The  "greatest  good"— well,  cer- 
tainly she  was  right — Janet  always 
was.  Very  few  flaws  in  her  cleai 
logic  and  fine  judgment.  He  al- 
ways felt  rather  narrow  and  cheap 
after  an  argument  with  her — an  ex- 
perience from  which  invariably  he 
retired  worsted.  She  was  clever — 
no  denying  that.  No  woman  in 
town  had  had  the  number  of  public 
honors  accorded  her — presiaent  of 
a  half  dozen  prominent  clubs  now, 
and  past  president  of  as  many 
more.  Only  yesterday  she  had  been 


made  chairman  of  the  Civic  Im- 
provement League,  a  body  lompris- 
ing  both  the  representative  women 
and  men  of  the  town.  It  had 
come  through  her  pushing  the 
West  Side  Park  project  through 
the  city  council  a  few  months  ago. 
What  woman  but  Janet  would  have 
been  clever  enough  to  put  the  May- 
or and  councilmen  on  record  in  the 
newspapers,  as  to  ^rsonal  public 
spirit?  "Push"  was  Janet's  watch- 
word, and  all  this  absence  from 
home,  meant,  as  she  often  declarea 
something  won  "for  the  general 
good." 

Bless  her  heart — how  selfish  to 
blame  her!  Had  she  not  attended 
faithfully  to  his  care  before  going 
out  ?  There  were  only  the  kindlings 
to  lay  in  the  stove  for  the  choco- 
late and  a  ten  minutes'  blaze  in  the 
sitting  room  grate  would  make  the 
cold  room  comfortable. 

The  tasks  done  he  took  up  his 
paper  and  sat  down  by  the  window. 
Across  the  way  lay  the  desolate 
strip  of  lot  unoccupied,  save  for  th* 
Pritchard  hovel — which  Janet  was 
"pushing"  for  a  park.  The  sight  oi 
the  weeds  and  desolate  house  made 
him  shiver.  A  happy  idea  that  of 
Janet's  to  make  the  bald  place  into 
grass  and  flowers — a  relief  too,  to 
be  rid  of  the  Pritchard  children  and 
their  following  who  congregated 
there  for  play — an  under  scheme 
of  Janet's  which  had  not  appeared 
in  the  advertised  park  project.  Al- 
ways some  of  the  Pritchards  in 
sight  over  there,  unkempt,  unwash- 
ed and  noisy — in  disconcerting 
view  of  their  windows. 
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There  was  one  of  them  npw,  the 
littlest  one — with  the  red,  froiysy 
hair — how  cold  he  looked !  Think  of 
a  mite  like  that  out  of  doors  on  a 
day  like  this — and  without  wraps. 
No  wonder  some  of  them  were  ail- 
ing all  the  time.  A  wonder,  though, 
how  all  of  them  managed 
to  be  housed  in  that  hovel. 
With  the  mother  out  washing  by 
the  day,  and  the  father  at  the  rail- 
way tracks,  there  was  excuse, 
enough  for  the  apparent  neglect. 

A  cheerful  crackle  reached  him 
from  the  kitchen  stove,  and  he 
went  and  found  his  chocolate  at  the 
boil.  It  took  only  a  moment's  time 
to  get  the  rest  of  the  luncheon 
placed,  and  when  he  sat  at  the  table 
enjoying  Janet's  tasty  "cold  bite"  he 
began,  as  usual,  to  feel  ashamed 
for  his  selfishness  about  her  ab- 
sence. Her  active  temperament,  and 
talent  and  warm  heartedness  had  to 
have  somle  outlet,  surely ;  and  since 
they  had  no  children  of  their  own, 
what  more  natural  than  that  she 
should  devote  her  time  to  the  home- 
less orphans.  It  would  have  been 
nearer  his  heart's  desire  *  to  have 
adopted  some  of  them  for  their 
own;  it  would  have  meant  much 
to  know  some  of  the  joy  of  parent- 
hood, even  at  second  hand.  This 
topic  had  often  been  argued  be- 
tween them.  Indeed  they  had  come 
nearer  a  quarrel  on  this  point  than 
at  any  time  in  their  lives. 

It  had  ended  in  her  winning — as 
usual — with  one  of  her  clear-head 
ed  arguments.  To  tie  themselves 
at  home  with  one  child,  when  by 
keeping  free  from  such  small 
responsibilities  they  could  do  good 
to  so  many — who  could  deny  so 
reasonable  a  plea?  Right?  of 
course — was  there  not  the  Orphan 'j 
Refuge — an  enterprise  of  Janet's 
own  handiwork  actual  proof  of  her 
wisdom  ? 

A  shrill  cry  outside  interrupted 
his  thought.    One  of  the  Pritchards 


hurt  again,  probably,  and,  as  usual, 
stirring  up  the  neighborhood 
echoes  with  its  shrieks.  More  than 
likely  to  be  no  one  at  home  to  cart 
either.  No — ^there  he  lay, — the  lit- 
tlest Pritchard,  prone  in  the  ditch — 
not  altqgther  empty  of  water.  Frank 
picked  him  up  and  carried  him  in- 
to the  house  with  gingerly  tcmch, 
mindful  of  Janet's  strict  tidiness 
which  would  rebel  at  thought  of 
muddy  drops  on  the  spotless  car- 
pets. 

Poor  little  beggar — his  hands 
were  like  ice.  "Sit  up  there  by  the 
stove,  young  man,  and  warm  youi- 
self.  Feet  wet?  I  should  say  so— 
there,  we'll  have  those  shoes  oflF  till 
your  feet  thaw.  That's  it!  How  do 
you  take  your  chocolate?  Lots  of 
milk,  I  suppose — ^like  that.  Drink 
it  right  down,  youngster,  it  will 
help  make  your  inside  correspond 
with  your  hair.  Like  peach  jam, 
eh?  Well,  that  will  come  later, 
when  you  are  filled  up  a  little  on 
substantial.  Looks  as  if  your  spine 
and  breastbone  might  dash,  unless 
there's  a  barricade  put  up  between. 
That's  the  way — ^yes,  swallow  it 
whole — ^if  you  like — ^just  so  you  fill 
up  the  chasm." 

"Frank  Trask— of  all  things! 

It  was  Janet's  voice,  shrill  with 
amazement.     Frank  laughed. 

"Caught  me — in  the  act,"  he  said. 
"Thought  you  was  so  safely  out  of 
the  way  I'd  give  a  tea  party.  Don't 
be  slighted — ^there's  room  for 
three." 

"How  on  earth  does  he  come  to 
be  here,  Frank?  One  of  the  Pritch- 
ards— of  all  people  on  earth!  See 
those  shoes  dripping  mud  all  over 
the  floor — that  meant  another  whirl 
with  the  mop  for  me — and  I  clean- 
ed thoroughly  this  morning.  No — 
don't  place  a  chair  for  me — I 
couldn't  eat — with  those  unspeak- 
able hands  opposite.  Oh,  let  him 
finish — of  course — I  don't  want  to 
spoil  his  dinner.    Perhaps  he's  had 
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enough,  though,  it  isn't  good 
to  feed  a  child  heartily  just  before 
bedtime.  Here — I'll  spread  some 
jam  on  a  piece  of  bread  and  let  him 
take  it  home  to  eat  It  will  taste 
just  as  good — ^and  I've  a  lot  of 
things  to  tell  you  that  can't  wait." 
She  came  back  in  a  whirl  from 
the  back  door,  whither  she  had 
ushered  the  tmy  Pritchard,  and 
Frank  saw  the  little  figure  falter 
across  the  rough  roadway  into  the 
desolate  house  opposite. 

"I'm  glad  you  gave  him  some- 
thing, dear,"  said  Janet  slipping 
cosily  into  the  vacant  chaii. 
"Shouldn't  wonder  if  it's  the  first 
since  breakfast.  But  oh,  dear,.  1 
wish  your  party  had  been  at  some 
other  time — ^I've  been  up  to  m}- 
neck  in  orphans  all  afternoon.  Oh, 
of  course,  he  was  hung^ — ^they 
always  are  you  know.  But  it's  best 
to  send  them  things,  as  I  do,  to 
the  house.  I'm  afraid  this  will  let 
down  the  bars  and  they'll  be  here 
all  the  time.  I'll  go  over  this  even- 
ing and  take  them  something  nice 
for  breakfast — and  drop  a  hint  in- 
cidentally that  may  help  to  keep 
them  off.  Well,dear,  the  Board  clos- 
ed the  deal  for  the  house  on  Monroe 
street,  and  by  next  week  we'll  have 
a  half  dozen  waifs  comfortably 
nested.  Care?  Oh,  there's  to  be  a 
matron  you  know,  so  all  I  have  to 
do  is  to  oversee — make  calls,  oc- 
casionally, you  know — to  see  how 
things  are  going." 

Frank  stifled  a  groan.  "Didn't 
you  tell  me  the  waifs  were  mostly 
infants,"  he  asked.  "It  would  com- 
plicate matters,  a  little  I  should 
imagine,  if  they  all  wanted  atten- 
tion at  once." 

"Oh,  the  matron  we  have  is  a 
jewel — she  has  a  perfect  talent  for 
managing  children.  Besides  the 
babies  are  not  all  the  same  age  you 
see ;  they  range  from  a  month  to  a 
year.  While  the  big  ones  sleep  oi 
amuse  themselves,  the  matron  will 


have  time  for  the  little  <Mies — see? 
"I  suppose  I  shall,  in  time,  dear." 
"You  dear  goose,  it  isn't  likely 
you  can  imagine  anything  practical 
about  children,  so  don't  try.*  It 
seems  to  me  you  look  worried — 
anything  been  going  wrong.?" 

She  was  on  his  knee,  with  nei 
bright  face  pressed  to  his ;  and  sit- 
ting there,  so,  with  the  fire  glowing 
cheerily  in  the  stove — the  black 
cloud  that  loomed  close  at  hand  in 
Frank's  sky,  seemed  not  half  so 
threatening.  If  he  only  dared  tell 
her!  but  no— past  experience  had 
taught  him  how  Janet  would  grieve 
at  his  having  attempted  anything  so 
important  without  taking  her  intvi 
his  confidence.  He  almost  wished 
he  had,  now;  she  might  ha>»  c^ 
posed  it — and  saved  him — all  this. 
Well,  since  he  had  made  the  pluiigv, 
he  would  spare  her  till  the  very  last. 
When  the  blow  fell,  it  would  be 
something  in  the  way  of  recom- 
pense, surely  to  both,  to  know  that 
he  had  done  it  for  her  sake. 

How  dear  that  dream  had  been! 
Janet  with  the  deeds  to  the  coveted 
Pearson  bungalow  in  her  hands — 
the  desire  of  years  gratified — ^what 
a  Thanksgiving  day  it  would  have 
been  with  his  surprise  successfully 
carried  out — and  now — ^the  day 
would  hardly  see  them  thorough  the 
dreaded  ordeal  of  his  life. 

He  could  hardly  sense,  yet,  the 
swift  whirl  from  happy  anticipa- 
tion to  hopelessness.  If  he  had 
only  stood  out  against  Beason !  Why 
those  mining  speculations  broach- 
ed to  him  so  often,  had  never 
tempted  him  before !  He  had  prom- 
ised himself,  if  the  heavens  fell,  he 
would  never  jeopardize  his  a!?  or 
a  risk.  The  money  he  had  saved 
meant  home,  comfort,  and  safety 
for  Janet,  if  anything  happened  to 
him.  It  would  take  years  to  work 
black  to  the  same  place.  To  be 
"stung"  as  Beason,  graphically  put 
it,  on  the  lure  of  an  unbroken  gold 
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vein !  but  he  had  seen  the  ore  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  with  the  lead  as- 
sured, as  they  had  promised,  how 
could  he  dream — There!  He  was 
going  it  all  over  for  the  millionetn. 
time — and  what  use  ?  It  would  be  a 
fortnight  yet,  before  his  notes  fell 
due — till  then — 

The  light  from  the  fire  played 
prettily  on  Janet's  moss-rose 
cheeks.  How  pretty  she  was.  For 
all  her  thirty  years  she  looked  like 
a  young  girl. 

There  was  a  weary  little  droop  to 
her  eyes,  though — ^probably  the 
Board  work  had  been  too  irksome. 

"You  musn't  let  the  "greatest 
number"  wear  you  out,  Janet,  dear. 
Think  what  an  orphan  I  should  be 
if  anything  happened  to  you. 

It  was  certainly  something  to  be 
proud  of — ^seven  babies — and  the 
Refuge  hardly  two  weeks  old,  Janet 
went  about  looking  into  thejittlc 
cribs,  much  as  a  miser  might  at  his 
bags  of  gold.  They  all  looked 
bright  and  healthy — except  the  tiny 
one  in  the  corner  cradle — which 
seemed  to  Janet  like  a  piece  of 
white  wax. 

"I  don't  just  know  what  to  make 
of  her,  Mrs.  Trask,"  said  the  ma- 
tron. "She  was  as  healthy  a  baby  as 
I  ever  saw  when  she  first  came. 
Dr.  Burt  said  he  never  saw  a  two 
week's  old  child  with  more  vital- 
ity. As  for  food,  I  give  her  almost 
too  much,  Fm  afraid.  When  she  be- 
gan to  pine  away,  I  took  to 
feeding  her  oftener,  so  there'd  be  no 
chance  of  her  missing  sufficent 
nourishment.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence, though,  she  just  pines  and 
frets.  Lies  there  in  the  crib  and  sort 
of  grieves — not  cries,  mind  you,  but 
grieves.  I  believe  the  child  is  just 
pining  away  for  mother  love.  Yol. 
know  I  haven't  time  to  devote 
much  to  any  one  of  them,  where 
there's  so  many." 

Janet  leaned  over  the  little  crib. 


Yes,  that  was  the  word — grieving. 
Such  a  pitiful  sound — ^like  a  dove 
cooing,  mournfully.  Such  a  tin}' 
mite  she  was,  too,  not  quite  a  month 
old  yet — and  with  all  that  dark  hair, 
and  the  wide  blue  eyes  looking  up 
so  wonderingly — Janet  could  hard- 
ly stand  it.  She  turned  away  a 
minute — then  stooped  and  took  the 
tiny  bundle  in  her  arms.  Close  and 
closer  she  pressed  it — all  the  mother 
feeling,  long  dormant,  starved, 
supressed,  surging  in  her  heart.  The 
dove-like  cry  ceased,  and  the  blue 
eyes  sought  her  face,  eagerly,  plead- 
ingly, it  seemed  to  her — ^then  a  lit- 
tle waver  of  a  smile  came  into  tlic 
baby  face — ^the  tiny  hands  began 
to  play  joyously — reaching,  reacn- 
ing  for  something — and  Janet,  com- 
prehending, put  her  face  close  to 
the  touch  of  the  searching  baby 
hands. 

It  had  begun  to  snow — one  of 
those  dry,  fl^  storms  that  fill  the 
sky  with  feather  like  fleeces.  Frank 
Trask  stepped  off  the  train  and 
caught  his  car  by  a  quick  run.  Lucky 
too,  for  Janet  had  set  their  Thanks- 
giving dinner  for  five  o'clock,  and 
he  would  be  barely  in  time.  He 
had  had  his  trip  for  nothing.  What 
could  he  have  expected,  indeed  with 
no  security  but  a  salary  ?  It  had  been 
a  wild  dream  but  he  had  clung  to 
it  as  to  the  proverbial  straw. 
Marden  had  known  him  all  his  life 
— it  would  have  been  so  easy  to 
have  loaned  the  amount  out  of  all 
his  wealth.  A  year's  time  even, 
might  have  seen  some  turn — 

Well,  Janet  should  spend  her 
Thanksgiving  without  the  haunting 
care  that  would  make  his  own  day 
dark.  He  hoped  she  had  not  in- 
vited company — it  would  be  hard 
to  play  host  with  that  load  at  his 
heart.  It  was  almost  a  wild  hope — 
though,  Janet  so  dearly  loved  com- 
pany. 

There  she  was  in  the  doorway — 
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and  with  such  a  happy  light  in  her 
eyes!  After  all  it  was  more  than 
anything  else — to  have  her. 

"No,there's  no  one  here  yet — I  set 
the  hour  ahead  for  the  others,  so  aa 
to  give  you  plenty  of  time.  Yes,  a 
half  dozen  or  so— but  Molly  is  Here 
to  help — so  the  work  won't  be  any- 
thing. Take  off  your  coat  and  hat 
here  and  come  into  the  bedroom. 
I  could  hardly  wait  for  you — Fm 
so  happy. 

"The  last  three  days  have  been 
a  new  life  to  me,  Frank.  It's  be- 
cause of  seeing  things  differently — 
oh,  so  differently,  dear.  I  don't  know 
ho^  I  could  have  been  so  blind, 
all  this  time — so  selfishly  blind. 
A  good  fairy  has  touched 
me  with  a  wand,  since  you  went 
away — ^it's  in  the  comer  there- - 
the  fairy  I  mean — ^and  it  is  h^re  to 
stay." 

She  led  him  to  a  strange  object 
in  the  comer.  "See,  Frank,"  she 
said,  tearfully,  laying  back  thr 
dainty  coverlet.  "It's  a  baby — ^yours 
and  mine — ^and  it's  ours  to  keep." 

A  half  hour  later,  Frank,  holding 
a  tiny  bundle  in  his  arms  in  the  big 
rocker  gave  a  gasp  of  amazement. 
Filing  up  the  front  yard  came  a  line 
of  people,  a  couple  first,  holding  in 
their  amis  a  nondescript  object  with 
vivid  hair;  then  six  more  in  pairs,. 
the  smallest  first  and  ending  with 
two  big  girls  in  bright  plaid  frocks. 
— ^the  most  amazing  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  Pritchards;  root,  branch 
and  vine — ^all  with  an  air  of  assur- 
ed welcome  that  made  Frank's  hair 
stand  on  end.  Janet  had  been  right 
— as  usual;  they  had  acted  in  a 
body  on  his  one  charity.  Why — 
that  was  Janet  herself  in  the  hall — 
greeting  them  cheerily — showing 
them  into  the  best  bedroom  atid 
helping  the  little  ones  off  with  their 
hats. 

She  whirled  in  with  the  littlest 
Pritchard  in  her  arms — and  set  it 


on  his  spare  knee.  "It's  our  com- 
pany, dear;  I  knew  they  wouldn't 
have  much  of  a  Thanksgiving  in 
that  cheerless  hovel,  and  I  wanted 
them  to  be  thankful — as  I  am — ^^Fvc 
so  much,  Frank,  you  know — besides 
my  new  gift." 

She  was  off  to  the  kitchen,  leav- 
ing him  to  act  as  host  to  the  Prit- 
chard elders,  who  looked  like  a  pair 
of  children  themselves,  in  their  sur- 
prise and  content.  It  was  while  he 
was  laughing  with  them  at  an  un- 
conscious witticism  of  one  of  the 
plaid  Pritchards,  that  he  saw  Rea- 
son— Beason,  horseback,  splashed 
with  mud,  and  drawing  rein  at  the 
gate,  with  much  the  same  aston- 
ishing air  of  assurance  as  the  pre- 
vious arrivals  had  shown.  Beason — 
who  he  had  promised  himself  never 
should  cross  his  threshold — 

The  tiny  bundle  in  his  arm  stir- 
red uncomfortably.  Well ;  after  all, 
perhaps  Beason  had  acted  in  gooa 
faith. 

"Do  good  to  them  that  despite- 
fully  use  you,"  had  seemed  a  fair 
sort  of  religion  preached  from  the 
pulpit — ^why  not  here?" 

He  laid  the  little  bundle  in  Mrs. 
Pritchard's  motherly  clasp  and  went 
to  the  door,  where  Beason  stood, 
stamping  the  snow  from  his  big 
boots. 

"Howdy,  Frank,"  he  said  in  his 
big  voice.  "Great  snow — ^thought 
I'd  catch  broomsticks  if  I  started — 
but  the  news  couldn't  wait.  Notes — 
don't  talk  about  notes  to  me.  bum 
'em  up  if  you  like.  Credit's 
good  with  me  any  way — till  you 
squander  the  Bluebird  profits.  Yes, 
it's  that's  brought  me  over  the 
divide,  old  boy.  I  thought  you'd 
want  to  Thanksgive  for  what's 
coming  to  you.  Struck  the  vem 
last  night  on  the  lo  130  shift.  Third 
crosscut,  you  know,down  on  the  left 
lode.  Told  the  Con.  Pedro  peo- 
ple about  it  last  night,  and  they've 
signed   an   offer   for  $200,000  on 
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surface  evidence.  It's  clear  sailing 
from  now  on." 

He  paused,  for  breath,  and  the 
two  men  struck  hands  in  a  grasp 
which  crushed  out  a  bitterness  of 
long  months'  standing. 

"Why,  Mr.  Beason — what  a  sur- 
prise— ^you  look  like  Santa  Claus 
with  that  fur  coat  and  snow  trim- 
mining?  How  lucky  you  arrived  in 
time  for  dinner."  It  was  Janet, 
beaming  happiness  and  hospitality; 
and  whHe  Beason  made  himself  pre- 
sentable in  the  spare  room,  Frank 
drew  her  away  from  ear-reach  of 
the  numerous  Pritchards,  and  told 
her  the  story  of  his  nearly  fatal 
venture.  It  was,  after  all,  only  a 
part  of  the  day's  many  surprises, 
that  Janet  should  learn  it  with- 
out the  usual  covert  reproaches  at 


his  attempting  anything  without 
the  connivance  of  her  "judgment." 
There  were  tears,  however,  in  her 
eyes,  but  not  of  resentment. 

"Perhaps  you'll  think  it  super- 
stition," she  said,  "but  I  have  a 
feeling  that  it  was  our  little  waif 
who  brought  us  this  blessing.  I 
have  had  a  sense  of  such  approval 
and  protection  since  I  brought  her 
here.  I  feel  that  Providence  knows 
something  about  it.  Indeed  Frank, 
it  is  almost  a  miracle  how  different 
life  seems  to  me  in  this  past  week. 
I  have  cared  for  nothing  so  much 
as  home — and  that,  you  know 
means  wonders  for  me.  I  believe 
I'm  a  new  woman." 

"But  the  old-fashioned  kind," 
laughed  Frank,  kissing  her,  "and 
after  all,  that's  the  banner  brand." 


LONELINESS. 

Maud  Baggarley. 

Knowest  thou  not  thai  the  sky  is  fair  ? 
That  the  far  off  hills  aie  blue? 
That  the  Autumn  wind  in  the  yellow  trees 
Is  calling,  calling  you  ? 

When  the  sweet-brier  sheds  its  fragrance ; 
Where  the  gold  of  the  sun  drifts  down 
Upon  the  patch  by  tho  river 
Half-hidden  by  leaves    of  brown. 

Day  after  day  have   I  sought  thee, 
Half  hoping— O  loss ! —  O  pain ! 
To  hear  for  one  brief  moment 
The  sound  of  thy  voice  again. 

But  the  river  flows  on  in  gladness, 
And  the  birds  their  souls  out-pour 
In  joy — by  the  river  path-way 
But  thou  dost  come  no  more. 


With    folded   hands   and  smiling  lips 
In  green  earth-guarded  bed 
Thou  dreamest  forever  a  beautiful  dream 
Yet — I,  waking,  call  thee — dead. 


TIMELY   TOPICS. 

ARE  YOU  THANIirUL? 

Aunt  Su. 


It  is  quite  the  modem  thing  to 
make  a  great  fuss  on  the  day  on 
whidi  we  are  to  be  thankful.  In 
the  old  Puritan  days  they  began 
this  pleasing  habit  of  setting  aside 
one  day  in  the  year  to  be  publicly 
grateful  to  the  Source  of  all  good 
and  kindness.  But  those  old  Puri- 
tans did  not  make  half  the  noise  and 
talk  over  their  public  gratitude  that 
we  modehis  do;  yet  FU  venture  the 
assertion  that  they  meant  what  they 
said  even  if  we  always  do  not. 

There  was  a  pretty  custom  en- 
joined upon  the  ancient  saints  or 
Hebrews,  as  they  were  called,  that 
of  holding  memorial  feasts  and 
fasts.  They  were  taught  by  Moses, 
the  Lawgiver,  that  the  Lord  want- 
ed them  to  have  regular  seasons  in 
which  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
Him  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
fathers  from  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  thus  to  keep  His  name 
forever  in  their  ears.  This  custom, 
like  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
was  designed  by  our  Father  more 
to  develop  mellowness  of  gratitudr 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites  than 
to  gratify  Himself  with  peans  of 
praise.  And  yet  there  is  something 
peculiarly  delightful  to  the  giver 
of  a  gift  in  the  free,  spontaneous 
gratitude  oLthe  receiver.  Not  the 
gush  of  those  sickly,  sentimental 
souls  who  water-soak  every  emotion 
with  insipid  palaver ;  but  the  flash- 
ing eyes,  the  uplifting  countenance, 
and  the  hearty  "thank  you"  is  very 
pleasant  to  any  one  who  has  aonc 
a  favor  for  another.  It  appeals  to 
our  imagination  to  transfer  that  joy 
to  the  Court  of  Heaven,  and  to 
think  of  our  Father  as  being  happy 
in  hearing  that  His  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  filled  with  loving  gratitude 


at    the    constant   tender    kindness 
which  He  bestows  upon  them. 

Now,  if  our  Heavenly  Father 
really  enjoys  the  outward  expres- 
sions of  His  children  on  earth,  don't 
you  think  parents  enjoy  an  oc- 
casional word  of  gratitude  from 
their  children? 

I  was  shown,  not  long  ago,  a  let- 
ter written  by  a  daughter  to  her 
father.  Shje  is  married  and  is  the 
mother  of  a  growing  family.  Her 
father  had  had  many  daughters,  but 
this  one  had  taken  time  to  sit  down 
on  his  birthday  and  pour  out  some 
of  the  pent-up  gratitude  and  love 
of  her  soul  for  the  parent  who  had 
not  only  supplied  her  with  food  and 
shelter  in  her  young  days  but,  as 
she  tenderly  expressed  it.  who  had 
likewise  lived  a  life  so  exalted  and 
so  noble,  that  his  children  would  be 
ashamed  to  think  or  speak  aughl 
which  would  lower  the  standard  he 
had  set  for  them.  To  her  loving 
heart,  her  father  was  the  perfect 
type  of  strength,  of  wisdom,  and 
of  love;  and  she  was  not  too  old 
nor  too  young,  too  busy  nor  too  in- 
different, to  take  a  little  of  her  time 
to  express  those  filial  emotions  to 
her  father.  The  letter  was  of  in- 
estimable worth  to  the  man  who  re- 
ceived it.  He  could  not  peruse  it 
without  weeping,  and  he  carried  a 
copy  of  it  near  his  heart  for  months 
after.  It  was  not  the  words  of  ex- 
alted praise  which  touched  him,  for 
he  could  measure  the  strength  of 
his  own  soul  by  the  standard  of 
men,  and  he  was  not  a  vain  man; 
but  he  had  tasted  the  piurest  joy 
ever  given  to  gods  or  mortals,  that 
of  feeling  that  one  soul  at  least  is 
measurably  indebted  to  you  for  life 
and  salvation.  One  such  letter  wipes 
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out  for  the  parent  every  debt,  re- 
moves every  pang^  of  remembrance, 
and  sets  up  in  the  soul  a  white 
tablet  over  that  event  and  time. 

I  know  a  litle  girl,  who  is  an  only 
daughter.  She  has  the  sensitive 
nature  of  a  poet,  and  her  parents 
have  sought  to  bring  the  tender  con- 
sciousness out  of  its  natural  secre- 
tive shrinking  and  to  encourage  the 
lip  expresson  of  the  hidden,  surgin,2: 
emotions;  thus  fortifying  the  child 
against  the  inner  suffering  which 
such  spirits  too  often  endure.  Thi.- 
child  lavishes  a  wealth  of  affection 
upon  her  father.  He  is  the  beau 
ideal  of  every  grace  and  gift  in  her 
tender  eyes;  and  she  puts  her  rush- 
ing emotions  into  words,  with  that 
absolute  simplicity  which  could 
never  be  mistaken  for  mushy  senti- 
mentality. And  that  father?  The 
earth  and  the  fulness  thereof  would 
not  begin  to  satisfy  his  exactions, 
if  he  could  name  this  daughter's 
reward.  Thousands  of  children  be- 
gin life  with  that  same  passionate 
devotion,  but  who  knows  anything 
about  it  ?  No  body  has  taught  them 
to  express  those  beautiful  emotions. 
Children's  affections  are  chilled  and 
even  crushed  by  constant  repres- 
sion and  indifference. 

It  is  amusing,  or  would  be  if  it 
were  not  so  tragic,  to  observe  the 
rudeness  and  actual  coarseness  of 
treatment  sometimes  accorded  by 
relatives  towards  each  other.  Some 
one  has  said  that  the  one  privilege 
of  near  relatives  is  to  insult  each 
othter  without  redress.  And  the 
conduct  of  some  people  keeps  that 
remark  floating  in  one's  mind.  For 
one's  sisters  often  feel  at  perfect 
liberty  to  chide  one  for  bad  habits, 
to  prod  one  for  neglect,  and  gen- 
erally to  provoke  one  to  wrath  in 
various  unseemly  ways;  that  they 
love  you  and  desire  to  improve  youi 
manners  and  morals  does  not  make 
the  smart  less.  Brothers  jeer  at 
their    sisters,    flouting    them    with 


rude  sneers  about  their  clothing, 
their  bad  companions,  and  above  all* 
such  brothers  pick  out  with  un- 
erring aim  the  greatest  weakness  or 
the  one  ugly  feature  and  harp  upon 
that  quivering  string  with  madden- 
ing tenacity.  Fathers  are  not  above 
coarse  jokes  about  the  secret  and 
budding  affections  of  their  children, 
while  some  mothers  even,  seem  to 
take  peculiar  delight  in  belittling 
and  depreciating  their  own  children. 
All  this,  not  because  of  any  lack  of 
affection,  or  of  proper  emotions; 
but  just  for  lack  of  thought  and 
care  in  the  daily  contact  with  dose 
relatives.  If  a  girl  does  a  favor  in 
such  a  family,  she  is  apt  to  be  either 
laughed  at  for  her  pains,  or  treated 
with  repressed  gratitude  which 
might  as  well  be  the  coolest  in- 
difference. Constantly  repressed 
emotion  gradually  loses  its 
strength,  and  may  finally  disappear 
altogether. 

A  close  relative,  the  mother  of  a 
growing  family,  and  herself  bom 
with  a  sharp  tongue  and  a  t«idency 
for  sarcastic  speech  above  most  of 
her  sex,  has  so  trained  herself  that 
the  constant  courtesy  and  charm  of 
her  speech  and  manner  makes  her 
the  most  delightful  companion  in 
the  world.  Her  sisters  are  only 
occasionally  agreeable.  But  she 
never  is  too  busy  nor  too  ill  to  write 
a  note  congratulating  her  friends 
upon  good  fortune  or  condoling 
with  them  upon  bad  fortune.  She 
forgets  not  the  virtues  of  her 
friends,  but  seeks  ever  to  bury  their 
faults  in  oblivion.  This  is  an  ac- 
quired virtue,  and  therefore  quite 
as  possible  to  you  and  me  as  to  her. 

What  then  of  gratitude,  as  pti 
tains  to  you  and  me?  This:  let  u. 
begin  today  to  cultivate  the  charm- 
ing habit  of  expressing  and  feeling 
gratitude;  not  mawkish  gushing, 
but  the  quiet,  modest  gratitude  of 
true  refinement.  Let  us  thank  the 
street-car  conductor  who  helps  us  to 
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get  on  or  off  the  car ;  the  stranger 
who  opens  a  door  for  us.  Let  us 
thank  the  brother  who  brings  us 
a  cup  of  water,  or  who  runs  on  an 
errand  for  us.  Let  us  thank  the 
sister  who  lends  us  something,  or 
who  tells  us  that  we  look  well  on 
certain  occasions.  Let  us  thank  tho 
mother,  who  has  ironed  our  waists, 
stayed  home  from  Sabbath  service 
to  permit  us  to  attend  our  conven- 
tions. And  let  us  not  forget  to 
thank  our  kind  father,  who  provides 
us  with  food  and  shelter;  he  is  not 
so  close  to  us  as  mother,  and  his 
services  are  more  general  in  their 
character;  but  nevertheless,  we 
might  well  decide  to  go  up  to  fath- 
er once  every  week  and  express 
to  him  our  affection  and  gratitude 
for  the  many  favors  he  has  perform" 
ed  for  us  during  the  week.  Then, 
let  us  never  forget  to  bow  the  knee 
to  the  gracious  Father  on  high, 
whose  loving  foresight  supplies  us 
with  life  and  the  possibilities  of  de- 
velopment and  progress.  Let  us 
train  our  lips  to  utter  gratitude  and 
never  go  to  Him  without  express- 
ing our  deep  and  constant  thanks. 
Let  us  not  presume  to  ask  Him  for 
favors  and  blessings,  until  we  have 
first  poured  out  our  souls  in  tendei 
gratitude  for  what  He  has  done 
and  given  us  in  the  past.  The  girl 
that  cultivates  a  loving  gratitude  to 
her  Heavenly  Father,  will  not  need 
much  teaching  to  help  her  in  ex- 
pressing gratitude  to  her  earthl}- 
parents  and  friends.  She  will  be 
daily  enriched  with  that  mos» 
heavenly  of  all  attributes,  pur? 
gratitude. 

The  daily  habit  of  expressing  a 
measure  of  gratitude  to  one's  bene- 
factors will  so  modify  and  mellow 
the  spirit,  that  when  the  public 
Thanksgiving  Day  comes,  we  will 
be  in  fit  condition  to  properly  ob- 
serve this  day  in  the  very  spirit 
and  meaning  thereof.  The  eve  of 
that  day  would  bring  many  sweet 


reflections  to  the  soul  of  such  a  girl 
If  she  were  in  a  home  of  plenty,, 
how  her  heart  would  rejoice  that 
she  could  use  her  time  and  means 
to  bless  herself  and  others;  how 
grateful  she  would  feel  that  no 
sting  of  poverty  nor  fear  of  debt 
clung  about  her  luxurious  chamber. 
It  would  be  easy  for  her  to  embrace 
each  of  her  dear  ones,  and  to  ex- 
press meekly  her  gratitude  for  ail 
their  daily  kindnesses.  As  .  she 
bowed  the  knee  in  her  own  dainty 
room,  what  whispered  words  of 
praise  would  well  up  from  her  soul 
as  she  worshiped  at  her  Father's 
Throne.  Ah,  such  a  girl  would  be 
well  prepared  for  the  actual 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

If  my  girl  is  not  well  to  do,  bui 
poverty  has  encamped  within  her 
parents'  borders,  she  would  still  go 
into  the  family  circle  on  the  eve 
of  that  public  Thanksgiving  Day, 
•  and  with  simple  words  and  loving 
looks  she  would  tell  her  parents 
how  grateful  she  was  that  they  had 
^ven  her  life  and  shelter  from  the 
stormy  winds  of  real  adversity  and 
privation.  She  would  tell  them  how 
grateful  she  was  for  the  struggles 
she  and  they  had  made  and  endur- 
ed together ;  because  she  would  un- 
derstand the  strength  and  beaui,. 
of  spirit  which  such  struggles  bring 
to  the  hutnan  soul.  She  would  leave 
the  kiss  of  love  upon  their  lips,  and 
if  her  tears  fell  lightly  upon  her 
burdened  mother's  brow  as  they 
whispered  together  of  the  heavy 
trials  they  had  shared,  she  would 
make  her  mother  know  that  the 
tears  were  such  as  enrich  the  soi] 
of  love.  And  then,  alone  with  Goa 
and  her  own  heart,  my  girl  in  pov- 
erty would  kneel  with  such  warmth 
of  love  and  tender  gratitude  to  her 
Father  in  heaven  that  the  angeis 
would  listen  to  her  prayer  with 
glistening  drops  of  heavenly  dew 
upon  their  own  eyelids,  and  rejoice 
that  my  girl  had  already  leamcG 
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the  deepest  and  most  profound 
secret  of  the  Universe.  Ah,  would 
not  this,  my  girl,  be  quite  read> 
for  the  morrow's  public  Thanks- 
giving Day? 

There  is  still  another  girl,  whose 
heart  has  been  instructed .  by  the 
blessed  lesson  of  gratitude.  She  is 
alone.  Her  labors  are  great,  her 
joys  are  few.  For  she  has  sacrificed 
her  all  for  the  gospel,  and  she  toils 
for  strangers.  But  she  has  found 
the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  she  is 
not  sorry  nor  afraid.  She  has  learn- 
ed to  thank  her  kind  employers,  to 
win  the  love  of  the  children  ot  tnc 
house,  and  she  has  found  the  open 
door  which  leads  directly  to  God's 
own  presence,  through  her  sacri- 
fices and  her  love.  And  so,  with 
her  prayers  of  gratitude  this 
Thanksgiving  eve,  will  mingle  one 
long  and  fervent  petition  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace  that  her  loved 
ones  may  yet  see  the  Light,  the? 
Truth,. the  Way.  Not  one  of  all 
those  who  gather  under  consecrated 
roofs  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day, 
will  be  more  truly  grateful,  more 


deeply  loving,  than  this  lonely  and 
yet  happy  soul  who  has  left  her 
earthly  all  to  cast  in  her  lot  with 
the  saints. 

You  girls,  who  gather  in  our 
churches  on  this  blessed  day,  or 
who  surround  the  loaded  tables  of 
your  parents'  home;  be  thankful. 
Be  thankful  if  you  are  rich,or  poor ; 
well  in  body  or  bowed  in  sickness. 
Be  thankful  if  you  are  surrounded 
with  a  crowd  of  noisy  relatives,  for 
how  great  is  then  your  riches.  Be 
grateful  if  you  stand  all  alone,  with 
only  those  true  friends  which  are 
given  you  by  the  bonds  of  the  ever- 
lasting gospel  of  peace.  Be  grate- 
ful if  you  have  few  other  gifts,  if 
you  have  life,  volition  and  flie  gos- 
pel, then,  oh  be  grateful.  For  there 
is  such  wealth  of  love  and  store  of 
possibility  for  you,  all  about  you 
in  the  silent  or  spoken  Universe 
if  you  will  put  forth  your  hand  and 
seize  it.  Learn  to  want  love  and 
learn  to  express  gratitude.  So  will 
vour  life  become  rich,  full,  and  per- 
feet. 


HOPE. 

Addie  Savage  Pace, 


Crushed  hopes,  I  hid  thee  rise, 
Put  on  Faith's  garments  fair; 

Let  not  the  errors  of  past  years. 
Now,  lead  thee  to  despair. 

Withered  hopes,  I  bid  thee  rise. 
Put  forth  thy  new  green  leaves; 

For  he  who  suffers  not  in  vain. 
The  grandest  height  achieves. 

Blighted    hopes,    why    waste    thy 
years  f 
Arise,  and  bloom  again; 


The  sorrow  thou  hast  known  will 
give 
Thy  soul  a  deeper  ken. 

Dying  hopes,  I  bid  thee  live 
And  see — In  thee  is  bom 

A  power  Divinely  able 
To  cope  with  every  storm. 

Broken  Reed,  I  bid  thee  lift 

Thy  drooping  head  and  note — 

Each  beauty  of  yon  spiring  flower 
Was  only  gained  through  hope. 


THE  ROMANTIC  COMPOSERS. 

FREDERIC   FRANCOIS    CHOPIN. 

Ethel  M.  Connelly. 


The  ability  to  understand  the 
limits  of  one's  own  genius  has  been 
a  gift  but  rarely  bestowed  upon  the 
great.  Almost  every  poet,  painter, 
sculptor,  or  musician,  has  at  some- 
time in  his  Jife  found  his  Waterloo 
in  some  field  of  work  for  which  he 
was  unfitted.  But  there  have  been  a 
few,  who,  knowing  well  their  own 
capabilities  of  success,  have  in  the 
face  of  all  temptations  to  enter  un- 
tried fields,  worked  unceasingly  in 
the  one  field  for  which  they  kncv/ 
they  were  by  nature  en- 
dowed. Such  a  man  was  Frederic 
Francois  Chopin,  master  of  but  one 
instrument,  the  piano,  but  of  that 
one  a  master  with  but  few  peers. 

Around  his  life  there  hangs  an 
atmosphere  of  romance  for  he  came 
from  a  land  all  romance,  from 
Poland,  "the  land  of  great  thoughts 
and  tragic  yet  glorious  dreams." 
His  father,  Nicholas  Chopin,  was 
a  Frenchman,  who,  when  a  young 
man,  had  settled  in  Poland,  adopted 
it  as  his  country  and  fought  for  its 
freedom.  After  his  marriage  with 
a  Polish  girl  he  settled  in  War- 
saw and  taught  French  there  un- 
til   his    death,    having    as    pupils 


children  of  the  most  aristocratic 
families  of  the  city.  Frederic  was 
born  in  Zelazowa-Wola,  a  little  vil- 
lage six  miles  from  Warsaw.  Mar. 
I.  1809,  the  same  year  that  another 
great  musician,  Mendelssohn  was 
born  at  Hamburg.  From  his  earl- 
iest childhood  he  was  sensitive  to 
the  beauty  of  music,  and  while  very 
young  became  the  pupil  of  Zwing,  a 
Bohemian  musician.  His  rapid  pro- 
gress as  a  pianist  soon  brought 
him  to  public  notice  and  when  he 
was  nine  years  old  he  made  his 
first  appearance  before  a  large  au- 
dience at  a  charity  concert  in  War- 
saw. From  that  time  he  had  the 
entree  of  all  the  most  fashionable 
drawing  rooms,  where  he  often 
played  before  select  companies  of 
the  nobility.  His  father,  however, 
a  man  of  refinement  and  discern- 
ment, realizing  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cation for  his  boy  insisted  upon  his 
son  qualifying  for  college  and  it 
was  not  until  the  age  of  sixteen 
that  he  was  allowed  to  study  har- 
mbny  under  Joseph  Eisner,  director 
of  the  orchestra  of  Warsaw,  a 
thorough,  painstaking  teacher  who 
soon  saw  that  this  pupil  was  a  boy 
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of  no  ordinary  ability.  Two  years 
later,  in  1827,  Frederic  had  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  Berlin  with 
a  friend  of  his  father's  and  again 
two  years  later  of  going  to  Vienna 
where  he  gave  two  very  successful 
(^oncerts,  following  up  his  success 
later  with  concerts  in  Munich  and 
Paris. 

The  year  1830,  saw  Poland  in  the 
turmoil  of  a  revolution,  and  Fredei- 
ic  Chopin,  after  being  dissuaded 
from  entering  the  list  of  the  de- 
fenders of  his  country,  sorrowfully 
decided  to  leave  his  home  city  and 
'settle  in  Paris.  Before  his  de- 
parture friends,  college  chums,  and 
admirers  met  and  presented  him 
with  a  silver  goblet  filled  with  the 
native  soil  of  Poland,  accompany- 
ing the  beautiful  gift  with  these 
words,  "May  you,  wherever  you 
go,  never  forget  your  fatherland  or 
cease  to  love  it  with  a  warm  and 
faithful  heart.  Think  of  Poland, 
think  of  your  friends,  who  arc 
proud  to  call  you  their  countryman, 
who  expect  great  things  from  you, 
whose  wishes  and  prayers  accom- 
pany you." 

How  highly  he  prized  this  gift 
will  be  seen  in  his  later  life. 

Paris  proved  to  be  a  well  chosen 
home,  for  the  warm-hearted  im- 
pulsive Parisians  took  him  at  once 
into  their  most  exclusive  circles 
His  genius,  pure  and  untainted  by 
worldiness,  his  position  as  a  lone 
exile  from  a  troubled  country  ap- 
pealed alike  to  their  aesthetic  taste 
and  to  their  tenderest  sympathies. 
Chopin  became  the  fashion  and  no 
select  gathering  in  Paris  was  com- 
plete without  him.  He  had  a 
most  unconquerable  aversion  to  ap- 
pearing in  public,  and  for  that  rea- 
son gave  fewer  concerts  than  anv 
other  artist  of  his  day  or  our  own 
He  liked  to  play  for  a  few  where 
he  could  forget  people,  and  entei 
into  sweet  converse  with  his  beloved 
muse,  oblivious  of  all  but  her.    He 


possessed  a  rare  talent  for  improvis- 
ing, and  could  sit  down  at  the  piano, 
and  weave  around  a  given  melody 
such  wonderfully  sweet  entrancing 
harmonies  that  his  listeners  were 
often  moved  to  tears  by  their  thril- 
ling, haunting  sadness. 

It  was  in  the  drawing  room  of 
one  of  his  aristocratic  friends  that 
he  met  Aurora  Duderant.  better 
known  as  George  Sand,  the  great 
novelist  who  had  such  an  influence 
upon  his  after  life.  Two  years 
later,  in  1837,  he  accompanied  her 
and  her  children  to  the  Island  of 
Majorca,  seeking  in  a  warmer  cli- 
mate relief  from  a  disease  of  the 
lungs,  that  was  gradually  sapping 
his  strength.  But  to  a  man  acctis- 
tomed  to  every  comfort  and  luxury 
the  inconveniences  of  this  island 
home  were  intolerable.  He  g^ew 
worse  instead  of  better,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris  irritable  and  shat- 
tered, to  take  up  a  life  of  gaiety  in 
the  fashionable  world  that  rapidly 
aggravated  his  malady  into  con- 
sumption. He  disregarded  all  med- 
ical advice  to  live  a  quiet  life,  night- 
ly he  attended  receptions  and 
parties  that  did  not  end  until  long 
after  midnight,  and  day  by  day  he 
grew  more  weak  and  frail. 

He  had  always  enjoyed  teaching, 
refusing  all  pupils  devoid  of  talent, 
but  consciencious  and  painstaking 
with  those  that  he  thought  deserv- 
ing of  his  attention.  But  as  his 
health  failed  him  his  work  became 
arduous,  and  he  often  gave  way 
to  outbursts  of  passion  in  which  he 
would  hurl  the  music  to  t^je  floor, 
stamp  about  the  room,  and  often 
even  break  chairs  or  piano  stools 
in  his  extreme  irritation. 

His  methods  as  a  teacher  are 
worthy  of  notice.  He  demanded 
beauty  and  clearness  of  touch  and 
absolute  independence  of  fingers 
which  he  gained  by  constant  study 
of  Bach  and  incessant  practice  of 
scales. 
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In  1847,  a  sorrow  that  he  never 
outlived  came  to  him  in  his  final 
rupture  with  George  Sand,  who  had 
by  that  time  grown  tired  of  the  nerv- 
ous, exatcing  invalid.  A  year  latei 
he  gave  a  farewell  concert,  and  left 
Paris  to  visit  London  and  Scotland, 
living  as  usual  a  life  of  unceasing 
gaiety,  using  up  all  his  vitality  in 
spite  of  danger.  In  February,  1849. 
he  gave  his  last  concert,  a  bene- 
fit ior  Polish  emig^an^s,  ending 
his  career  as  he  had  begun  it,  foi 
charity.  Immediately  afterward  ht 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  spent 
the  remaining  eight  months  of  his 
life,  which  was  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible  by  the  anonymous  gift 
of  25,000  francs  from  a  wealthy 
pupil,  Miss  Sterling,  who  after  his 
death  purchased  all  of  his  belong- 
ings. 

As  the  months  passed  he  was  no 
longer  seen  in  his  accustomed 
haunts.  The  friends  who  loved  him 
made  his  last  days  happy  by  filling 
his  luxurious  rooms  with  the  fk)v» 
ers  that  had  always  been  his  pas- 
sion. One  friend  there  was  who 
never  left  him,  his  faithful  pupil 
Gutmiann  who  waited  on  him  as 
a  servant  on  a  beloved  master.  Two 
days  before  he  died  the  famous 
prima  dona,  Potocka  who  had  al- 
ways loved  him,  sat  near  his  bed- 
side and  sang  to  him  till  he  seemed 
at  peace  with  the  whole  world.  On 
Oct.  17,  1849,  just  as  the  clocks 
were  striking  three  in  the  morning 
he  died,  leaving  in  the  circle  that 
knew  him  a  vacancy  that  no  other 
could  fill. 

At  his  funeral  Mozart's  immor- 
tal Requiem  was  performed  by  the 
most  famous  singers  of  Europe. 
Wiley  played  on  tfie  organ  two  of 
the  dead  composer's  own  Preludes 
in  B  minor  ind  £  minor,  and  Listz 
led  the  procession  accompanied 
by  Chopin's  funeral  march  from 
his  B  flat  minor  sonata.  For  nine- 
teen years  Chopin  had  treasured  the 


silver  goblet  with  its  conteilts  of 
Polish  earth,  and  now  as  his  body 
was  lowered  into  the  ground  this 
soil  was  scattered  first  upon  the 
casket  in  accordance  with  his  last 
wishes.  His  heart,  which  had  al- 
ways beat  warmly  for  his  country, 
was  carried  to  Warsaw,  and  there 
interred  in  the  Church  of  '  the 
Sacred  Cross. 

Chopin  does  not  rank  with  the 
few  greatest  musicians  such  as 
Beethoven.  His  genius  was  early 
developed  and  of  comparatively 
narrow  range,  as  one  writer  says, 
"he  seldom  compasses  the  sublime; 
his  arrows  are  tipped  with  fire,  yet 
they  do  notjly  far.  But  in  some  ot 
his  music  he  skirts  the  regions 
where  abide  the  gods." 

Everyone  knows  Chopin's 
Waltzes  with  their  graceful  flowing 
melodies,  rippling  from  the  piano 
keys  like  babbling  brooks.  Thou- 
sands who  have  studied  the  piano 
have  desecrated  them  by  unsym- 
pathetic and  unthinking  perfor- 
mances. Played  by  a  novice  they 
are  common,  played  by  a  master 
they  are  exquisite. 

Chopin  loved  Poland,  and  he 
made  her  songs  and  dances  immor- 
tal when  he  wove  them  into  his  ex- 
quisite Mazurkas  and  Polonaises.  Of 
ten  during  his  life  he  said  that  only 
a  Star,  or  one  who  understood  the 
emotions  of 'that  people  could  play 
their  music,  and  those  who  were 
his  contemporaries  say  that  none 
could  ever  play  it  as  he  did.  I  have 
said  nothng  of  him  as  a  pianist, 
yet  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
his  day.  Moscheles  spoke  of  him 
as  the  man  with  the  "fairy  touch," 
and  George  Sand  always  called  him 
"velvet  fingers."  He  was  a  pianist 
for  poets,  with  a  touch  smooth,  ele- 
gant, yet  always  certain.  Never  a 
jarring  chord  when  he  played,  never 
a  lost  note  of  the  melody, but  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  sound,  light  or  lim- 
pid, gay  or  melancholy. 
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As  a  composer  Chopin  was  ex- 
tremely painstaking  and  his  music 
is  amongst  the  most  exquisite  of 
its  kind.  His  compositions  comeun* 
der  the  names  of  waltzes,  mazurkas, 
ballads,  scherzos,  nocturnes,  ron- 
deaus, polonaises,  preludes,  sonatas, 
and  etudes  or  studies.  He  also 
wrote  two  magnificent  concertos. 
He  exercised  the  greatest  discrim- 
ination in  discarding  from  his 
music,  as  he  did  from  his  life,  all 
that  was  vulgar,  crude  or  hackney- 


ed. He  was  possessed  of  the  two 
great  requisites  of  an  artist,  ima- 
agination  and  emotion.  His  first 
and  last  words  to  a  pupil  were, 
"Feel  what  you  play,  feel!"  His 
own  compositions  indeed  were  "the 
celestial  echo  of  what  he  felt,  loved, 
and  suffered."  For  he  truly  felt 
much,  loved  much,  if  unwisely,  suf- 
fered much,  and  out  of  these  things 
grew  the  man  that  Schumann  called 
"the  boldest  proudest  poetic  spirit 
of  the  age." 


CHEERFULNESS  AS  A  MEANS  TO  SUCCESS. 


Edward  H.  Anderson, 


Half  the  misery  and  trouble  ex- 
perienced in  this  world  arise  in  the 
imagination.  Some  people  there 
are  who  continually  grumble,  who 
can  see  nothing  that  suits  them,  who 
always  have  what  they  call  "bad 
luck;"  and  if  we  were  to  believe 
them,  they  would  impress  us  with 
the  idea  that  nature  has  really  given 
to  them  a  greater  share  of  the  ills 
of  life  than  to  other  more  fortu- 
nate individuals.  In  a  certain  sense 
they  are  correct ;  nature  has  not  giv- 
en them'  more  troubles,but  they  have 
given  themselves  more,  and  the  re- 
sult is  the  same.  The  person  who 
is  thus  disposed  sees  no  blessing 
but  has  a  curse.  It  is  true,  there 
is  no  rose  but  has  its  thorn,  but 
why  sould  we  pass  by  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  the  flower  to 
mourn  and  fret  among  its  stinging 
thorns?  Why  grope  and  weep  in 
darkness,  when  God  has  given  us 
the  smiling  sunlight?  Why  grieve 
over  the  sad  scenes  of  the  sunset 
of  life,  when  we  have  the  ascend- 
ing sun  of  morn  to  cheer  our  path- 
way? 

A  person  thus  disposed  will  al- 
ways look  at  the   ills  of  life,   no 


matter  how  thickly  his  path  may 
be  set  with  the  pearls  of  peace, 
pleasure,  and  good.  If  the  winter 
is  very  cold  and  very  disagreeable, 
he  worries,  because  he  sees  signs 
of  disaster;  if  the  winter  is  mild, 
he  sees  sig^s  that  the  spring  will 
be  late ;  if  he  raises  a  good  crop,  it 
will  all  go  to  pay  his  debts;  if  he 
has  been  prosperous,  he  sees  where 
he  might  have  failed;  if  Heaven 
grant  that  a  boy  child  be  bom  to 
him,  he  will  declare  that  he  always 
wished  a  girl  first ;  yet  if  he  is  bless- 
ed with  a  girl,  his  own  wish  has  al- 
ways been  that  it  might  be  a  boy. 
Show  him  the  virtues  of  your 
friend,  and  he  will  recall  his  fail- 
ings and  parade  his  faults  before 
you ;  show  him  the  beauties  of  the 
fresh  lake  and  the  rippling  stream, 
and  he  points  you  to  the  sloughs 
and  slums.  How  can  such  a  person 
enjoy  life?  How  can  he  be  good 
comoany  and  a  blessing  to  his  race  ? 
Give  to  me  the  man  that  in  all 
adversity  can  still  see  a  glimmer 
of  sunshine;  who  in  the  darkest 
night  of  trouble  can  still  show  you 
the  hope  that  leads  to  day.  There 
is  little  trouble  in  the  world,  that 
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we  ourselves  do  not  make.  There 
are  times,  of  course,  when  men  will 
be  tried;  clouds  will  show  them- 
selves and  hang  darkly  over  the 
earth,  even  if  they  have  silver  lin- 
ings. Just  so  will  the  clouds  of  sor- 
row hang  over  us;  we  will  have 
dark  hours,  and  deep  trouble;  yet 
in  all  these,  if  we  properly  observe, 
a  bright  side  may  be  found,  and  it 
is  he  who  can  turn  even  the  worst 
disaster  to  serve  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, who  will  live  the  longest,  en- 
joy life  the  most,  and  crown,  at  last, 
his  eflForts  with  success.  Hence, 
can  we  not  claim  with  Douglass 
Jerrold : 

"Were  it  not  worse  than  vain,  to  close 
our  eyes 
Unto  the  azure  sky  and  golden  light, 
Because  the  tempest-cloud  doth  some- 
times rise, 
And  glorious  days  must  darken  into 
night?" 

By  all  means,  let  us  enjoy  life 
while  its  bright  side  surrounds  us, 
and  when  its  hours     of    darkness 


come,  with  its  weariness,  its  part- 
ings, heartaches,  and  woes,  let  us 
seek  for  the  brightest  spot  and  find 
pleasure  in  the  search.  We  need 
not  be  wild  and  careless  of  the  sor- 
rows and  trials  of  our  fellows  around 
us,  but  even  as  "the  drying  up  of  a 
single  tear  has  more  of  honest  fame, 
than  shedding  seas  of  gore,"  so  has 
a  cheerful  word  spoken  with  a 
pleasant  spirit  more  of  soothing  joy 
than  pages  of  despondent  sentiment. 
Let  us  take  joy  in  our  labors,  in- 
ject joy  into  our  religion  and  into 
our  homes, 

"That  it  may  wave  o'er  our  children  its 

silk-woven  wing, 
And  dimple  their  cheeks  like  the  roses 

of  spring." 

The  Spirit  of  Gk)d  delights  to 
dwell  in  the  heart  that  is  buo)rant 
with  hope;  and  men  delight  to  be 
in  the  company  of  the  cheerful.  The 
grumbler  and  the  discontented  will 
neither  merit  the  mercy  of  God  nor 
the  approbation  of  his  fellows. 


FAITH. 

Valeria  DeMude  Kelsey, 

Faith  is  the  tide  of  God  in  mortal  hope, 
The  mighty  force  that  grows  in  depth  and  scope. 
So  subtly  flowing  in  the  daUy  life — 
Rising  to  crested  wave  in  dark  and  strife — 
That  man  scarce  knows  'tis  there  until  the  hour 
When,  shorn  of  speech,  or  fame,  or  earthly  powV, 
It  sudden  floods  his  life  where  all  the  vast 
Inchoate  instincts,  island-like,  have  massed ; 
It  lifts  him  like  a  reed  from  out  the  sweep 
Far-flung  upon  the  breast  v  f  God  he  lies, 
Of  great  words  rolling  from  the  boundless  deep, 
ilis  soul  absorbing  strength  again  to  rise. 
,  What  matter  if  with  men  once  more  he  tread, — 
R  he  not  armored  in  the  sirife  for  bread? 


TEMPLES  IN  MODERN  TIMES. 


Susa  Young  Gates. 


When  any  great  or  awe-inspiring 
experience  comes  upon  man,  he  is 
unable,  for  some  time,  to  apprehend 
the  various  powers  within  him,  or 
to  realize  the  relative  force  of  each 
factor  in  his  bewilderment.  When 
the  Lord,  and  later,  the  Angel  Mo- 
roni, visited  the  boy-prophet,  Joseph 
Smith,his  contemplations  must  have 
been  engaged,  for  many  days,  in 
the  tremendous  force  of  one 
thought :  the  silence  of  the  heavens 
had  actually  been  broken,  and  an 
angelic  Being  had  condescended  to 
visit  the  earth.  This  thought,  doubt- 
less, was  supplemented  by  another; 
the  true  Gospel  was  not  upon  the 
earth.  That  is,  what  truth  there 
was,  was  so  mingled  with  error  that 
it  had  lost  its  original  saving  force 
and  therefore  was  of  small  value. 
Then,  another  crushing  thought 
must  have  influenced,  for  a  long 
time,  the  boy's  awed  consciousness : 
he  himself  was  to  be  an  active  agent 
for  the  return  of  the  Gospel  truth  to 
the  earth.  If  he  were  a  weakling 
this  thought  would  have  swelled  the 
arrogant  feeling  of  his  own  import- 
ance to  bursting.  But  being  the 
genuine  man  (or  rather,  boy)  that 
he  was,  this  thought  simply  over- 
whelmed him,  and  he  was  almost 
overpowered  by  its  immensity.  This 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  four  years 
he  lingered  and  hesitated ;  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  contemplated 
with  dread  the  awful  responsibility 
he  foresaw  as  part  of  that  mission. 

With  all  these  weighty  thoughts 
at  work  in  the  undisciplined  mind  of 
this  very  young  man,  it  is  not  im- 
probable to  assume  that  one  sen- 
tence of  the  first  Divine  message 
he  received  was  almost  lost  in  the 


mind  and  memory  of  the  youth. 
But  that  sentence  was  repeated  to 
him  three  times  by  the  Angel  Moro- 
ni, on  his  first  visit,  and  its  tre- 
mendous meaning  at  last  burst  up- 
on his  view.  It  was  the  last  words 
of  the  last  book  in  the  old  Testa- 
ment recorded  by  the  prophet  Mal- 
achi : 

"Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijah,  the 
prophet,  before  the  coming  of  the  great 
and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord; 

"And  he  shall  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come 
and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse." — Mai. 
iv :  5  and  6. 

But  there  were  many  other- 
things  to  be  considered  before  this 
sentence  could  rise  up  and  claim 
its  important  place  in  the  thought  of 
the  prophet.  There  was  a  sealed 
Book  to  translate;  there  was  a 
Church  to  organize,  with  its  officers, 
functions,  powers  and  Priesthood. 
There  were  ordinances  to  be  resur- 
rected from  their  ancient  graves; 
and  vision  upon  vision,  revelation 
upon  revelation  to  be  received,  re- 
corded,and  given  to  the  people.  The 
young  man  worked  as  no  living 
man  has  ever  done,  save  only  that 
Mighty  One,  who  had  all  power  and 
dominion.  Cities  were  to  be  built, 
communities  to  be  organized  and 
taught  the  principles  of  righteous 
government.  These  empire-build- 
ing duties  forced  upon  the  prophet 
a  gigantic  load  of  earthly  labors. 
But,  at  last^  the  foundations  of  the 
kingdom  were  laid,  and  the  pillars 
of  his  work  firmly  embedded  in  the 
rock  of  eternal  revelation. 

One  day,  a  few  years  before  the 
Church  was  organized,  the  idolized 
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brother  of  the  prophet,  Alvin,  a 
frail  and  loving  lad,  passed  to  the 
Other  Shore,  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  done  by  mortal  hands  to 
keep  him  here.  While  bowed  in  the 
spirit,  and  mourning  in  later  years 
that  this  treasured  brother  could 
not  receive  the  glorious  blessings 
which  were  then  being  poured  out 
upon  the  living  members  of  this 
Qiurch  of  Christ,  the  vision  of  the 
prophet's  mind  wias  open,  and  he 
saw  his  brother  Alvin  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  a  partaker  in  the  bless- 
ings of  the  new  and  everlasting  cov- 
enant. What  could  it  mean?  The 
prophet  appealed  to  the  ever-re- 
sponsive Father  in  Heaven,  and  at 
once  was  opened  to  his  view  the 
wealth  and  glory  of  the  sentence  he 
had  heard  repeated  in  his  heavenly 
vision.  "And  he  shall  turn,"  says 
the  prophet  Malachi,  as  quoted  by 
the  angel,  "the  heart  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the 
children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come 
and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse." 
Wondrous  words,  mystic  and  un- 
fathomable, unless  their  reading  is 
accompanied  by  the  spirit  of  revela- 
tion. On  Jan.  21,  1836,  to  the  re- 
ceptive mind^  of  the  prophet  was 
conveyed  a  partial  revelation  of  the 
principle  of  redemption  for  the 
dead.  The  thought  was  fairly  in- 
toxicating; to  feel  that  all  the  dear 
and  loved  fathers,  mothers,  sisters, 
and  brothers  who  had  died  before 
Christ  again  restored  the  Gospel, 
could  be  brought,through  our  earth- 
ly ministrations  into  the  fold  of  the 
good  Shepherd.  Oh,  joy  supernal ! 
The  minds  of  his  loving  parents  and 
friends  were  carried  away  with  con- 
templating the  bliss  of  such  a  doc- 
trine. As  in  so  many  other  princi- 
ples, this  one  was  not  revealed  in 
its  fulness  all  at  once,  but  grew  and 
evolved  as  time  passed. 

It  is  easy  to  infer  that  the  princi- 


ple of  redemption  for  the  dead  is 
the  apex  of  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
As  unselfishness  is  the  antithesis  of 
selfishness,  so  the  work  we  do  for 
others  is  of  a  higher  character  than 
that  which  we  do  for  ourselves. 
The  most  unselfish  work  ever  done 
is  vicarious.  Moroni  tells  Joseph 
about  the  turning  of  the  hearts  of 
the  children  to  the  fathers,  in  his 
first  visit  to  him,  in  1823.  Joseph 
then  only  dimly  realized  what  is 
meant  by  such  a  phrase  and  prom- 
ise. Years  after,  when  his  mind  was 
exercised  about  his  brother  Alvin, 
long  since  dead,  and  he  had  been 
praying  about  the  matter,  he  was 
vouchsafed  another  view  of  what 
the  heavens  contain  concerning  this 
grand  doctrine.  On  the  evening  of 
Jan.  21st,  1836,  he  was  shown  a 
vision  of  the  glory  of  those  who  at- 
tain celestial  exaltation  by  accepting 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Even 
then,  although  the  Kirtland  Temple 
had  been  built,  and  great  and  glor- 
ious manifestations  were  given  in 
that  sacred  building,  yet  Joseph  had 
only  begun  to  comprehend  the  mes- 
sage first  entrusted  to  him.  There 
were  still  cities  to  be  built,  persecu- 
tions, mobbings,  and  drivings  to  be 
experienced,  and  much  work  of 
vast  importance  to  be  done,  before 
he  was  to  receive  the  more  complete 
and  practical  unfolding  of  the  great 
plan  of  redemption  for  the  dead. 
Not  until  the  year  1841  was  the 
great  plan  detailed  to  the  awe-struck 
vision  of  the  prophet. 

The  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  dedication  of  the  Kirtland  Tem- 
ple were  of  the  most  heavenly  de- 
scription. (No  marvel  there  were 
inky  clouds  of  blackness  to  sail 
through  before  that  refulgent  light 
could  be  reached.)  Exquisite  as 
were  these  glories,  the  fulness  of 
Temple  ordinances  was  not  yet  re- 
vealed.   There  were  keys  and  bless- 
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ings  for  the  living,  given  in  this 
Temple.  For  the  first  time  in  this 
'  dispensation,  the  lawful  consecra- 
tion of  a  Patriarch,  of  a  Prophet, 
Seer,  and  Revelator  was  accom- 
plished^ on  the  day  preceding  the 
final  dedication.  The  facts  connect- 
ed therewith  are  very  significant. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of 
January,  1836,  the  prophet,  his  fath- 
er, Sidney  Rigdon,  and  Frederick 
G.  Williams  went  quietly  into  this 
sacred  house  and  there  the  three 
united  in  anointing  and  ordaining 
Father  Joseph  Smith  to  be  Patri- 
arch to  the  Church.  He,  in  turn, 
anointed  and  blessed  the  prophet 
and  his  two  chosen  counselors. 
While  they  were  engaged  in  this 
divine  labor  the  heavens  were  open- 
ed to  Joseph  and  his  companions; 
Joseph  saw  in  vision  his  brother  Al- 
vin,  who  died  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church,  associated  with 
his  father  and  mother,  who  were 
then  living,  and  all  were  with  the 
ancient  prophets,  Adam  and  Abra- 
ham. Joseph  wondered  and  mar- 
veled ;  how  could  his  brother  be  in 
the  celestial  kingdom  when  he  had 
not  rendered  obedience  to  the  sav- 
ing ordinances  of  the  Gk)spel? 
Were  they  actually  necessary  to  sal- 
vation? If  they  were  not  neces- 
sary^ only  permissive,  why  should 
he  himself  go  through  so  much  af- 
fliction to  establish  a  temporary  sys- 
tem? 

While  he  marveled,  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  came  to  him : 

"All  who  have  died  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  Gospel,  who  would  have  re- 
ceived it  if  they  had  been  permitted  to 
tarry,  shall  be  heirs  of  the  celestial  king- 
dom of  God ;  also  all  that  die  henceforth 
without  a  knowledge  of  it,  who  would 
have  received  it  in  their  hearts,  shall  be 
heirs  of  that  kingdom,  for  I  the  Lord, 
will  judge  all  men  according  to  their 
works,  according  to  the  desire  of  their 
hearts." 


No  more  splendid  and  compre- 
hensive revelation  was  ever  given 
to  the  children  of  men  than  is  em- 
bodied in  that  statement.  It  im- 
plies that  men  are  to  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  their  motives;  they  are 
never  to  be  cut  off  from  light  and 
progress  except  through  their  own 
wilful  wrong-doing ;  that  time  and 
earth  do  not  circumscribe  the  power 
of  the  soul  to  repent  and  to  receive 
redemption;  these  are  among  the 
most  glorious  truths  ever  given  to 
man.  And  such  they  wfll  always  be ! 

But  even  so,  the  Prophet  and  his 
companions  were  not  yet  ready  for 
the  higher  development  of  this  prin- 
ciple. The  vision  referred  to  was 
glorious  and  Comforting;  but  just 
how  it  was  to  be  fulfilled,  on  natural 
and  sane  principles,  had  not  jrct 
been  revealed  to  the  Prophet. 

Five  years,  with  crowded  events 
and  swift  evolution  swept  by.  The 
saints  were  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  when  the 
prophet  again  received  a  revelation 
on  the  subject  of  the  redemption  of 
the  dead.  The  saints  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  privileges  of  Temple 
blessings  and  keys  during  those 
eventful  years;  and  now  the  Lord 
called  upon  them  to  engage  in  a  new 
phase  of  this  new  and  strange  doc- 
trine. 

The  saints  at  Kirtland  had  not 
been  allowed  to  enjoy  their  Tem- 
ple for  one  year.  If  Joseph  could  be 
intimidated  or  forced  away  from 
this  or  that  important  phase  of  the 
Gospel  plan,  he  might  not  have 
drawn  upon  himself  and  others  the 
persecutions  which  were  so  con- 
stantly showered  upon  them.  But 
his  majestic  spirit  knew  no  com- 
promise with  evil,  no  shifting  of 
his  burden,  no  evasion  of  his  tre- 
mendous responsibilities.  Though 
death  met  him  in  the  way  daily>  still 
he  walked  steadily  forward. 
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When  the  Saints  first  heard  this 
doctrine  (the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion for  the  dead,  in  June,  1841) 
they  became  enthused  with  joy. 
Hundreds  went  into  the  Mississippi 
river,  here  men  were  baptized  for 
their  dead  ancestors,  male  and  fe- 
male; women  were  baptized  for 
their  fathers  as  well  as  their  moth- 
ers. So  the  Lord  often  tests  us  as 
a  people  as  well  as  individuals. 
There  was  an  over-zealous  response 
to  that  first  invitation  of  the  Lord 
concerning  the  redemption  of  the 
dead,  and  thus  there  came  later  and 
fuller  revelation  on  the  subject. 

On  January  19,  1841,  the  prophet 
received  a  full  and  explicit  revela- 
tion concerning  the  building  of  two 
houses.  One  was  to  be  a  dwelling 
place  for  himself  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  under  its 
capacious  rooftree  the  many  strang- 
ers who  were  constantly  knocking 
at  his  doors.  Years  before  the  Lord 
had  cautioned  the  father  against 
too  lavish  hospitality;  and  the 
prophet  was,  like  his  father,  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  generous  dispo- 
sition. He  and  his  family  some- 
times suffered  by  reason  of  his 
wide  generosity,  and  the  Lord  in- 
tended that  he  should  be  provided 
with  ample  means  and  room  to  grat- 
ify this  delightful  trait,  without 
causing  his  family  discomfort  and 
constant  sacrifice.  In  this  same  rev- 
elation the  Lord  outlined  to  Joseph 
the  necessity  and  importance  of 
building  a  House  to  the  name  of 
Israel's  Gk)d.  The  Lord  here  says 
(Doc.  &  Cov.,  Sec.  124:  28,  29)  : 

"For  there  is  not  a  place  found  on 
earth  that  He  may  come  and  restore 
again  that  which  was  lost  unto  you,  or 
which  he  hath  taken  away,  even  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Priesthood;  for  a  baptismal 
font  there  is  not  upon  the  earth,  that 


they,   my   Saints,  may  be  baptized   for 
those  who  are  dead." 

The  revelation  goes  on  to  point 
out  the  willingness  of  the  Lord  to 
accept  of  temporary  ordinance  work 
but  sternly  admonishes  the  people 
that  they  must  proceed  at  once  to 
gather  up  their  gold  and  prepare  to 
build  Him  an  House^  where  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  for  the  dead 
may  be  performed.  This  section 
should  be  read  with  great  care,  for 
it  is  full  of  promise  and  warning 
on  this  subject.  One  sentence  must 
be  given  here: 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  if  you 
build  a  house  unto  my  name  and  do  not 
do  the  things  that  I  say  (performing  the 
ordinance  work  for  the  dead)  I  will  not 
perform  the  oath  which  I  make  unto  you, 
neither  fulfil  the  promises  which  ye  ex- 
pect at  my  hands,  saith  the  Lord;  for 
instead  of  blessings,  ye,  by  your  own 
works,  bring  cursings,  wrath,  indigna- 
tion, and  judgments  upon  your  own 
heads,  by  your  follies  which  you  prac- 
tice before  me,  saith  the  Lord." 

Is  not  this  a  plain  and  strong 
warning  to  a  people  who  h^ve  suffi- 
cient faith  to  erect  a  house  or  Tem- 
ple, and  who  then  turn  away  from 
their  good  works  and  forget  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  erected? 

But  in  Nauvoo,  in  1841,  the  mind 
of  the  prophet  was  fully  awakened 
to  the  necessity  of  again  building  a 
House  of  God,  or  Temple,  and  Uiis 
time  it  was  to  be  crowned  with  the 
highest  of  all  powers  and  gifts,  that 
of  doing  ordinance  work  for  the 
dead.  There  are  two  branches  of 
this  subject  which  we  will  consider; 
the  historical,  or  the  history  of  mod- 
ern Temple  building,  and  the  spir- 
itual nature  of  the  peculiar  work 
then  entrusted  to  the  Prophet  Jos- 
eph Smith. 


MUSINGS. 
II. 

In  Spirit  ^WltK  Hft^rlKome^ 

Alfred  Lamboume^ 
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To  visit  the  scenes  of  a  roniajice 
makes  me  feel  as  though  I  was  stand- 
ing on  the  stage  of  an  empty  thea- 
ter. There  are  the  scenery,  the  prop- 
erties, but  where  are  the  actors,  the 
play?  This  feeing  was  with  ma  at 
Brook  Farm ;  on  that  hill  where 
Sept i mills  Felton  watched  the  be* 
ginning  of  Lexington;  where  the 
body  of  Zenobia  was  taken  from  the 
sullen  waters  of  the  Concord,  and  al 
the  House  of  Seven  Gabies,  So  I 
felt  at  the  Custom  House  in  Salem : 
between  the  walls  of  that  grim,  lit 
tie  cell,  that  once  held,  as  prisoner, 
Hester  Prynne,  and  those  other 
places  in  which  were  played  the 
parts  of  the  dramatis  personnae  of 
the  Scarlet  Letter, 

It  is  to  hear  loved  music  from 
out  the  past ;  it  is  old  love  renewed, 
to  walk  in  spirit  with  a  familiar 
author*  From  the  creations  of  gen- 
ius, the  feeling  e:xtends  to  the  au- 
thor himself*  On  the  street  of  his 
birth ;  on  Charter  5treet,at  the  place 
of  his  courtship ;  where  the  elms  in- 
terlock across  that  dismal  thorough- 
fare; in  Prison  Lane,  and  on  Gal- 
lows Hill ;  before  the  flag  from 
which  Endicott  cut  the  red  cross; 
and  out  by  the  waves  along  "The 
Neck" — Hawthorne  seemed  lO 
stand  beside  me»  or  walk  before. 

Very  depressing  is  a  deserted 
theater:  very  depressing  this  un- 
peopled stage;  its  unreal  scenery, 
and  silent  green-room.  And  like- 
wise depressed  I  have  sometimes 
been  among  the  real  scenes,  among 
which  have  been  placed  the  unreal 
creatures  of  romance.  Inappropri- 
ate, perhaps,  were  my  comparisons 
in  the  Puritan  town,  but  the  thea- 
ter was  in  my  thoughts,  and  the  un- 
real, that  seemed  so  real,  alternated 
with  the  scenes,  that  had  been  the 
stage  oi  a  human  life. 


**  Nothing  but  an  old  graveyard 
and  a  prison  to  see."  The  words  of 
contempt  did  not  quite  sum  up  old 
Salem  tovirn.  There  are  witch- 
houses,  too,  Hawthorne  and  Mather 
dispute  the  pabn.  Not  unlike,  after 
all,  those  two.  Take  from  the  mind 
of  Cotton  Mather  that  vein  of  fan- 
atical gloom,  and  he  had  been  the 
kindliest  of  men.  There  was  th: 
stem  witch-judge,  John  Hawthorne, 
and  the  shy,NathaniaI  was  a  preach- 
er, too.  We  have  read  his  ser- 
mons in  romance.  Were  not  divine 
and  romancist  alike  pathologists? 
Both  were  probers  into  the  human 
suffering  and  sinful  heart*  It  is 
but  the  smile  of  Hawthorne  and  the 
pout  of  Mather  that  divide  the  two. 

The  full  period  of  man's  lige  has 
passed  since  then,  and  yet,  as  when 
Hawthorne  walked  there,  the  sea 
dimpled  and  smiled  along  the  shores 
of  "The  Neck***  For  the  sake  of  one 
who  then  looked  upon  the  sea,  foi 
the  first  time,  I  would  have  been 
glad  had  the  waves  been  rough,  if 
they  had  dashed  and  roared,  and 
flung  the  foam  over  shelf  and 
stack:  I  virould  like  to  have  seen  il 
rage,  and  heard  it  voice  its  passion 
as  did  Arthur  Dimmesdale,  when 
he  stood  at  midnight  on  the  scaflfold, 
where  Hester  Prynne  endured  her 
shame*  But,  no,  the  sea  wore  the 
seeming  calm  that  the  conscience- 
stricken  minister  assumed  to  the 
world.  The  over-hanging  oak  trees 
dropped  their  leaves  on  the  quiet 
brine.  The  sails  of  boats  far  out 
at  sea  passed  dream -like  along  the 
edge,  and  there,  can  one  believe  it, 
are  "three  fair  girls  laving  their 
snowy  feet  in  the  sunny  water/'  No 
fear  that  one  would  meet  *'The 
Shrieking  Woman  of  Marblehead." 

On  the  streets  of  Old  Salem — 1 
had  been  where*   "in  that  dismal 
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chamber  fame  was  won."  The 
vanities  of  "now,"  they,  certami^, 
had  no  place  in  my  waking  dream. 
I  was  following  the  life  and  crea- 
tions of  the  romancist  Hawthorne. 
I  saw  the  boy,  skating  by  moonlight 
on  Sebago  Lake;  the  youth  in 
Bowdin  College — his  seat  but  two 
benches  distant  from  that  of  his 
newly-found  friend,  the  future  poet, 
Longfellow.  I  saw  him  as  the 
dreamer,  the  silent  man,  as  the  au- 
thor of  "Twice  Told  Tales,"  and  as 
one  in  the  community  of  Transcend- 
entalists  at  Brook  Farm,  and  then 
as  the  married  man  at  Concord, 
writing  "Mosses  from  an  Olil 
Manse,"  and  then  at  Salem,  again, 
writing  that  wondrous  story  "of  sin, 
remorse,  and  shame."  And  then  at 
Lennox,  and  again  at  Concord,  and, 
then,  in  England  and  Italy,  and, 
lastly,  I  saw  him  as  his  friend  and 
patron.  Pierce  stood  by  the  soli- 
tary death-bed  and  "closed  his  eye^^ 
as  the  last  act  of  earthly  friend 
ship." 

The  rustle  and  shimmer  of  cream- 
colored  silk. 

And  that,  certainly,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  my  waking  dream.  I 
had  passed  from  the  life  of  Haw- 


thorne, to  dreaming  of  his  work.  I 
was  with  Alice  and  Cliflford  and 
watching  the  procession  of  the 
spectral  Pyncheons;  I  was  with 
Miriam  and  Hilda  and  Donatello, 
and  before  The  Marble  Faun ;  and, 
yet — 

Eyes  like  the  midnight  sky,  lips 
of  coral,  hair  like  the  raven's  wing ! 

Impossible  to  dream  longer!  Im- 
possible to  dwell  in  the  past  with 
such  a  vision  as  that  in  the  present. 
Howe's  Masquerade,  The  Birth- 
mark, Rappaccinis'  Daughter,  The 
Hall  of  Fantasy — ^the  names  seem- 
ed to  come  from  an  immeasurable 
distance — for  my  dream  of  Haw- 
thorne was  ended. 

Was  Helen  more  beautiful  ?  Was 
Rosamond  more  dainty?  Was  Qeo- 
patra  mfore  a  queen  ? 

Soon  after  that  fair  breaker  of 
my  dreams,  was  but  a  dream  to  mt. 
Ere  I  had  gone  a  hundred  paces 
from  the  home  of  Hawthorne,  she 
had  disappeared  among  the  rest — 
the  modern  witches  of  Old  Salem 
town.  She  was  but  a  ghost.  One 
of  that  thousand  million,  which,  as 
the  sage  of  Chelsey  said,  walk  open- 
ly in  the  sun  at  noonday. 


INARTICULATE! 

Florence  L.  Lancaster. 

"Only  I  discern  Infinite  passion,  and  the 
pain  of  finite  hearts  that  yearn." 


To  feel,  to  know,  to  be, 

And  yet  be  dumb! 
All  Truth  and  Beauty  see; 

And  yet  no  tone 

Can  come  from  out  the  prison'd  soul 
To  tell  to  that  it  yearns 

To  weld  in  love,  the  hope,  the  pain 
That  in  the  spirit  burns. 

I  love  things  beautiful  and  true; 

A  noble  deed  or  thought 
Will  ever  rouse  the  high  desire 

To  be  by  greatness  taught. 


But  though  to  me  is  given  the  power 
To  feel  and  know  the  song 

Of  highest  bard,  the  sea,  the  wind 
That  sweeps  the  surf  upon: — 

And  though   I   love   the   true,  the   fair. 
What  profits  the  confession? 

For  Heaven,  alas!  denied  to  me 
The   gift  of  all   expression. 

Were  1  a  Poet,  I  would  touch  your  heart 

With  pity's  dew. 
I  cannot  speak  the  spirit's  inmost  part — 

But — I  love  you ! 
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Leila  Marler  Hoggan. 
(An  address  given  before  the  Young  Ladies'  Convention  of  Cassia  Stake). 


"Every  day  is  a  test  day;  every  hour 
is  an  examination  hour.  God  puts  each 
fresh  morning,  each  new  chance  of  life, 
into  our  hands  as  a  gift,  to  see  what 
we  will  do  with  it.  He  can  do  great 
things  with  our  lives  if  we  but  give 
them  to  him  in  sincerity.  He  can  make 
them  useful,  uplifting,  heroic."  Anna 
Brown,  in  "What  is  Worth  While." 

To  the  ordinary  woman  of  today, 
preparation  for  marriage  means  a 
beautiful  trousseau,  some  useful 
pieces  of  linen,  and  a  few  pretty 
things  for  the  home  nest. 

The  marriage  reception  is  a  flut- 
ter of  beautiful  confusion — flowers, 
music,  refreshnxents,  gifts,  and  con- 
gratulations of  friends  and  loved 
ones. 

There  may  and  there  may  not  be 
a  wedding  tour.  At  any  rate,  the 
festivities  are  over  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  and 
then  comes  life. 

And  it  is  a  sad  reflection  upon 
our  present  day  civilization,  tha<- 
a  great  proportion  of  those  who 
take  the  marriage  vow  are  totally 
unprepared  for  life. 

Many  of  our  boys  and  girls  look 
ahead  for  years  to  their  marriage, 
as  an  event  that  will  bring  with 
it  sunshine  and  gladness  and  free- 
dom from  care.  They  see  the  so- 
cial function,  attending  the  cere- 
mony, as  a  thing  of  joy  and  beauty ; 
and  they  forget  that  there  is  an 
aftermath.  The  aftermath  is  the 
all  important  part  for  which  they 
are  totally  unprepared.  Too  late 
they  learn  that  preparation  for 
marriage  means  more  than  a  wed- 
ding gown  and  flowers. 

Commencement  day  is  a  great 
event  to  the  High  School  girl.  On 
this   day,   shfe,   like   the  bride,   is 


adorned  in  a  beautiful  gown ;  there 
are  flowers,  music,  gifts,  and  con- 
gratulations. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  it 
should  be  so.  Her  graduation  is 
one  epoch  by  which  her  life's  jour- 
ney will  be  measured. 

Marriage  is  to  the  g^rl  a  more 
solemn  epoch  than  graduation.     It 
is  only  right  that  it  should  be  at 
tended  by  all  that  is  good  and  beau- 
tiful. 

Before  the  High  School  student 
can  don  the  gown  of  graduation 
she  must  first  have  completed  a  reg- 
ular four  years'  course  of  hard 
school  work.  She  is  prepared  to 
do  a  certain  work  in  life.  She  has 
made  that  preparation  through 
years  of  work  filled  with  failures  as 
well  as  successes. 

The  bride  is  probably  a  High 
School  graduate,  but  is  she  prepar- 
ed for  the  special  life  work  she  has 
now  taken  upon  herself? 

The  High  School  graduate  would 
not  attempt  to  enter  the  profession 
of  law,  or  medicine,  or  didatics, 
without  making  further,  special  pre- 
paration. 

Marriage,  with  its  attendant  re- 
sponsibilities and  blessings,  is  the 
greatest  profession  in  life.  The 
world  is  God's  University.  The 
lessons  we  learn  here  in  the  earth 
life  through  pain  and  sorrow,  and 
joy  and  work;  these  lessons,  con- 
stitute our  credits  for  eternal  ad- 
vancement. In  the  institution  of 
marriage  God  has  glorified  the  most 
vital  factor  in  his  system  of  educa- 
tion. No  experience  in  life  counts 
for  as  much  in  the  perfection  of 
human  souls,  as  does  marriage, 
when  it  is  lived  as  God  intended  it 
should  be.     And  marriage  as  the 
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Scriptures  and  go6d  men  define  it, 
means  righteous  parenthood. 

And  yet  many,  perhaps  the  great 
majority  of  men  and  women,  enter 
the  sacred  profession  of  marriage 
without  any  special  preparation 
whatsoever.  Many  do  not  under- 
stand the  simplest  physiological 
laws  that  govern  their  being,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  laws  that 
govern  the  inheritance,  the  care, 
and  the  education  of  their  children, 

Bemarr  Macfadden,  in  Mar- 
riage a  Life  Long  Honeymoon," 
says: 

"Persons  who  would  not  be  persuaded 
to  enter  a  business  career  without  a 
preparatory  course,  enter  the  matrimon- 
ial career  blind  folded,  having  no  guide 
but  passion.  The  shipwrecks  of  so 
manv  barks  of  health  and  happiness  can 
testify  to  the  prevalence  of  the  mistak- 
en idea  that  ignorance  is  purity." 

Ajid  he  continues   further: 

"The  true  object  of  marriage,  and 
the  only  one  that  should  be  entertained, 
is  the  perfection  of  existence  that  comes 
of  a  physiological  union,  and  the  propo- 
gation  of  offspring  that  go  to  make  such 
a  union  complete,  and  it  is  the  combin- 
ing of  all  that  perfects  love,  intensifies 
happiness,  and  makes  life  worth  while." 

One  author  has  said, 

"Ignorant  and  undeveloped  mother- 
hood has  been  a  terrible  curse  to  man- 
kind. Women  in  various  professions 
can  fail  and  be  discharged,  and  others 
can  take  their  places.  But  a  shallow, 
incompetent,  or  trivial  mother  has  left 
a  heritage  to  the  world  which  can  and 
does  poison  the  stream  of  life  as  it  flows 
on  and  on  in  an  endless  widening  o! 
incompetence  or  pain  or  disease  or  in- 
sanity or  crime." 

Mrs.  Hoffman,  in  her  little  book, 
"Before  Marriage,"  says: 

"Marriage  ought  to  be-  the  source  of 
the  purest  earthly  happiness  such  as  God 
intended  it.  It  ought  also  to  be  the  or- 
igin of  the  race  destined  for  Paradise, 


wherewith  He  would  people  the  earth 
which  He  has  created  so  wonderfully 
beautifully." 

What  Mrs.  HoflFman  has  said  is 
true.  But  the  majority  of  men  and 
women  do  not  fulfill  God*s  pur- 
pose. Through  either  ignorance  or 
vice,  they  fail  to  fulfill  the  measure 
of  their  creation. 

Some  women  purposely  avoid  the 
responsibility  of  motherhood.  They 
are  not  brave  enough  to  accept  the 
work  God  intends  they  shall  do. 
They  want  a  life  of  ease  and  free- 
dom from/  care,  or  they  want  to  be 
society  women,  or  to  follow  some 
profession  which  will  occupy  all 
their  time.  They  rob  themselves  o; 
the  greatest  gift  of  God,  in  order  to 
accept  a   smaller  blessing. 

S.  Weir  Mitchell  said,  "You  can- 
not compromise  with  this  tremcu- 
duously  natural  business  of  Moth- 
erhood." It  is  true  that  few  wo- 
mlen  have  been  able  to  successful- 
ly follow  two  professions  at  once, 
when  one  of  those  professions  has 
been  motherhood.  But  because  tlie 
profession  of  motherhood  is  so  vast, 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  a 
burden.  A  mother  isn't  necessarily 
a  slave.  She  should  have  other 
work  and  other  interests  than  her 
home.  It  broadens  her  life  and 
makes  her  better  prepared  for  the 
home  work,  but  home  should  al- 
ways come  first. 

Perhaps  few  of  our  Latter-day 
Saint  girls  purposely  avoid  their 
life's  work,  but  through  lack  of  pre- 
paration and  ignorance  of  that 
work,  they  fail  to  make  marriage 
"the  source  of  the  purest  happi- 
ness." Often  the  beginning  of  their 
married  life  is  more  than  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  fondest  hopes, 
and  they  fancy  that  all  life  will  be 
as  sweet  as  these  first  few  days  or 
weeks.  Their  life,  they  believe,  is 
going  to  be  different  from  the  livca 
they  see  about  them'.    They  arc  go- 
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ing  to  be  lovers  always  and  they  arc 
gping  to  avoid  the  obstacles  that 
have  wrecked  the  lives  of  thos»- 
around  them.  And  thi^  is  not  all 
idle  fancy.  This  beautiful  ideal 
could  be  fulfilled  if  they  but  un- 
derstood life  and  its  laws.  However 
they  are  not  prepared  to  meet  the 
obstacles.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
know  even  the  simplest  laws  of  life 
and  health.  And  when  their  liica 
work  comes  upon  them  they  feel 
its  heavy  weight;  they  sometimes 
look  out  of  tear  stained  eyes  on  a 
gray  sky,  and  half  blindly  .  the;» 
clamber  along  over  the  thorns  and 
rocks;  and  their  hearts  cry  out  in 
anguish. 

Some  of  them  in  their  trials,  go 
to  the  All  Wise  Father  for  help, 
and  through  the  shadows  and  the 
twlight  mists,  and  even  the  darkest 
storm,  He  gently  leads  them  back 
into  the  path  of  peace.  The  hard 
lesson  and  the  tears  and  pain  have 
strengthened  their  hearts  for  the 
days  that  are  still  ahead.  But  oh, 
how  many  heart  aches  could  be 
saved  if  they  were  but  prepared  for 
marriage. 

Sometimes  it  is  only  a  few 
months  or  a  few  weeks  or  perhaps 
even  a  few  days,  after  the  marriage 
festivities  are  ended  until  the  young 
wife  discovers  that  she  is  ponten- 
tially  a  mother.  That  gift  which 
should  bring  her  the  greatest  joy 
in  life,  has  come  to  her  accidental- 
ly. She  is  not  prepared  to  receive 
it  and  sometimes  instead  of  feeling 
grateful  and  happy  for  the  blessing, 
she  feels  sad  and  miserable.  If  she 
doesn't  understand  and  live  the 
laws  of  health,  after  awhile  she  will 
suffer  physical  pain  and  mental  de- 
pression, and  she  will  become  dis- 
couraged and  feel  that  life,  after 
all  isn't  what  she  had  hoped  it 
would  be.  There  are  so  many  things 
she  needs  to  know.  Where  can  she 
go  for  information?  She  goes  to 
her  husband,  but  he  is  little  better 


prepared  than  she.  It  may  be  she 
is  one  of  those  blessed  girls  who 
has  made  a  confidant  of  her  motli- 
er.  If  she  is,  then  the  sunshine  will 
soon  come  back. 

William  George  Jordan  in  "Great 
Truths,"  says: 

"We  should  have  roses  of  love,  ever 
blooming,  ever  breathing  perfume,  in- 
stead of  dried  roses  pressed  in  the  fami- 
ly Bible,  merely  for  reference,  as  a  mem- 
orial of  what  was,  instead  of  guarantee 
of  what  is.  Love  without  manifestation 
does  not  feed  the  heart  any  more  than 
a  locked  breadbox  feeds  the  body;  it 
does  not  illuminate  and  brighten  the 
round  of  daily  duties  any  more  than 
an  unlit  lamp  lightens  the  room." 

The  girl  who  understands  some  of 
the  laws  of  life  and  who  is  prepar- 
ed for  marriage  before  she  enters 
into  it,  will  be  glad  and  happy  to 
receive  the  blessing  of  motherhood 
when  it  comies  to  her. 

Dr.  Alice  B.  Stockham,  that 
great  and  noble  woman,  who  hao 
done  so  much  to  glorify  marriage 
and  motherhood,  says: 


"The  natural  desire  of  every  girl  as 
she  matures  is  to  become  a  mother. 
The  maternal  instinct  is  deeply  graven 
in  her  soul.  Accompanying  this  desire, 
the  broad-minded,  educated  girl  sees  the 
need  of  preparation  to  make  herself 
worthy  of  the  calling  of  Motherhood. 
She  must  have  her  body  fitted  for  all 
of  its  functions :  a  mind  trained  for  con- 
tinuous and  active  service,  and  a  spirit 
that  feels  in  her  deepest  nature  the 
heart-throb  of  all-life.  The  mother  nat- 
ure in  her  reaches  out  anc^  demands  a 
culture  that  shall  give  of  her  best  to 
the  child.  She  not  only  seeks  strength 
and  health  of  body,  but  adds  to  these 
beauty  of  face  and  grace  of  form.    *    ♦ 

"No  matter  what  place  or  position  she 
aspires  to  what  profession  or  business 
she  prepares  for,  she  should  also  have 
training  for  the  mother  calling. 

"The  mother  love  impels  her  to  read 
books  and  magazines  that  give  lessons 
in  child  training,  and  to  seek  the  schools 
that  have  special  courses  to  fit  her  for 
the  sacred  mission  of  motherhood." 


PREPARATION  FOR  MARRIAGE. 
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Coleridge  has  said, 

"A  mother  is  a  mother  still,  The  holi- 
est thing  alive." 

And  that  dear  and  lovely  moth- 
er, Dr.  Wood-Allen  has  given  her 
thoughts  in  these  lines : 

"A  partnership  with  God  is  motherhood. 

What  strength,  what  purity,  what  self- 
control, 

What  love,  what  wisdom  belongs  to  her 

Who  helps  God  fashion  an  immortal 
souL" 

The  work  of  motherhood  is  so 
beautiful,  so  far-reaching,  and  so  al- 
together sacred,  that  no  woman 
should  enter  upon  it  carelessly.  'To 
be  well  bom  is  the  right  of  every 
child/'  Then  each  mother  should 
see  to  it  that  her  child  is  not  rob- 
bed of  its  rightful  heritage  She 
should  give  to  it  all  that  is  in  her 
power  to  bestow  and  give  it  gladly. 
She  should  love  her  child  into 
the  world.  Let  every  day  of  her 
potential  motherhood  be  a  day  of 
thanksgiving.  She  should  deaicato 
those  days  to  God  and  He  will  help 
her  to  give  her  darling  little  one  a 
wealth  of  the  gifts  worth  while.  Dr. 
Mar)'  Melendy  says  that  it  a  fairy 
should  come  to  a  mother  and  grant 
her  three  gifts  of  her  own  choosing, 
for  her  unborn  babe,  she  would 
think  it  a  blessed  miracle.  But  she 
does  not  appreciate  the  power  she 
already  possesses,  to  bestow  upor. 
her  little  one,  not  three  gifts,  but 
as  many  as  she  may  choose. 

To  the  Latter-day  Saint,  mar- 
riage is  the  beginning  of  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven.  Every  son  and 
daughter  of  Zion  desires  that  the 
subjects  of  their  kingdom  shall  be* 
the  noblest  and  the  best.  Then  they 
should  not  enter  into  marriage  un 
til  they  are  prepared  to  accept  these 
gifts  and  responsibilities,  and  to  do 
their  duty  by  the  same. 

In  her  little  book,  "Before  Mar- 
riage," Mrs.  Hoffman  says: 


"By  marriage  two  parties  are,  as  it 
were,  assocated  with  God  for  the  crea- 
tion of  beings  made  in  His  image,  and 
destined  for  immortality.  We  can,  there- 
fore, easily  understand  that  this  sacred 
relation  ought  to  be  consummated  in  a 
spirit  of  deep  seriousness  after  a  sincere 
dedication  of  self  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord." 

"It  is  in  this  manner  that  you  will  be- 
come the  father  of  those  who  will  have 
been  fitted,  even  before  they  are  bom, 
to  accept  of  eternal  life,  and  who  will 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth." 

If  a  man  is  going  to  do  any  great 
or  good  work,  he  studies  and  pre- 
pares for  it  before  he  attempts  to 
do  it.  If  he  had  a  precious,  beau- 
tiful flower  given  to  him,  before 
putting  it  into  his  garden  he  would 
cultivate  and  enrich  and  prepare  the 
soil ;  then  he  would  carefully  water 
and  otherwise  attend  his  plant  to 
insure  its  life  and  proper  growth. 

In  the  creation  of  a  physical 
child,  man  approaches  nearest  to 
God,  he  expresses  the  mbst  divine 
attribute  of  his  being.  And  yet  he 
often  enters  into  this  sacred  work 
of  creation  in  the  most  haphazard 
and  careless  manner  possible. 

Bernarr  Macfadden  says  that 
"the  conception  of  a  love  child 
should  be  prepared  for  as  much  as 
any  other  important  event." 

If  such  preparation  were  made  in 
all  sincerity  and  love,  there  would 
be  no  unwelcdme  children  and 
motherhood  would  become  a  sacred 
joy. 

We  get  what  we  pay  for  in  this 
great  world  of  ours.  In  "Com- 
pensation," Emerson  says: 

"All  things  are  double,  one  against 
another.  Tit  for  tat;  an  eye  for  an 
eye ;  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  blood  for 
blood;  measure  for  measure;  love  for 
love.  Give  and  it  shall  be  given  you. 
He  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  him- 
self. What  will  you  have  ?  quoth  God ; 
pay  for  it  and  take  it." 
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David  Starr  Jordan  has  express- 
ed the  same  thought  in  "The 
Strength  of  Being  Clean." 

"No  one  is  ever  miserable  who  would 
truly  pay  the  price  of  happiness.  No 
one  is  really  miserable  who  has  not 
tried  to  cheapen  life.  The  price  which 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  de- 
mands, we  would  somehow  or  other  get 
out  of  paying.  But  we  can  never  cheat 
the  Sods.  Their  choicest  gifts  lie  not 
on  the  bargain  counters.  Our  reward 
comes  with  an  effort.  It  is  part  of  the 
same  process.  In  .this  matter  man  gets 
what  he  deserves  meted  out  with  the 
justice  of  eternity." 

What  are  the  Latter-day  Saint 
girls  going  to  pay  for?  the  wealth 
of  the  universe  is  open  to  them  if 
they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

We  are  told  that  God's  choicest 
spirits  have  been  reserved  until  this 
last  day  that  they  may  come  forth 
in  this  glorious  age,  the  fullness 
of  time.  Are  the  Latter-day  Saint 
girls  going  to  prepare  themselves 
to  receive  these  precious  gifts? 
Remember,  they  cannot  simply 
make  a  wedding  gown  and  expect 
to  receive  a  spiritual  gift.  Only 
a  spritual  preparation  will  pay  the 
price  of  the  choicest  spiritual  bless- 
ing. If  they  live  righteously  and 
completely  before  and  after  mar 
riage,  they  will  be  able  to  provide 
a  perfect  physical  body  for  their 
child,  a  body  that  is  worthy  to  be 
the  temple  of  a  choice  spirit.  Bui 
can  they  expect  the  same  gift  if  the 
creation  of  that  temple  is  an  acci- 
dent which  they  regret? 

If  they  want  the  best  that  God 
has  in  store  for  them,  they  must 
live  a  clean,  pure  life.  The  mar- 
riage covenant  does  not  hallow  any 
unclean  or  impure  course  of  life. 

If  they  live  a  clean,  open,  virtu- 
ous life,  God  will  set  His  seal  of 
approval  upon  it,  by  giving  them 
phvsical  health  in  their  life's  work. 

Let  us  pay  the  price  of  righteous 
parentage  by  a  proper  prearation 


before  marriage.  You  are  Latter- 
day  Saint  girls.  You  want  the  best. 
You  can  pay  for  it  and  receive  it 
only  by  being  stronger  and  braver 
and  more  righteous  than  other  wo- 
men. You  have  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  to  direct  you  in  your  choice  of 
a  life  companion.  Be  prepared  to 
give  to  him  as  much  as  you  expect 
to  receive.  The  choicest  gift  you 
can  take  to  him  on  your  wedding 
day  is  a  sweet,  virtuous  life.  Keep 
yourself  clean  and  pure ;  open  your 
heart  to  God ;  dedicate  your  in 
most  being  to  his  righteous  work, 
be  prepared  to  lovingly  and  grate- 
fully receive  the  sacred  gifts  of 
marriage;  and  be  willing  to  enter 
upon  your  life's  work  in  a  spirit  of 
love  and  trust  and  complete  faitli 
in  God's  all  wise  purposes. 

Gain  a  knowledge  of  the  func- 
tions and  care  of  your  own  body 
and  of  the  care  and  development  of 
your  child,  both  before  and  after 
birth.  Every  girl  should  be  a  stu- 
dent before  marriage  and  should 
learn  at  least  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  This  wili 
give  her  a  true  philosophy  of  life 
and  help  .her  over  the  pit  falls.  She 
should  do  all  in  her  power  to  have 
a  clean,  strong,  beautiful  body, 
prepared  in  every  part  to  perfornj 
the  work  of  motherhood.  She 
should  not  deform  her  body  in  an^ 
way  or  it  will  become  diseased,  the 
muscles  will  be  weakened,  and  the 
organs  of  maternity  unfitted  to  per- 
form their  functions.  She  should 
read  books  on  special  physiolog)*.. 
social  relationships  and  child  cul- 
ture. No  part  of  the  work  God 
has  instituted  is  impure  unless  wc 
defile  it.  And  any  information  con- 
cerning marriage,  or  birth,  or  the 
development  or  care  of  a  child,  is 
pure  and  uplifting"  if  properly 
taught.  Every  girl  should  know 
these  truths  and  she  should  gain 
them  from  a  pure  source  in  open- 
ness and  not  in  a  sly  stealthy  way. 


SUNSHINE. 
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You  girls  want  the  sunshine  and 
romance  of  love  to  be  with  you  al- 
ways. It  can  be  if  you  but  pay 
the   price. 

Leah  Widtsoe  says: 

"I  think  it  is  tragical  when  we  look 
back  on  our  sweet  girl  graduate  days 
and  cast  a  halo  over  them.  We  should 
carry  these  ideals  and  inspiratiofiif/ 
through  life,  right  on  down  through  tfife  * 
corridor  until  we  reach  the  portal  that 
looks  into  eternity.  We  should  keep 
this  sweetness  and  romance  in  our  lives 
always.  If  we  have  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  we  can  carry  this  happiness 
through  life." 

Girls,  you  should  thank  God  that 
you  are  women,  thank  him  that  you 
arc  Latter-day  Saints;  and  gladly 
and  prayerfully  and  lovingly  pre- 
pare for  the  work  He  desires  you 
to  do.  Think  seriously  of  marriage 
and  never  enter  into  it  until  you 
have  the  promptings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  direct  you. 


Anna  Brown  in  "What  is  Worth 
While"  says: 


"It  is  a  great  and  solemn  thing  to  say 
to  another  human  soul,  In  this  one  life 
that  we  have  to  live,  we  will  share  all 
things  temporal  and  spiritual.  Your 
,Joys  shall  be  my  joys.  Your  sorrows 
'  fhall  be 'tny  sorrows.  In  absense  you 
shall  yet  be  near.  You  shall  never  be 
so  far  from  me  but  that  I  can  hear  your 
voice  in  the  twilight  and  in  the  right- 
season.  Though  land  and  sea  divide 
us,  you  shall  yet  walk  by  my  side  and 
kneel  with  me  in  prayer;  still  I  shall 
feel  the  touch  of  your  hand,  and  rejoice 
in  your  sympathy.  Your  letters  shall 
make  me  strong  and  glad.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  you.  With  you  I  need  not 
be  too  greatly  reserved.  To  you  I  may 
speak  the  deep  thoughts  of  my  heart. 
With  you  alone  I  laugh;  with  you  only 
may  I  shed  tears  and  not  be  ashamed. 
To  you  only  can  I  say,  'Behold,  here 
am  I,  an  undisguised  human  soul:  all 
others  know  me  in  some  one  mood, — 
you  know  me  in  all  moods.* " 


SUNSHINE. 

Florence  E,  Stevens. 

All  the  world  is  happy  and  gay,  lad, 

When  the  heart  is  young. 
It's  no  matter  what  cross  people  say,  lad, 
All  troubles  they  just  flee  away,  lad, 

When  the  heart  is  young. 

The  whole  world  sparkles  and  smiles,  lad, 

When  the  heart  is  young. 
We  can  skip  and  dance  for  miles,  lad, 
And  our  joys  grow  around  us  in  piles,  lad. 

When  the  heart  is  young. 

We  love  and  the  world  loves  back,  lad. 

When  the  heart  is  young. 
For  visions  and  dreams  we  don't  lack,  lad, 
And  our  friendships  never  grow  slack,  lad, 

When  the  heart  is  young. 

No  matter  how  old  we  are,  lad. 

If  the  heart  is  young, 
Our  lives  with  our  fellows  don't  jar,  lad. 
And  our  values  are  always  at  "par,"  lad, 

If  the  heart  is  young. 


OUR  GIRLS 


BY  PROXY. 

Kamva  Thatcher.  "^ 


Mrs.  Morton  sat  peacefully  mus- 
ing in  the  soft  November  sunlight. 

"Let  me  see !  What  shall  we  have 
for  dinner  tomorrow  ?  It  won't  seem 
much  like  Thanksgiving  now  Grani 
pa's  gone.  He  was  so  fond  of  my 
plum  pudding  and  pumpkin  pie. 
I  wonder  if  Mary's  seen  to  the 
ordering  of  the  turkey  ?  Mary ! 

"Yes,  mother,  I'll  be  there  in 
a  minute,"  came  the  answer  from 
the  kitchen. 

Mary  \vas  the  eldest  of  a  family 
of  five.  Her  mother  being  an  in- 
valid the  responsibility  of  the  home 
rested  upon  her  young  shoulders. 
As  she  entered  the  little  parlor, 
these  words  fell  upon  her  ear, 
''Mary  dear,  did  you  remind  your 
father  to  go  over  to  farmer  Jones' 
and  order  the  turkey?" 

"Yes,  mother." 

"And  Mary,  send  one  of  the 
children  over  to  the  store  and  get  a 
few  cranberries.  If  there  is  any- 
thing else  you  would  like,  you  sec 
to  ge^tting  it.  Really  my  dear,  I 
haven't  the  heart  to  plan  for  any- 
thing now  Gram  pa's  taken  away 
from  us.  This  is  a  cruel  world  and 
it  doesn't  seem  as  if  there  were 
much  to  be  thankful  for  after  all/' 
and  a  tear  was  brushed  aside. 

"O  mother !  how  can  you  talk  that 
way  when  we  have  so  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  I  know  we  all  loved 
Gram  pa  and  it  was  hard  to  part 
with  him,  but  no  doubt  he  is  much 
happier  there  than  he  would  have 
been  here.  We  were  permitted  to 
have  him  many  years,  and  perhaps 
someone  was  waiting  to  welcome 
him  on  the  other  side,"  said  Mary 
who  always  looked  on  the  bright 
side. 


♦Granite  Stake. 


"You  may  be  right,  my  dear, 
and  I  will  try  hereafter  not  to  com 
plain.  We  will  both  endeavor  to 
make  a  pleasant  Thanksgiving  for 
father  and  the  children,"  said  Mrs. 
Morton. 

Mary  stole  softly  over  to  her 
mother  and  placing  her  arms  about 
her  neck,  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss  and 
said,  "I  am  thankful  that  my 
Heavenly  Father  has  given  me  such 
a  dear,  good  mother,"  and  then  she 
went  about  her  work  singing.  The 
melody  filled  the  whole  house,  even 
the  birds  seemed  to  partake  of  the 
spirit  and  chirped  a  little  louder, 
even  the  sun  tried  to  shine  a  little 
brighter.  All  the  world  seemed  to 
be  filled  with  thanksgiving. 

Presently    the    song    was  inter 
rupted  by  a  rap  at  the  kitchen  do^r, 
which  was  answered  by  Mary's  gen- 
tle voice  calling,  "Come." 

In  walked  an  old  man  carrying 
upon  his  arm  a  basket,  laden  witii 
vegetables. 

"Good  mornin'  Miss,  a  fine  day 
this  fer  ol'  Novemiber,  seems  win- 
ter's just  a  holdin'  oflF  fer  Thanks- 
givin',  now  don't  it  ?"  he  said  cheer- 
fully. "Kin  I  sell  you  some*  fresh 
veg'tables?"  not  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer he  continued,  "These  cran 
berries  are  as  fine  as  any  on  the 
market,  and  this  air  pump'kin,  wall 
Miss,  it'll  make  the  best  pies  ever 
you  see.  I  know  what  Fm  talkin' 
about.  Miss,  cause  my  wife  she 
used  ter  make  pies  out  o'  them  'air 
pumpkins  every  Thanksgivin'."  Ht 
paused  a  moment  then  continued. 
"I  don't  have  no  Thanksgivin'  din- 
ner any  more  now,  Miss,"  and  he 
sank  into  a  nearby  chair.  "You  see 
thare  ain't  nobody  left  but  me  an' 
my  dog,  all  the  rest  of  'em's  up  in 
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the  little  lot  over  yonder,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  village  burial  ground. 
"Yer  see  it  was  this  way,  Miss,  me 
an'  nue  dear  ol'  wife  lived  in  the 
little  cottage  yer  see  thro*  yonder 
winder.  We  wus  the  happiest  pair 
ever  you  seed.  We  tiled  early  an' 
late  ter  make  the  little  nest  comf 
table  an'  afore  many  years  passed 
we  wus  blessed  with  four  o'  the 
sweetest  chil'ren  in  all  the  country, 
three  boys  an*  one  gal.  Tew  of  the 
boys  they  died  when  they  wus  little 
*uns,  then  we  jest  had  the  boy  an' 
the  gal.  The  gal  we  called  Janie 
arter  her  ma,  and  the  boy  was  Sam, 
that's  my  name.  Miss.  Wall  Janie 
she  grow'd  up  to  be  the  prettiest 
lass  in  the  village.  I  ken  tell  yer 
the  fellows  they  thought  so  fer  they 
jest  flocked  'round  her  like  a  swarm 
o'  bees  'bout  a  honeysuckle  vine  m 
June.  Janie  she  didn't  seem  to  care 
much  fer  any  but  farmer  Jones'  son 
Jim.  I  alius  teased  Janie  when  she 
put  a  new  ribbon  on  her  neck,  an' 
pinned  a  rose  in  her  hair.  Yer  could 
be  sure  it. was  Jim's  night  to  come 
hulkin*  round.  Wall,  me  an'  her 
ma  had  our  day  afore  'em,"  and 
a  tender  light  came  into  the  old 
man's  eyes.  "When  the  moon  wus  a 
shinin'  they'd  alius  steal  out  o'  the 
parlor  an'  stroll  down  by  the  ol'  mill 
pond.  Said  they  liked  ter  hear  the 
croakin'  o'  the  frogs,"  and  hj; 
chuckled  softly.  "An'  I  remember 
well,  the  night  Jim  came  an'  asked 
fer  our  Janie.  An'  I  sez,  'She's 
yours  me  boy  if  she's  wilin'.  It  wus 
hard  ter  think  o'  her  a  leavin'  the 
ol'  hum,  but  I  jest  thought  as  how's 
I  asked  her  ma's  pa  fer  her  ma,  an 
it  didn't  take  long  fer  me  ter  sa;- 
the  word.  I  ken  see  'em  now,  Janie 
a  lookin'  shy  an'  pretty  an'  Jim 
a  lookin'  big  and  bashful  in  hio 
Sunday  outfit." 

"But  you  see  Miss,"  he  continued' 
"it  waren't  long  'arter  that  when 
our  gal  took  down  with  a  fever,  an* 
no  matter  what  we  did  it  didn't  do 


no  good  an'  by-an'-by  we  took  an' 
laid  her  along  side  the  others." 

The  old  man  took  his  grimy  ban- 
dana from  his  pocket  and  wiped  his 
eyes.    Mary  was  also  in  tears. 

"An'  now,  Miss,  I  must  tell  you 
of  our  boy  Sam.  Sam  was  a^ 
good  a  boy  as  ever  lived.  He  jco 
stayed  on  the  farm  with  me  an'  hi* 
ma  an'  went  ter  the  district  schoOi 
When  he  had  larned  all  thar  wus 
ter  lam,  his  ma  wanted  him  ter 
go  up  ter  the  city  ter  school.  Said 
our  Sam  wus  a  goin'  ter  beedicated 
like  the  rest  of  the  boys  o'  the  vil- 
lage. So  we  sent  him.  He'd  been 
thar  about  three  years  when  the  wai 
broke  out  with  Spain,  an'  he  wrote 
hum  a  saying'  as  how  he'd  like 
ter  enlist.  His  ma  she  cried  an' 
made  a  big  fuss,  and  said  he 
couldn't  go.  But  I  knowed  how  1 
wus  when  I  wus  a  boy  an'  aur* 
right  out  an'  sez,  'If  Sam  wants 
ter  enlist  he's  a  gon'  ter,'  an'  he 
did.  Miss.  Afore  he  went  he  cum 
home  ter  say  good-bye.  My  but  we 
wus  proud  of  our  Sam  when  we 
seed  him  all  decked  in  that  'air  uni- 
form. That  wus  the  last  time  we 
ever  seed  him.  Miss.  Yer  see  he 
went  right  ter  Pinalla  an'  was  riglit 
in  front  when  all  the  fighting*  was 
a  going'  on.  An' — ^wal — Miss,  he 
wus  shot,"  and  again  the  bandana 
was  brought  into  use. 

"They  brung  him  hum  with  some 
o'  tbe  others  an'  thar  wus  a  band 
a  playin'.  I  jest  felt  like  I  didn't 
have  nothin'  worth  a  livin'  for.  By- 
an'-by  they  come  ter  the  grave-yard 
an'  some  o'  'em  that  wus  left  play 
ed  on  a  bugle  an'  some  shot  guns, 
an'  then  ull  wus  over.  They  put  a 
flag  on  Sam's  grave  an'  we  put 
some  flowers  we'd  brought  from 
the  farm.  Then  we  went  hum,  but 
arter  that  me  ol'  wife  she  couldn't 
eat  er  sleep  an'  by-an'-by  she  fol- 
lowed the  others,  t  reckon  it  won't 
be  many  Thanksgivin's  afore  I  join 
'em." 
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For  a  moment  all  was  silent.  The 
old  man  wiped  his  furrowed  brow 
and  said,  "excuse  me,  Miss,  but  it's 
terribly  warm  in  this  room.  It's 
warm  weather  fer  November.  Wall, 
I  reckon  I'd  better  be  a  goin', 
Miss." 

Mrs.  Morton  who  had  listened 
intently  to  every  word  that  had 
been  spoken,  was  thinking  how 
selfish  she  had  been,  and  the  oft' 
spoken  words  of  Grampa's  came 
as  an  inspiration,  "If  you  wish  to 
be  happy  make  others  happy." 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  make 
someone  happy. 

The  old  man  was  making  his  wa> 
towards  the  door  when  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton called  him  back  and  clasping 
his  hand  said,  "I  want  you  to  come 
and  eat  Thanksgiving  dinner  with 
ns.  We  too  have  lost  a  dear  one 
and  we  want  you  to  take  his  place. 
Grampa  would  wish  it  if  Jie  were 
here." 

Thank  you  mum,  I'd  be  pleased 
ter,"  he  replied,  his  eyes  beaming 
with  pleasure. 

"You  have  made  me  very  happy," 
said  Mrs.  Morton  and  then  she  bade 
him  good-morning,  telling  him  they 
would  have  dinner  at  two  o'clock. 

Thanksgiving  day  dawned  clear 
and  beautiful.  Grampa,  as  he  was 
to  be  calle(^  hereafter  rose  early  so 
that  everything  would  be  in  readi- 
ness for  the  day's  festivities.  He 
brushed  his  coat  of  silver  gray,  that 
had  done  service  for  many  years, 
polished  his  shoes  with  the  utmost 
care,  talking  all  the  while  to  faith- 
ful Don.  "Yer  want  ter  go  tew,  do 
yer  ol'  boy?  Wall  I  ain't  the  heait 
ter  leave  yer  ter  hum.  Per'aps 
they'll  toss  yer  a  bone  er  tew.  Jest 
ter  think  o'  settin'  down  ter  a 
Thanksgivin'  dinner.  Me  ol'  heart's 
too  full  fer  words.  Only  ten 
er'clock,"  he  said  as  he  glanced  at 
the  old  clock.  "Seems  a  long  time 
ter  wait.  Wonder  if  thy'd  mind, 
if  I  went  a  might  earlier.     Per'apj 


I  ken  help  'm  a  bit  about  the  house. 
Thar's  always  a  heap  o'  work  spec- 
ially 'bout  a  Thanksgivin'  dinner.  I 
think  I'll  jest  go  an'  see.  What  der 
yer  say,  Don  ?"  Don  wagged  his  tail 
as  much  as  to  say,  "Them's  m> 
sentiments  too." 

Grampa  discovered  he  could  help 
in  a  good  many  ways.  There  were 
potatoes  to  peel,  celery  to  clean,  and 
the  children  were  anxiously  waiting 
to  hear  a  story. 

Promptly  at  two  o'clock  they 
were  all  gathered  around  the  tabic, 
which  fairly  groaned  with  the  bur- 
den it  was  called  to  bear.  There 
was  turkey,  plum  pudding,  pump- 
kin pie,  (made  from  Grampa's 
pumpkin,)  cranberry  sauce  an  O, 
so  many  other  dainties.  It  had  been 
years  since  Grampa  had  enjoyed 
so  many  good  things. 

When  the  plum  pudding  and 
pumpkin  pie  were  passed  these 
words  escaped  his  lips:  "I  alius 
thought  as  how  no  one  but  my  wife 
could  make  plum  puddin,'  but  thi3 
'air  is  as  good  as  any  plum  pud- 
din'  ever  I  eat.  An'  this  'air  pum-' 
kin  pie  is  jest  like  my  wife  used 
ter  m)ake.  I  know'd  that  'air  pum'- 
kin  couldn't  be  beat  fer  pies. 

It  was  a  day  long  to  be  remem- 
bered and  Mrs.  Morton  had  proven 
the  truth  of  Grampa's  words.  All 
were  truly  happy. 

As  the  evening  shades  crept  over 
mother  earth  Grampa  again  wend- 
ed his  way  home.  Don  following 
at  his  heels.  Upon  his  arm  he  car- 
ried a  basket  laden  with  daintier, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Mar> 
as  a  pleasant  reminder  of  the  day's 
enjoyment.  That  night  in  two  lit- 
tle cottages  prayers  of  thanksgiv- 
ing and  praise  ascended  to  the  eter- 
nal throne. 

Every  Thanksgiving  after  that  as 
long  as  Grampa  sojourned  upon 
earth  he  was  one  of  the  many  who 
partook  of  the  Morton's  hospitality. 
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LEFT-OVER  DISHES. 

Lydia  Holmgren. 


To  send  to  the  grocery  store  or  to  the 
market  for  eatables,  when  the  house 
wife  has  ample  money  to  pay  the  bills, 
is  very  easy,  and  requires  little  time 
or  thought,  then,  to  plan  a  meal.  But 
when  the  pantry  or  the  refrigerator  con- 
tains slices  or  pieces  of  various  kinds  of 
cooked  food,  which  the  good  house  wife 
of  small  means  feels  would  be  a  sin  to 
bum,  or  gross  extravagance  to  throw 
out  to  the  chickens,  she  thinks  and  plans 
how  to  use  such  food  so  the  members  of 
her  family  will  not  fastidiously  mince, 
or  even  leave  untouched,  that  part  of 
the  meal  when  it  is  served  again.  To 
utilize  left-overs  by  making  them  into 
palatable,  wholesome  dishes  is  an  art 
that  requires  much  skill.  It  is  not  stingy 
to  save  a  piece  of  beefsteak,  or  a  dish 
of  rice,  or  a  few  spoonfuls  of  rich  gravy. 
Left-overs,  however,  must  not  accumu- 
late, and  be  left  to  dry  and  deteriorate  in 
flavor.  Following  are  only  a  few  sug- 
gestions which  may  be  helpful. 

RICE  MUFFINS.     ' 

3  cups  flour. 

2  cups  milk. 

1  cup  cold  boiled  rice. 

3  eggs. 

4  tablespoons  melted  butter. 
1-2    level  teaspoon  salt. 

2  1-2    teaspoons  baking  powder. 
2  level  teaspoons  sugar. 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together.  Add 
milk  and  beaten  eggs.  Add  the  butter 
and  rice  last.  Stir  well.  Bake  in  hot 
muffin  tins  in  a  quick  oven  about  twenty- 
five    minutes. 

RICE  CAKES. 

1  cup  boiled  rice. 

2  eggs. 

1  tablesooon  sugar. 

1  pint  flour. 

2  1-2  teaspoon  baking  powder. 

1  cup  milk,  and  as  much  more  as  need- 
ed to  make  a  pancake  batter.  Cook  "on 
hot  griddles. 


Roast,  steak,  hamburg,  bacon,  or  any 
left-over    slices   of   cold    meat   may   be 


used.  It  is  well,  where  two  or  more 
kinds  are  used,  to  put  the  pieces  of  each 
kind  together  in  layers.  The  bones  from 
the  roast  may  be  boiled,  ^and  the  broth 
used  for  gravy,  if  there  is  no  gravy  on 
hand.  It  should  be  well  flavored  and 
enough  to  generously  cover  the  meat. 
A  rich  biscuit  crust  is  good.  It  is  best 
not  to  put  paste  on  the  bottom  or  sides 
of  the  dish.  Roll  the  paste  about  an 
inch  thick,  and  bake  the  pic  in  a  moder- 
ate oven  about  forty-five  minutes. 

MEAT  AND  POTATO  SCALLOP. 

Chop  anv  cold  meat  of  the  same  or 
different  kinds.  Add  to  mashed  potat- 
oes a  little  cream  or  beaten  egg.  Be- 
tween alternate  layers  of  meat  and  potat- 
oes, put  ^  few  spoonfuls  of  well  seasoned 
gravy.  Have  potatoes  on  top.  Dot  with 
bits  of  butter  and  heat  in  the  oven. 
Brown  the  top  delicately.  Stale  bread 
crumbs  may  be  used  instead  of  potatoes. 

CREAM    OF   VEGETABLE    SOUP. 

From  a  cupful  of  cooked  beans,  either 
lima  or  navy,  corn,  or  peas  and  a  pint 
of  n:ilk,  soup  enough  for  four  persons 
may  be  made.  Let  the  vegetables  stew 
until  very  tender  in  half  the  milk  or  in 
water.  Put  them  through  a  sieve,  add  the 
milk,  a  beaten  yolk  or  an  egg,  or  cream, 
or  butter,  and  season  well.  Celery  salt 
in  corn  soup  is  good.    Serve  hot. 

SALMON  SOUFFLE. 

Melt  one  teaspoon  butter,  and  add  one 
tablespoon  flour.  Pour  on  gradually 
one  cup  milk  and  cook  smooth.  Stir 
in  one-half  cup  stale  bread  crumbs  and 
one  teaspoon  chopped  parsley  and  salt 
to  taste.  Add  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  one  cup  cooked  or  canned  salmon 
or  other  fish,  picked  fine.  Lastly,  fold 
in  the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  Turn 
mixture  into  a  buttered  pudding  pan  or 
individual  dishes,  and  bake  in  a  moder- 
ate oven  about  half  an  hour.  Serve 
at  once  with  Hollandaise,  Tomato  or 
Egg    Sauce. 

Left-over  fish  may  also  be  picked  fine 
and  added  to  milk  gravy  and  served  on 
well  buttered  toast,  for  a  breakfast  dish. 
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CONFERENCES,  1907-8. 

Conjoint  M.  I  .A.  conferences  have 
been  attended  by  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  as  follows: 

March  15th,  Salt  Lake— Martha  H. 
Tingey,  Ruth  M.  Fox,  Heber  J. 
Grant. 

March  16th  and  24th,  Pioneer — 
Ruth  M.  Fox,  Nellie  C.  Taylor,  Ed- 
ward H.  Anderson,  H.  S.  Tanner. 

March  21st,  Hyrum— Susa  Young 
Gates. 

March  22nd,  Liberty— President  M. 
H.  Tingey,  Nellie  C.  Taylor,  Mary 
E.  Connelly,  Frank  Y.  Taylor,  B.'  S. 
Hinckley. 

May  2  and  3,  Woodruff— Mary  E. 
Connelly,  Elders  Hyrum  M.  Smith 
and  Chas.  H.  Hart. 

NEW   MEMBERS  OF  BOARD. 

For  some  time  pasf  President  Tingey 
and  her  counselors  have  realized  that 
the  Mutual  Improvement  work  was 
growing  to  such  an  extent  that  more 
help  was  needed  on  the  General  Board. 
They  have  given  the  selection  of  new 
members  prayerful  consideration,  and  at 
the  General  Board  meeting  of  October 
1st,  19^,  after  having  them  approved 
by  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church, 
submitted  the  following  names  ias  Aids  to 
that  body  Lucy  Woodruff  Smith,  form- 
erly president  of  Salt  Lake  Stake;  Jane 
Ballantyne  Anderson,  formerly  president 
of  Sugar  Ward  in  Granite  Stake ;  Edith 
Rossiter  Lovesy  formerly  president  of 
Pocatello  Stake;  and  Letitia  Thomas 
Teasdale  a  local  worker  in  M.  L  A.  and 
at  one  time  counselor  in  the  stake  presi- 
dency of  Juab.  A  motion  was  made  and 
carried  unanimously  to  sustain  these  sis- 
ters in  the  positions  to  which  the  presi- 
dency had  called  them.  They  were  also 
presented  to  the  general  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 
meeting  held  in  the  Salt  Lake  Assembly 
Hall,  Monday  evening,  Oct.  5th,  and  were 
there  sustained  as  well  as  in  the  General 
63nferencc  meeting  of  the  Church,  held 
Oct.  6th. 

We  crave  for  them  the  love  and  con- 
fidnce  of  the  girls,  and  a  continuation 
of  loyal  support  for  them  as  well  as  all 
other  members  of  the  Board. 

THE  CONVENTIONS. 
Our  conventions  are  now  practically 
over.  It  has  required  an  effort  to  at- 
tend every  one  (fifty-nine).  But  the 
General  Board  feel  repaid  for  the  strug- 
gle in  the  satisfaction  expressed  in  the 


results.  In  all  quarters  the  opinion  seems 
to  be  —"The  best  yet."  This  is  right; 
the  last  should  be  the  best  And  we 
appreciate  the  efforts  put  forth  by  our 
stake  and  local  officers.  More  ward  as- 
sociations have  been  represented  than 
ever  before;  from  some  of  them  every 
ward  officer  was  present;  next  year  we 
hope  to  have  every  association  well  rep- 
resented, and,  where  the  distances  are 
not  too  great,  every  officer  present 

Let  us  work  for  this  during  the  com- 
ing year.  One  brother.  President  of  a 
stake,  said  "I  feel  that  diese  conventions 
accomplish  so  much  good  for  our  young 
people  that  it  would  pay  the  stake  to 
hire  conveyances  to  bring  them  all  to 
the  meetings."  This  is  an  excellent 
thought  and  we  appreciate  highly  the  in- 
terest this  brother  shows,  and  hope  he 
will  help  to  carry  out  the  idea. 

SUGGESTIVE    PRELIMINARY     PROGRAMS. 

VII.  Hymns,  Psahnody  Numbers  19,  26, 
48,  124,  133,  or  177. 

Sleep. 

a.  Necessity. 

b.  Benefits. 

c.  Amount 

VIII.  Hymn,  "O  Say  what  is  truth?" 
Courage  of  truth  telling. 

a.  In  great  and  small  matters. 

b.  Under  all  conditions. 

c.  In  public  and  private. 

IX.  Song.  "Do  What  is  Right" 
Accuracy. 

a.  Acquired  by  mastering  detail. 

b.  Gives  power  to  achieve. 

c.  Insures  safety  in  results. 

X.  Hymn,  "School  thy  feelings." 
Temper. 

a.  Defm'tion. 

b.  Anecdotes  showing  control. 

c.  Anecdotes   showing  ill  effects  of 
the  k)ss  of  temper. 

XI.  Hymn.  Psalmody,  Number  263. 
Personal  habits. 

a.  Cleanliness  of  Person  and  Speech. 

b.  Politeness. 

c.  Consideration  for  others. 

d.  Service. 

XII.  Song,    "For    the    Strength   of   the 
Hills,"  or  "Earth  with  her  ten  thou- 
sand flowers." 

Inspiration    of    environment. 

a.  Value   of   Choosing    Proper   En- 
vironment. 

b.  Influence  of  Home  Environment. 

c.  Influence  of  Nature. 
Poem,    "God's    First   Temples." 
Note.— Among  the  songs  that  will  fit 

in   with   Jfbove   programs   are:     "Sleep 
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Little  Baby  of  Mine,"  by  Denner- Smith 
(Solo  or  Quartette  for  ladies  voices)  ; 
"Only  in  Dreams,"  by  De  Koven; 
"Sweet  and  Low,"  words  by  Tennyson 
(Quartette  for  mixed  voices)  ;  "Have 
Courage  My  Boy  to  Say  No,"  (Quart- 
ette) ;  "Home  Sweet  Home;"  "Con- 
sider the  Lilies,"  (chorus,  quartette  or 
solo). 

DIME  FUND. 

Ward  treasufers  will  please  remem- 
ber that  the  dime  fund  should  be  sent 
to  the  Stake  Y.  L.  M.  L  A.  Treasurer, 
who  forwards  it  to  General  Treasurer 
Alice  K.  Smith,  No.  127  North  Second 
West  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

INSTRUCTIONS   TO   CLASS    LEADERS. 

Under  this  title  a  series  of  questions 
was  asked  at  each  of  the  stake  conven- 
tions. The  following  quotation  is  from 
the  convention  circular:  "Let  the  ques- 
tioner seek  to  bring  out  the  experiences 
of  the  various  class  leaders  that  each 
teacher  present  may  see  the  differ- 
ent methods  and  be  able  to  adopt 
in  her  work  that  which  will  be  best 
suited  to  her  needs."  It  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  General  Board  to  insist  on 
any  particular  method,  but  merely  to 
have  all  presented  and  to  let  the  local  of- 
ficers decide  which  will  produce  the  best 
results  in  their  case.  . 

Of  course,  class  leaders,  as  well  as  all 
other  officers,  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  president.  But  every  president  will 
be  willing  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  her 
class  leaders  and  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity for  carrying  out  their  plans.  Condi- 
tions vary  and  therefore  the  local  offi- 
cers must  exercise  their  individuality  if 
they  would  secure  good  results. 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  fit  all 
cases.  The  power  to  think  and  devise 
plans  for  the  good  of  the  class  is  much 
to  be  desired,  and  no  wise  president  will 
crush  this,  but  will  merely  guide  and  en- 
courage it.  A  class  leader  should  give 
attention  to  the  methods  of  others  and 
from  her  own  experience  and  that  of  her 
superior  officers,  try  to  get  what  will 
best  develop  the  girls.  Let  each  be  hum- 
ble and  prayerful  and  show  proper  con- 
sideration for  others,  being  careful  to 
not  usurp  another's  rights. 

CONVENTIONS    VISITED. 

The  conventions  have  been  visited  by 
representatives  of  the  General  Board  as 
follows : 

August  30th,   1908,     Beaver— Mae  T. 


Nystrom,  Jane  B.  Anderson,  Edward  H. 
Anderson. 

Emery— Emily  C.  Adams,  Alpha  J. 
Higgs. 

Malad— Agnes  S.  Campbell,  Julia  M. 
Brixen,  Louis  A.  Kelsch. 

San  Luis— Mary  E.  Connelly,  John  L. 
Herrick. 

Hyrum— Nellie  C.  Taylor,  Lymari  R. 
Martineau,  Jas.  E.  Moss. 

September  6th.  (Zassia- Agnes  S. 
Campbell,  B.  F.  Grant. 

Granite— Alice  C.  Tuddenham,  Henry 
S.  Tanner. 

Teton — Ann  M.  Cannon,  Edward  H. 
Anderson. 

Ensign — Mary  A.  Freeze,  May  Booth 
Talmage,  Willard  Done,  Nephi  L.  Mor- 
ris. 

Jordan— Elen  Wallace,  Edith  R.  Lovc- 
sy.  Alpha  J.  Higgs. 

Nebo— Emma  Goddard,  Geo.  H.  Brim- 
hall. 

Parowan— Emily  C.  Adams,  L.R.  Mar- 
tineau. 

North  Davis— Sarah  Eddington,  Jas. 
H.  Anderson,  Geo.  A.  Smith. 

San  Juan— Mae  T.  Nystrom,  D.  Car- 
los Kimball. 

Sevier— Mary  E.  Connelly,  Jos.  F. 
Smith,  Jr. 

Fremont— Susa  Young  Gates,  Douglas 
M.  Todd. 

Rigby— Julia  M.  Brixen,  Louis  A. 
Kelsch. 

September  13th.  Alberta— Elen  Wal- 
lace, Letitia  Thomas  Teasdale,  Henry  S. 
Tanner. 

Star  Valley — Agnes  S.  (3ampbell,David 
R.  Lyon. 

South  Sanpete  —  Emma  Goddard, 
Frank  C.  Taylor. 

Wasatch— Rachel  Grant  Taylor,  Thos. 
Yates. 
Cache— Ruth  M.  Fox,  Jos.  F.  Smith, 

Jr. 

Wayne — Mary  E.  Connelly,  Moses  W. 
Taylor. 

Uintah— Sarah  Eddington,  Edward  H. 
Anderson. 

South  Davis— Alice  C.  Tuddenham.  B. 
F.  Grant. 

Tooele— Mary  A.  Freeze,  Mae  T.  Ny- 
strom, B.  S.  Hinckley. 

Pocatello — Julia  M.  Brixen,  Louis  A. 
Kelsch. 

Bannock— Edith  R.  Lovesy,  Lewis  T. 
Cannon. 

Kanab — Augusta  W.  Grant,  Hebcr  J. 
Grant. 

September  14th.  St.  George — Emily 
C.  Adams,  Geo.  A.  Smith. 
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Sai/p  Lake  City,    -    November,  1908 


A  TKanKful  Heart. 

O  cultivate  a  thankful  heart  for 
it  is  a  most  valuable  possession. 
Thrust  forth  all  feelings  of  ingrati- 
tude from*  your  breast  as  you  would 
a  poisonous  adder.  Do  not  think 
so  much  about  your  crosses,  but  let 
your  mind  dwell  upon  and  number 
your  blessings.  Let  your  paeans 
of  praise  swell  that  mighty  chorus 
which  is  constantly  ascending  to  the 
throne  of  erace. 

'  It  is  a  pleasure  to  associate  with 
those  who  surround  themselves  with 
the  fragrance  of  gratitude.  There 
is  a  /eeling  of  uplift  in  their  pres- 
ence. Round  about  them  is  glad- 
ness and  joy,  peace  and  good- will. 
After  one  has  basked  in  their  sun- 
shine he  goes  away  with  a  more 
elastic  step,  with  a  brighter  eye: 
the  world  seems  fairer,  men  seem 
kinder,  God  seems  nearer  and  more 
willing  to  bless. 


I  recently  heard  an  old  vetran 
say,  "I  have  never  known  hard 
times,"  yet  he  has  passed  through 
all  the  trying  ordeals  of  the  early 
days  of  Church  history.  He  has 
been  mobbed  and  driven  into  the 
wilderness.  He  has  crossed  the 
trackless  wastes  and  has  aided  in 
redeeming  the  desert.  He  has  seen 
the  time  when  food  and  clothing 
were  scarce.  More  than  four  score 
and  ten  winters  have  silvered  his 
locks  and  as  he  looks  back  over  life 
he  feels  that  he  has  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  but  everything  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
IS  so  precious,  so  soul  satisfying  to 
him  that  mobbings  and  drivings, 
physical  discomfort  and  suffering 
have  seemed  as  naught  compared 
with  it. 

How  beautiful  to  contemplate  the 
serene  calmness  of  age.  These  vet- 
erans, who  have  weathered  many  a 
stormy  sea,  as  they  look  back  over 
life  seem  to  loose  sight  of  the  tem- 
pestuous billows  and  they  reverent- 
ly say,  "God  has  been  very  good 
to  me.  He  has  blessed  me  abun- 
dantly. I  shall  trust  in  His  lov- 
ing kindness  to  the  end."  Their  sor- 
rows have  mellowed  them,  their  tri- 
als have  chastened  them,  their  pas- 
sage over  rough  places  has  polished 
them.  As  they  stand  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  life  that  is  to  be  they 
thank  the  Father  for  life's  experi- 
ences. They  feel  that  out  of  evil 
has  come  forth  good;  out  of  seem- 
ing weakness,  strength,  out  of 
doubt,  faith ;  out  of  adversity,  bless- 
ing.'   . 

Father  we  thank  Thee  for  these 
faithful  ones  whose  very  lives  teach 
us  to  praise  Thee. 

Question  Department. 

During  the  coming  year  we  pur- 
pose having  a  Question  Department 
which  we  hope  will  be  helpful  to 
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both  mothers  and  daugfhters.    We  gestive  to  others  as  to  yourself.  Ad- 

earnestly  solicit  your  co-operation  dress  all  commuicatipns  in  this  De- 

by  sending  questions  from  time  to  parment  to  Question   Box,   Room 

time  that  perplex  you ;  the  answers  536  Constitution  Building, 
to  which  will  be  as  helpful  and  sug- 
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SHE  IS  NOT  DEAD. 

Inscribed  to  tKe  Memor^F  of  Sister  Margaret  Hull. 
Words  by  Ruth  M.  Fox.  Music  by  Wm.  C.  Clive. 

Moderator    M=96. 
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1.  Loye    •    ly     sing  -  er     gent    -    ly       sleep.    Where  the    birds      and 

2.  Zi    •    on's     songstress   calm   -    ly         rest.    Where  the  flowers    blow 
Rest    thou,    where  the   breez  •   es       sigh.     Where  thine   an    -    gels 
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sun  -  beams     meet.       Singing    softly    o'er  thy  head,    ''Do  not  weep,  she 
on  thy     breast,  Whi»p'ring  on  the  balmy     air,     Now  she's  singing 

ho     -     yer,    nigh,  'Neath  the  grand  old  mountain  shade— UarkI  a  sound  from 
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is    not  dead,       She  is    sing -ing,  sweetly    sing  -  ing.  Glad  -  ly  singing 

wiih  the  fair.       Singing,  singing,  sweetly    sing  •  ing.  Glad  -  ly    singing 

heay'n  has  strayed.  She  is    sing  -  ing,  sweetly    sing  -  ing.  Glad  •  ly    singing 
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oyer  there.  She  is  singing,  sweetly  singing.  Gladly  singing  over  there, 
oyer  there.  Singing,  singing,  sweetly  singing,'  Gladly  singing  oyer  there, 
oyer  there.  She  is    singing,  sweetly    singing,    Gladly  singing     oyer  there. 
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THE  ACTS  or  THE  APOSTLES. 

LIISSON  VIII. 

(For  January  19th.) 

Peter's  defense  of  his  ministry  to  the  gentiles. — renewed  perse- 
cution   AT  JERUSALEM. 


Read  Acts,  Chapts.  11  and  12. 
Memorize  John,  Chapt.  3:5. 

Suggestions  to  the  Teacher;— The 
Herod  mentioned  in  this  lesson  as  perse- 
cuting the  Church,  is  the  third  person 
by  that  name  who  ruled  in  Palestine. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great, 
who  murdered  the  children  of  Bethle- 
hem, and  a  nephew  of  Herod  Antipas, 
who  put  John  the  Baptist  to  death. 

Peter's  Defense  of  His  Minis- 
try TO  the  Gentiles.  When  some 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  hear  of  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius,  they  ac- 
cuse Peter  of  violating  the  law  of 
Moses  by  associating  with  men  un- 
circumcised.  (Note  1.)  Peter  re- 
lates to  them  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  vision  and  visit  to  Cornelius, 
which  convinces  them  that  God  had 
granted  unto  the  Gentile  repentance 
unto  life  without  circumcision. 

Spread  of  the  Work  Through 
Persecution.  When  news  reach- 
es the  Church  at  Jeruslem  that 
many  had  received  the  Gospel  in 
Syria,  Cyprus  and  other  places, 
through  the  preaching  of  those  scat- 
ered  through  persecution,  they  send 
Barnabas  to  Antioch.  Soon  after 
his  arrival,  Barnabas  goes  to  Tarsus 
to  find  Saul,  and  brings  him  to  An- 
tioch. (Note  2.)  While  they  are 
there  the  Prophet  Agabus  predicts 
a  great  dearth.  The  Saints  in  Sy- 
ria make  a  collection  for  the  relief 


of  those  in  Judea,  and  send  it  by 
Saul  and  Barnabas. 

Death  of  James  and  Impris- 
onment OF  Peter.  Herod  Aggrip- 
pa  I,  who  is  now  ruling,  begins  per- 
secuting the  Saints,  and  puts  James 
the  brother  of  John  to  death  by  the 
sword.  To  gain  favor  with  the 
Jews,  and  with  the  intention  of  put- 
ting Peter  to  death  also,  he  has  him 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  is  chained  and  guarded. 
While  he  is  sleeping  between  two 
soldiers,  an  angel  enters  the  pri- 
son, releases  him  and  leads  him 
forth,  past  armed  guards  and 
through  barred  doors,  that  swing 
open  of  their  own  accord.  Peter 
goes  to  the  house  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  Mark,  where  many 
Saints  are  gathered  together  in 
prayer  for  his  deliverance,  and  tells 
them  how  he  was  released. 

Punishment  of  the  Jailers 
and  Death  of  Herod.  When 
Herod  learns  of  Peter's  escape  he 
examines  the  keepers  of  the  pris- 
on, and  has  them  put  to  death. 

Herod  goes  down  to  Caesarea  and 
addresses  a  delegation  of  people 
from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  with  whom 
he  had  had  political  difficulties. 
They  desire  to  gain  his  good  will 
and  hail  him"  a  god.  His  accept- 
ance of  this  homage  incurs  the  fur- 
ther displeasure  of  the  Lord,  and 
he  is  smitten  with  a  loathsome  dis- 
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ease  from  which  he  soon  dies.  "But 
the  word  of  God  grew  and  multi- 
plied." 

NOTES. 

1.  According  to  Jewish  tra- 
dition, there  were  numerous  ways 
in  which  a  person  could  render  him- 
self Levitically  unclean,  or  unfit  to 
take  part  in  religious  ceremonies. 
One  of  these  was  by  entering  into 
the  house  of  a  Gentile  or  one  un- 
circumcised.  The  Jews  frequent- 
ly complained  of  Jesus  because  he 
would  not  observe  these  traditions 
but  mingled  freely  with  men,  whom 
to  touch  was  pollution  according 
to  the.  Jewish  notion.  When  we 
remember  that  all  Jews  had  been 
schooled  in  these  traditions,  and 
taught  to  attach  more  importance 
to  the  outward  observance  of  these 
forms,  than  the  real  condition  of 
their  hearts,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel, 
which  is  free  to  all  who  can  re- 
ceive it,  should  frequently  come  in 
contact  with  their  prejudices.  Fre- 
quent controversies  arose  over  this 
question  of  admitting  Gentiles  to 
the  Church  without  circumcision, 
and  while  on  this  occasion,  those 
who  had  raised  the  question  seem  to 
accept  Peter's  testimony,  that  the 
Lord  had  approved  his  action,  it  is 
not  long  till  the  question  comes  up 
again. 

2.  We  are  told  in  this  lesson 
that  the  saints  were  first  called 
Christians  at  Antioch.  At  first,  this 
was  a  term  of  reproach,  like  the 


name  of  "Mormon"  when  first  ap- 
plied to  the  Latter-day  Saints,  but 
as  the  Gospel  spread  the  name  was 
accepted,  and  from  that  time,  has 
been  considered  one  of  the  most 
honorable  titles. 

Antioch  becomes  an  important 
center  for  the  Church,  and  was  to 
early  Christianity  what  Jerusalem 
had  been  to  Judaism. 

REVIEW. 

1.  What  complaint  did  the  Jewish 
Christians  make  against  Peter? 

2.  Why  did  they  think  it  wrong  to 
mingle  with  Gentiles? 

3.  How  did  Peter  convince  them  that 
he  had   not  done   wrong? 

4.  Whom  did  the  authorities  send  to 
Antioch  ? 

5.  Whom  did  he  seek  as  an  assis- 
tant? 

6.  Where  was   Saul? 

7.  What  name  was  applied  to  the 
Saints  at  Antioch?    Why? 

8.  What  Prophet  was  in  Antioch  at 
this  time? 

9.  What  condition  did  he  predict? 

10.  What  provision  did  the  Saints 
make  for  this  condition? 

11.  By  whom  did  they  send  their  off- 
ering? 

12.  Who  was  ruling  in  Palestine  at 
this  time? 

13.  Whom  did  he  put  to  death? 

14.  Why  did  he  seek  Peter's  life? 

15.  Tell  how  Peter  was  delivered  from 
prison  ? 

16.  Where  did  he  go  when  released? 

17.  How  was  he  received? 

18.  With  what  people  had  Herod  had 
difficulty? 

19.  Where  did  he  go  to  meet  them? 

20.  Why  was  the  Lord  displeased 
with   Herod? 

21.  How  was  he  punished? 

22.    Who  was  the  Herod  here  men- 
ioned? 


i.e:sson  IX. 

(For  January  26th.) 

CALL  OF   SAUL   AND   BARNABAS. 


Read  Acts,  Chapts.  13  to  14. 
Memorize  Acts,  Chapt.  13:2,  3. 

Suggestions  to  the  Teacher. 


phasize  particularly  the  call  of  Saul  and 

Barnabas,   and   the   manner   of    setting 

them  apart  for  their  labor.    Contrast  this 

Em-  with  the  way  that  modern  sectarian  min- 
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isters  are  called.  Have  our  article  of 
faith  on  authority  quoted.  Read  also  He- 
brews 5 :  1-4  to  the  class.  Drill  the  class 
on  the  memory  exercise,  and  review 
them  on  the  quotations  already  learned. 
Trace  this  missionary  journey  on  the 
map,  and  make  the  class  familiar  with 
the  names  of  all  places  mentioned. 

Call  of  the  Missionaries  and 
Their  Labors  in  Cyprus.  Saul 
and  Barnabas  are  called  and  set 
apart  for  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
They  depart  from  Antioch  accom- 
panied by  John  Mark,  and,  pass- 
ing through  the  port  Selucia,  first 
labor  in  Salamis  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  among  the  Jews.  Passing 
through  the  island  they  come  to  Pa- 
phos,  where  Elymas,  a  sorcerer,  is 
striken  blind  for  opposing  the  work, 
and  Sergius  Paulus,  the  deputy  of 
the  country,  is  converted.      (Note 

1.) 

Journey  to  Asia  Minor  and 
Labors  in  Antioch  of  Pisidia. 
Leaving  Cyprus  they  sail  to  Perga 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
John  Mark  deserts  them  and  re- 
turns. Paul  and  Barnabas  contin- 
ue through  the  mountains,  and 
reach  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  where 
they  commence  their  labors  in  the 
synagogue  of  the  Jews.  Paul  bears 
a  powerful  testimony  to  them  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  address  is  invited  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles  on  the  next 
Sabbath.  The  large  crowds  that 
assemble  to  hear  the  missionaries 
on  the  following  Sabbath  arouse  the' 
envy  of  the  Jews,  and  they  become 
so  bitter  in  their  opposition  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  are  expelled 
from  the  city,  though  not  until  they 
had  made  many  converts,  espe- 
cially among  the  Gentiles.  Shaking 
the  dust  from  their  feet,  they  de- 
part for  Iconium. 

The  Work  in  IcoNiuiyf,  Lystra, 
and  Derbe.  At  Iconium  many  be- 
lieve their  words  and  they  remain 


for  some  time,  but  the  Jews  finally 
arouse  so  much  opposition  that  they 
are  forced  to  flee  to  escape  violence. 

Coming  in  Lystra  they  continue 
their  preaching,  and  Paul  heals  a 
cripple  through  faith.  This  mira- 
cle causes  the  heathen  population  of 
Lystra  to  conclude  that  the  mission- 
aries are  ^ods,  and  their  priests  pre- 
pare to  offer  sacrifices  to  them.  Paul 
protests  againsts  this  sacrilege,  and 
convinces  them  that  they  are  men. 
at  the  same  time  telling  them  of 
the  true  God.  By  this  time  Jews 
from  Antioch  and  Iconium  arrive 
and  stir  up  the  people  against  the 
missionaries,  until  Paul  is  stoned 
and  dragged  out  of  the  city  for 
dead.  (Note  2.)  He  soon  recov- 
ers, however,  and  they  continue  on 
to  Derbe. 

After  laboring  in  Derbe  for  a 
time,  they  return  through  all  the 
cities  they  had  visited,  ordaining 
elders  to  preside  over  the  branch- 
es established,  and  confirming  the 
Saints  in  their  new  faith.  (Note 
3.)  Arriving  at  Antioch  in  Syria, 
they  report  their  labors  and  remain 
for  some  time. 

NOTES. 

1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
name  Saul  changes  in  verse  9  of 
chapter  13,  to  that  of  Paul.  The 
probable  reason  for  the  change  is 
that  Paul  is  the  foreign  form  of  the 
Jewish  name  Saul,  and  that  it  is 
nov/  assumed  because  of  his  going 
among  a  foreign  people. 

2.  This  cruel  treatment  no  doubt 
impressed  Paul  with  the  meaing  of 
the  Lord's  promise  to  him  record- 
ed in  Acts  9 :  16.  "For  I  will  show 
him  hov/  great  things  he  must  suf- 
fer for  my  name's  sake."  His  pun- 
ishment was  similar  to  that  imposed 
upon  the  martyr  Stephen  to  which 
Paul  had  been  a  party,  at  least  indi- 
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rectly,  and,  together  with  the  many 
other  sufferings  he  endured,  was, 
let  us  hope,  a  sufficient  atonement 
for  that  sin. 

As  is  so  frequently  the  case  in 
the  expenience  of  our  own  elders, 
a  harvest  of  souls  was  obtained  in 
Lystra  where  opposition  was  most 
violent.  It  was  here  that  the  Gospel 
found  Timothy,  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  close  friend  and  companion 
to  Paul,  also  his  mother  Eunice 
and  his  grandmother  Lois,  of  both 
of  whom  Paul  speaks  in  the  high- 
est praise. 

3.  Paul  and  ^amabas  displayed 
the  courage  that  was  characteristic 
of  them  when  they  decided  to  re- 
turn, and  again  expose  themselves 
to  danger  from  their  enemies,  in  or- 
der to  confirm  the  Saints  in  their 
belief,  and  organize  the  branches  of 
the  Church  they  had  already  estab- 
lished. They  might  easily  have 
reached  Paul's  early  home  at  Tar- 
sus, and  then  Antioch  in  Syria,  by 
going  over  the  shorter  and  safer 
road  that  led  on  from  Derbe, 
through  the  Cilician  Gates,  that 
formed  a  highway  through  the  Tar- 
sus, or  Bull  mountains. 


.   REVIEW. 

1.  How  were  Saul  and  Barnabas  call- 
ed to  this  mission? 

2.  Who  accompanied  them? 

3.  How  was  authority  conferred  upon 
them? 

4.  Quote  Acts  13:  2,  3,  5.    Name  the 
first  three  cities  they  visited? 

6.  Who  opposed  them  at  Paphps? 

7.  What  was  the  result  of  this  oppo- 
sition ? 

8.  What  was  the  result  of  their  teach- 
ings? 

9.  What  country  did  they  next  visit? 

10.  At  what  city  did  they  first  land? 

11.  Why   did    Mary   turn   Dack? 

12.  What  inland  city  did  Paul  and 
Barnabas   first   reach? 

13.  Give  an  account  of  their  labors 
here? 

14.  With  what  success  did  they  meet 
at  Iconium? 

15.  What  unusual  difficulty  met  them 
at  Lystra? 

16.  What  caused  persecution  at  this 
place  ? 

17.  What  was  the  result  of  this  per- 
secution ? 

18.  What  promise  was  partially  ful- 
filled in  the  stoning  of  Paul? 

19.  What  converts  do   we  know   of 
in   Lystra? 

20.  What  place  did  they  visit  leav- 
leaving   Lystra? 

21.  Why  did   they   return    over    the 
same  ground? 

22.  By  what  safer  road  might  they 
have  reached  home? 


ETHICAL  STUDIES. 

(For  January  12th.) 
CULTIVATION     OF    CONSCIENCE. 


"I  define  conscience 
Definition.  as      that     within     us 

which  not  only  per- 
ceives what  js  right  in  moral  motives' 
but  also  feels  that  what  is  right  ought 
to  be  chosen  by  the  will." — Rev.  Joseph 
Cook, 


A  girl  was  employed  as  stenog- 
rapher in  the  office  of  a  large  dry 
goods  firm.  One  evening,  having 
some  extra  work,  she  was  later  than 
usual.  The  office  boy  was  there,  too, 


waiting  to  post  the  letters  she  was 
addressing.  As  they  worked  to- 
gether the  office  boy  unfolded  to 
the  stenographer  a  plan  by  which 
if  she  would  go  partners  with  him, 
they  might  make  considerable  mon- 
ey for  themselves  by  cheating  the 
firm.  As  she  listened  the  stenog- 
rapher was  shocked  that  the  office 
boy  could  plan  such  a  wicked  thing. 
She  was  indignant  that  he  should 
come  to  her  with  such  a  proposal, 
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and  asked  what  had  made  him  think 
she  would  be  partners  with  him. 
''Well,"  said  the  office  boy,  "you 
needn't  get  so  mad  about  it.  You 
write  some  of  your  letters  on  the 
firm's  letter  paper,  and  you  mail 
them  with  the  firm's  stamps.  I've 
seen  you  take  home  calendars  that 
come  to  the  office  in  the  firm's  name. 
So,  of  course,  I  thought  seeing  you 
take  small  things  belonging  to  the 
company  you  would  be  glad  to  be 
in  on  my  little  scheme." 

But  the  girl  refused.  Let  us  ex- 
amine this  incident  and  find  out 
what  power  made  the  stenographer 
refuse. 

1. — As  the  office  boy  unfolded  his 
plan  something:  within  the  girl  judg- 
ed whether  it  would  be  the  right 
thing  to  do.  That  something  said, 
no  it  would  not  be  right. 

2.— With  the  judgment  that  it 
would  not  be  right  this  something 
within  made  the  girl  feel  that  she 
ought  not  to  do  it.  So  she  said  she 
would  not. 

3. — As  she  walked  home  that 
night,  and  every  time  she  after- 
wards thought  of  it,  the  stenograph- 
er was  glad  she  had  refused  to  do 
what  she  knew  and  felt  was  wrong. 
Conscience  is  that  sense  or  pow- 
er within  an  individual  that  looks 
at  every  act  she  may  think  of  do- 
ing, judges  whether  it  would  be 
right  or  wrong ;  urges  her  to  choose 
the  right  act;  and  makes  her  feel 
happy  when  she  chooses  the  right. 
*  A  conscience  is^  an 

Conscience   is         inherent     part    of 
an   Inherent  each  human  being 

Faculty.  when  born  just  as 

the  mind  is.  As  soon 
as  a  child  becomes  old  enough 
to  understand  there  are  things 
it  ought  to  do  and  things  it 
ought  not  to  do  the  conscience  be- 
gins its  life  work.  Conscience  looks 
into  each  intended  act  before  it  is 
done.    As  the  child's  knowledge  of 


right  and  wrong  is,  so  conscience 
pronounces  judgment  that  the  act 
would  be  right  or  wrong  and  makes 
the  child  feel  that  the  right  ought 
to  be  chosen.  God  sent  His  chil- 
dren upon  this  earth  to  gain  experi- 
ence. In  living  upon  the  earth  they 
must  know  good  from  evil,  so  He 
gave  to  each  this  power  to  judge 
his  own  acts.  In  the  Prophet  Le- 
hi's  last  talk  with  his  sons  he  ex- 
plained to  them  these  powers  of 
good  and  evil  and  said  Jo  his  son 
Jacob:  "And  men  are  instructed 
sufficiently  that  they  know  good 
from  evil.  [II  Nephi  2:5]  *  * 
Wherefore  the  Lord  God  gave  un- 
to man  that  he  should  act  for  him- 
self. [II  Nephi  2: 16.]  In  order 
that  each  individual  might  act  for 
himself  God  gave  to  each  a  power 
to  judge  the  act  before  it  was  done, 
so  that  the  individual  might  choose 
the  good  act  or  the  bad  act.  Be- 
cause each  individual  has  this  pow- 
er to  choose,  to  act  fer  himself,  each 
person  shall  be  held  accountable  be- 
fore God  for  the  deeds  done  here 
upon  the  earth. 

In  the  Church  of 
Conscience  is  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
a  Power  ter-day    Saints  we 

for  Good.  are  instructed  that 

little  children  are 
not  responsible  for  their  actions.  God 
gives  to  the  parents  the  command- 
ment to  instruct  their  children  in 
the  right.  If  they  are  so  instructed, 
by  the  time  they  are  eight  years  old 
their  knowledge  of  right  and  wxong 
,  will  have  developed.  The  power  of 
their  conscience  to  judge  their  in- 
tended actions  and  urge  them  to  do 
right,  will  have  so  increased,  that 
after  baptism  at  that  age,  they  are 
held  responsible  for  their  acts.  One 
of  the  big  powers  of  conscience  is 
this  feeling  that  the  right  ought 
to  be  chosen.  If  the  good  act,  the 
right  act,  is  chosen  and  done  the 
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power  of  conscience  increases.  If 
the  wrong  act  is  chosen  and  done 
conscience  causes  a  feeling  of  re- 
morse or  humiliation  to  be  felt.  The 
office  boy  told  the  stenographer  he 
had  seen  her  use  the  firm's  letter 
paper  and  stamps.  She  could  not 
deny  it.  She  thought  about  what 
he  had  said  and  realized  with  a  feel- 
ing of  shame  that  her  conscience 
condemned  her  for  what  she  had 
done.  She  remembered  the  doubt 
that  had  arisen  in  her  mind  when 
she  first  used  that  letter  paper — she 
had  not  felt  quite  comfortable  about 
it.  Conscience  had  judged  her  act 
before  it  was  done  but  she  had  not 
obeyed  its  promptings.  She  was 
very  thankful  that  she  had  listened 
to  conscience  when  the  office  boy 
told  her  of  his  plan  to  make  money 
— that  was,  perhaps,  a  larger  thing. 
But  she  decided  in  the  future  she 
would  obey  conscience  in  the  small 
things  then  she  would  be  sure  to 
hear  it  in  the  lar^e  ones. 

Many  and  varied 
Conscience  are  the  promptings 

In  Small  of    conscience   that 

Things.  come  every  day  to 

each  of  us.  Here  is 
a  girl  who  was  given  a  lesson  to 
prepare  for  last  week's  Mutual.  She 
came  unprepared  with  the  excuse 
that  she  had  not  had  time.  Perhaps 
she  did  not  have  any  extra  time. 
But  does  she  forget  the  half  hour 
'./H  Thursday  when  the  thought  of 
that  lesson  came  to  her  and  some- 
thing urged  that  there  were  a  few 
minute  to  give  to  it?  And  that 
same  prompting  came  on  Friday 
and  again  on  Monday.  It  was  "on 
her  conscience"  as  we  say.  She 
said  she  had  no  time  to  prepare  it. 
But  only  she  knows  how  she  feels 
inside  her  heart — the  sense  of  hu- 
miliation that  is  there.  She  could 
have  done  it  had  she  obeyed  her 
conscience. 

Conscience  in  small  things  is  not 


active  in  some  of  us.  That  is  be- 
cause we  have  not  listened  and  o- 
beyed  its  promptings.  It  has  become 
dulled.  Go  to  any  business  house 
where  young  men  and  women  are 
employed.  Watch  how  the  major- 
ic\  vie  their  work.  So  many  wo^k 
grudgingly,  doing  as  little  as  they 
can  each  day.  Their  one  thought 
is  to  get  the  money — not  to  earn  it. 
Such  people  do  not  rise  to  respon- 
sibility because  they  havfe  no  inner 
standard  of  right — no  conscience — 
by  which  they  guide  their  actions. 
A  certain  group  of  girls  comes  to 
mind.  They  worked  at  a  factory. 
They  were  all  girls  from  our  homes. 
Yet  there  were  some  who  did  as  lit- 
tle as  they  could — ^but  they  were 
paid  so  much  a  week — who 
dawdled  the  time  away.  Each  night 
there  was  work  left  over — but  who 
cared?  With  the  advent  of  new 
machinery  the  manager  introduced 
a  new  schedule  of  wages.  Each  gir! 
would  be  paid  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  done.  How  the 
dawdlers  had  to  work  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  conscientious  girls. 
Skill  and  advancement  usually 
come  to  those  who  work  by  the 
light  of  an  inward  standard  of  right 
— by  their  conscience. 

One  of  the  promptings  of  con- 
science that  comes  often  to  us  all 
is  in  regard  to  our  private  prayers. 
What  girl  ever  forgot  her  morning 
or  evening  prayer  and  remembered 
it  with  peace  of  mind  ?  These  most 
sacred  private  acts  of  ours  are  mat- 
ters of  conscience  with  us.  Should 
the  morning  prayer  be  neglected 
some  time  during  the  day  the  sense 
of  shame  will  overtake  us.  If  we 
persist  in  our  neglect  some  one  will 
surely  speak  upon  the  subject  in  a 
meeting,  and  lo,  rising  strong  with- 
in us  comes  that  condemnation  of 
our  conscience  which  we  know  and 
feel  even  if  others  are  not  aware 
of  it.    To  a  sincere  and  honest  heart 
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that  voice  speaks  until  it  is  obeyed, 
but  obedience  must  not  be  too  long 
delayed. 

In  the  family  relations  with  fath- 
er, mother,  sisters,  and  brothers  we 
should  try  to  let  our  conscience 
guide  us.  Each  of  us  should  do  her 
share  of  work.  If  mother  tells  us 
to  do  something  and  our  conscience 
lets  us  know  it  is  right  we  should 
obey  the  feeling  that  prompts  us  to 
do  it. 

In  the  family  each  member  has 
his  or  her  rights.  If  one  si^er  is 
careful  with  her  clothes,  her  room, 
with  all  her  small  belongings,  no 
promoting  of  conscience  would 
justify  another  more  careless  sis- 
ter in  wearing  without  permission  a 
waist,  or  hat,  or  even  in  taking  a 
handkerchief  that  belongfed  to  the 
one  who  always  has  things  nice  be- 
cause she  takes  care  of  them.  Many 
sisters  fail  to  realize  the  right  and 
wrong  in  such  small  things. 

If  Mary  went  out  three  times  for 
pleasure  last  week  and  Margaret 
stayed  at  home  to  help  mother,  this 
week  Mary's  conscience  tells  her  to 
refuse  the  invitations  she  may  get 
and  urge  mother  or  Margaret  to  go 
out.  It  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  just,  it  is 
not  right  that  Mary  should  have  all 
the  pleasure  for  the  family. 

And  so  it  is  when  Margaret  wants 
a  new  party  dress.  Her  conscience 
will  tell  her  whether  it  is  right  she 
should  have  it.  If  the  new  dress 
for  Margaret  means  that  mother 
will  have  no  winter  coat,  or  will 
have  still  to  wear  a  made  over  dress, 
then  the  promptings  of  conscience 
ought  to  be  strong  enough  for  Mar- 
garet to  obey.  Obedience  to  the 
promptings  of  conscience  brings 
happiness,  Margaret  might  have  en- 
joyed her  new  dress,  but  everytime 
she  saw  her  mother  in  the  old  turn- 
ed gown  the  thought  that  she  pre- 


vented the  getting  of  a  new  one 
would  sting  her. 

Conscience,  we 
Cultivation  of  have  learned  is 
Conscience.  with   us    when    we 

are  bom.  It  grows 
in  power  as  we  grow  in  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  and  as  we  obey  its 
promptings.  But  we  should  not 
obey  it  blindly.  We  should  consid- 
er its  promptings,  know  why  they 
are  right,  and  then  obey  them. 
Conscience  may  prompt  us  differ- 
ently on  the  same  kind  of  action. 
Today,  because  we  know  no  better, 
conscience  might  not  trouble  us  if 
we  failed  to  pay  our  fare  on  the 
street  car  simply  because  the  con- 
ductor passed  us  by.  But  think  it 
over  carefully.  You  rode  upon  the 
car  therefore  you  should  pay  your 
fare.  When,  after  carefuUv  consid- 
ering the  act,  conscience  and  your 
knowledge  of  right  say  you  should 
pay  that  fare,  you  can  never  after- 
wards leave  a  car  without  paying. 
Through  ignorance,  or  insufficient 
knowledge,  conscience  may  give  an 
incorrect  prompting:,  but  knowledge 
and  thoughtful  consideration  bring 
the  right  one. 

Thoughtful  consid- 
Valueofa  eration       of       the 

Tender  promptings  of  con- 

Conscience.  science,  and  obedi- 

ence to  it  keeps  it 
sensitive.  A  sensitive  conscience  is 
a  tender  conscience.  One  value  is 
that  it  is  quick  in  its  approval  or 
disapproval  of  our  intended  actions. 
Another  is  that  it  is  the  power  that 
decides  for  us  the  many  questions 
that  concern  us  personally  when 
there  is  no  one  else  near  to  advise 
us.  Conscience  decides  our  course 
of  action  and  urges  that  we  do  what 
is  right.  Conscience  is  the  voice  that 
disapproves  if  we  say  unkind  things 
of  our  friends.    It  urges  us  to  make 
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^ood  use  of  our  study  time.  It 
:gives  approval  of  our  play  when  du- 
ty is  done.  Friends  may  misjudge 
us  but  if^our  line  of  conduct  has 
the  coproval  of  that  oower  within 
in  self-respect  we  can  stand  up  un- 
<ler  the  misjudgement  feeling  that 
we  have  the  approval  of  God. 

Perhaps  no  better 
The  Mighty  illustration    of   the 

Power  of  power  of  conscience 

Conscience.  over  individual  ac- 

tion can  be  found 
than  its  effect  on  our  young  men 
when  the  call  for  a  mission  comes 
to  them.  Upon  the  vast  majority 
the  ejffect  is  the  same:  conscience 
says  it  is  the  right  thine:  to  do.  Con- 
science urges  them  to  go.  Consci- 
ence causes  them  to  feel  happy  if 
they  decide  to  ^o.  So  strong  is  the 
feeling  of  right  and  urgfing  to  obey, 
that  want  of  means,  sickness  in  the 
family,  the  possibility  of  future  fail- 
ure in  business,  all  are  weighed  a- 
gainst  the  feeling — and  still  it  is 
strong  enough  to  make  nine-tenths 
of  them  go.  And  to  the  few  who  do 
not  obey  its  voice  conscience  meets 
out  an  oft  recurring  sense  of  hu- 
miliation and  unhappiness. 

An  incident  from  the  life  of  Pres. 
John  Taylor  illustrates  this  power 
of  conscience:  He  and  his  wife 
and  litde  family  had  come  to 
join  the  Saints  in  Montrose. 
The  times  were  troublous  and 
the  Saints  were  often  in  danger 
of  mob  violence.  Sister  Taylor 
was  ill,  the  children  very  little,  and 
their  only  shelter  one  room  in  a 
miserable  log:  house.  But  the  call 
had  come  for  Brother  Taylor  to  go 
to  England.  Facing  these  many  un- 
favorable conditions,  weighing  them 
against  the  urging  of  his  conscience 
that  he  ought  to  go.  Brother  Tay- 
lor dedicated  his  family  to  the  care 
of  the  Lord,  obeyed  his  conscience, 


and  trusted  God  for  the  outcome. 
In  its  greatest  development  and 
power  obedience  to  conscience 
brings  the  approval  and  peace  of 
God.  Recall  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  These  were 
his  words  as  he  left  for  Carthage 
jail :  "I  go  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaugh- 
ter. I  am  calm  as  a  summer's 
morning.  I  have  a  conscience  void 
of  offense  toward  God  and  man. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  conscience?  (See  Dic- 
tionary.) 

2.  Relate  the  incident  of  the  stenog- 
rapher and  the  office  boy. 

3.  As  she  listened  to  the  offic**  boy 
what  first  prompting  .came  from  con- 
science to  the  stenographer? 

4.  What  was  the  second  prompting? 

5.  What  effect  did  obedience  to  her 
conscience  have  on  the  stenographer? 

.  6.  Is  each  individual  born  with  a  con- 
science ? 

7.  How  does  the  conscience  begin  to 
work? 

8.  Why  did  God  give  to  everyone  a 
conscience  ? 

9.  How  does  conscience  help  one  to 
be    good  ? 

10.  What  is  the  result  if  we  disobe^' 
the  promptings  of  conscience? 

11.  How  does  conscience  help  us 
get    our    lessons? 

12.  What  docs  it  mean  when  people 
say.  she  has  no  conscience  in  her  work? 

13.  What  does  the  voice  of  conscience 
say  if  we  neglect  our  private  prayers? 
If  We  wear  without  pcrmisison  a  sister's 
gloves,  or  waist,  or  hat? 

14.  If  Margaret  wants  a  new  party 
dress  how  can  she  tell  whether  she  ought 
to  get  it? 

15.  How  may  conscience  be  cultivated? 

16.  What  is  a  tender  conscience? 

17.  Of  what  value  is  a  tender  consci- 
ence? 

18.  Illustrate  the  mighty  power  of  con- 
science over  individual  action. 

(Class  leaders  are  at  liberty  to  use  other 
illustrations  than  those  given  in  the  les- 
son.) 


LITERARY  STUDIES. 

^For  Jan.  12  and  Feb.  9.) 
GARETH   AND  LYi^ETiE—Tennyson. 


For  the  next  two  lessons  we  take 
up  poems  of  one  of  our  favorite 
writers,  Alfred  Tennyson,  whom  it 
is  safe  to  say  we  all  know  something 
about,  and  must  surely  admire. 

To  quote   just   one   paragraph : 

"There  have  been  poets  in  his  day 
who  surpassed  him  in  certain  directions, 
but  Tennyson  has  cultivated  all  branch- 
es of  the  art  of  poetry.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  he  covers  more  ground, 
rises  before  us  a  higher  and  more  com- 
plicated specimen  of  intellectual  archi- 
tecture than  any  of  those  whose  spirea 
may  for  a  while  have  seemed  to  spark- 
le above  him.  His  imperishable  works 
abide  with. us,  and  in  no  small  degree 
mould  the  thought  and  feeling  of  each 
succeeding   generation." 

Some  of  our  young  people  say 
they  do  not  like  poetry,  I  always 
think  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  their  education  or  un- 
derstanding of  literature,  if  this  is 
really  true.  Poetry  tells  all  that 
can  be  told  in  prose,  only  with  so 
much  more  beauty  of  expression, 
language  and  sentiment  that  our 
enjoyment  of  the  theme  is  increas- 
ecl  accordingly. 

"Nature  is  filled  with  poetry,  every, 
human  life  is  a  poem.  The  poet  with 
his  intenser  nature  gives  expression  to 
our  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  What 
we  have  often  felt  but  vaguely  he  ut- 
ters  for  us   in  imperishable  thoughts." 

Gareth  and  Lynette,  the  subject 
of  our  first  lesson  is  a  simple  little 
poem,  one  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King, 
and  one  reason  that  it  has  been 
selected  is  that  the  story  itself  can 
not  fail  to  interest  every  one.  It 
takes  us  back  to  the  times  of  chiv- 
alry, "When  knights  were  bold  and 
ladies  fair,"  and  while  it  places  be- 
fore us  a  vivid  picture  of  that  ex- 
tremely romantic  period,  it  also 
gives  us  some  high  ideals  of  ambi- 
tion, valor,  perseverance,  etc.,  and  it 
pleases  us  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 


the  hero  and  heroine,  and  we  are 
fully  satisfied  with  the  outcome. 

Lancelot  and  Elaine  is  of  an  en- 
tirely different  character,  but  still 
beatiful.  But  any  poetry  to  be  en- 
joyed must  be  read  intelligently. 
First  get  an  understanding  of  the 
subject,  the  author's  thought  and 
object,  then  get  the  rhythm  and 
swing  of  the  poetry,  and  read  it 
aloud  with  the  proper  accent,  em- 
phasis and  expression,  and  try  to 
get  and  give  the  true  spirit  and 
feeling  of  the  poem.  Any  good 
poetry  can  be  read  half  a  dozeA,  ten 
twenty  times  with  increasing  enjoy- 
ment to  reader  and  hearers.  But 
what  can  be  more  unattractive  and 
tiresome  than  unintilligent  render- 
ing of  poetry? 

After  these  two  lessons  are  read 
and  studied  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  rest  of  the  Idylls  will  be 
read  with  interest,  as  well  as  fur- 
ther selections  from  this  author  and 
others  of  our  poets,  and  I  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  no  one  who  reads 
understandingly  will  say  that  he 
does  not  like  poetry. 

1.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  Tennyson. 

2.  A  brief  talk  on  poetry. 

3.  Tell  something  of  the  Idylls  of 
the  King. 

4.  Let  someone  tell  the  story,  very 
briefly,  of  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

5.  Appoint  different  ones  to  give 
character  sketches  of  the  different  char- 
acters. 

6.  Appomt  some  members  to  recite 
or  read  some  of  the  best  selections,  and 
make  comments. 

Note— Officers  or  class  leaders  should 
direct  special  attention  to  the  intro- 
duction and  notes  of  the  little  edition 
of  the  Idylls,  (MacMillan's)  recom- 
mended for  use  in  the  associations,  also 
in  assigning  lessons  make  a  note  of  the 
time  in  some  way,  so  that  unimportant 
topics  do  not  consume  too  much  time, 
thus  cutting  short  or  causing  others 
to  be  entirely  omitted. 
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Awarded  Prize  in  Christmas  Story  Contest. 

Elsie  C.  Carroll. 


"It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 
When  things  go  by  with  a  song ; 

But  the  man  worth  while 

Is  the  one  who  can  smile 
When  everything  goes  dead  wrong." 

The  neatly  written  words  of  the 
memory  gem  stood  out  white  on  the 
blackboard  behind  the  little  teacher 
who  sat  in  the  empty  school  room, 
her  head  resting  on  her  desk,  while 
she  was  actually  sobbing.  She  had 
written  those  words  bravely  in  the 
morning,  more  for  a  gentle  remind- 
er to  herself  than  for  a  lesson  to  the 
diildren,  and  several  times  during 
the  dull  December  day  a  glance  at 
them  had  brought  back  the  gleam  of 
resolution  to  her  eyes.  But  after 
she  had  smiled  a  good  night  to  the 
last  of  her  little  flock,  as  they  strag- 
gled from  the  room,  she  turned  to 
die  window  and  watched  the  gray 
sky  fill  with  falling  flakes  of  snow, 
making  the  waning  day  still  more 
dismal.  Then  the  great  lump  of 
home-sickness  and  disappointment 
had  come  up  in  her  throat  again, 
and  as  she  turned  back  to  her  desk, 
her  blurred  eyes  caught  sight  of  the 
gem.  That  was  too  much.  She  sat 
down  while  her  sobs  echoed  through 
the  empty  room. 

There  was  no  use  trying.  No  one 
could  keep  up  under  such  circum- 
stances. Away  from  home  for 
nearly  five  months,  shut  up  in  this 
dreary    little    mining    town.      She 


knew  she  could  not  have  stood  it  so 
long  if  it  had  not  been  for  her 
dreams  of  the  happy  home-going  for 
Christmas.  And  now  she  must  stay. 
Oh,  it  was  cruel  when  she  was  try- 
ing so  hard  to  be  brave  and  helpful 
since  her  father's  failure  in  busi- 
ness. And  they  would  all  be  there 
but  her.  Clara  was  already  home 
from  her  work  in  the  city.  Even 
now  she  and  mother  were  busy 
planning  the  big  preparations  to  be 
made,  for  it  was  only  three  days 
until  Christmas.  Ned  and  Jack  would 
be  home  from  school  and  she  would 
miss  the  jolly,  good  times  with 
them.  Then  there  were  the  babies, 
Alice  and  Jean.  She  had  thought 
of  so  many  ways  of  making  this 
Christmas  the  greatest  they  had  ever 
known.  And  the  presents  upon 
which  she  had  spent  all  her  long 
winter  evenings — oh,  how  could  she 
endure  the  disappointment ! 

But  even  that  was  not  all.  The 
pink  in  her  cheeks  deepened  as  she 
took  a  letter  from  a  book  in  her 
desk  and  read  it  over. 

"Baltimore,  Dec.  18. 
"Dear  BESS—Yours  of  the  14th  is  at 
hand,  but  I  won't  bother  to  answer  it 
until  I  see  you.  Vm  coming  home  for 
Chrjstmas,  too.  Hurrah!  Won't  it  be 
j'olly  to  have  a  real  old  celebration  like 
we  used  to  when  we  were  'kids?*  I 
speak  for  your  company  to  the  dances 
and  sleigh-rides  and  candy  pulls  and — 
well,  I  won't  say  it  now,  Bess,  but,  little 
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girl,  there  is  a  Christmas  present  Tm 
hoping  for  this  year,  and  if  old  St. 
Nicholas  hasn't  it  ready  for  me  Til  be 
the  most  disappointed  youngster  in  all 
Christendom. 
"Good  bye  till  I  s^e  you.        Phil." 

A  big  tear  splashed  down  on  the 
letter,  which  she  hastily  folded.  Of 
course  she  was  nothing  in  particular 
to  Phil,  she  assured  herself,  nor 
he  to  her.  But  hadn't  they  been 
dear  friends  since  childhood?  And 
she  had  not  seen  him  for  three  years 
and  a  half,  when  he  left  to  attend 
the  medical  college  at  Baltimore, 
from  which  he  had  graduated  the 
spring:  before  with  high  honors,  and 
with  such  confidence  of  his  profes- 
sors that  he  had  been  offered  a  posi- 
tion in  the  college  hospital.  And 
for  some  reason  she  unfolded 
his  letter  and  read  the  last  of  it 
again.  She  wondered  which  one  of 
the  girls  would  take  her  place  as  his 
partner.  He  was  a  general  favor- 
ite, but  no  doubt  pretty  Edith  Wells 
would  be  the  lucky  one,  and  a  little 
pang  of  jealousy — one  she  would 
hardly  dare  to  own — shot  through 
Bessie's  heart.  If  that  miserable 
snowslide  had  only  waited  until  she 
was  home,  it  might  have  come  and 
kept  her  from  coming  back  to  this 
wretched  place  the  rest  of  the  win- 
ter. She  would  have  been  glad  of 
it.  She  almost  hated  these  little 
dirty  cabins  and  dull,  brown  hills 
and  the  rough,  uneducated  people. 
Even  the  little  school-room,  for  the 
moment,  lost  the  charm  it  had  al- 
ways held  before.  Oh,  she  wanted 
home  and  friends  and  Christmas. 

She  took  the  telegram  she  had 
received  that  morning  from  her 
father,  and  read  it  over  again. 

"Dear  Bess — Track  blockaded  by  big 
snowslide  on  West  Bond.  Don't  try  to 
come  home.  Merry  Christmas  and  love 
from  all.  Geo.  T.  Blake." 

It  was  growing  dark  and  cold  in 
the  little  school  house,  while  outside 


the  snow  was  still  piling  up.  Just 
then  Bessie  was  startled  from  her 
bitter  reverie  by  the  sound  of  a 
halting  step  in  the  entry  that  led  to 
the  room.  She  knew  the  step,  so 
was  not  surprised  when  little,  lame 
Tommy  McGuile  entered.  The 
shabby  coat  that  covered  Tommy's 
crooked  shoulders  was  many  sizes 
too  large;  the  cap  he  held  in  his 
bare,  stiff  fingers  had  seen  its  best 
days  long  ago,  while  his  shoes  and 
trousers  scarcely  retained  their  iden- 
tity for  patches;  his  pale,  pinched 
face  was  blue  with  cold.  Yet  one 
would  scarcely  notice  these  painful 
details  when  looking  into  Tommy's 
great  brown  eyes,  for  from  them 
beamed  warmth  and  cheer  and  sun- 
shine as  if  his  soul  did  not  know  it 
was  surrounded  with  pain  and  cold 
and  hunger. 

"Good  day,  Miss  Blake,"  came 
cheerily,  as  Tommy  limped  up  the 
aisle  toward  the  teacher's  desk.  "I 
was  'fraid  you'd  be  gone,  and  I 
wanted  to  find  out  the  lessons.  The 
reason  I  didn't  come  yisterdy  an' 
today,  Aunt  Lindy's  been  sick  over 
the  Ridge  an'  Ma  had  to  go  over  an' 
take  care  of  her,  so  I  had  to  stay 
with  the  baby.  Ma's  home  now  an' 
if  Aunt  Lindy  keeps  better  I  kin 
come  tomorrow." 

By  this  time  Tommy  had  reached 
the  teacher's  desk  and  had  noticed 
her  red,  swollen  eyes.  He  was  all 
sympathy  at  once  and  before  she 
had  collected  herself  enough  to 
speak,  he  went  on,  half  apologet- 
ically : 

"Scuse  me.  Miss  Blake,  but 
I'm  awful  sorry  if  you're  in  trou- 
ble. I  hope  none  of  your  folks  ain't 
sick  an'  you  way  off  down  here 
away  frum  'em  all.  If  they's  any- 
thing I  kin  do  I'd  be  mighty  glad 
to  do  it  an'  I  know  the  other  fellers 
an'  girls  'ud  be  just  as  anxious." 

Dear  little  Tommy,  a  real  knight 
Lame,   cold,   and  perhaps   hung^, 
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but  with  a  heart  like  the  princes  of 
old,  ready  to  bring  relief.  Bessie 
Blake  did  not  answer  for  a  mo- 
ment; her  heart  was  too  full.  The 
real,  sweet,  unselfish  Bessie  had 
awakened  at  last.  She  put  her  arm 
across  Tommy's  little  crooked 
shoulders  and  drew  him  closer.  In 
the  moment  of  silence  that  followed 
she  saw  him  in  his  poor,  little 
shanty  home  back  on  the  hills  bv  the 
big  shaft,  helping  the  mother,  whom 
an  explosion  in  the  mines  two  years 
before  had  left  an  almost  penniless 
widow  with  this  one  little  crippled 
son  and  a  baby  girl  to  support.  Bes- 
sie's cheeks  burned  now  with  con- 
scious shame,while  a  bright,  healthy 
purpose  flashed  into  her  mind, 
crowding  out  every  selfish  and  bit- 
ter thought.  Here  was  a  child  who 
had  never  known  a  real  Christmas 
in  his  cramped  little  life  trying  to 
console  her.  She  doubted  if  any 
of  those  dear  little  souls  that  she 
had  grown  to  love  during  the  last 
few  months  knew  half  the  joy  of 
that  sweet  dav,  which  seems  the 
rieht  of  childhood.  And  she  could 
do  it.  Yes,  she  would  do  it — give 
them  one  real  Christmas.  How 
happily  her  heart  beat  as  the  reso- 
lution took  the  form  of  a  plan. 

"No,  Tommy,  Vm  not  in  trouble," 
she  said,  at  last,  chafing  the  little 
cold  hand  that  lay  on  her  desk. 

"I  thought  I  was.  You  see  Fve 
been  planning  to  go  home  for 
Christmas,  but  Tm  snowed  in  now, 
so  that  is  impossible,  but  Tve  de- 
cided Fm  really  glad  of  it.  Vm  go- 
ing to  stay  here  and  we'll  have  the 
joUiest  Christmas  that  Norrisville 
ever  heard  of." 

"O,  Miss  Blake,"  gasped  Tommy, 
his  little  face  beaming,  "an'  kin  we 
help?" 

"Yes,  all  the  boys  and  girls  must 
help,  of  course.  Shall  we  have  a 
tree?" 

"A    real    Christmas    tree,    Miss 


Blake,  like  in  story  books,  with 
presents  and  lights  an'  things  on  it? 
Oh,  I  know  where  some  dandy  ones* 
is  up  by  the  little  shaft." 

"AH  right.  Tommy,  you  may 
choose  the  tree  on  your  way  home 
and  report  in  the  morning.  And 
now  we  had  better  both  be  going 
home.  It  is  getting  late  and  still 
snowing.    Good  night,  Tommy." 

"Good  night,  Miss  Blake.  I  know 
everybody  will  like  it  an'  I  hope 
you'll  have  a  good  time  so  you  won't 
miss  not  goin'  home  as  much." 

"Thank  you.  Tommy,  I  know  I 
shall."  As  Bessie  hurried  on,  new 
plans  were  popping  into  her  head  at 
every  step,  and  still  the  words  of 
that  little  memory  gem  kept  run- 
ning themselves  over  and  over 
through  her  mind: 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 
When  things  go  by  with  a  song; 
But  the  man  worth  while 
Is  the  one  who  can  smile 
When  everything  goes  dead  wrong." 

Then  she  added,  half  aloud,  soft- 
ly smiling  as  she  ran  up  the  steps 
to  her  boarding  house : 

"But  the  man  worth  while 
Is  Tommy  McGuile, 
For  nothing  with  him  goes  wrong." 

The  next  morning  found  Bessie 
at  her  post  long  before  any  of  the 
pupils  had  arrived,  her  plans  fully 
made  and  already  begun.  The 
Christmas  idea  caught  like  wild  fire 
and  by  night  not  only  the  school 
children  but  the  whole  village  was 
thoroughly  enthused  and  anxious  to* 
make  the  aflfair  the  biggest  that  had 
ever  happened  in  Norrisville. 

All  that  day  and  the  next  the 
children  were  busy  and  happy  vic- 
ing in  lively  contests  of  stringing 
popcorn  and  cranberries  and  cutting 
bright  stars  and  making  boxes  and 
baskets  and  cotton  bells  and  balls, 
all  to  help  in  the  wonderful  decora- 
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tions  to  be  put  up  and  for  trimming 
the  tree.  There  was  practicing,  too, 
fpr  the  entertainment  to  be  given 
along  with  the  tree. 

The  day  before  Christmas  was 
one  of  excitement.  The  school  was 
divided  into  committees.  The  tree 
selected  by  Tommy  was  brought  by 
some  of  the  older  boys  and  set  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  platform  oc- 
cupied by  the  teacher's  desk.  Some 
of  the  students  were  trimming  the 
tree,  other  groups  were  hanging  * 
festoons  and  loops  and  wreaths  of 
hemlock  and  mistletoe.  The  girls 
were  busy  making  countless  little 
stockings,  from  bright  colored  mo- 
squito bar,  which  were  to  be  filled 
with  candy  and  nuts,"one  for  every- 
body in  town,"  so  Miss  Blake  had 
instructed  the  committee.  Mottoes 
of  "Welcome"  and  "Merry  Christ- 
mas" stood  out  on  the  walls  in  neat 
evergreen  letters,  while  not  an  inch 
of  the  blackboard  but  was  covered 
with  some  Christmas  drawing  from 
Miss  Blake's  own  hand.  There 
were  the  three  wise  men  and  their 
camels  led  bv  the  wonderful  star 
with  Bethlehem  off  in  the  distance ; 
there  was  the  baby  Jesus  in  His 
cradle  of  hay  with  the  beautiful 
Marv  bending  near  while  the  wise 
men  were  hanging  their  gifts  on  the 
first  Christmas  tree,  one  that  grew 
at  the  stable  door;  then  there  were 
scenes  of  happy  children  hanging  up 
stockings  before  great  open  fire- 
places and  of  merry  St.  Nicholas  in 
his  fur-covered  sfeigh  behind  rein- 
deer that  were  magically  mounting 
to  snow-covered  roofs. 

Never  before  had  Bessie  Blake 
aoDreciated  so  much  her  natural 
gift  at  drawing  as  when  those  pic- 
tures grew  under  her  fingers  to  the 
increasing  delight  of  the  children. 

By  noon  the  decorating  and  trim- 
ming was  completed  and  the  little 
school  house  indeed  wore  a  holidav 
attire.     Each    child  had  been  per- 


mitted to  put  up  his  own  small  g^fts 
before  leaving  to  get  ready  for  the 
evening's  entertainment.  Miss  Blake 
and  two  or  three  of  the  older  pu- 
pils would  be  there  in  the  after- 
noon to  receive  and  hang  the  pres- 
ents brought  by  the  parents. 

It  was  with  pure  satisfaction  that 
Bessie  placed  her  own  substantial 
contributions.  She  was  giving  them 
where  she  knew  they  would  bring 
comfort  as  well  as  pleasure.  The 
big  warm  shawl  she  had  crocheted 
for  her  mother  would  be  given  to  . 
Tommy's  mother  instead;  the  pret- 
ty silk  waist  she  had  embroidered 
for  Clara  would  be  such  a  surprise 
to  Florence  Kelly,  the  girl  post-mis- 
tress who  had  been  so  kind  to  her. 
Florence  was  a  sweet,  sensible  girl 
who  supported  an  invalid  mother 
and  a  little  sister,  so  had  not  much 
to  spend  on  the  pretty  things  for 
herself  that  all  girls  like  so  much. 
The  nice  warm  muffler  she  had 
made  for  her  father  bore  the  name 
of  Timothy  Flannigan,  the  kind  old 
Irish  janitor,  while  the  neat  little 
writing  case  intended  for  Ned  was 
going  to  dear  little  Fannv  Miller, 
the  daughter  of  her  landlady.  Bes- 
sie laughed  with  secret  joy  when 
she  hung  up  the  pretty  tie  she  had 
intended  for  Jack.  It  AVas  designat- 
ed for  "Santa  Claus,"  and  with  this 
Santa  Claus  was  connected  the  most 
glorious  part  of  her  plan,  a  part  of 
which  she  had  not  dreamed  at  first 
— a  contribution  purse  which  would 
straighten  the  crooked  legs  and 
shoulders  of  dear  little  Tommy  Mc- 
Guile.  She  had  written  all  about 
Tommy  to  Phil  in  the  early  weeks 
of  her  school  when  her  heart  was 
first  beine  drawn  out  to  the  happy 
little  cripple,  and  Phil  had  said  he 
could  be  cured  if  the  operation 
could  be  performed  while  the  boy 
was  still  young.  The  wish  that  she 
could  make  it  possible  grew  as  the 
weeks  went  by,  and  as  she  felt  the 
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sweet,  helpful  influence  Tommv  ex- 
erted in  her  school.  There  was 
something  about  the  brave  little  suf- 
ferer that  lifted  the  general  stand- 
ard. He  was  a  favorite  with  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  though  a  little 
child  of  the  mountains  the  same  as 
they,  the  noble  gentleness  of  his 
soul  helped  them  to  keep  in  check 
their  natural  roughness  and  disor- 
der. But  what  could  she  do  to  help 
him?  He  would  have  to  be  treated 
by  the  best  physicians  in  the  coun- 
try; then  nursed  for  months  and 
months,  and  it  would  cost  more  than 
she  dared  think  of.  She  had  told 
neither  him  nor  his  mother  that  a 
cure  was  possible,  knowing  that  it 
would  only  give  both  a  hopeless 
desire  never  to  be  realized. 

But  now  the  way  was  opened, 
and  she  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
evening.  Tommy's  present  would 
delight  the  whole  village.  It  had 
come  about  in  this  way.  Judge 
William  K.  Norris,  chief  owner  and 
president  of  the  Norrisville  mines, 
had  made  a  trip  of  inspection  to 
Norrisville  on  his  way  home  from 
the  East.  The  disastrous  snow- 
slide  had  shut  him  in  also.  It  hap- 
pened that  Mrs.  Miller,  Bessie's 
landlady,  was  a  sister  to  an  old  col- 
lege friend  of  the  judge's,  so  in 
passing  away  the  time  of  his  com- 
pulsory stay  he  had  called  on  her. 
She  had  enthusiastically  told  him  of 
the  great  preparations  for  Christ- 
mas and  of  the  brave  little  school 
teacher  who  was  turning  her  disap- 
pointment to  such  a  noble  end.  In- 
stantly a  chord  of  sympathy  was 
struck  in  this  other  homesick  exile. 
He  had  children  of  his  own  to  whom 
he  had  expected  to  give  a  merry 
Christmas,  but  they  would  have  it 
anyhow,  except  the  pleasure  of 
his  own  company.  He  had  a 
big  heart  as  well  as  a  big 
purse,  and  realized  how  much  he 
could  do  with  little  sacrifice,  that  the 


brave  little  school  mistress  could 
not.  Accordingly  he  waited  at 
Mrs.  Miller's  to  meet  Bessie,  and 
to  offer  his  services.  The  girl  was 
completely  won  by  the  generous, 
fatherlv  gentleman,  and  they  were 
soon  discussing  plans  as  freely  as  if 
they  had  been  life-long  friends. 

"Now,  Miss  Blake,"  he  said, 
"I  want  to  share  in  the  joy  of  this 
Christmas  celebration,  but  you  see 
I  don't  understand  the  situation. 
Now,  tell  me  where  I  can  use 
a  thousand  dollars  to  bring  the  most 
blessing  and  happiness  in  this  town." 

"A  thousand  dollars !"  gasped  the 
girl. 

"Yes,  you  see  this  village  is  a 
namesake  of  mine,  and  I  feel  it  a 
sort  of  pleasant  duty  to  do  the 
handsome  thing  while  Vm  about  it." 

"A  thousand  dollars,"  repeated 
Bessie.  "Why,  Mr.  Norris,  that 
would  cure  Tommy  and  do  ever  so 
many  other  lovely  things  I've  been 
wishing  I  could  do." 

"And  who  is  Tommy  ?" 

Then  the  story  was  told,  and  it 
was  decided  that  six  hundred  dol- 
lars would  be  placed  to  his  credit  in 
a  bank  to  be  drawn  upon  for  his 
operation,  and  Mr.  Norris  had  de- 
clared he  would  not  lose  sight  of  the 
case,  but  would  be  on  hand  should 
more  be  needed.  The  other  four 
hundred  was  apportioned  where  it 
would  bring  relief  and  comfort  to 
the  village  poor.  Then  the  inter- 
ested philanthropist  had  asked  per- 
mission to  play  the  part  of  Santa 
Claus  at  the  little  entertainment. 
•  The  last  pang  of  disappointment 
and  homesickness  had  gone  from 
Bessie's  heart  as  she  sat  on  the  lit- 
tle platform  watching  with  beaming 
eyes  the  expectant,  happy  faces 
gathering  before  her.  The  evening's 
entertainment  was  a  great  success. 
But  of  course  the  distribution  of  the 
presents  at  the  close  of  the  program 
was  the  feature  claiming  most  at- 
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tention,  and  when  an  unknown  San- 
ta Claus  stepped  out  from  a  dark- 
ened corner  and  proceeded  to  dis- 
tribute the  presents,  interest  and  ex- 
citement was  at  its  highest.  No  one 
couM  guess  who  this  Santa  Claus 
was,  and  since  many  of  the  presents 
that  brought  forth  tears  of  surprise 
and  gratitude  were  inscribed,  "With 
Christmas  love  from  Santa  Qaus," 
the  eagerness  to  solve  the  mystery 
was  more  intense. 

Mr.  Morris  had  asked  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  remain 
incognito,  but  generous  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler, the  only  one  in  the  secret  be- 
sides Bessie,  could  not  refrain  from 
whispering  the  name  of  the  big- 
hearted  patron  to  some  of  her 
neighbors.  The  secret  soon  spread 
through  the  audience  while  the 
wonder  and  admiration  increased 
until  at  last  when  poor,  old  Aunt 
Molly  Ferre  tottered  up  to  receive 
her  gift  which  proved  to  be  the  re- 
deemed mortgage  on  her  humble  lit- 
tle home,  a  wild  cheer  for  the  now 
astonished  Santa  Claus  filled  the 
room. 

In  the  cheering  no  one  joined 
more  heartily  than  did  a  young 
stranger  who  had  entered  after  the 
program  had  commenced,  and  had 
sat  practically  unobserved  in  a  cor- 
ner near  the  door. 

Finally  the  tree  was  stripped  of 
its  bounties.  Santa  Claus  stood 
with  the  last  present  in  his  hand, 
the  owner^s  name  still  unannounced. 

"There  is  one  more  present,"  he 
said,  "and  after  that,  good  night 
and  happy  dreams  to  all."  Then  he 
read  from  a  paper  in  his  hand : 

"This  is  to  certify  that  there  are  now 
six  hundred  dollars  in  the  People's  Bank 

at  P to  the  credit  of  Master  Tommy 

McGuile,  to  be  used  for  medical  treat- 
ment which  will  make  the  body  of  Tom- 
my as  straight  and  strong  as  his  soul  is 
now.  This  gift  is  from  Tommy's  teacher, 
through  the  slight  assistance  of  her 
friend  Santa  Claus." 


For  a  moment  there  was  unbrok- 
en silence.  Then  as  the  truth  flashed 
through  the  room  there  came  a  re- 
doubled cheering  for  Mr.  Norris, 
Miss  Bessie,  and  for  Tomtny,  who 
sat  near  the  front,  tightly  gripping 
his  mother's  hand  while  the  happy 
tears  chased  each  other  down  his  ra- 
diant little  face. 

Before  the  cheers  had  fairly  ceas- 
ed, another  surprise  was  added. 
The  stranger  by  the  door  had  arisen 
and  walked  to  the  platform.  Bes- 
sie now  started  up  in  surprise.  Her 
cheeks  were  burning  and  her  heart 
beat  almost  painfully.  For  a  sec- 
ond the  stranger's  eyes  smiled  into 
hers  while  her  lips  half  murmured, 
"Phil,"  then  he  turned  to  the  audi- 
ence and  said: 

"Just  one  moment,  my  friends.  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  my  intrusion 
and  let  me  have  a  little  share  in  your 
Christmas  giving.  I  am  Dr.  Grang- 
er, a  friend  of  Miss  Blake's, 
through  whom  I  have  become  deeo- 
ly  interested  in  your  little  Tommy. 
I  ask  that  the  credit  at  the  bank  be 
transferred  to  Tommy's  mother,  as 
she  will  need  something  while 
Tommy  is  getting  strong  enough  to 
support  her.  I  claim  the  privilege 
of  attending  to  Tommy's  cure  and 
of  defraying  all  expenses.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  at  once." 

In  the  cheering  and  happy  con- 
fusion that  followed,  there  was  a 
warm  hand  clasp  up  by  the  empty 
Christmas  tree,  and  a  look  in  Bes- 
sie's happy  eyes  which  told  young 
Dr.  Philip  Granger  that  he  had  not 
hoped  in  vain  for  his  Christmas 
present. 

"The  snow  slide  is  tunneled,  and 
I've  come  to  take  you  home  tomor- 
row," he  found  time  to  whisper  be- 
fore the  platform  was  crowded  with 
grateful  peoole,  overwhelming  Bes- 
sie with  congratulations  on  the  sue  • 
cess  of  the  Christmas  tree. 


THE   FIRST  CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  WESTERN 

CONTINENT. 

Dr.  James  E.  Talmage. 


At  each  recurring  Christmastide 
the  thoughts  of  men  revert  to  a 
period  of  supreme  importance  in 
the  world's  history,  an  event  of 
which  all  other  Christmases  are 
but  commemorations.  That  period 
has  been  named,  authoritatively  and 
with  surpassing  fitness,  in  holy  writ. 
It  is  the  "Meridian  of  Time."  The 
name  is  no  less  choice  as  a  rhet- 
orical figure  than  as  a  designation 
striking  in  its  plainness  and  strong 
in  its  simplicity. 

The  birth  of  Jesus  the  Christ  is 
well-nigh  universally  recognized  as 
a  new  starting  point  in  the  reck- 
oning of  time.  The  years  that  went 
before — all  the  ante-meridian  cen- 
turies— have  been  renamed  by  later 
historians,  and  are  now  referred  to 
as  years  "before  Christ,"  even  as 
every  subsequent  event  is  charac- 
terized by  a  certain  "year  of  our 
Lord." 

Mohammedan  and  infidel,  boast- 
ing atheist  and  defiant  unbeliever, 
Christian  and  Jew,  add  to  the  hom- 
age of  the  ages  in  their  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  majesty  of  Beth- 
lehem's Babe.  Individual  birth  and 
death,  whether  of  pauper,  aristocrat 
or  monarch,  the  setting  up  of 
thrones  and  the  downfall  of  dynas- 
ties, the  wars  of  nations,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  trade,  the  achieve- 
ment of  man  and  the  convulsions  of 
nature,  are  all  fixed  as  to  time  by 
reference  to  the  birth  of  Mary's 
Child.  Of  the  time  and  the  place 
much  has  been  said  and  sung.  The 
status  of  the  Jewish  people  among 
the  nations  of  that  day  has  been 
critically  studied,  and  the  predic- 
tions of  their  prophets  have  been 


analyzed  and  expounded  with  the 
cumulative  learning  of  the  ages. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  orientals 
alone  that  the  assurance  had  been 
given ;  nor  was  the  Savior's  advent 
heralded  and  proclaimed  only  on  ^ 
the  plains  of  Judea.  A  division  of 
the  House  of  Israel  had  been  es- 
tablished on  the*  continent  of  the 
west  long  prior  to  the  Meridian  of. 
Time.  And  these  people,  led  away 
by  a  power  above  that  of  mortals, 
had  not  been  forgotten  in  proph- 
etic promise  of  the  Redeemer  who 
was  to  come,  nor  were  they  left  in 
ignorance  of  His  actual  advent. 
For  six  centuries  after  their  exodus 
from  Jerusalem,  the  people  of  Lehi 
had  been  taught  of  the  ordained 
coming  of  the  Lord.  In  vision  their 
early  prophets  had  seen  the  virgin 
mother  and  the  infant  Christ;  the 
Savior's  ministry  even  to  the  cloud- 
curtained  tragedy  on  Calvary  had 
been  made  known  in  the  west  while 
the  Jewish  captivity  endured  in  the 
east. 

Lehi's  colony  lost  all  semblance 
of  a  united  community  soon  after 
their  miraculous  establishment  in 
the  land  of  promise.  From  one 
small  camp  two  nations  had  sprung, 
and  Lamanites  and  Nephites  strove 
for  suoremacy  as  only  brothers  with 
brothers  can  contend.  The  La- 
manites had  degenerated  while  their 
Nephite  brethren  had  advanced  in 
the  arts  of  peace.  The  dark- 
skinned  people  of  Laman  had  fallen 
under  the  curse,  and  lived  as  no- 
mads and  outcasts.  Yet  their  his- 
tory no  less  than  that  of  the  Ne- 
phites shows  that  Divine  mercy  is 
withheld  from  none,  and  that  the 
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bitter  fruit  of  sin  is  a  sure  harvest 
no  matter  in  whose  field  the  foul 
seed  be  sown. 

During  the  decade  immediately 
preceding  the  birth  of  Christ  many 
among  the  Lamanites  showed  in- 
creasing righteousness,  while  the 
Nephites  waxed  strong  in  their  in- 
iquities. Evils  that  flourish  best 
amidst  the  indolence  of  luxury, 
wickedness  that  thrives  on  the  abuse 
of  prosperity,  had  corrupted  the 
people  so  that  they  became  less  ac- 
ceptable than  their  dark  brethren  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 

A  Lamanite  prophet,  Samuel  by 
name,  came  with  a  divine  commis- 
sion, and  proclaimed  against  the 
proud  city  of  Zarahemla,  ^  second 
Jonah  denouncing  another  Nine- 
veh. In  trumpet  tones  of  inspired 
wrath  he  upbraided  the  people  for 
their  wickedness  and  predicted  their 
eventual  destruction.  Unlike  the 
Ninevites  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Zarahemla  turned  not  from 
their  sins,  but  scorned  the  prophet 
and  sought  his  life. 

One  part  of  the  message  deliver- 
ed by  Samuel  the  Lamanite  has  spe- 
cial reference  to  our  present  sub- 
ject.   Thus  spake  he: 

"Behold,  I  give  unto  you  a  sign:  for 
five  years  more  cometh,  and  behold, 
then  cometh  the  Son  or  God  to  re- 
deem all  those  who  shall  believe  on 
His  name.  And  behold,  this  will  I 
give  unto  you  for  a  sign  at  the  time  of 
His  coming:  for  behold,  there  shall  be 
great  lights  in  heaven,  insomuch  that 
in  the  night  before  He  cometh  there 
shall  be  no  darkness,  insomuch  that  it 
shall  appear  unto  man  as  if  it  were 
day. 

"Therefore,  there  shall  be  one  day 
and  a  night  and  a  day,  as  if  it  were 
one  day;  and  there  were  no  night; 
and  this  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  sign, 
for  ye  shall  know  of  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  and  also  of  its  setting;  there- 
fore they  shall  know  of  a  surety  that 
there  shall  be  two  days  and  a  night; 
nevertheless    the    night    shall    not    be 


darkened;  and  it  shall  be  the  night  be- 
fore He  is  born. 

"And  behold  there  shall  a  new  star 
arise,  such  an  one  as  ye  never  have 
beheld;  and  this  also  shall  be  a  sign 
unto  you.  And  behold  this  is  not  all, 
there  shall  be  many  signs  and  won- 
ders in  heaven. 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  ye 
shall  all  be  amazed,  and  wonder,  inso- 
much that  ye  shall  fall  to  the  earth. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  who- 
soever shall  believe  on  the  Son  of 
God,  the  same  shall  have  everlastine 
life."    (Helaman  14:  2-8). 

Most  of  the  sin-laden  Nephites 
resented  the  proclamation  of  the 
Lamanitish  prophet,  and  in  their 
anger  assailed  him  with  stones  and 
arrows.  A  few,  however,  accepted 
the  message  and  sought  to  make 
reparation  for  their  sins. 

Samuel's  prophecy  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  declaration  of  the  peo- 
ple's sinfulness  and  the  prediction 
of  Messiah's  birth  in  the  flesh;  he 
told  further  of  the  sacrificial  death 
to  which  the  Lord  would  pass  and 
gave  sfgns  of  that  dread  event 
equally  marvelous  with  and  more 
terrifying  than  the  signs  of  the  Sa- 
vior's birth. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the 
advent  of  the  Christ-Child,  we  read 
in  the  Nephite  records  how  eagerly 
the  believers  awaited  the  appearing 
of  the  promised  signs  and  how 
bitterly  they  were  persecuted  by 
their  unregenerafe  fellows.  After 
the  delivery  of  his  message  the 
prophet  had  disappeared  as  sud- 
denly as  he  had  come,  and  his  later 
doings  are  unknown  to  history.  So 
the  repentant  Nephites  watched, 
waited  and  suffered,  while  the  rest 
persecuted  and  blasphemed. 

As  the  years  sned  by  the  division 
between  the  believers  and  the  scof- 
fers became  the  more  marked ;  and 
at  length  the  persecutors  pro-- 
claimed  a  time  at  which,  providing 
the  supernatural  signs  had  not  ap- 
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peared  all  who  professed  belief  in 
the  prophecy  of  Samuel  and  in  the 
predicted  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ 
should  be  put  to  death.  The  re- 
ligious leader  among  the  Nephites 
at  that  time  was  Nephi,  son  of  Ne- 
phi,  and  grandson  of  Helaman.  He 
was  greatly  troubled  over  the 
threatened  destruction  of  his  peo- 
ple and  sought  the  Lord  in  prayer ; 
with  what  effect  let  the  sacred  rec- 
ord itself  speak : 

'*Novv  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
Nephi,  the  son  of  Nephi,  saw  this 
wickedness  of  his  people,  his  heart 
was  exceeding  sorrowful.  And  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  went  out  and  bowed 
himself  down  upon  the  earth,  and 
cried  mightily  to  bis  God,  in  behalf 
of  his  people;  yea,  those  who  were 
about  to  be  destroyed  because  of  their 
faith  in  the  tradition  of  their  fath- 
ers. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  that  he  cried 
mightily  unto  the  Lord  all  the  day; 
and  behold,  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  him,  saying: 

"Lift  up  your  head  and  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  behold  the  time  is  at  hand. 
And  on  this  night  shall  the  sign  be 
given,  and  on  the  morrow  come  I  into 
the  world,  to  show  unto  the  world 
that  I  will  fulfill  all  that  which  I  have 
caused  to  be  spoken  by  the  mouth  of 
my  holy  prophets."  (Ill  Nephi  1: 
10-13.) 

There  remains  but  little  to  tell. 
The  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled. 
As  the  day.  drew  to  a  close  the  sun 
sank  beyond  the  western  horizon  as 
ever  before  and  since;  yet  on  this 
night  of  nights  no  twiUght  accom- 
panied the  setting,  no  darkness  fol- 
lowed.    Gratitude   for   deliverance 


from  impending  death  was  sec- 
ondary to  the  holy  thanksgiving  for 
the  Savior's  coming.  Verily,  had 
the  prophets  spoken  truly :  the  Lord 
Omnipotent  had  come  to  His  own, 
to  live  and  to  die  as  one  of  them, 
and  yet  as  no  one  of  them  had  ever 
lived  or  could  ever  die. 

As  the  night  without  a  shadow 
passed  away  the  sun  rose  in  its 
splendor,and  thankful  hearts  poured 
forth  their  praises,  for  the  day — 
the  day  on  >yhich  the  Lord  would 
be  born.  Other  wonders  followed, 
and  the  star  of  the  west  appeared, 
equalling  in  lustrous  glory  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem. 

Remembrance  of  these  wondrous 
events  was  treasured  as  sacred 
knowledge  to  be  spoken  of  with 
reverence  and  to  be  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child  as  a  holy  her- 
itage. A  third  of  a  century  later, 
while  many  of  the  witnesses  of  the 
glorious  manifestations  at  the  Sa- 
vior's birth  were  still  living  the 
tragic  counterpart  of  the  prophetic 
picture  appeared  in  all  the  terrify- 
ing reality  depicted  by  Samuel  the 
Lamanite.  The  western  hemi- 
sphere groaned  in  sympathetic 
agony  with  the  eastern  as  the  dread 
drama  of  the  crucifixion  was  enact- 
ed, scene  by  scene. 

And  then,  after  the  darkness  and 
the  thunders,  the  earthquakes  and 
the  stormsj  the  Risen  Lord  ap- 
peared in  person,  confirming  the 
reality  of  the  signs  of  His  birth  and 
ministering  unto  the  people  as  the 
Messiah,  their  Redeemer. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  STAR. 


Ethel  M.  Connelly. 


Robert  had  delivered  papers  at 
the  big  Hampton  Apartment  House 
for  two  years,  and  in  all  that  time 
he  had  never  once  found  the  lame 
man  on  the  top  floor  absent  from 
his  rooms.  Robert  wondered  if  he 
always  stayed  at  home,  and  once 
had  even  asked  him  timidly  if  he 
would  not  like  to  walk  in  the  park. 
The  lame  man  had  flushed  oain- 
fully,  and  answered  bitterly  :"These 
four  walls  are  all  that  stand  be- 
tween me  and  the  curious  eyes  of 
my  fellow  men.  Would  that  lath 
and  plaster  could  drown  also  the 
sound  of  their  pitying  voices !  Bah, 
how  I  hate  them! 

Robert  had  gone  away,  wonder- 
ing what  he  meant,  for  surely  none 
could  pity  this  man  who  made  such 
music  with  his  violin  that  it  turned 
the  whole  world  into  a  wonderful 
land  of  fairy  dreams.  Robert  had 
never  told  anyone  about  the  music, 
for  it  was  only  when  no  one  was 
about  that  he  dared  stand  outside 
the  man's  door  and  listen  to  the  ex- 
quisite harmonies  that  floated  faint- 
ly yet  clearly  from  the  room.  To 
him,  this  man  with  the  crooked 
back  and  the  plain,  sallow  face  was 
different  from  all  other  men  that  he 
had  ever  seen.  The  eyes,  dark  and 
deep  like  great  black  pools  from 
which  a  soul  seemed  to  look  out  and 
search  the  very  heart  of  the  boy, 
fascinated,  but  never  alarmed  him. 
Other  people  avoided  the  man ;  they 
feared  his  frown,  and  his  harsh,  un- 
responsive manner;  but  the  boy 
scarcely  ever  noticed  the  frown,  he 
always  saw  something  else  in  that 
face,  the  look,  though  he  had  never 
so  defined  it,  of  suffering,  that  one 
sees  sometimes  in  the  eyes  of  a  hurt 
dumb  animal.     Then,  too,  the  man 


sometimes  spoke  to  him  in  a  voice 
that  forgot  to  be  harsh,  and  the  boy 
wondered  more  than  ever  why  peo- 
ple feared  him. 

An  odd,  unaccountable  sort  of  in- 
timacy had  grown  up  between  these 
two,  the  man,  finely  educated,  cul- 
tured, a  recluse  from  the  world; 
and  the  little  ignorant  newsboy  with 
his  innate  love  of  beauty  and  re- 
finement, and  daily  experience  in 
the  life  of  a  great  city.  Ahnost  ev- 
ery evening  the  boy  went  into  the 
man's  room  for  a  moment  when 
he  delivered  the  papers.  Sometimes 
the  man  spoke  to  him,  sometimes  he 
took  the  papers  in  silence,  but  al- 
ways the  boy  gave  the  same  cheery 
greeting. 

On  Christmas  eve  Robert  deliv- 
ered all  his  papers  early,  leaving  the 
lame  man's  till  the  last.  He  wanted 
to  ask  a  favor,  so  he  took  a  few  of 
the  Christmas  pennies  that  he  had 
hoarded  carefully  all  year  and 
bought  one  white  rose,  for  he 
thought  that  surely  the  sight  of 
such  a  pure',  beautiful  thing  would 
soften  the  man  into  granting  his  re- 
quest. 

Whistling  merrily  he  pushed  his 
way  between  the  good-natured,. jos- 
tling crowds,  his  fingers  red  with 
cold,  but  his  young  heart  warm 
with  the  glow  of  the  Christmas 
spirit  in  the  air,  the  spirit  that  had 
made  men  and  women  smile  on  him 
with  unwonted  kindness,  and  left 
many  an  extra  penny  in  his  hand 
that  day.  His  eyes  sparkled  with 
pleasure  as  he  passed  the  heaps  of 
Christmas  trees  in*  front  of  the 
shops,  and  he  sniffed  the  sweet, 
woody  perfume  with  hungry  nos- 
trils. He  chuckled  as  he  thought 
of  the  ten  cents  that  he  would  in- 
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vest  in  holly  last  thing  before  he 
,  went  home,  and  of  the  other  plans 
for  making  Alice's  Christmas  hap- 
py. It  was  for  Alice  that  he  must 
ask  the  favor  of  the  lame  man.  He 
wondered  how  he  should  find  him 
tonight,  whether  silent,  gloomy,  dif- 
ficult to  approach,  or  in  one  of  his 
kinder,  pleasanter  moods.  He  did 
not  know  that  these  moods  were 
due  to  the  man's  health ;  he  did  not 
know  that  sometimes  the  twisted 
body  was  racked  with  pain  so  that 
it  required  all  the  man's  will  power 
to  appear  calm;  he  did  not  know 
that  these  paroxysms  of  suffering 
left  the  man  mentally  and  physic- 
ally exhausted,  left  him  hopeless, 
bitter,  hating  himself,  his  fellow- 
men,  almost  his  God. 

On  this  particular  Qiristmas  eve 
the  man  sat  staring  moodily  into  the 
fire.  Beside  him,  on  a  table  laden 
with  books,  magazines,  and  papers, 
^lay  his  violin,  on  the  rug  at  his  feet 
frisked  a  curly  white  dog.  Alter- 
nately he  watched  the  dancing  of 
the  flames,  and  the  movements  of 
the  little  animal  that  played  at  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  shadows.  At  last 
he  spoke:  "Lie  down,  Jap,  lie 
down."  But  the  dog  paused  only  a 
moment,  gave  one  sharp  bark,  and 
ran  about  more  playfully  than  ever. 

"It's  the  same  everywhere,"  mut- 
tered the  man,  "one  glance,  one 
word  of  pity,  and  the  world  has  for- 
gotten you  in  its  own  selfish  pleas- 
ures. Selfishness!  That  word  is 
coexistent  with  man !  Every  man 
for  himself,  and  for  a  poor  maimed 
cripple  like  me  not  even  a  secluded 
hole  in  which  to  hide  his  miserable 
head.  Then  they  say  that  there's  a 
God  and  that  He's  merciful!  I 
thought  so  once  myself.  Yes,  Jap, 
even  a  little  cur  like  you  has  a  place. 
You  keep  me  from  going  mad  with 
loneliness.  But  I! — I'm  not  even 
any  good  to  you.  I  couldn't  even 
earn  enough  to  buy  you  a  bone  if 


we  lost  our  little  money,  Jap.  Lis- 
ten! Can  you  hear  that  racket? 
That's  two  fools  wishing  each  other 
'Merry  Christmas,'  for  this  is  what 
they  call  Christmas  eve.  What  is 
Christmas,  anyway?  An  all-fool's 
day  that  men  hoodwink  children 
with.  There's  a  quaint  old  story 
told  of  Christmas,  Jap,  but  you  and 
I  have  lost  faith  in  it  all.  They 
talk  of  the  sweet  peace  of  Christ- 
mas. You  and  I  never  feel  it.  We 
believed  in  Santa  Claus  once. 
There  is  no  Christmas  for  grown- 
ups, Jap.  Christmas  spirit?  Bah, 
what  nonsense." 

The  man  relapsed  again  into  si- 
lence. Gradually  the  dog  grew 
tired  of  its  gambolings,  soon  not 
a  sound  disturbed  the  stillness  of 
the  room,  but  the  occasional  drop- 
ping of  a  coal  in  the  grate.  At  last 
a  knock  came  at  the  door,  then  a 
dark,  curly  head  peeped  in,  and  a 
merry  voice  called,  "Papers  ?  Mer- 
ry Christmas !" 

The  man  started.  The  boy,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer,  came  in 
and  closed  the  door,  saying,  as  he 
laid  the  folded  papers  on  the  table, 
"Can  I  stay  and  talk  to  you  a  few 
minutes  tonight?" 

The  man  pointed  to  a  chair  near 
the  fire.  "Sit  down,"  he  said  short- 
ly.   "It  must  be  cold  outside." 

"You  bet  it's  cold;  snowing  like 
sixty!  But  that  just  suits.  It 
wouldn't  seem  like  Christmas  with- 
out snow,  would  it?" 

The  boy  was  carefully  taking 
something  out  of  tissue  paper  wrap- 
pings. The  next  moment  he  went 
to  the  man's  side  and  held  out  the 
rose.  "I've  brought  you  a  rose,"  he 
said,  half  shyly,  "because  it's 
Christmas.  Seemed  like  I  wanted 
you  to  know  I  remembered  vou, 
and  the  rose  was  all  I  could  get." 

He  was  still  offering  his  gift 
while  the  man  sat  turned  half  away. 
Now,  as  he  stopped,  confused,  and 
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held  it  a  little  nearer,  the  man 
reached  out  his  hand,  took  the  rose, 
and  for  a  moment  sat  looking  at  it, 
inhaling  its  sweetness.  Then  with 
sudden  suspicion  he  asked  sharply, 
"What  did  you  wish  to  give  it  to 
me  for,  more  than  to  any  other 
man?" 

The  boy  was  only  a  little  con- 
fused by  this  abrupt  question;  he 
was  used  to  the  lame  man's  ways. 
"Well,  you  see,"  he  said  with  a 
flush,  "I  like  you,  and  then  I  want- 
ed you  to  do  something  for  me,  and 
I  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  your  do- 
ing so  much  and  me  doing  nothing 
back." 

The  man  smiled  bitterly.  "What 
could  I  do  for  you,  boy?" 

Robert  hesitated  a  moment,stand- 
ing  on  one  foot  and  wriggling  the 
other  nervously.  Then  he  began: 
"Well,  you  see,  how  since  mamma 
died,  'bout  two  years  ago,  there's 
just  Alice  and  me,  because  papa, 
he's  out  west  to  the  mines.  We  live 
with  some  people,  but  they  ain't  got 
much  money  and  neither  have  we, 
so  we  can't  have  much  Christinas. 
I  bought  Alice  a  real  nice  present, 
though,  and  I'm  going  to  get  a 
dime's  worth  of  candy  and  a  dime's 
worth  of  holly.  Seemed  like  if 
you'd  help  me  do  one  thing  more  we 
could  have  a  real  Christmas  even  if 
it  wasn't  very  fine." 

A  lump  came  into  the  lame  man's 
throat.  After  a  moment  he  prompt- 
ed, "Well?" 

The  boy  shifted  to  the  other  foot. 
"You  see,"  he  went  on,  "Alice  loves 
stories.  She'd  be  mighty  happy  if 
I  could  tell  her  the  story  of  the  first 
Christmas,  tomorrow,  when  it  be- 
gins to  get  dark;  only  Fd  want  to 
tell  if  right.  I  kind  a  forget.  You 
know  everything,  and  talk  so  beau- 
tiful, it  seems  as  if  I  could  remem- 
ber it  just  right  if  you'd  be  so  kind 
as  to  tell  it  to  me." 

The  man  stared  at  the  boy  in  sur- 


prise.    "Is  that  what  you  wished 
me  to  do — tell  you  a  story?" 

"I  thought  maybe,it  being  Christ- 
mas, you  wouldn't  mind  jus'  for  a 
few  minutes."  The  boy's  eyes  were  , 
pleading  for  him.  "I've  heard  you 
play,  and  it  was  beautiful,"  he  add- 
ed naively. 

The  man  looked  fixedly  into  the 
fire  and  wavered.  Such  a  poor  lit- 
tle request  the  boy  had  made  of 
him.  Yet,  could  he  grant  it,  could 
he  tell  this  child  the  story  that  he 
himself  had  scoflFed  at? 

The  boy  watched  him  anxiously. 
"I'll  run  any  errands  you  want,  or 
do  anything  to  pay  for  it,"  he  ven- 
tured. 

The  man's  face  flushed  with  sud- 
den shame.  "Sit  down,"  he  said, 
in  an  uneven  voice.  "I'll  try  to  tell 
it." 

Noiselessly  the  boy  sank  down  on 
the  rug  beside  the  dog,  and  for  a 
moment  the  room  was  in  silence.  It 
was  almost  dark,  only  the  firelight 
strayed  here  and  there,  touching 
things  for  a  moment  with  soft  light. 
The  man,  his  own  face  in  shadow, 
watched  the  eager  play  of  the  boy's 
features  a  moment,  then  began  in  a 
low  voice : 

"The  story  I'm  going  to  tell 
you,  boy,  is  the  story  of  a  star  that 
blossomed  in  the  sky  one  night 
many,  many  centuries  ago. 

It  was  a  night  such  as  this  will  be 
perhaps,  calm  and  clear,  and  still. 
The  moon  rose  from  behind  the 
hills  and  moved  serenely  across  the 
heavens ;  the  stars  came  out  one  by 
one,  and  at  midnight  glittered  from 
every  watchtower  in  the  sky.  On  a 
hillside  in  a  little  country  in  the  far 
east  some  shepherds  were  tending 
their  flocks  by  night.  Sometimes 
one  nodded  sleepily  as  he  sat  on  the 
ground,  sometimes  one  leaned  on 
his  staff  as  he  listened  to  the  far-oflF 
cry  of  wild  creatures  that  ranged 
the  hillsides,  sometimes  one  walked 
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among  the  huddled  flocks,  quieting 
a  baby  lamb  that  called  for  its  moth- 
er in  the  night.  Over  the  earth  lay 
a  hush,  as  if  all  nature  held  her 
breath  in  waiting.  The  night  wore 
on,  the  watch  fire  on  the  mountain 
burned  low,  for  a  moment  the 
watchfires  in  the  sky  burned  dim, 
then  suddenly  the  whole  world  was 
flooded  with  light,  and  radiant  and 
clear  a  new  star  stood  in  the  heav- 
ens." 

The  boy  sat,  scarcely  breathing, 
spell-bound,  not  by  the  story  alone, 
but  by  the  earnestness  and  intensity 
of  the  speaker,  who  had  forgotten 
self,  beliefs,  everything  in  the  thrill 
of  telling  the  story  well. 

"Down  from  the  heavens  stream- 
ed the  light,  and  in  its  beams  angel 
forms  appeared,  angel  voices  told 
of  the  birth  of  a  baby  Christ,  the 
Savior  of  the  world.  They  rent  the 
air  with  their  shouts,  'Hosanna, 
Glory  to  God,'  then  in  harmonies 
divine,  sang  the  wonderful  song  of 
peace." 

Unconsciously  the  lame  man  had 
reached  for  his  violin,  and  as  he 
spoke,  gently,  softly,  drew  his  bow 
across  the  strings.  Under  his  hand 
a  low,  exquisite  melody  floated  out 
into  the  room,  notes  growing  into 
wonderful  chords,  chords  melting 
slowly  into  single  notes  that  vibrat- 
ed to  the  very  heart  beats  of  the 
man.  "Peace,"  he  murmured.  "That 
was  the  song.  -  'Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  man,'  At  last  it 
ceased,  the  heavens  were  again 
empty,  only  the  star  remained,  and 
the  echoes  of  the  song." 

Gently  the  music  died  away,  the 
boy  drew  a  long,  quivering  breath, 
the  man  leaned  nearer. 

"Slowly  the  new  star  began  to 
move  across  the  heavens.  One  by 
one  the  shepherds  rose,  wondering, 
fearful,  and  followed.  On  and  on 
it  led  them,  yet  they  never  wearied, 
never  faltered. 


"Far  over  the  desert  three  other 
forms  were  moving,  three  other 
hearts  beating  with  awe  as  they 
strode  on  and  on  in  the  path  of 
the  star.  Three  wise  men  they 
were,  wise  in  all  earthly  things,  but 
like  all  men  dumb  in  the  face  of 
heaven. 

"Far  oflF,  pure,  serene,  the  star 
moved  forward;  at  last  it  stopped. 
Breathless,  the  shepherds  and  the 
wise  men  stayed  their  footsteps. 
"What,  surely  not  here,"  they  mur- 
mured, *in  the  stable  of  an  inn !' " 
But  the  star  shone,  fixed,  immova- 
ble, and  with  trustful  hearts  they 
entered. 

"Boy,  there  was  a  glory  in  that 
stable,  for  there,  in  a  manger,  lav 
Mary,  a  mother,  and  on  her  breast 
her  new  born  Baby,  He  whose  star 
it  was  that  had  led  them.  Humble, 
believing,  the  shepherds  knelt  at  the 
feet  of  the  Child;  reverently,  ador- 
ingly, the  wise  men  offered  their 
gifts  of  spices,  perfumes  and  jew- 
els. The  star.  His  star,  had  led 
them  to  where  the  Savior  of  the 
world  lay  sleeping  before  He  rose 
up  to  work  for  man.  Boy,  that 
baby  Christ  was  as  you  and  I  were 
once  when  we  lay  cooing  in  our 
mother's  arms ;  yet  He  grew  to  be 
a  Man,  not  like  other  men,  for  be- 
fore self  he  loved  all  mankind. 

"The  years  passed.  One  day  they 
carried  Him  to  a  hill  and  hung  Him 
upon  a  cross.  'He  suffered  the  ag- 
onies of  torture,  the  pains  of  death 
at  the  hand  of  those  whom  He  came 
to  save.  For  man,  for  you  and  me, 
boy,  He  gave  all  he  had— His  life: 
Since  then,  when  Christmas  comes 
to  remember  Him,  we  give" — 

The  man  stopped,his  voice  broke. 
Carried  away  by  the  story  he  was 
saying  things  that  for  years  he  had 
not  believed.  His  whole  frame 
trembled,  his  heart  beat  fearfully, 
painfully. 
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The  boy  was  looking  into  the  fire 
with  tear-wet  eyes,  but  softly  he 
repeated  the  man's  words.  "All  He 
had,"  and  went  on  dreamily,"So  we 
give  things  to  each  other)  and  do 
things  to  make  each  other  happy 
just  to  remember  Him.  And  oh, 
doesn't  it  make  us  happy  to  do 
things?" 

The  man  answered  brokenly,  "I 
don't  know,  boy;  I've  never  done 
things." 

The  boy  looked  up  at  him  with  a 
grateful  smile.  "But  you  only  have 
to  talk,  and  play  music  to  make  the 
whole  world  beautiful!  You  could 
make  everybody  happy!" 

"Boy,  do  you  mean  it?"  asked 
the  man.  "Does  a  little  thing  like 
that  make  people  happy?" 

The  boy  rose,  and  stood  very 
straight.  "Yes,"  he  answered,  as 
if  he  were  taking  an  oath.  "It's 
true.  It  makes  you  forget  that 
you're  poor,  and  only  a  newsboy, 
and  no  friends,  nor  nothing.  Oh, 
yes,  it  makes  you  happy,  so  happy !" 

The  man  held  out  his  hand.  "Boy, 
leave  me  now,"  he  said,  brokenly, 


but  gently.  "But  if  I've  helped  you 
tonight,  help  me  tomorrow.  Your 
sister  Alice — ^bring  her  here  to 
spend  Christmas  day  with  me." 

The  boy's  eyes  shone.  "Do  you 
mean  it?"  he  asked,  breathlessly. 
"And  will  you  tell  the  story  again, 
and  play  for  us?" 

"Perhaps,  perhaps,"answered  the 
man.  "We'll  have  dinner  here  in 
this  room,  and  your  sister  will  serve 
us,  and  afterward,  perhaps — ^yes, 
we'll  have  the  story." 

The  boy  went  softly  away.  Long 
the  man  sat  there  while  the  fire 
burned  silently  lower  and  more  dim. 
At  last  he  picked  up  the  white  rose, 
pressed  its  cool  white  petals  against 
his  cheek,  and  drank  in  its  pure, 
sweet  fragrance.  The  little  white 
dog  came  and  rubbed  gently  against 
his  foot.  He  stooped  and  patted  it. 
"Jap,"  he  said,  "it  was  only  you  and 
I  that  were  selfish,  after  all.  There's 
somebody  brought  us  a  white  rose, 
and  wished  us  a  Merry  Qiristmas." 
Then,  straightening  in  his  chair,  he 
murmured,  "Father,  forgive,  for- 
give ;  at  last  I  believe  again." 


THE   SILENT    MARCH. 

A.   CHristmas  THeme. 

Josephine  Spencer,  , 


So  long  the  years,  so  old  the  earth — 
Dear  God — how  patient  is  Thy  love! — 

Since  stars  sang  at  the  Savior's  birth. 
And  angels  anthemed  it  above. 


With  what  rejoicing,  what  acclain 
The  hymns  of  heaven,  the  flash  of  star — 

The  breathless  rush  of  men  of  fame 
To  trace  the  omened  sign  afar — 

Came  the  strange  message  from  the  skies 
When  shepherds  on  the  dew-wet  plain 

(Wakened  from  sleep  to  its  surprise) 
Ran  with  swift  herald  of  its  strain. 

What  hope — what  pinnacle  of  might 
Must  have  lain  pregnant  in  that  Word 

Voiced  in  the  still  Chaldean  night 

When  earth's  and  heaven's  high  cen- 
ters stirred! 

Yet  Atted  to  an  infant's  lisp, 

A     zephyr^ s     breath,    a    maid's    pure 
prayer. 
That  Message  altered  through  the  crisp, 

Clear  reaches  of  the  trackless  air! 

Peace  and  good-will!  oh  simple  theme- 
Spanned  by  a  lilt  of  consonants- 
Yet  treasuring  the  highest  dream 
In  earth  and  heaven's  wide  expanse. 

What  of  the  hope  that  thrilled  thy  way 
Down  to  earth's  dim  and  dusty  marts 

To  light  anew,  with  God-born  ray, 
The  torch  of  love  in  human  hearts f 


Has  high  response  of  thought  or  deed, 
Has  surcease  of  earth's  flood  of  tears, 

The  streams  of  hate,  the  seas  of  greed 
Been  its  harvjest  of  the  years? 

Do  not — in  this  far  reach  of  days 

The  same  shrill  echoes  wake  the  void 

Of  warring  nations,  private  frays — 
Of  aims  to  sense  and  self  deployed? 

Too  well  we  know  the  rasping  sound- 
Too  long  earth's  knighted  Strife  has 
held 
Against  Faith's  armies,  standing  ground 
For    the    great    Cause    the    Message 
spelled. 

But    still,    through    all    the    murk    and 
dark — 
The  weary  marches,  hopeless  fields, 
Those  hosts    have    tvon    some    further 
mark 
Who    bear    that    Word    on    flag    and 
shields. 

Its  victories,  with  silver  dight. 
Gild  the  broad  goal  of  centuries : 

Its  motto,  limned  with  steadier  light. 
Tunes  Time's  sloiv  music  to  its  keys. 

Like  bivouacs  the  Christmastides 

Spread    their   white    tents    alonf:    our 
way. 
That  we  may  make    their    dreams    the 
guides 
To  lead  us  to  a  nobler  day. 


Here  at  our  lips  the  Holy  Grail — 
Drink  of  its  nectar  to  the  brim — 

'Tu'ill  speed  us  stronger  on  the  trail 
That  leads  to  earth's  high  Peace  and  — 
Him! 


SOMC    EAKLY     MADONNAS. 


Donald  Bcaurc guard. 


Sjncu  the  atfvt'ivt  of  ChristianUy 
the  portrayal  of  tht  Virgin  Mary 
through  all  the  int-clkims  of  art  hasv 
teen  a  very  general  practice.  We 
see  perhaps  the  first  and  crudest  ex- 
ainplcs — thougli  not  by  any  means 
the  less  spiritnal — scratdie<l  over 
the  rough  stones  in  tlic  catacombs 
of  Calixtns.  Later,  with  the  same 
immobile  severity,  mosaics  were 
crowded  on  the  apses  of  almost  ev- 


ery  basilica,  and  Mary  the  Imnmcii- 
late,  was  the  central  figure. 

h>om  thiH  crude  beginning  has 
developed  iminmerable  conceptions, 
wliich.  when  studied  seriously  prove 
t<»  reflect  most  vividly  the  various 
ideals  that  have  modeled  our  pres- 
ent conceptions  of  womanhood,  or 
at  least,  infltiencctl  it  mightily  on 
the  side  of  maternal  purity. 

Many   <if    these    have   grown    so 
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ir lindane,  have  received  so  much 
universal  praise — the  greater  part 
of  it  undoubtedly  mere  dilettantism 
— and  have  been  reproduced  so  of- 
ten with  literary  attachments  that 
to  republish  them  under  this  cover 
at  this  season  would  be  to  follow  a 
dust-laden  trail. 

Not  less  interesting,  however,  as 
Madonnas,  and  probably  far  more 
instructive  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  evolution  in  art  ideals — 
and  incidentally  religious  ideals,  are 
the  series  we  publish  with  this  arti- 
cle. Clearly  their  immediate  im- 
pression is  far  removed  from  our 
sense  of  modernism,  and  to  receive 
pleasure  from  them  we  must  inves- 
tigate more  than  the  merely  obvious 
for  their  significance  as  intrinsic 
works  of  art  lies  buried  in  a  mass  of 
facts.  If,  then,  we  throw  off  our 
pansophical  criterions  of  judgment 
and  adjust  ourselves  with  open,  un- 
prejudiced determination  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  past.we  shall  find 
much  profound  beauty  that  the  first 
cursory  glance  failed  to  reveal.  We 
shall  find  there  symbols  of  much 
more  than  their  subject  indicates. 
They  are  "not  only  Madonnas — they 
are  the  philosophy  of  centuries,  the 
|X)etry,  the  music,  the  religion  of  a 
great  epoch  in  human  history. 

Commencing  with  Cimaline.  1x)rn 
about  1240,  and  ending  with  Mich- 
ael Angelo.  born  in  1475.  we  trav- 
erse an  art  field  equal  in  beauty  to 
the  Golden  Age  of  Pericles.  Crude 
in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  end  su- 
premely beautiful.  Cimabuc  repre- 
sents the  last  vestige  of  mediccval 
thought.  He  is  the  shadow  lU'san- 
tine  cast  as  it  sank  in  its  final  glory. 
His  was  the  last  of  the  unapproach- 
able Stone  Mothers  left  by  twelve 
centuries  of  religious  dogmatism. 

The  Madonna  we  reproduce,  sit- 
ting proudly  upon  an  ornate  throne. 
surrounded  by  pretty  angels  with 
green  wings  and  gold  aureoles,  her 


head  slightly  tipped,  perhaps  for  the 
purpose  of  listening  to  men's 
prayers,  and  holding  a  half  gentle 
Christ  on  her  knee,  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  many  Cimabue  produced. 
As  a  picture,  the  composition  is  too 
crowded,  two  symmetrically  bal- 
anced, too  stiff.  The  faces  particu- 
larly are  too  coldly  stoic  for  us 
moderns.  We  demand  emotion 
Note  also  the  anchylosis  of  the  arms 
and  hands  and  the  expression  of 
**terribility"  in  the  features  of  the 
prophets.  It  stands  for  whatever 
mediaevalism  stood  for.  It  is  the 
Rosetta  stone  of  the  first  twelve  de- 
cades of  Christian  history. 

However,  we  might  well  say  that 
Cimabue  planted  the  first  seed  for 
illustrative  painting.  .And  Giotto, 
following  him.  was  the  first  to  cul- 
tivate it.  It  is  true  that  Giotto 
worked  under  a  mystic  sky,  sombre 
in  severity,  yet  he  touches  us  very 
delicately  with  a  new-found  force. 
\'cry  simply  he  turns  his  combina- 
tion of  lines  and  light  and  shade 
into  live,  actual  personages.  He 
gives  us  the  feeling  of  three  dimen- 
sions which  Cimabue  failed  to  do, 
and  it  is  here  principally  that  he 
su])ercedcs  his  old  friend — and 
probably  his  teacher.  We  miss  much 
of  the  charm  in  the  reproduction 
through  the  ^sence  of  color, 
(iiotto's  color  teemed  with  rich 
a^-chaic  harmonies,  and  even  now, 
V  hen  we  view  this  coronation  in  a 
chapel  at  Santa  Croce  through  a 
la])se  of  seven  hundred  years,  the 
deep  blues  and  greens  and  reds  and 
golds  remind  us  of  Giotto's  sense  of 
joyous  life. 

See  the  reverence  he  has  placed 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Virgin,  and 
note  the  calm  dignity  of  Christ's 
face.  Primitive  in  many  ways,  if 
you  will,  yet  a  first  step  toward  the 
emancipation  of  moral  ideals  frofn 
the  mimicry  of  the  Dark  .A.ges.  Of 
course,   it   is  difficult  to   form  any 


scintidatiiig  in  the  dark  comers  of 
Italy  we  come  to  poor  old  Fra  Fil* 
ippo^Lippi.      who.      according     to  J 
Browning,  lived 

"On  fig  skins,  melon  paring  rinds^.  ;ind] 

shucks^ 
Rcfnse  and  rubbish." 


We  cannot  consider   Llppi   as  a^ 
great  master,  though  in  his  handling  j 
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of  pretty  angel  faces  and  fine,  grace- 
ful women  we  must  admit  his  right 
of  acquaintance  with  the  Immortal 
Muse. 

In  this  picture  of  the  Virgin  wor- 
shiping the  Christ-Child  who  has 
been  brought  to  her  by  two  almost 
mischievous  angels  who  smile  at  us 


and  the  transparency  of  her  flesh. 
( And  behind  see  how  the  Compan- 
ilies  rise  from  classic  Florence.) 
It  is  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  ab- 
stractness  of  her  expression,  but  in 
reality  a  Lucretia  of  Buti,  a  Floren- 
tine, enjoying  the  fulllieart  throb  of 
fifteenth  century  life,  and  worship- 


MAPONXA.  — — f^f(t  FilippO'Lippi. 


so  sympathetically,  do  you  not  feel 
how  thoroughly  Lippi  enjoyed  paint- 
ing the  ecstatic  side  of  human  na- 
ture. It  is  said  that  this  Madonna 
is  a  portrait  of  Lucretia,  with  whom 
he  eloped  after  the  age  of  fifty. 
Note  the  virginal  expression  on  her 
face,  and  the  fine  line  of  her  neck, 


ing  Christ  because  it  was  stylish  to 
do  so.  She  might  desist  from  her 
worship  at  any  moment,  and,  lifting 
her  brown  eyes  to  yours,  greet  you 
with  such  a  look  and  such  a  smile 
as  only  a  Renaissance  girl  might 
give  you. 

Botticelli,  born  thirty-two  years 
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after,  when  science  and  art  were 
common  features  of  every  house- 
hold, presents  a  more  compHcated 
study.  Primarily,  as  a  master  of 
music — in  lines  he  has  left  us  many 
a  fine  symphony.  And  with  this 
Madonna  he  has  given  us  one  of 
the  sweetest  specimens  of  woman- 
hood in  existence — and  a  series  of 
the  most  attractive  faces  in  the 
world  of  art.  The  little  Christ- 
Child  has  a  body  of  almost  ethereal 
flesh,  and  the  virgin  holding  him 
with  such  perfect  composure,  is 
clearly  a  self-poised,  noble  mother — 
young,  fair,  and  pure.  The  boy 
angels  on  either  side  are  really 
young  Tuscan  youths,  radiant  with 
intense  animation.  The  flow  of 
their  fair  locks  is  like  flames  of 
fire — intangible,full  of  force.  Again, 
if  we  could  study  the  colors,  how 
much  they  would  reen force  the  ex- 
pression. Subtle  grays  and  pale 
blues  and  golds.  Moreover,  the 
harmony  of  the  lines  is  superb.     It 


was  here  Botticelli  was  most  the 
master.  He  loved  the  undulations  of 
lines.  He  worked  them  over  and 
over  many  times,  sacrificing  every- 
thing for  their  harmony.  His  com- 
binations were  really  melodies  set 
without  sounds. 

Notice  also  that  the  crudeness  of 
execution  w^e  found  in  Cimabue  and 
Giotto  has  disappeared,  and  a  re- 
solved mastery  reigns  in  its  stead. 
-\s  light  edged  its  way  into  the  in- 
tellectual crevices  of  the  people,  so 
did  it  necessarily  crowd  out  the 
stigmatisms  of  execution  as  well  as 
the  stumbling  blocks  to  bigger  and 
freer  conceptions.  Moral  elevation 
is  forever  a  palladium  for  execu- 
tion. 

Finally  .we  turn  almost  reluctantly 
to  a  greater  force,  so  tremendous 
in  many  ways  that  we  are  half 
tempted  to  leave  him  soaring  among 
the  heights  of  his  own  ideals,  not 
daring  to  intrude  our  impecunious 
criticisms.     This  is  no  other  than 
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Michael  Angelo.  Xo  one  else  stands 
for  so  much.  Perhaps,  had  his 
vigor  not  been  so  splendid — so  ex- 
tremely robust,  we  could  now  count 
more  ^fadonnas  from  his  hand.  As 
it  was  he  found  himself  too  occu- 
pied with  the  afflatus  of  masculine 
beauty,  and  when  with  much  diffi- 
dence he  did  attempt  a  feminine 
form  or  feminine  face  he  filled  it 
with  an  exuberance  of  masculine 
force. 

When  you  look  at  this  sculptured 
Madonna,  do  you  not  feel  that  with 
her  square  shoulders  and  stem,  set 
features  she  is  more  nearly  a  Her- 
culean protectress  than  a  virginal, 
sweet-voiced  Mother  of  Jesus  ?  Yet 
no  heart  throb  ever  beat  so  warmly 
in  marble  before — no  such  life  flow 
of  animation,  no  such  titanic  grace. 
.\nd  in  the  pageantry  of  succeeding 
centuries  never  has  a  Madonna  been 
more  respected  for  her  attitude  of 
undaunted  pudency.  Perhaps  Mi- 
chael thought  that  to  protect  such  a 


Child  Christ  it  required  more  than 
mere  grace — for  see  how  tenderly 
He  reposes  on  her  strong  arm.  His 
Hyacinthine  body  emerging  from 
the  incarnate  stone.  And  the  inef- 
fable smile  he  wears  on  his  young 
face  is  like  the  eternal  bloom  of 
spring. 

Strange  genius,  incomparable  in 
his  s>Tithetic  nature,  but  a  victim  oi 
politics  and  society,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  many  of  his  finest  works 
unfinished.  This  one,  a  conception 
of  his  younger  days,  was  partly  un- 
folded in  the  budding  season  of  his 
career,  while  the  classic  influence  of 
Greece  was  still  a  dominant  factor 
in  his  life.  Years  after,  had  Fate 
brought  him  in  closer  touch  with  the 
spirituality-  of  women,  and  had  he 
given  himself  to  the  task  with  the 
same  zeal  he  did  in  other  ponderous 
undertakings,  what  might  we  not, 
have  now  to  remind  us  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  woman  I 


CHRISTMAS   JOY  AND  PLEASURE. 

R,  A.  A,  R, 


''Which  would  you  rather  have, 
Christmas  joy  or  Christmas  pleas- 
ure?** propounded  Ruth,  flourishing 
a  book  over  her  head  as  she  entered 
the  room  where  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  students. 

"I'll  take  both  for  mine,  with 
Profs. , Ross  and  Miner  both  elimi- 
nated," drawled  Herbert,  lazily 
stretching  himself  on  the  sofa. 

**There  won't  be  any  English  C 
in  my  Christmas.  I'm  sick  of  it,** 
growled  Jerold.  giving  his  book  a 
fling. 

"What's  the  diff'erence  between 
joy  and  pleasure.  Miss  Ethics?** 
asked  studious  Lena,  looking  up 
from  her  general  histor>'. 


"Well,  you  may  have  both  to- 
gether, or  joy  without  pleasure,  or 
pleasure  without  joy."  Ruth  hast- 
ened to  explain. 

"For  instinct,"  put  in  mischiev- 
ous Edith,  "it's  a  joy  for  Ruth  to 
study  Ethics,  and  it's  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  get  out  of  studying  anything." 

"Yes,"  said  Ruth,  too  absorbed  in 
her  subject  to  notice  personal  ref- 
erence, "it  would  be  a  joy  to  you 
to  have  your  lesson  perfectly,  but  it 
is  no  pleasure  for  you  to  get  it.  A 
drink  of  lemonade  on  a  hot  day  is  a 
pleasure" — 

"Or  a  piece  of  roast  turkey  on  a 
cold  dav,"  asserted  Herbert. 
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"Yes,  but  you  wouldn't  call  it  a 
joy." 

"Fd  enjoy  it  all  the  same,"  said 
Jerold. 

"Now,  don't  interrupt  till  I  get 
through,"  persisted  Ruth.  "It  may 
be  both  joy  and  pleasure  to  go  home 
at  holidays,  but  a  drunken  man's 
carouse  is  a  pleasure  without  being 
a  joy.  Briefly,  pleasure  is  perceived 
by  the  senses  alone — sight,  touch, 
taste,  smell,  or  hearing;  joy  is  felt 
clear  in,  by  the  senses  and  in  the 
soul,  ril  take  joy  for  mine  if  I  can't 
get  both." 

"I'm  going  to  get  all  I  can  of 
both,"  declared  Edith. 

"Well,  at  least,  I  don't  want  mis- 
ery, and  in  order  to  escape  it,  I  think 
ril  get  my  general  history,"  was  the 
comment  of  Lena,  who  straightway 
buried  her  head  in  her  book. 

With  that,  the  group  quieted 
down  again,  each  occupied  with 
studying  or  thinking. 

The  seemingly  careless  conversa- 
tion of  the  morning  was  productive 
of  more  serious  thought  in  the  mind 
of  one,  Edith  Fairlee.  Most  of 
Edith's  school  friends  were  of  the 
opinion  that  she  was  a  giddy,  lijs^ht- 
minded  girl,  because  she  "bubbled 
over  at  the  surface  so  much,"  to  use 
her  own  expression.  But  she  her- 
self would  have  resented  this  very 
vigorously  if  it  had  been  brougfht 
up  to  her  as  a  fact.  The  truth  was 
that  she  was  earnest  and  ambitious, 
though  not  as  hard  a  worker  as 
Lena  nor  as  brilliant  as  Ruth.  She 
had  reason  to  be  anything  but  gid- 
dy, being  one  of  the  older  members 
of  a  family  of  thirteen,  and  being 
possessed  of  such  a  nature  that  her 
heart  always  went  out  to  anyone  in 
trouble — and  only  those  who  be- 
long to  a  large  family  can  know  the 
great  opportunities  for  character 
development  it  offers.  Yet  she  did 
like  to  have  a  goovl  time,  and  she 
liked  to  be  cheerful  so  no  one  else 


might  be  miserable  on  her  account. 

"Isn't  it  a  misery,"  she  said  to 
herself,  as  she  bustled  about  gettinp^ 
supper  for  the  crowd,  for  it  was  her 
week  to  cook  for  the  before-men- 
tioned students  who  roomed  to- 
gether, "isn't  it  just  awful  miser- 
able to  see  such  a  good  time  in  two 
directions  and  not  know  which  di- 
rection to  take?" 

She  glanced  at  the  envelope  on 
the  table,  which  contained  the  let- 
ter from  home,  telling  her  that  pa 
and  ma  has  talked  it  over  and  had 
concluded  that  they  could  let  her  go 
for  this  holiday  if  she  really  want- 
ed to,  but  that  they  should  miss  her 
dreadfully.  Bennie  had  said,  "If 
Edie  don't  come  home  we  can't  have 
any  cakes  and  games  nor  hardly 
any  fun  a  bit." 

"Bless  his  heart,"  said  Edith,  half 
aloud. 

"Oh,here's  Amy !"  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  jaunty 
sailor  hat  passing  the  window. 

F'ork  and  knife  in  hand,  she  flung 
the  door  open. 

"Sakes  alive!  Ede,  you're  not 
going  to  cut  me  up  for  supper,'* 
said  this  maiden,  with  black  eyes 
sparkling. 

"No,  thanks,  our  taste  doesn't 
run  to  fresh  animal.  We're  going  to 
have  corned  beef,  and  will  give  you 
some  if  you  will  stav." 

"Can't,  for  anything.  My  lessons 
for  tomorrow  are  prodieious  in 
quantity,  and  I've  already  spent  the 
last  hour  'gabbing,'  when  I  ought 
to  be  home  digging  into  geometry. 
But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  are 
you  going  home  with  me  for  holi- 
days ?  Mamma  just  wrote  and  said 
for  vou  to  be  sure  to  come,  and 
she'll  be  all  ready  for  us." 

"I  haven't  decided  yet;  I'm  just 
crazy  to  go,  but  to  think  of  not  see- 
iner  home  for  nine  months — " 

"I  know,  but  there's  all  summer. 
Do  come.    Just  think  of  parties  ev- 
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«ry  night  we  like,  and  not  a  lick  of 
work  to  do,  for  mamma  thinks  we 
.  need  the  rest/' 

"And  then  another  thing,  perhaps 
I  couldn't  return  your  kindness. 
You're  the  only  girl,  and  there  isn't 
so  much  to  do  at  your  place.  I  al- 
wa)rs  expect  to  pitch  in  when  I  go 
home,  instead  of  resting." 

"Well,  then,  when  I  go  to  see 
you,  I'll  just  bare  my  elbows  and 
help  you — but,  why,  here's  Syd." 
Amy  sprang  up  from  her  seat  by 
the  window.  "He  can  persuade  you 
if  I  can't,"  she  cried,  gleefully. 

Syd  was  a  youn^f  chap  who  wore 
his  college  cap  and  trousers  and 
had  the  happy-go-lucky  air  of 
healthy  youth  to  go  with  them ;  he 
was  also  the  lucky  chap  whose  mere 
presence  sent  the  blood  bounding 
through  Edith's  veins  at  such  a 
rate  that  it  dyed  her  cheeks  suspi- 
ciously red. 

"Oh.  Syd,"  continued  Amy,  ush- 
ering him  in  by  the  arm.  "you're 
just  the  one  to  coax  Edith  to  gro  to 
C —  for  the  holidays." 

"  'Course  she'll  go.  You'd  never 
have  anyone  suppose  for  a  minute 
that  you're  such  a  goose  as  to  miss 
the  time  we're  going  to  have  over 
there,  would  you,  Edith?" 

"Well"— 

"And  say,  Edith,  Amy's  mother's 
a  perfect  jewel.  She'll  treat  you 
royally." 

"Then  you  can't  afford  to  miss 
the  theatres  we're  to  have  over 
there.  Our  home  troupe  can't  be 
beat,"  went  on  Amy,  rapidly. 

"And  there's  a  jolly  crowd  going 
over.  You'll  not  have  to  be  frozen 
and  thawed  six  or  eight  times  on 
the  road,  either." 

"And  you  shall  sit  in  the  front 
seat  with  Syd — he's  going  to  drive 
— ^and  we  shall  have  hot  rocks  un- 
der our  feet  that  won't  cool  off  till 
we  get  home,  and — " 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  go,  so  don't 


use  any  more  breath  on  it,  please," 
laughed  Edith. 

Sydney  and  Amy  issued  from 
the  house  half  an  hour  later,  well 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  their 
joint  efforts. 

The  Friday  preceding  holidays 
saw  two  outfits  stopped  before  the 
house  where  the  Fairlees  and  their 
friends  stayed.  One  of  these  was 
a  smart-looking,  two-seated  buggy 
already  full  of  jolly  students.  The 
other  was  a  wagon  almost  loaded 
with  hay,  trunks,  bedding,  and  • 
boxes.  It  had  been  sent  over  fifty 
miles  of  rocky  and  sandy  roads  to 
get  as  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  as 
it  would  carry. 

"Edith !  Edith  Fairlee !"  screamed 
several  voices  from  the  buggy  at 
once. 

They  waited  a  few  minutes  and 
then  Ruth  appeared  in  the  door.  "I 
don't  believe  she'll  go  with  you," 
said  she,  "she's  so  homesick." 

"Pshaw!  she  will,  too,  go,"  cried 
Amy,  bounding  down  from  the  car- 
riage and  into  the  house.  Edith 
was  putting  the  last  few  articles  in- 
to her  packed  valise. 

"I  can't  go.  Amy,"  said  she.  "I 
hope  you  won't  be  badly  disap- 
pointed. It  would  be  such  a  pleas- 
ure, but  it  wouldn't  be  really  joy  to 
imagine  how  they'll  feel  at  home 
without  me." 

"I  can't  help  but  be  disappoint- 
ed," .\mv  said,  dejectedly.  "It 
seems  to  me  you  ought  to  go  after 
us  expecting  it." 

"I  ought  to  have  known  I 
couldn't"  murmured  Edith,  tears 
coming  into  her  eyes,  as  she  saw  her 
friend's  displeasure.  "Some  other 
time — nlease  don't  be  angry,"  Amy. 
It's  so  long  to  wait  to  see  the  folks." 

"Come  and  say  good-bye  to  the 
rest,  then,"  said  Amy.  "I  shall  have 
to  forgive  you  this  time,  but  I  never 
will   again." 

Amy  went  out,  followed  by  Edith 
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who,  however,  stopped  in  the  door 
to  wave  her  "Goodbye  and  Merry 
Christmas/' 

So  Sydnev  drove  away  with  not 
so  light  a  heart  as  when  he  drove 
up  exoecting  to  leave  with  his  most 
adorable  girl  friend  sitting  beside 
him. 

Edith  regretted  the  disappoint- 
ment of  her  friend,  but  after  drop- 
ping a  tear  or  two,  as  gay  as  the 
gayest,  she  climbed  into  the  wagon 
with  Ruth  and  Lena,  and  they  drew 
the  quilts  over  them  for  the  long, 
cold  trip. 

After  awhile,  when  Edith  seemed 
pensive,  Lena  remarked,  **ril  bet 
Edith  wishes  she'd  gone  to  C — .  I 
shouldn't  be  long  saying  yes  if  I 
had  the  invitation." 

But  Edith  was  not  regretting. 
She  was  picturing  the  happy  home 
greeting,  planning  what  she  should 
do,  and  wondering  if  Sydney  would 
miss  her  visit.  It  had  cost  a  strug- 
gle, though,  to  forget  the  trip  to 
C — ,  such  a  train  of  delightful  an- 
ticipations as  it  had  brought.  Yet 
here  she  was  going  home,  enduring, 
too,  the  freezing  and  thawing  (but 
more  of  the  freezing)  that  Sydney 
had  reminded  her  of.  Yet  her  heart 
was  at  ease,  for  she  was  conscious 
of  having  conquered  selfishness.      . 

There  was  snow  on  the  ground 
for  over  half  of  the  journey,  but  as 
they  traveled  on,  it  began  to  disap- 
pear, and  on  nearing  home  was  en- 
tirely gone;  moreover,  the  sun 
shone  bravely  down  upon  them. 
The  sight  of  the  hills  and  hollows  of 
their  home  locality  aroused  such  im- 
natience  in  the  girls  that  they 
threatened  to  get  out  of  the  slow- 
moving  wagon  and  walk;  but  the 
stiff  breeze  that  was  blowing 
obliged  them  to  put  their  heads  back 
into  the  shelter  of  the  wagon  cover. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  they 
c-ossed  th^  creek  above  town.  Sud- 
denlv  a  shrill  child's  voice  interrupt- 
er)  the  n/mble  of  the  wagon. 


** Hello,  Jerold!     Is  Edie  come?" 

**Well,  if  it's  not  some  of  my  lit- 
tle brothers  and  sisters  come  up  here . 
to  meet  us,"  cried  Edith,  scrambling 
almost  out  of  the  wagon. 

The  horses  were  stopped  in  front 
of  three  little  figures,  which  were 
Kate  and  Bennie  and  Tressa. 

Big  brother  Jerold  jumped  out 
and  lifted  them  in  gruff,  brotherly 
fashion  into  the  coveted  place  in- 
side the  wagon,  saying  as  he  did  so : 

**It's  lucky  you  kids  didn't  meet 
old  Santa  Claus.  He  might  hive 
taken  vou  for  some  lost  bundles, 
and  put  you  in  his  pack." 

"Ho!  he  wouldn't  hurt  us,  any- 
how. We  ain't  afraid  of  the  dark, 
neither.  We  come  up  here  all 
alone." 

"You  did,  hey?" 

"I've  been  tending  the  baby  for 
ma  all  day,"  said  Kate. 

"Yes,  and  we've  got  Frank's  old 
rooster  for  supper,"  informed  Ben- 
nie. 

"An'  a  whole  big  stack  of  pies," 
added  Tressa. 

The  suppressed  laughter  and 
comments  of  the  students  now 
changed  to  explosive  ha,  ha's. 

Just  then  the  wagon  stopped  in 
front  of  Fairlee's.  Edith  and  the 
children  were  lifted  out,  and  Jerold 
got  back  in  to  drive  the  others  to 
their  homes.  .\t  the  gate  was 
Edith's  mother  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms.  If  Edith  could  have  regretted 
missing  the  visit  to  C —  before,  see- 
\nix  her  mother's  face  all  lisfhted  up 
with  joy  would  have  cured  her. 

Her  father  stood  in  the  doorwav. 
"See.  Dave,"  said  her  mother,  "our 
girl  has  come  after  all.  She  thinks 
more  of  us  than  of  any  of  the 
friends  she's  made  up  there." 
•  "And  perfectly  right  and  natural 
she  should."  said  he.  smilingly,  kiss- 
ing his  dauehter,"but  I've  seen  girls 
that  were  different." 

Edith's  eyes  were  very  moist,  but 
the  ceaseless,   animated  chatter  of 
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the  children  who  brought  out  new 
dresses,  books,  pictures  and  what 
not,  that  they  had  become  possessed 
of  in  her  absence,  soon  set  her 
laughing  and  chattering,  too.  When 
Jerold  came  in,  they  all  sat  down  to 
enjoy  the  dainties  of  which  Kate 
and  Tressa  had  already  apprised 
them. 

"How  is  the  chicken?"  asked 
Mrs.  Fairlee.  "Is  it  thoroughly 
done?" 

"Oh,  ma,  it's  just  lovely,"  said 
Edith,  "and  we're  as  hungry  as 
wolves." 

"The  gravey  is  the  best  stuff  Tve 
tasted  since  I  left  home.  We  don't 
have  cooks  up  there  at  school," 
grumbled  Jerold,  good-naturedly. 

"It's  lucky  for  the  cook  to  have 
somebody  that  is  healthy  and  hun- 
gry and  has  been  traveling,  to  cook 
for,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Fairlee. 

And  so  the  meal  passed  off  pleas- 
antly. The  next  day  was  "a  very 
happy  one.  Edith  busily  rolled  the 
cookies,  swept  and  scrubbed,  and 
talked.  While  doiner  the  latter,  her 
mother  heard  with  interest  the  his- 
tory of  the  expected  visit  to  C — . 
Edith  did  not  even  omit  to  men- 
tion Sydney,  betraying  in  her  voice 
and  manner  the  regfard  in  which  she 
held  him.  Mrs.  Fairlee,  who  had 
not  forgotten  her  own  girlhood 
days,  realized  the  sacrifice  that 
Edith  had  made,  and  in  her  moth- 
er's heart,  appreciated  her  daugh- 
ter much  more,  but  she  said : 

"It  seems  to  me  you  ought  to 
'have  gone.  Get  all  the  pleasure  vou 
can,  and  stay  young  as  long  as  you 
can,  for  age  comes  soon  enough." 

"Yes.  and  there  are  others  that 
age,  too.  You  ought  to  take  that 
advice  yourself.  Anyway,  I  think 
the  best  way  to  stay  young  is  to  be 
cheerful,  and  do  the  best  you  can 
so  as  not  to  worry  in  regretting." 
"Of  course,  that  is  a  good  way." 
"And  Fd  have  felt  worse  after  all 


to  miss  seeing  the  folks  at  home,  so 
I  think  I  chose  the  best.  I  can  see 
all  my  friends  up  there  when  I  go 
back  to  school." 

In  the  evening  the  games  and 
cookies  the  children  had  expected 
were  enjoyed.  They  nlayed  Blind 
Man's  Buff  and  Frog-in-the-Mead- 
ow,  and  then  Edith  had  to  play  and 
sing  to  them  before  they  hung  up 
their  stockings  and  went  to  bed  to 
dream  of  Santa  Qaus. 

.\nd  Santa  Claus  did  not  disap- 
point them,  for  at  daylight  the 
youthful  part  of  the  house  were 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  were  call- 
ing to  each  other  in  great  confusion. 
The  stockings  had  been  filled  with 
the  very  articles  they  had  been 
wishing  for,  and  all  were  well  sat- 
isfied. Edith's  Xmas  gift  consisted 
of  needed  wearing  apparel,  but  her 
real  Qiristmas  gift  came  later. 

Frank  came  in  with  the  mail,  and 
to  her  surprise,  handed  her  a  square 
envelope.  The  superscription  in 
blunt,  round  hand-writing  set  her 
heart  in  such  a  flutter  that  she  hur- 
ried upstairs  where  she  might  break 
the  seal  alone.  Her  eager,  nervous 
fingers  let  fall  a  gay-colored  book- 
let. 'Upon  it's  pages  were  pretty 
little  scenes,  and  a  line  of  the  fol- 
lowing verse  was  below  each : 

"All  bright  would  l>e  my  Xmas  cheer 
If  thou,  dear  friend,  wcrt  only  here. 
But  since  it  is  we  are  not  near. 
Let  Xmas  joy  be  memory  dear." 

It  was  tied  with  delicate  lavender 
ribbon  and  scented,  too.  But  the  let- 
ter! She  had  never  received  a  let- 
ter from  him  before.  This  is  whi^t 
she  read: 

**C .  l>cc.  23.  1<X>-. 

*'Miss  Edith   Fairlee, 

"My  Dear  Friend: — You  may  l>e  sur- 
prised, astonished,  or  even  l>cwilderod  at 
my  audacity,  but  don't  forget  that  Paul 
says,  'And  now  abideth  these  three — 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charitv.'     Please  take  note  of 
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the  admonition,  and  have  charity  for  me, 
a  good-for-nothing  sort  of  a  fellow,  that 
is  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you 
without  first  asking  permission. 

"But  I  just  wanted  to  write  and  let 
you  know  that  you  are  missed  up  here. 
I  miss  you,  Edith;  but  I  admire  you 
more  after  all  for  going  home.  It  proves 
your  loyalty  to  your  home,  and  makes 
you  a  girl  of  great  worth  in  my  eyes.  I 
heard  Amy's  mother  express  the  same 
opinion. 

"I  ought  to  be  having  a  jolly  time,  for 
there  is  certainly  enough  going  on.  Two 
of  our  wards  are  to  have  a  baseball  con- 
test on  the  24th;  losing  team  treats  the 
winners  to  a  free  supper  and  dance.  If 
I  am  on  the  winning  side,  I  shall  ask  my 


cousin  to  be  my  partner,  as  you  arc  not 
here,  so  I  can't  ask  you. 

"This  little  card  expresses  in  some 
degree  how  I  feel.  Please  accept  it.  And 
Edith,  although  we  do  not  nowadays 
have  the  old  custom  of  the  holly  privi- 
lege, I  should  be  tempted  to  beg  you  to 
let  me  revive  it  if  you  and  the  holly  were 
here.  As  it  is,  I  may  hope,  may  I  npt, 
for  the  privilege,  some  day.  Well,  I 
can't  tell  you,  and  I've  made  a  poor  ef- 
fort, but  you  must  forgive 

"Yours,  Syd." 

"The  dear!"  murmured  Edith. 
"I've  had  Christmas  pleasure,  and 
joy,  joy,  joy!" 


JOSEPH  SMITH.  THE  PROPHET. 

T-wo  Personal  Testimonies. 


Ahby  Lyman  Sherman. 

I  was  born  six  days  before  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.,  and  in  the  same  house. 
At  this  time  the  Prophet  and  fam- 
ily were  living  in  part  of  my  father's 
house. 

I  do  not  remember  when  I  first 
saw  the  Prophet,  in  fact  I  knew  him 
better  than  my  own  father,  who 
died  when  I  was  only  six  years  old. 

We  moved  to  Nauvoo,  when  I 
was  somewhere  between  ten  and 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  after  that 
I  may  say  I  saw  Brother  Joseph 
daily. 

My  father,  Lyman  Sherman,  was 
the  first  to  have  the  gift  of  tongues 
in  this  dispensation. 

In  the  Deseret  News  a  few 
months  back,  James  Martineau 
spoke  of  Louisa  Beaman  being  the 
first  woman  to  enter  plural  mar- 
riage in  this  day.  That  took  nlace 
in  my  mother's  house,  and  I  remem- 
ber it  well. 

I  saw  the  Prophet  and  his  brother 
Hyrum  after  they  were  killed,  and 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  divinity  of 
their  calling,  also  that  they  estab- 
lished the  true  and  everlasting  Gos- 
pel. 


Sarah  Ann  Gregory  Hales. 

I  joined  the  Church  in  Pennsyl- 
vania when  I  was  about  fifteen 
years  old.  I  first  saw  the  Prophet 
when  I  was  about  sixteen,  my  fath- 
er's family  having  at  this  time 
moved  to  Nauvoo.  While  we  lived 
there  I  was  stricken  with  ague  and 
my  parents  called  the  Prophet  in  to 
administer  to  me.  He  did  so  and 
said:  "Brother  Gregory,  your 
daughter  will  die  here;  bring  her 
up  to  our  house  until  she  is  well. 
Emma  will  be  glad  to  have  her 
come.''  I  improved  from  then  on, 
therefore  was  in  the  Prophet's 
home  only  two  weeks. 

Feb.  27,  1846,  the  day  before  we 
crossed  the  river  preparatory  to 
starting  for  the  mountains,  my  hus- 
band and  I  were  privileged  to  go 
through  the  temple,  with  many  oth- 
er Saints,  and  be  sealed  for  time  and 
eternity. 

I  heard  the  Prophet  speak  many 
times  and  can  bear  testimony  that 
he  was  a  true  Prophet  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  this  is  the  true  and  ever- 
lasting Gospel. 


JOSEPH    SMITH. 

Levi  Edgar  Young. 


The  nineteenth  century  was  the 
glorious  century  ol  the  world's 
history.  It  was  characterized  by  a 
boldness  and  vigor  of  thought  that 
resulted  in  new  and  better  econ- 
omic, social,  political,  and  religious 
conditions.  Science  gave  us  Dar- 
win, Huxley,  Pasteur,  Sir  William 
Herschell,  and  Tyndall;  a  new  art 
was  created  by  Rodin,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  Meunier;  music  re- 
ceived the  contributions  of  Wagner 
and  Rossini,  philosophy  was  given 
new  life  by  the  writings  of  Spencer, 
Bourget,  James,  and  Meunsterberg ; 
and  religion  was  made  to  glow  with 
added  light  in  the  work  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  Lyman  Abbot,  and  others. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  century,  an 
Italian  astronomer  discovered  a 
new  planet  speeding  around  the 
sun.  The  discovery  was  proph- 
etic, for  during  the  next  hundred 
years,  the  astronomers  revealed 
many  truths  pertaining  to  the  starry 
heavens.  Sir  Alfred  Lyell  published 
his  "Principles  of  Geology,"  and 
Charles  Darwin  his  "Origin  of  Spe- 
cies." Charles  Dickens  wrote  his 
"David  Copperfield,"  and  George 
Eliot  her  "Adam  Bede."  It  was  a 
new  literature  that  was  brought 
forth,  for  humanity  was  the  theme, 
and  it  embodied  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  the  century  when  a  new 
government  passed  through  its  days 
of  infancy,  and  entered  the  twen- 
tieth century  with  a  name  that  com- 
mands the  respect  of  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  United 
States  had  done  more  than  any  oth- 
er nation  that  preceded  it  in  the 
movement  towards  the  settlement  of 
all  diflficulties  between  nations  by 
arbitration.      It  announced  to  the 


world  that  here  is  a  new  land  where 
all  children  are  looked  upon  as  the 
children  of  the  same  God  and  where 
all  should  enjoy  equal  political  and 
religious  freedom.  It  gave  the 
world  a  lesson  in  how  to  assimilate 
foreigners  and  to  make  them  good 
and  desirable  citizens,  and  began 
the  development  of  an  educational 
system  that  is  to  lead  the  world. 
There  was  one  grand  movement  to- 
ward the  better  life  by  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Russia  freed  her 
serfs  and  gave  them  land  to  till. 
England  put  an  end  to  her  slavery 
by  purchasing  all  slaves  within  her 
confines  with  twenty  million 
pounds.  Germany  became  united, 
and  with  Prussia  at  the  head,  that 
nation  contributed  mightily  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  world 
by  establishing  magnificent  schools 
and  universities.  France  struck  a 
blow  at  the  union  of  church  and 
state,  and  worked  for  a  republican 
form  of  government,  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  theory.  Italy  was  united 
into  one  great  kingdom  and  made 
fast  economic  strides  to  improve 
the  life  of  her  people.  Japan  be- 
came a  world  power,  and  China 
opened  her  doors  to  the  nations  and 
emerged  from  her  long  ages  of  leth- 
argy. The  United  States  grew  into 
a  nation  of  wonderful  economic  and 
intellectual  advancement,  and  the 
inventive  genius  of  her  people  rev- 
olutionized the  world  in  the  tilling 
of  the  soil  and  the  manufacturing 
of  clothes  and  machinery.  A 
grand  movement  characterized  the 
human  race  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  one  is  almost  con- 
vinced that  the  dream  of  Tennyson 
is  to  be  fulfilled : 
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"For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human 
eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all  the 
wonders  that  should  be : 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  ar- 
gosies of  magic  sails, 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping 
down  with  costly  bales. 

■"Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting, 
and  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew. 

From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling 
in  the  central  blue ; 

Far  along  the  world  wide  whisper,  of 
the  south  wind  rushing  warm. 

With  the  standards  of  the  people  plung- 
ing through  the  thunderstorm; 

Till  the  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer, 
and  the  battle  flags  were  furled 

In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  Federation 
of  the  world." 

The  great  scientists  of  the  age 
agree,  however,  that  the  questions 
of  man's  relationship  to  God  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  must  be 
left  to  religion.  Says  John  Fiske, 
in  his  "Destiny  of  Man  :" 

**Upon  the  question  whether  human- 
ity is,  after  all,  to  cast  in  its  lot  with  the 
p^rass  that  withers  and  the  beasts  that 
perish,  the  whole  foregoing  argument 
has  a  bearing  that  is  by  no  means  re- 
mote or  far-fetched.  It^s  not  likely  that 
we  will  ever  succeed  in  making  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  a  matter  of  scien- 
tific demonstration,  for  we  lack  the  re- 
quisite data.  It  must  ever  remain  an 
affair  of  religion  rather  than  of  science." 

But  more  impressive  still  are  the 
words  of  Richard  A.  Proctor: 

"Inconceivable,  doubtless,  are  these  in- 
finities of  time  and  space,  of  matter,  of 
motion,  and  of  life.  Inconceivable  that 
the  whole  universe  can  be  for  all  time 
the  scene  of  the  operation  of  infinite 
power,  omnipresent,  all-knowing.  Utter- 
ly incomprehensible  how  Infinite  Purpose 
can  be  associated  with  endless  material 
evolution.  But  it  is  no  new  thought,  no 
modern  discovery,  that  we  are  thus  ut- 
terly powerless  to  conceive  or  compre- 
hend the  idea  of  an  Infinite  Being,  Al- 
mighty, All-Knowing.  Omnipresent,  and 
Eternal,  of  whose  inscrutable  purpose 
the  material  universe  is  the  unexplained 
■manifestation.      Science    is   in    the   pres- 


ence of  the  old,  old  mystery,  the  old. 
old  questions  are  asked  her — Canst  thou 
by  searching  find  out  God?  Canst  thou 
find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection? 
It  is  as  high  as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou 
do?  deeper  than  hell;  what  canst  thob 
know?  And  science  answers  these  ques- 
tions as  they  were  answerd  of  old — *As 
touching  the  Almighty  .we  cannot  find 
Him  out* " 

So  the  great  eternal  questions 
are  left  to  religion.  But  can  any 
phase  of  Protestantism  answer 
them  ?  If  in  this  free  age  of  inquiry 
there  are  so  many  creeds  and  doc- 
trines and  yet  none  accepting  the 
claim  of  divine  revelation,  tell  me 
please,  where  will  one  find  the  abso- 
lute truth?  Can  modern  religion 
answer,  and  answer  honestly  and 
boldly?  Whether  man  accepts  the 
doctrines  of  Joseph  Smith  or  not. 
he  will  have  to  acknowledge  that 
the  questions  pertaining  to  the  In- 
finite, the  Omnipotent,  the  Omni- 
present, the  Father  of  the  race,  can 
be  answered  only  by  God  Himself. 
Joseph  Smith  made  a  claim,  and 
respecting  its  authenticity,  its  ideal- 
ism and  magnificent  glory  stamps  it 
with  divinity.  Of  the  divine  phil- 
osophy which  he  gave  to  the  world, 
let  us  briefly  consider  one  ohase  bf 
it. 

He  taught  that  n^an  in  the  be- 
ginning was  with  God  as  an  or- 
ganized spirit  possessing  intelli- 
gence, which  was  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  soirit  world.  This  spir- 
it possessed  the  attributes  of  per- 
sonality, viz.,  7inli  feeling,  and  intel- 
ligence. The  spirit  takes  a  body 
which  is  subject  to  the  law^s  of  this 
planet,  and  after  experiencing  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  it  returns  to 
God,  possessing  a  greater  degree  of 
knowledge  than  when  it  left  the 
spirit  world. 

"»  Tvere  also  iu  the  beginning  wi^h 
the  Father:  that  tvhich  is  spirit,  even  the 
spirit  of  truth. 
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"And  truth  is  knowledge  of  things  as 
they  are,  and  as  they  were,  and  as  they 
4irc  to  come. 

****♦♦ 

"The  sf>irit  of  truth  is  of  God.  I  am 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  John  bore  rec- 
ord of  me,  saying  he  received  a  fulness 
of  truth,  yea,  even  of  all  truth, 

"And  no  man  receiveth  a  fulness  un- 
less he  keeps  His  commandments. 

"He  that  keeps  His  commandments 
receiveth  truth  and  light,  until  he  is  glor- 
ified in  truth  and  knoweth  all  things. 

"Man  was  also  in  the  beginning  ivith 
God.  Intelligence,  or  the  light  of  truth, 
■zvas  not  created  or  made,  neither  indeed 
can  it  be. 

"All  truth  is  independent  in  that  sphere 
in  zvhich  God  has  placed  it,  to  act  for  it- 
self, as  all  intelligence  also,  otherwise 
there  is  no  existence. 

"Behold,  here  is  the  agency  of  man, 
xind  here  is  the  condemnation  of  tnan, 
because  that  zvhich  was  from  the  begin- 
ning is  plainly  manifest  unto  them,  and 
thev  receive  not  the  light. 

*  *  *  «r  *  * 

"For  man  is  spirit.  The  elements  are 
eternal,  and  spirit  and  element,  insepar- 
■ably  connected,  receiveth  a  fulness  of 
joy: 

"And  ivhen  separated,  man  cannot  re- 
ceive a  fulness  of  joy. 

"The  elements  are  the  tabernacle  of 
•God;  yea,  man  is  the  tabernacle  of  God, 
ez'cn  temples: 

"And  whatsoever  temple  is  defiled. 
God  shall  destroy  that  temple. 

"The  glory  of  God  is  intelligence,  or. 
in  ether  zvords,  light  and  truth. 

*  ***** 

"Every  spirit  of  man  tvas  innocent  in 
the  beginning,  and  God,  having  redeemed 
man  from  the  fall,  men  became  again  in 
their  infant  state,  innocent  before  God. 

**■**♦♦ 

"IVhafever  principles  of  intelligence 
•Zi'e  attain  unto  in  this  life,  it  will  rise 
with  us  in  the  resurrection:  and  if  a  per- 
son gains  more  knozvledge  and  intelli- 
gence in  this  life  through  his  diligence 
<ind  obedience  than  another,  he  zcill  have 
so  much  the  advantage  in  the  zvorld  to 
come.*' 

The  foregoing  sentences  are  tak- 
en from  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
l)Ooks  ever  peimed  by  man,  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants.  They  em- 
l)ody  a  new  phase  of  philosophy,  for 


they  teach  that  eath  human  being  is 
a  child  of  God,  possessing  infinite 
capabilities  and  possibilities  until  the 
human  mind. can  rise  supreme  over 
its  present  condition  and  become  all 
powerful  and  great.  It  is  the  will 
of  the  Lord  that  His  children  work 
out  their  own  destinies,  for  He  has 
given  the  plan  and  the  conditions 
that  must  be  followed.  Man's  work 
is  to  "availeth  much,"  in  fact  by  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  man's  work 
was  given  a  recognition,  his  pow- 
ers stamped  with  divine  light. 

Mormonism,  founded  by  Joseph 
Smith,  holds  that  each  individual 
has  a  great  work.  Each  one  is  to 
be  developed  according  to  law ;  each 
soul  in  time  is  to  reach  out  for  the 
life  of  glory  that  is  lived  only  bv 
God  and  Angels.  Each  soul  is  to 
help  redeem  itself,  and  as  society 
becomes  better,  so  will  each  soul 
respond  naturally  to  a  higher  and 
better  life.  This  gives  Mormonism 
a  very  practical  ethical  code.  It 
makes  it  the  democratic  religion 
that  Christ  intended  Christianity  to 
be.  It  recognizes  the  right  and  ne- 
cessity of  each  soul  to  be  free:  the 
supreme  happiness  of  life  comes  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom.  It 
makes  human  nature  very  g^rand ;  it 
develops  within  us  sublime  faith.  It 
causes  us  to  understand  the  grand- 
eur of  the  intellect  and  to  sav  with 
onr  great  world-poet :  "What  a 
T)iece  of  work  is  man !  How  noble 
in  reason  !  How  infinite  in  faculty ! 
In  form  and  moving,  how  express 
and  admirable !  In  action  how  like 
an  angel.  In  apprehension  how- 
like  a  god  !*'  Then  for  the  develon- 
ment  of  such  a  being:,  what  a  uni- 
verse ours  is.  "Here  on  earth." 
says  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  "we 
see  millions  of  different  species  of 
animals,  millions  of  different  species 
of  olants,and  each  and  every  species 
consisting  often  of  manv  millions  of 
individuals,  no  two  individuals  ex- 
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actly  alike;  and  when  we  turn  to 
the  heavens,  no  two  planets,  ho  two 
satellites  alike ;  and  otuside  our  sys- 
tem, we  see  the  same  .law  prevail- 
ing— no  two  stars,  no  two  clusters, 
no  two  nebulae  alike."  It  is  the  law 
of  the  universe,  this  individuality  of 
things,  and  this  individuality  of  be- 
ings. No  two  alike.  Each  one  a  di- 
vine soul  responsible  to  God  for  his 
acts  and  his  purity. 

Joseph  Smith's  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  has  never  been 
advanced  by  any  other  man  in  mod- 
em times.  It  is  the  summum  bonum 
of  the  trend  of  modern  philosophy. 

Can  we  wonder  if  the  Mormon 
people  become  the  world's  greatest 
scientists  and  philosophers,  greatest 
historians  and  literary  men  in  the 
not  far  distant  future?  Surely  if 
such  is  the  philosophy  of  such  a 
people,  their  ideals  will  be  very 
high,  and  very  pure.  Well  can  we 
say  with  Dr.  Edward  Young: 

"Can  then  Death's  self  be  feared?  Our 

life  much  rather. 
Life  is  the  desert,  life  the  solitude; 
Death  joins  us  to  the  great  majority. 
Tis  to  be  born  to  Plato  and  to  Caesar; 
'Tis  to  be  great  forever; 
Tis  pleasure,  'tis  ambition,  then,  to  die." 


What  more  need  we  to  exalt  our 
hearts?  Though  children  of  the 
dust,  what  could  lift  us  nearer  to 
the  skies?  It  teaches  us  that  we 
are  divine  souls,  with  divine  power. 
We  lift  our  eyes  and  thoughts  to- 
heaven,  and  we  work  and  pray, 
knowing  all  the  time  that  work,  with 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  will  accom- 
plish any  thing.  True,  Joseph 
Smith's  philosophy  has  caused  much 
ridicule.  But  "ridicule  is  often  the 
respect  that  ignorance  pays  to  intel- 
ligence." The  Mormon  prophet  has 
been  and  is  still  a  misunderstood 
character  in  history.  But  have  not 
all  great  men  been  misunderstood  ^ 
The  story  of  the  ages  answers  the 
question.  Joseph  Smith  explains 
the  problems  of  the  soul,  and  makes 
America  contribute  to  civilization, 
the  religion  which  Jesus  Christ 
brought  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago.  Every  day  the  world  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  his  message 
from  God,  for  it  is  to  redeem  man- 
kind. The  Gospel  which  was  restor- 
ed through  him — ^the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ — will  bring  back  the  Para- 
dise of  old,  when  men  will  live  and" 
let  live,  and  where  love,  etemar 
love,  will  be  the  light  of  the  world. 


MUSINGS. 
III. 

A.   Face   in   Bronze. 

Alfred  Lambourne. 


The  sweetness  of  May  was  upon 
New  England.  The  river-meadows 
which  surround  staid  old  Concord, 
feasted  the  eye  with  a  delicious 
greenness.  The  historic  elm  by  the 
Common,  appeared  as  a  bright,  vir- 
idescent  cloud;  a  rich,  piney  frag- 
rance hung  around  The  Minute 
Man,  and  the  gray  stone  wall  where 
sleep  those  nameless  British  sol- 
diers.    Buttercups  and   forget-me- 


nots  made  beautiful  the  waste 
ground  of  the  Manse;  at  Wayside^ 
flowering  shrubs  mingled  their  odors- 
with  that  of  the  gloomy  larches,  and' 
white  violets  grew  at  Walden  Pond. 
In  Sleepy  Hollow,  by  Thoreau's- 
headstone,  one  heard  the  spring- 
time notes  of  such  birds  as  the  na- 
turalist loved;  wild  bees  hummed 
around  Emerson's  rough,unlettercd^ 
yet     eloquent     block     of     shining: 
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quartzite,  and  on  Hawthorne's 
grave  the  myrtle  bloomed. 

Hero-worship — the  old  passion — 
had  set  my  heart  on  flame.  I  had 
lingered  at  the  homes,  in  the  haunts 
and  by  the  last  resting-places  of  that 
trio  of  illustrious  friends;  those 
friends  in  whom  the  world  has 
found  Philosophy,  Nature,  and  Ro- 
mance; and  then,  miles  away,  the 
current  of  my  thought  was  changed, 
given  a  darker  hue,  by  the  sight  of 
a  face  in  bronze. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
grave  of  Poe.  That  Baltimore  cem- 
etery can  scarcely  be  so  fitting  a 
place  for  a  poet  to  be  at  rest,  as 
there  on  the  Ridge  Path,  under  the 
sighing  pines  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  In 
that  great  museum  of  the  park,  so 
like  his  genius;  among  relics  and 
gifts  of  dead  nations,  surrounded 
with  the  work  of  Mediaeval  ages,  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  tapestry;  sarco- 
phagi; forms  in  marble  of  god  or 
goddess,  of  nymphs  or  passionate 
queen;  marvels  of  life  and  art; 
there  it  seemed,  indeed,  fitting  to 
read  the  poet's  epitanh. 

Death-pale  the  sad  face  seemed, 
pale  even  in  the  dark  bronze.  Upon 
it  the  lines  of  tenderness,  the  intense 
love,  the  blind  anger,  the  fierce  hat- 
reds, the  consuming  ambition,  the 
hopelessness — all  the  strong  pas- 
sions that  swayed  a  bitter  life. 

Between  the  life  of  Poe  and  the 
lives  of  those  men,  what  a  contrast ! 
Think  of  Hawthorne;  of  his  quiet 
life,  his  domestic  joy,  his  slow,  but 
sure,  climbing  of  the  ladder  of  lit- 


erary fame.  Think  of  Emerson; 
his  friends,  the  ever-widening  circle 
of  his  philosophic  love.  Think  of 
Thoreau ;  a  bachelor,  poor  but  self- 
satisfied,  tramping  the  Maine 
Woods,  baring  his  head  to  the  salt 
winds  of  Caoe  Cod,  guiding  his  ca- 
noe over  the  brown  waters  of  the 
Concord  and  Merrimac,  or,  at  Wal- 
den,  realizing  "what  the  Orientals 
meant  by  contemplation  and  forsak- 
ing of  works."  Think  of  these,  and 
then  recall  the  scenes,  piteous  to 
tragic,  in  the  life  of  Poe. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  mist 
before  my  eyes. 

I  was  in  the  clap-board  cottage  at 
Fordham.  There,  upon  the  straw 
bed,  with  its  snow-white  spread  and 
sheets,  wrapped  in  her  husband's 
great  coat,  lay  the  patient  Virginia. 
There  was  the  tortoise-shell  cat,  the 
grief-stricken  mother,  and  the  poet, 
"pale,  beautiful,  intellectual,"  hold- 
ing in  trembling  hands  the  ice-cold 
fingers  of  the  dying  wife. 

And  the  midnight  death  at  the 
public  hospital  ?  Terrible  that  scene 
as  the  other  was  sad — ^the  culmina- 
tion of  a  hideous  nightmare ! 

But  you  have  conquered,  Poe. 
Conquered  as  genius  always  must. 
"Nor  steel,  nor  poison,  malice,  noth- 
ing can  touch  thee  farther."  Thine 
own  dark  follies,  even,  are  power- 
less now. 

"He  was  great  in  his  genius;  unhappy  in 
his  life;  , .    ^ 

Wretched  in  his  life.  But  in  his  fame 
he  is  immortal.** 


Wh^mn  %  9on  of  VftrnttiB  rt^rnal  King, 
(M  mthhth  maid  mh  xAt^ln  ttui%r  born, 
.®ur  grrat  rr&rmirtlflit  from  afaom  hxh  bring. 
3For  BO  %  Ifolg  aagea  onr^  Uh  Bing 
ailfal  if?  our  htnUyi  forfeit  alfonto  rtUuBt, 
Ani  mitlf  l|ia  JFallf^r  mork  m  a  pttpttnul  ptntt. 


mmm. 


WOMAN'S    FRIEND. 


Ruth  M,  Fox, 


Ring    out,    ye    bells,    this    Christmas 

morn. 
Ye  women  sing — the  Christ  was  born, 
Who  pricked  your  souls  with  heav'nly 

Ray, 
The  Herald  of  your  brighter  day 
And  majesty. 

Sing,  sing  ye  of  the  Son  of  God! 
Who  walked  in  paths  weak   mortals 

trod; 
Who  suffered  ignomy  and  woe, 
Yea,  all  the  pangs  that  man  can  know 
And  woman  too. 

The  perfect  Way,  the  glorious  Word, 
And     woman's     Friend,     O     gracious 

Lord, 
Her  trust  in  Thee,  her  hope  and  fear, 
Thou  knowest  all  for  Thou  doth  hear 
Her  constant  prayer. 

Frail  woman,   Lord,  Thou  didst   for- 
give. 
Bidding  her  sin  no  more,  but  live; 
And  greater  far  than  all  their  gold 
The  widow'  smite,  Thou  didst  unfold 
By  thine  own  word. 

And    Thou    didst    give    full    meed    of 

praise 
To  woman's  work  and  righteous  ways. 
Healed  Thou  her  maimed,  raised  e'en 

her  dead, 
And  placed  a  halo  round  her  head — 
A  mother-queen. 

For  one   there  was   whose   heart   did 
thrill. 

With  sweetest  ecstasy,  and  fill 

With    dreams    of    Thee — such    wond- 
rous dreams, 

Immingling     thrones      and      glorious 
themes 

Of  Cherubim. 

For  by  Thy  Father's  high  behest. 
Thou  nestled  close  to  woman's  breast. 
Listening  to  its  whisperings; 
Her  blisses  and  soft  murmurings. 
And  sensed  her  pain — 

That  anguished  pain  preceding  joy. 
Which  Thy  great  Father  did  employ, 


To  glorify  His  Holy  Name, 
And  make  her  sharer  in  His  fame — 
Their  blessed  Son. 

His  promised  Heir  of  woman  born. 
Her  sacred  office  would  yc  scorn? 
Thus  lifting  her  unto  His  side; 
His  holy  pre-anointed  bride 
He  guarded  well. 

And  well  Thy  mother  guarded  Thee, 

Safely  locking  the  hiystery    • 

Within  her  heart,  where  pray'rs  were 

rife. 
For  God-to  spare  Thy  precious  life 
From  evil  men. 

Who  did  pursue  with  fiendish  eye. 
Her  darling  Babe — brave  mother  fly! 
Away!  away!  from  Bethlehem, 
So  soon  to  toll  a  requiem 
For  infants  slain. 

So  on  through  life  e'en  until  death. 
Ah  God;  she  saw  Thy  latest  breath: 
And  heard  that  awful  piercing  cry. 
Which  rent  the  veil,  graves,  earth  and 
sky. 
And  her  poor  heart. 

Christ  crucified  did  not  forget 
Maternal  love.  His  words  live  yet — 
"Woman,  behold  thy  son,"  still  clear. 
"Behold  thy  mother,  keep  her  near 
Thy  heart  and  home." 

Hark  yc  again,  on  mission  bent — 
The  woman  bv  the  angel  sent — 
.Ml  hail!  all  hail:  ye  swift  of  feet; 
When  lo,  the  risen  Lord  they  greet. 
And  worship  Him. 

Aye,  He  was  ever  woman's  Friend, 
His  fairest  gifts  to  her  did  lend; 
The  velvet  touch,  the  tender  tone, 
.A-nd  He  would  raise  her  to  His  throne 
To  dwell  with  Him. 

Ring   out,   ye   bells,    this     Christmas 
time. 

Let  all  mankind  join  in  the  chime; 

Ye  mountains,  vibrate  to  the  song; 

Sun,  moon  and  stars,  the  notes  pro- 
long! 

For  woman's  Friend. 


GAMES    or   CHANCE. 


To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

Among  the  vices  of  the  present 
age,  gambling  is^  very  generally 
condemned.  Gambling  under  its 
true  nam^  is  forbidden  by  law,  and 
is  discountenanced  by  the  self-re- 
specting elements  of  society.  Never- 
theless, in  numerous  guises  the  de- 
mon of  chance  is  welcomed  in  the 
home,  in  fashionable  clubs,  and  at 
entertainments  for  worthy  charities, 
even  within  the  precincts  of  sacred 
edifices.  Devices  for  raising  money 
by  appealing  to  the  gambling  in- 
stinct are  common  accessories  at 
church  sociables,  ward  fairs,  and 
the  like. 

Whatever  may  be  the  condition 
elsewhere,  this  custom  is  not  to  be 
sanctioned  within  this  Church;  and 
any  organization  allowing  such  is  in 
opposition  to  the  counsel  and  in- 
struction of  the  general  Authori- 
ties of  the  Qiurch. 

Without  attempting  to  specify  or 
particularize  the  many  objection- 
able forms  given  to  this  evil  prac- 
tice amongst  us,  we  say  again  to 
the  people  that  no  kind  of  chance 
tj^ame,  guessing-contest,  or  raffling 
device,  can  be  approved  in  any  en- 
tertainment under  the  auspices  of 
our  Church  organizations. 

The  desire  to  get  something  of 
value  for  little  or  nothing  is  per- 
nicious; and  any  proceeding  that 
strengthens  that  desire  is  an  effec- 
tive aid  to  the  gambling  spirit,which 
has  proved  a  veritable  demon  of  de- 
struction to  thousands.  Risking  a 
dime  in  the  hope  of  winning  a  dol- 
lar in  any  game  of  chance  is  a  spe- 
cies of  gambling. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  raf- 
fling articles  of  value,  offering 
prizes  to  the  winners  in  guessing- 


contests,  the  use  of  machines  of 
chance,  or  any  other  device  of  the 
kind,  is  to  be  allowed  or  excused 
because  the  money  so  obtained  is  to 
be  used  for  a  good  purpose.  The 
Church  is  not  to  be  supported  in  any 
degree  by  means  obtained  through 
gambling. 

Let  the  attention  of  Stake  and 
Ward  officers,  and  those  in  charge 
of  the  auxiliary  organizations  of 
the  Church  be  directed  to  what  has 
been  written  on  this  subject  and  to 
this  present  reminder.  An  article 
over  the  signature  of  the  President 
of  the  Church  was  published  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor,  Oct.  1,  1902 
(volume  37,  page  592),  in  which 
were  given  citations  from  earlier  in- 
structions and  advice  to  the  people 
on  this  subject.  For  convenience 
part  of  that  article  is  repeated  here. 
In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
raffling  and  games  of  chance  are 
justifiable  when  the  purposes  to  be 
accomplished  are  good,  this  was 
said :  "We  say  emphatically,  No. 
Raffle  is  only  a  modified  name  of 
gamble."  President  Young  once 
said  to  Sister  Eliza  R.  Snow :  "Tell 
the  sisters  not'  to  raffle.  If  the 
mothers  raffle  the  children  will 
gamble.  Raffling  is  gambling." 
Then  it  is  added:  "Some  say, 
'What  shall  we  do?  We  have  quilts 
on  hand — we  cannot  sell  them  and 
we  need  means  to  supply  our  treas- . 
ury,  which  we  can  obtain  by  raffling 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.'  Rath- 
er let  the  quilts  rot  on  the  shelves 
than  adopt  the  old  adage,  The  end 
will  sanctify  the  means.'  As  Latter- 
day  Saints  we  canont  afford  to  sac- 
rifice moral  principle  to  financial 
gain." 

As  was  further  stated  in  the  arti- 
cle cited,  the  general  board  of  the 
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Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  has  . 
passed  resolutions  expressing  its 
unqualified  disapproval  of  raffling, 
and  all  games  of  chance,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  aid 
of  the  Sunday  Schools.  And  the 
general  Authorities  of  the  Church 
have  said  as  they  now  say  to  the 
people:  Let  no  raffling,  guessing- 
contests,  or  other  means  of  raising 


money  by  appealing  to  the  spirit  of 
'■winning  by  chance,  be  tolerate  in 
any  organization  of  the  Church. 
Joseph  F.  Smith, 
John  R.  Winder, 
Anthon  H.  Lund, 
First  Presidency  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-4ay  Saints. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Nov.  14,  1908. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  THE  HOME. 

ENTREES. 
Lydia  Holmgren. 


An  entree  is  a  side  dish,  served  as 
an  accompaniment,  or  as  a  special  be- 
tween heavy  courses  of  a  formal  din- 
ner. Croquettes,  patties,  timbales, 
and  souffles  are  .most  commonly 
served. 

CROQUETTES. 

The  secret  in  making  croquettes  is 
to  have  the  fat  just  right  in  tempera- 
ture, and  to  have  the  article  to  be 
fried,  egged  and  crumbed  prefectly,  so 
there  will  be  no  cracks  to  let  in  the 
fat.  For  croquettes  the  fat  must  be 
hotter  than  for  doughnuts  or  fritters, 
because  everything  in  them  is  already 
cooked.  It  is  a  common  saying  when 
the  fat  is  smoking  hot  it  is  just  right. 
But  a  test  may  be  made  with  a  crumb. 
When  the  fat  is  too  cold  the  cro- 
quette will  be  soaked  and  heavy.  If  it 
is  too  hot  there  is  danger  of  cracks 
forming. 

The  croquette  mixture  is  easiest 
handled  if  it  is  cold.  It  may  be  formed 
into  cones,  cylinders,  or  balls,  and  then 
rolled  in  sifted  cracker  or  dry  bread 
crumbs.  The  dipping  material  is  made 
of  an  egg,  beaten  with  a  fork,  and  a 
tablespoon  of  milk  or  water.  Not  to 
soak  the  croquette,  it  is  easiest  to 
.  place  it  on  a  knife  over  the  bowl,  and 
with  a  spoon  pour  ,on  a  little  oiF  the 
egg.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  rolled 
again  in  crumbs.  Each  croquette 
must  thus  be  handled.  Six  or  eight 
may  be  placed  in  a  frying  basket,  and 
then  lowered  into  the  hot  fat.  They 
should  be  drained  on  brown  paper. 


POTATO   CROQUETTES. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  or  two 
whole  eggs,  and  add  five  cups  of 
mashed  potatoes,  and  one-fourth  cup 
sweet  cream.  Season  to  taste  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  chopped  onion  or 
parsley,  if  desired.  Heat  until  the  po- 
tato is  hot.  When  cold  again  form  in 
croquettes,  crumb  and  t^f^,  and  fry. 
Serve  hot. 

MACARONI    CROQUETTES. 

Chop  three  cups  of  cooked  macaroni. 
Scald  one  cup  milk,  and  add  two  table- 
spoons of  flour  rubbed  smooth  in  two 
tablespoons  of  butter.  Stir  and  cook 
until  it  thickens.  Add  salt  and  pepper 
and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Add  the 
macaroni  and  let  cook  a  minute.  Turn 
out  on  a  platter  to  cool.  Form  into 
croquettes,  tzf[  and  crumb  and  fry. 
Serve  with  Cheese  or  Tomato  Sauce. 

EGG  CROQUETTES. 

Hard  boil  six  eggs.  Put  into  cold 
water,  then  shell  and  chop.  Make  a 
thick  white  sauce  by  melting  two  ta- 
blespoons of  butter  and  two  table- 
spoons flour.  Pour  on  one  cup  milk: 
stir  and  cook  smooth.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  celery  salt.  Stir  in 
the  egg  and  spread  on  a  platter  to 
cool.  Form  into  croquettes,  egg,  and 
crumb.  Let  stand  to  dry,  then  fry  in 
deep  fat.    Drain  on  brown  paper. 

SALMON    CROQUETTES. 

To   each   pint  of  finely  picked  sal- 
mon, free  from  bones  and  oil,  allow 
1-2  pint  rich  milk, 
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1  scant  teaspoon  salt, 

1  teaspoon  lemon-juice, 
Pepper  and  a  grating  of  nutmeg, 

2  tablespoons  butter, 
2  tablespoons  flour, 

1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley. 

Scald  milk,  add  butter  and  flour 
rubbed  smooth.  Cook  until  thick;  add 
seasoning  and  cook  three  minutes. 
Take  from  the  fire  and  add  parsley 
and  fish.  Cool  on  a  platter.  Form 
into  croquettes,  egg  and  crumb  and  fry 
in  deep  fat.  Serve  with  Cream 
Sauce  containing  parsley.  Makes  eight 
croquettes. 

CHICKEN  CROQUETTES. 

Into  a  saucepan  put  two  tablespoons 
butter.  When  it  bubbles,  add  two  ta- 
blespoons flour.  Add  slowly  one-half 
(scant)  pint  milk  or  stock.  Cook  and 
stir  until  smooth  and  thick.  Add  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt  and  a  little  pepper. 
Remove  from  fire  and  stir  in  one  pint 
finely  chopped  chicken.  Season  with 
sweet  herbs.  Cool  on  a  platter.  Shap6, 
^^Z  and  crumb,  and  fry  in  hot  fat. 
Drain. 

PEA   TIM  BALES. 

Press  cooked  peas  through  a  sieve. 
For  one  cup  of  pulp  beat  two  eggs, 
add  chopped  parsley,  two  tablespoons 
of  cream  or  milk,  two  tablespoons  of 
melted  butter,  half  a  teaspoon  each  of 
salt  and  sugar  and  a  dash  of  pepper. 
Turn  into  small  buttered  molds  and 
bake  in  hot  water  until  firm.  Serve 
with  White  Sauce.  The  pulp  of  other 
vegetables  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way. 

SWEDISH    TIMBALE    CASES. 

Beat  one  egg  well,  add  one-fourth 
cup  milk,  a  few  grains  of  salt,  one 
teaspoon  olive  oil,  and  a  scant  half 
cup  flour.  Beat  until  very  smooth. 
The  batter  improves  by  standing  two 
or  three  hours.  Pour  it  into  a  cup, 
just  large  enough  to  hold  the  timbale 
iron.  Heat  the  iron  in  the  hot  fat  for 
about  ten  minutes,  then  lower  it  into 
the    batter   about   one   inch,   or   so   it 


does  not  reach  the  top.  Tip  the  iron 
a  little  as  it  is  taken  out,  so  the  batter 
will  not  slip  off.  Then  plunge  the 
iron  into  the  hot  fat,  and  when 
browned  slightly,  lift  it  up,  drain,  and 
slip  the  cup  off  the  iron.  When  all 
are  fried,  fill  the  cases  with  creamed 
oysters,  chicken,  or  veal.  This  mixture 
makes  twenty  cases. 

VEAL  SOUFFLE. 

1  pint  cold  veal,  chopped, 

1  1-2  pints  crumbed  bread, 

1  pint  stock  or  milk, 

3  eggs, 

3-4  teaspoon  salt, 

1-4  teaspoon  pepper, 

1  teaspoon  chopped  parsley, 

2  tablespoons  butter, 
2  tablespoons  flour. 

Make  a  sauce  of  the  butter,^  flour  and 
stock.  Add  crumbs.*  Mix  in  the  meat 
and  beaten  yolks  and  seasoning. 
Whisk  whites  and  fold  in.  Fill  but- 
tered cups  or  a  pudding  mold  and 
bake  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  until  set. 
Turn  from  the  cups  and  serve  with 
Brown,  Cream,  or  Tomato  Sauce. 

PATTIES. 

1  1-2  large  cups  flour, 

1-2  pound  butter. 

Keep  ingredients  as  cold  as  possible 
in  a  wooden  bowl  on  ice.  Chop  rath- 
er fine.  Mix  to  a  very  stiff  paste  with 
the  yolk  of  one  egg  beaten  slightly, 
and  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea- 
spoon lemon  juice  and  six  tablespoons 
ice  water.  Roll  into  an  oblong  sheet, 
one-fourth  inch  thick.  Fold  in  three 
and  roll  and  repeat  again.  Cut  with  a 
small  biscuit  cutter  and  place  one  on 
top  of  each  single  one,  moistening 
the  under  one  slightly.  With  a  smaller 
cutter,  cut  through  the  top  layer,  but 
leave  the  piece  in  place.  Chill  thor- 
oughly and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  When 
done  lift  off  the  cap  and  scrape  out  the 
interior.  When  ready  to  serve  fill 
with  creamed  oysters,  chicken  or  peas. 
Put  on  the  cap. 


Question  Department. 


Durinp^  the  coming  year  we  pur- 
[)ose  having  a  Question  Department 
which  we  hope  will  be  helpful  to 
both  mothers  and  daughters.  We 
earnestly  solicit  your  co-operation 
by  sending  questions  from  time  to 


time  that  perplex  you ;  the  answers 
to  which  will  be  as  helpful  and  sug- 
gestive to  others  as  to  yourself.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  in  this  De- 
partment to  Question  Box,  Room- 
536  Constitution  Building. 
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SPECIFIC    INSTRUCTIONS 

ON   OUR   COMING   SEASON'S   WORK, 

as  presented  at  some  of  our  conventions. 

Theology. 

By    Counselor    Lillian    E.    Thomas    of 
Blackfoot  Stake. 

By  appointment  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  discuss  this  subject  for  about  five 
minutes,  and  I  trust  those  present  will 
appreciate  its  importance. 

Too  frequently  we  allow  lectures 
and  general  instructions  to  come  and 
go  practically  unnoticed.  In  such 
cases  they  are  of  little  value,  nothing 
more  than  sounding  brass  or  tinkling 
cymbals. 

Theology  is  a  term  employed  to  de- 
note the  theory  of  the  Divine  nature 
and  operation.  It  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  existence,  character  and 
attributes  of  God,  His  laws  and  gov- 
ernment, the  doctrine  we  are  to  be- 
lieve and  the  duties  we  ar^  to  practice. 

Because  I  am  addressing  a  body  of 
workers,  the  officers  and  teachers,  I 
will  direct  my  attention  largely  to  the 
duties  we  are  to  practice  as  they  re- 
late to  this  broad  subject. 

So  far  as  this  splendid  work  of  Mu- 
tual Imnrovement  is  concerned  all 
who  participate  become  the  benefici- 
aries, but  the  greatest  good  comes  to 
us  because  we  are  the  workers.  We 
are  devising  the  ways,  studying  the 
most  effective  methods,  instructing 
those  over  whom  we  have  the  pleas- 
ure and  honor  of  presiding,  making 
the  research,  preparing  the  lessons 
and  delivering  the  word  in  various 
forms  and  thus  our  constant  contact 
gives  us  the  experience  that  fastens 
theology  and  the  other  branches  of 
our  work  safely  and  permanently  up- 
on our  minds   to  our  eternal   benefit. 

Our  members  profit  as  a  result  of 
this  work  to  the  extent  of  their  activ- 
ity. 

The  Savior  advocated  this  doctrine 
and  p-ave  its  importance  the  promi- 
nence it  deserved  when  He  said: 

"Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Salvation,  then,  according  to  our 
theology,  comes  only  to  those  who  do 
certin  things  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 


The  Apostle  James  says  we  deceive 
our  own  selves  if  we  are  not  doers  of 
the  word,  but  hearers,  only.  If  we  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
that  are  given  us  to  participate  in  the 
real  work  of  Mutual  Improvement  we 
are  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  na- 
tural face  in  a  glass  and  then  imme- 
diately after  turning  therefrom,  "for- 
getteth  what  manner  of  a  man  he 
was." 

Now,  class  teachers,  permit  me  to 
enquire,  do  you  study  the  Bible  your- 
selves? Do  you  love  to  read  the  sacred 
record?  If  not,  therein  lies  your  first 
duty. 

You  cannot  teach  what  you  do  not 
know,  neither  can  you  cause  others  to 
love  what  you  have  not  learned  to 
appreciate  and  admire  yourself.  First, 
then  study  the  Bible  yourself  care- 
fully and  prayerfully. 

Have  you  the  Oxford  teacher's  edi- 
tion? You  will  find  the  *'Helps"  in  it 
most  useful.  We  may  not  all  have  ac- 
cess to  a  Bible.  Encyclopedia,  but  we 
all  could  have  an  Oxford  Bible,  and 
the  more  we  study  it  the  more  highly 
we  will  appreciate  its  real  worth. 

From  it  you  will  be  able  to  give  the 
class  a  good  description  of  Jerusalem 
and  other  cities  named  in  your  text; 
to  give  them  an  account  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  Sadducees  and  much  use- 
ful information  that  will  add  interest 
to  the  recitation.  Use  the  maps  also 
in  showing  the  location  of  cities, 
routes  of  travel,  and  distances. 

Have  one  of  your  bright  school 
girls  draw  a  large  map  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  you  are  studying — paste 
it  upon  cardboard  and  hang  it  before 
the  class.  Have  all  the  places  named 
located,  because  it  will  assist  the  girls 
greatly  in  remembering  the  events. 

As  we  are  to  study  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  this  winter,  teachers  will  do 
well  to  make  a  study  of  the  characters 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  as  theirs  are  the 
lives  most  dealt  with.  As  a  help  study 
the  epistles  of  these  Apostles.  Many 
things  are  made  plain  in  their  writings 
that  are  not  given  in  Acts. 

For  instance  it  lends  interest  to  be 
able  to  give  the  name  of  the  chief  cap- 
tain who  rescued  Paul  from  the  Jew- 
ish mob  at  Jerusalem.  The  name  is 
not  ^iven  in  Acts,  but  is  mentioned  by 
Paul  in  his  epistles.  Again,  when  your 
class  reads  in  their  text  that  Paul  was 
"beaten  with  many  stripes"  they  arc 
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pleased  to  have  you  tell  them  that  in 
his  writings  to  the  Corinthian  Saints 
he  tells  them  that  five  different  times 
he  was  given  thirty-nine  stripes  as  a 
punishment. 

Just  so  it  enlivens  your  class  to  be 
able  to  tell  what  is  meant  by  "exam- 
ining by  scourging"  and  how  the  whip 
was  made.  We  are  inclined  to  keep 
too  close  to  the  words  of  the  Journal. 
Tr^'  to  introduce  some  general  or  in- 
cidental matter  that  will  aid  in  fasten- 
ing the  subject  to  the  student's  mind. 

Assign  the  lesson  in  a  thoughtful 
manner,,  not  in  a  desultory  way.  Im- 
press the  fact  that  it  is  the  word  of 
God,  and  should  be  treated  sacredly. 
Never  treat  lightly  or  belittle  one  of 
its  teachings. 

Study  your  girls.  Give  the  import- 
ant lessons  to  the  girl  having  the 
greater  native  ability  or  who  has  had  the 
greater  advantages  of  schooling — or 
one  older  in  experience.  It  is  absurd 
to  give  a  difficult,  doctrinal* lesson  to 
a  young,  inexperienced  girl  who  does 
not  know  the  gospel.  Development 
in  things  spiritual  often  comes  slowly. 
Give  your  backward  girl  simple  les- 
sons or  questions,  or  have  her  com- 
mit tb  memory  passages  of  Scripture 
and  quote  them  to  the  class. 

In  speaking  of  this  let  me  add — be 
sure  they  are  accurately  quoted.  Have 
several  repeat  the  passage  and  let  the 
class  in  concert  repeat  it. 

Some  one  has  said,  "Repetition  is 
the  mother  of  all  learning." 

Give  each  girl  something  to  do,  but 
let  it  be  something  within  her  power. 
As  one  of  the  great  aims^of  this  season 
is  to  help  the  girls  form  the  habit  of 
Scripture  reading,  it  might  be  a  good 
plan  to  keep  a  little  record  of  Bible 
readings.  Let  the  girls  report  each 
week  how  many  chapters  they  have 
read.  Trv  to  get  the  habit  formed  of 
reading  some  little  Scripture  each 
Sabbath  day.  Remember  good  habits 
as  well  as  bad  ones  can  be  formed; 
and  I  recommend  that  you  get  in  the 
habit  of  acquiring  good  habits. 

Study  how  to  present  the  lesson.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  it.  Handle  it  in  an 
easy,  confident,  though  reverent  man- 
ner. Encourage  questions  ^nd  an- 
swers, but  do  not  go  into  the  mysteries. 

Have  an  object  in  your  teaching,  oh, 
teachers! 

What  is  it?  To  give  a  testimony  of 
the  gospel,  to  help  our  girls  to  see 
and  love  the  beauties  of  this  latter-day 
work? 

Do  remember  that  what  they  love 


counts  for  more  than  what  they  know. 
If  possible  help  them  to  apply  the 
truths  learned.  Perhaps  the  lesson  is 
Paul's  wonderful  chapter  on  charity. 
Get  the  girls  to  think  about  it — to  tell 
how  they  might  practice  charity; 
then  we  shall  try  it  for  the  coming 
week  and  see  how  many  charitable 
deeds  we  can  do. 

We  want  to  cultivate  a  helpful  at- 
titude, and  learn  to  improve  our  lives, 
at  least  a  little,  day  by  day.  Seek  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  always 
and  be  willing  to  work  and  perform 
splendid   and   ennobling  deeds. 

May  you  have  strength  and  power 
to  do  the  important  work  to  which 
you  have  been  called;  that  you  may  be 
Mutual  workers  in  very  deed,  doers  of 
the  word  and  active  to  the  extent  that 
you  will  earn  eternal  life  in  celestial 
glory,  I  pra^,  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
Amen. 

Literature. 

Florence  S.  Home. 

Teacher  must  have  definite  purposes 
in  giving  the  lesson. 

I.  Purposes. 

a.  Pleasure  derived  from  the  music 
of  the  rhyme  and  meter,  from  the 
emotions  aroused,  and  from  the 
sympathy  we  have  with  the  ex- 
periences of  characters  who  have 
done  and  felt  what  we  have. 

b.  Educational  value  derived  from 
the  learning  of  facts,  the  arous- 
ing of  good  emotions,  cultivating 
the  imagination,  and  broadening 
the  experiences. 

c.  In  developing  a  and  b  it  will  cul- 
tivate a  taste  for  good  reading 
and  develop  the  power  to  dis« 
criminate  between  good  and  poor 
reading  matter. 

II.  How  to  accomplish  these  purposes. 

a.  Teacher  must  have  them  in  mind 
while  studying  the  lesson.  Teach- 
er must  be  thoroughly  prepared; 
she  must  do  a  great  deal  of  thin'k- 
ing. 

b.  In  poetry:  Develop  metre  and 
rhyme;  show  its  adapt^ility  to 
thought;  select  figures  of  speech, 
have  them  explained;  have  the 
same  thought  told  in  other  words 
and  note  the  difference  in  beau- 
ty; select  other  expressions  of 
beauty;  change  one  word  and 
note  the  effect. 

c.  In  fiction:  Develop  plot  as  inter- 
esting frame-work.  Select  the 
great   climax,   the    minor     ones. 
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Trace  the  threads  leading  up  to 
this  knot  in  the  climax,  then  un- 
wind them.  Note  the  introduc- 
tion and  conclusion  if  there  are 
any.  Study  the  characters  individ- 
ually. Show  consistency  or  in- 
consistency in  what  they  do. 
What  are  the  tests  in  the  hero's 
character  that  make  him  really  a 
hero?  What  are  his  weaknesses? 
Is  the  character  true  to  life,  or  is 
it  too  nearly  perfect?  What  oth- 
er persons  do  much  to  make  him 
stronger;  to  make  him  weaker? 
Make  the  experiences  come  home 
to  the  girls,  if  possible. 
Tests  of  a  hook. 

Its  effect  upon  us — does  it  stimu- 
late good  emotions  and  ambitions  in 
us,  or  does  it  arouse  false  ideals  and 
desires,  making  us  excited,  revengeful, 
discontented  or  filled  with  false  pride? 

SUGGESTIVE     PRELIMINARY     PROGRAMS. 

XIII.  Hymns,  "Lord  we  ask  Thee,  ere 

we  part." 
Conversation: 

1.  What  is  it? 

2.  How  cultivated. 

a.  By  observatipn  of  surroundings. 

b.  By  books. 

c.  By  association  with  superiors. 

3.  Topics. 

a.  Of  mutual  interest. 

b.  Of  an  elevating  character. 

4.  Examples. 

XIV.  Hymns,  Psalmody  Nos.  214,  217, 

"Sowing.*' 
Gossip: 

1.  Prevalance  of. 

2.  Effects. 

a.  On  self. 

b.  On  others. 

Poem,  "The  Arrow  and  the  Song" — 
Longfellow.  (This  is  also  set  to 
music.) 

XV. 

The  Charm  of  Story  Telling. 

1.  Desirability. 

2.  How  to  acquire. 

a.  Fund  of  stories. 

b.  Fitness  in  applying  them. 

3.  Advantage. 

Poem.  "The  Day  is  Done" — Longfel- 
low. (Also  set  to  music.) 
Note — The  old  ballads  are  suitable 
for  this  evening.  Among  the  fine  ones 
are  the  following,  some  of  which  will 
be  found  in  most  any  collections  of 
old  songs: 

"Once  in  the  Purple  Twilight," 
"Believe  Me  if  All  those  Endearing 
Young  Charms," 


"Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold," 

"Ben  Bolt," 

"I  Can  Not  Sing  the  Old  Songs,"* 

"Flee  as  A  Bird," 

"Shells  of  the  Ocean," 

"Then  You'll  Remember  Me," 

"My  Pretty  Jane," 

"Annie  Laurie," 

"The  Bridge." 

Among  the  prettv  poems  is  the 
"Song,"  by  Longfellow,  beginning, 
"Stay,  Sta"'  at  Home  My  Heart  and 
Rest."  Also  he  has  many  legends  of 
interest.  The  "Old  Ballads,"  to  be 
found  in  the  Editorial  and  Guide  De- 
partments of  the  July  number  of  Vol. 
15,  Young  Woman's  Journal,  show  some 
thiner  of  the  charm  of  story  telling. 

XVI.  Hymns.Psalmody  No.  24,  "Scat- 

ter beeds  of  Kindness." 
Selfishness. 

1.  The  root  of  all  evil. 

2.  Examples  of  selfishness. 

3.  Examples  of  unselfishness. 

XVII.  Hymns,    Psalmody    Nos.    207, 

77,  8,  6,  365. 
Prayer. 

1.  The  only  way  to  reach  God. 

2.  When  to  pray. 

3.  How  to  pray. 

a.  Supplication. 

b.  Thanksgiving. 

XVIII.  Hymns,  Paslamody  Nos.  2,  27. 
"Bound  in  Unbeliefs  D^rad- 
ing  Thrall?"     "Let  the  Holy 

Spirit    Guide   you,"   "Improve 
the  Shining  Moments." 
Individual  Inspiration. 

1.  How  to  get  it. 

a.  By  prayer. 

b.  Right  living. 

c.  Recognizing  its  promptings. 

2.  How  to  use  it. 

a.  In  spiritual  things. 

b.  In  practical  things. 

BOOKS    FOR    THE    LITERARY    COURSE. 

Many  members  have  had  difficulty  in 
securing  copies  of  Adam  Bede.  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  local  booksellers.  It 
was  because  of  the  unexpected  demand 
in  cheap  editions.  One  of  the  local 
book  stores  has  now  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  good  supply,  though  they  had  to 
send  to  England  to  do  it.  Their  adver- 
tisement will  be  found  in  the  advertising 
section. 

It  is  a  good  precaution  to  order  your 
books  early.  This  same  firm  now  has  the 
other  books  of  the  Literary  course  in  25c 
(30c  postpaid),  40c,  and  75c  editions. 
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Salt  Lake  City,    -    December,  1908 


Our  Best  Gift. 

"Festive  bells — everywhere  the  Feast 

of  the  Babe; 
Joy  upon  earth,  peace  and  good  will 

toward  man." 

— Brozvning. 

Another  year  has  almost  finished 
its  course :  as  a  parting  gift  it  ush- 
ers in  the  glad  Christmas  day.  Bells 
peal  joyously,  the  very  air  is  re- 
dolent  with  good-will. 

We  think  tenderly,  lovingly  of 
the  birth  of  the  Christ-Child  in 
Bethlehem's  lowly  manger  and  as 
we  contemplate  that  matchless  life' 
and  how  Jesus  "led  captivity  cap- 
tive and  gave  gifts  unto  men,"  we 
ask  ourselves  what  can  we  do  to  be 
worthy  of  this  elder  Brother,  how 
can  we  show  our  appreciation  for 
that  which  He  has  bequeathed  to 
us?  In  answer  to  the  query  me- 
thinks  I  hear  the  voice  of  Christ 
saying,   "Freely  ve  have   received. 


freely  give/'  Give  what?  Kind 
words,  loving  deeds,  generous 
gifts  ?  Yes,  but  more  than  all  these 
we  should  give  ourselves.  We 
should  enter  the  Father's  service 
with  all  that  we  have  and  are.  Jesus 
came  that  we  "might  have  life  and 
have  it  more  abundantly,  and  as 
joint  hei.s  with  Him  we  should  see 
that  our  neighbors  have  a  bigger, 
fuller  life  because  we  live.  Each 
life  should  be  a  benediction  to  those 
that  come  in  contact  with  it.  If 
each  would  foster  the  divine  spark 
that  is  within  her  and  cause  it  to 
burst  forth  into  flame,  each  would 
shed  forth  a  light  as  she  passes 
among  her  fellows  which  would  be 
a  beacon  showing  them  the  way. 

When  we  give  a  gift  we  desire  it 
to  be  beautiful  and  useful.  Ere  we 
give  ourselves  we  should  become 
beautiful  by  cleansing  from  sin; 
useful  by  acquiring  knowledge  and 
ability  to  serve  in  whatever  field 
the  Master  may  designate.  Our 
talents  must  not  be  folded  in  nap- 
kins and  laid  away.  They  must  be 
put  where  they  will  increase,  bring 
interest,  double  themselves.  Then 
will  the  Master,  give  unto  us  other 
talents  and  we  shall  grow  more 
worthy  of  our  King. 


Appreciation  for  Cod's  CKrist- 
mas  Gift.  ^ 

Browning  says: 

"There  is  a  vision  in  the  heart  of  each 
Of    justice,    mercy,    wisdom,    tender- 
ness 
To  wrong  and  pain,  and  knowledge  of 
its  cure." 

Do  you  realize,  O  daughters  of 
Zion,  that  it  is  in  your  power  to 
cure  some  of  the  ills  of  those 
around  you,  that  you  can  lessen  the 
pain  of  some  suffering  soul,  that 
you  can  make  the  pathway  of  some- 
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one  who  is  walking  in  darkness, 
light,  that  you  can  be  joy-bearers? 
Oh,  cast  off  the  lethargy  which 
enshrouds  you  and  realize  your  pos- 
sibilities as  daughters  of  God. 
Clothe  yourselves  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness ;  with  the  "peace  that  pass- 
eth  understanding,"  go  forth  to 
minister;  filled  with  a  love  akin  to 
His,  teach  others  the  way;  with 
tenderness  and  compassion,  lead  the 
erring  back  to  th.e  light,  in  reverent 
adoration,  bow  down  before  your 
King;  let  your  prayers,  like  sweet 
incense,arise  to  the  throne  of  grace ; 
let  your  songs  of  thanksgiving  be 
sweet  music  in  His  ears;  live  lives 
of  purity  before  Him  who  is  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life — thus  can 
you  show  your  appreciation  for 
God's  love  in  sending  the  Christ- 
Child  to  earth. 


JosepH  SmitH's  DirtHday. 


Carlyle  says : 

"One  comfort  is,  that  great  men, 
taken  up  in  any  way,  are  profitable 
company.  We  cannot  look,  however 
imperfectly,  upon  a  great  man,  with- 
out gaining  something  by  him.  He  is 
the  living  light-fountain,  which  it  is 
good  and  pleasant  to  be  near.  The 
light  which  enlightens,  which  has  en- 
lightened the  darkness  of  the  world; 
and  this  not  as  a  kindled  lamp  only, 
but  rather  as  a  natural  luminary,  shin- 
ing by  the  gift  of  Heaven;  a  flowing 
light-fountain,  as  I  say,  of  native  orig- 
inal insight,  of  manhood  and  heroic 
nobleness; — in  whose  radiance  all 
souls  feel  that  it  is  well  with  them." 

It  is  a  splendid  thing  that  the 
birthdays  of  great  men  are  cele- 
brated ;  for  thus  men  learn  more  of 
them,  keep  in  close  touch  with  them 
and  bask  in  the  light  which  thev 
gave  forth.  On  such  anniversaries 
people  associate,  as  it  were,  with 
the  noble  of  all  times  and  therebv 
more  righteous    aspirations     surge 


through  their  beings,  purer  im- 
pulses dominate  their  lives,  higher 
ideals  shine  ahead  of  them.  The 
Latter-day  Saints  do  well,  there- 
fore, to  commemorate  the  natal  day 
of  Joseoh  Smith.  Unnumbered 
thousands  throughout  the  Stakes  of 
Zion  will  reverently  thank  God  on 
this  one  hundred  and  third  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  that  He  sent 
this  Prophet  to  usher  in  the  last 
Gospel  dispensation.  They  look  for 
the  near  approach  of  the  day  when 
Josiah  Quincy's  prophetic  words 
will  be  fulfilled.    In  1844  he  said : 

"It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
some  future  text-book,  for  the  use  of 
generations  yet  unborn,  will  contain 
a  question  something  like  this:  What 
historical  American  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  exerted  the  most  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  destinies  of  his 
countrymen?  And  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  the  answer  to  that  in- 
terrogatory may  be  thus  written: 
JOSEPH  SMITH,  THE  MORMON 
PROPHET.  And  the  reply,  absurd  as 
it  doubtless  seems  to  most  men  now 
living,  may  be  an  obvious  common- 
place to  their  descendants.  History 
deals  in  surprises  and  paradoxes  quite 
as  startling  as  this.  The  man  who 
established  a  religion  in  this  age  o^ 
free  debate,  who  was  and  is  today  ac- 
cepted by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  a 
direct  emissary  from  the  Most  High 
—-such  a  rare  human  being  is  not  to  be 
disposed  of  by  pelting  his  memory 
with  unsavory  epithets.      ♦      ♦      ♦      * 

"The  most  vital  question  Americans 
are  asking  each  other  today  have  to 
do  with  this  man  and  what  he  has 
left  us.  ♦  *  ♦  Burning  questions 
they  are,  which  must  give  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  the  country  to 
that  sturdy  self-asserter  whom  I  vis- 
ited at  Nauvoo.  Joseph  Smith,  claim- 
ing to  be  an  inspired  teacher,  faced 
adversity  such  as  few  men  have  been 
called  to  meet,  Enjoyed  a  brief  season 
of  prosperity  such  as  few  men  have 
attained,  and,  finally,  forty-three  days 
after  I  saw  him,  went  cheerfully  to  a 
martyr's  death.  When  he  surrender- 
ed his  person  to  Governor  Ford,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  shedding  of 
blood,  the  Prophet  had  a  presentiment 
of  what  was  before  him.    'I  am  g^oing 
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like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter/  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  *but  I  am  as  calm 
as  a  summer's  morning.  I  have  a  con- 
science void  of  offense  and  shall  die 
innocent.' "^Josiah  Quincyts  ''Figures 
of  the  Past." 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  has 
left  a  name  on  History's  pages  that 
can  never  be  effaced.  He  was  a 
messenger  sent  by  God  and  beauti- 
ful were  the  tidings  of  salvation 
which  he  proclaimed.  Men  have 
not  yet  comprehended  all  the 
mighty  import  of  the  wonderful 
work  he  wrought.  As  the  years 
roll  by  they  realize  more  and  more 
the  greatness  of  the  man  who  pro- 
claimed the  Father's  message  to  the 
children  of  men. 

A  soul  had^he  which  hungered 
for  the  truth.  He  looked  out  into 
the  confused  darkness  and  saw  not 
the  light.  In  humility  of  prayer  he 
cried  to  his  Father  to  show  him 
the  way  and  place  his  feet  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness.  When  the 
Father,  through  the  Son,  pointed 
out  the  way,  Joseph  Smith  entered 
the  service  of  God.  He  never  turned 
back,  he  wavered  not,  even  when 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  brought  all 
his  powers  to  bear  against  him,  as 
the  ambassador  of  truth. 

When  he  received  the  light  he 
desired  others  to  share  its  blessings, 
but  he  found  through  sad  experi- 
ence that,  "Men  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  are  evil."  His  way  was 
hedged  about,  he  was  harassed, 
driven,  mobbed,  persecuted.  He 
had  not  only  to  endure  the  cruel 
taunts  of  his  enemies.but  worse  still 
the  complaints  and  bitter  criticism 
of  his  followers.  He  lived  the  Gos- 
pel and  finally  sealed  his  testimony 
with  his  blood.  Honored  be  his 
memory  for  ever  more. 

"Gamei  of  Chance.'* 

We  wish  to  call  special  attention 


to  the  Article  by  the  First  Presi- 
dency, on  page  679.  We  hope  our 
readers  will  peruse  it  carefully 
and  abide  strictly  by  the  excellent 
advice  there  given. 

President  SmitK's  Seventieth 
DirtHday. 

On  November  13th  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith  reached  the  sev- 
entieth milestone  on  life's  journey. 
True,  steadfast,  unflinching,  he 
stands  an  example  to  all  men  in  his 
adherance  to  right,  in  his  wisdom, 
in  his  manhood,  in  his  devotion  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  In  having 
such  a  son  surely  his  noble  mother 
is  fully  repaid  for  all  her  hardships. 

The  Journal  voices  the  sentiments 
of  its  thousands  of  readers  when  it 
wishes  him  many  happy  returns  of 
his  birthday,  and  offers  the  fervent 
prayer  that  our  Father  may  con- 
tinue to  bestow  upon  him  vigor  of 
body  and  strength  of  mind  that  he 
may  be  adequate  to  perform  the 
many  arduous  duties  that  devolve 
upon  him. 

Prise  Story. 

"The  Norrisville  Christmas  Tree" 
by  Mrs.  Elsie  Chamberlain  Carroll 
won  the  prize  in  our  story  contest. 
As  Mrs.  Carroll  is  a  new  contribut- 
or our  readers  will  doubtless  be  glad 
to  know  that  she  is  a  graduate  of 
the  B.  Y.  U.  at  Provo.  She  served 
as  literary  editor  on  the  staff  of  the 
school  paper  for  two  years,  she  then 
taught  school  for  three  years,  and 
is  now  engaged,  as  she  says,  "in  the 
most  blessed  of  all  occupations,  car- 
ing for  a  little  baby  girl.'' 

We  thank  all  who  evinced  such 
interest  in  the  contest.  Several  very 
meritorious  stories  were  received. 
We  hope  these  gifted  writers  will 
continue  to  develop  their  talents. 


GALILEE. 


Words  by  Ruth  M.Fox 


Music  by  Gbo.  Carb£«ess 


1.  How  eft  -  en    when  my    fan  -   cv*8    free    I       hie       a    -    way       to 

2.  I    sail    a    -    way    up  •  on       the    tide,    I     care    not     where,  how 

3.  The  waves  toss  high,  my  frail  bark  shakes,  When,  lo  my     Lord—    the 
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Gal  i  lee.    And     on    the  shores  His    feet    did    prea^  Be- 

far,  how     wide;    He  sheds    His     p^to  •  ry       on     the      sea;    And 

Kin  a    •    wakes;  He  calms    the    winds,  the  an  •  gry      sea,    And 
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hold    the  Sun    of     Righteous  -  ness.       My       bos  -  om     heaves,  my 
thou    art  fair,  blue    Gal  -  i    -      lee.        The     moon- beams    fade,  there 
all       is  peace  on       Gal  •  i    •      lee.         So       when    my      heart      is 
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glad  team     faii;      I       toucli  His   tobe— tBe  Xord  of       all;  My 

comes  a      gale,    My     spir  •  it    faints,  my    faith  doth    fail.       Then 
piereed  with  woe,  Straightway  to     Cal  •  va    •    ry     I        go;  I 
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be  -  iog  thrillR  with  ecs-ta  •  cy.  He     calls     my  name    on    Gat-  i    • 

I       re  •  mem-ber    one    a  -  sleep,  And  plead    for    mer  -  cy     at  His 

see  His  wounds,  His  ag  •  o  •    ny.  And  leave    my  own    near  Gal  -     I 


lee. 
feet. 
-  lee. 
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THE  ACTS  or  THE  APOSTLES. 

LCSSON   X. 

(For  February  16th.) 

Paul's  second  missionary  journey. 


Read  Acts,  Chapt.  16. 

Memorize  Acts,  Chapt.  16 :  33. 

Labors  in  Asia.  When  Paul 
reaches  Lystra  he  hears  good  re- 
ports of  his  former  convert  Tim- 
othy, and  decides  to  take  him  as  a 
companion  in  his  missionary  labors. 
(Note  1.)  After  delivering  the  de- 
crees of  the  recent  council  and  fur- 
ther establishing  the  churches  of  this 
region  in  the  faith,  it  would  seem 
that  thev  were  intending  to  go  east- 
ward, and  preach  in  Asia,  but  they 
are  forbidden  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
After  being  warned  by  the  Spirit 
not  to  go  northward,  they  turn  west 
and  come  to  Troas.  Here  Paul  re- 
ceives a  vision  in  which  Europe  is 
indicated  as  the  field  of  his  labor. 

Luke  joins  the  elders  at  this  point 
and  together  they  set  sail  for  Mace- 
donia, landing  first  at  Neapolis  and 
going  thence  to  Philippi.    (Note  2.) 

Events  in  Philippi.  On  the 
Sabbath  after  their  arrival  in  Phil- 
ippi, the  brethren  go  to  the  river 
side,  a  short  distance  out  of  town, 
where  certain  devout  women  as- 
sembled for  prayer.  Here  the  first 
convert  to  Christianity  in  Europe  is 
made  in  Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple, 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  most 
faithful  of  Paul's  converts.  On  a 
later  occasion  Paul  arouses  the  en-, 
mity  of  certain  men  by  casting  a 
spirit  of  divination  out  of  a  slave 
girl,  through  whose  mysterious 
power  her  owners  had  been  making 


money.  They  have  the  elders 
brought  before  the  magistrate,  and 
charge  them  with  teaching  customs 
contrary  to  the  Roman  law.  They 
are  beaten  and  cast  into  an  inner 
prison  without  a  hearing,  where, 
though  fast  in  the  stocks,  they  sing 
praises  to  the  Lord.  At  midnight 
the  prison  is  shaken  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  all  the  doors  are  thrown 
open.  The  jailer,  thinking  that  the 
prisoners  had  escaped,  is  about  to 
slay  himself  to  avoid  punishment 
and  disgrace,  when  Paul  assures 
him  they  are  all  there.  Coming  in 
and  falling  down  before  them  the 
jailer  asks  what  he  must  do  to  be 
saved.  The  elders  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  him  a/id  his  household,  and 
they  are  all  baptized.  The  occur- 
rences of  the  night  arouse  the  fears 
of  the  magistrates,  and  they  send 
word  to  the  jailer  to  release  Paul 
and  his  companions,  but  they  send 
word  back  that  they  are  Roman  citi- 
zens, and  having  been  beaten  and 
imprisoned  uncondemned,  they  re-- 
fuse  to  accept  liberty  without  a  hear- 
ing. This  anonuncement  greatly  in- 
creases the  fears  of  the  magistrates, 
who  come  and  induce  them  to  go. 
After  visiting  Lydia  they  depart 
from  the  city. 

NOTES. 

1.  We  suppose  that  Timothy  was 
converted  during  Paul's  previous 
visit  to  Lystra.    He  seems  to  have 
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been  a  voung  man  of  excellent  char- 
acter, for  whom  Paul  manifests  a 
fatherly  affection.  Timothy's  moth- 
er was  Eunice,  a  Jewess,  and  his 
grandmother  was  Lois,  both  women 
of  noble  character.  His  father  was 
a  Greek. 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight 
that  Paul  should  require  Timothy  to 
be  circumcised  after  his  objections 
to  the  rite  in  the  case  of  Titus,  but 
the  text  offers  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion. There  we  are  told  that  it  was 
because  of  the  Jews.  Timothy  was 
a  Greek  on  his  father's  side,  and  as 
such  would  not  he  permitted  to 
teach  in  the  Jewish  synagogues, 
where  Paul  usually  began  his  mis- 
sionary labors,  without  being  cir- 
cumcised. 

2.  Our  reason  for  concluding 
that  Luke  joined  the  missionaries  at 
Troas  is  the  change  in  the  language 
in  paragraph  10.  Previous  to  this, 
he  refers  to  the  brethren  as  they, 
but  from  now  on  to  Acts  16 :  40.  he 
uses  the  pronoun  we.  The  narra- 
tive is  also  given  in  greater  detail 


while  Luke  is  an  eye  witness  of  the 
events. 

REVIEW. 

1.  What  churches  were  first  visited 
by  Paul  and  Silas? 

2.  Who    accompanied    them    from 
Lystra? 

3.  Who  were  Timothy's  parents? 

4.  Why  was  Timothy  circumcised? 

5.  Into  what  country  did  they  in- 
tend to  go?  . 

6.  What  changed  their  mind? 

7.  Which    direction   do   they   next 
take? 

8.  What  other    manifestation    was 
given  them? 

9.  Describe  Paul's  vision  at  Troas. 

10.  What  did  it  mean? 

11.  Who  joined  them  at  Troas? 

12.  What    reason     have     you    for 
thinking  so? 

13.  To  what  city  in  Europe  do  they 
journey? 

14.  Give    an    account   of   the     first 
convert  in  Europe. 

15.  What    event    aroused    opposition 
to  the  elders? 

16.  What  was  the  result? 

17.  Give  an  account  of  the  events 
in  the  jail. 

18.  Quote  Acts  16:  33. 

19.  why  did  Paul  refuse  to  accept 
liberty  when  it  was  offered? 


i.e:sson  XI. 

(For  February  23rd.) 
Paul's  second  missionary  journey. — (Concluded.) 


Read  Acts,  Chapts.  17   and    18: 
1-23. 
Memorize  Col.  Chapt.  2 :  12. 

Suggestions  to  the  Teacher  :  A  brief 
description  of  Athens,  the  center  of 
Grecian  culture  and  learning,  would 
help  to  make  this  lesson  interesting. 
It  can  be  obtained  from  any  good  en- 
cyclopedia. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  the  map 
work.  Locate  each  place  and  have 
some  member  relate  the  events  that 
transpired  there. 


In  Thessalonica  and  Berea. 
Leaving  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas  go 
to  Thessalonica,  where  Paul  reasons 


with  the  Jews  three  successive  Sab- 
baths, testifying  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ.  (Note  1.)  Some  Jews  and 
a  multitude  of  Greeks,  both  men  and 
women,  believe  his  words,  but  the 
unbelieving  Jews  gather  a  mob  of 
base  fellows,  and  assault  the  house 
of  Jason,  with  whom  the  mission- 
aries are  staying,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  them.  When  they  fail  to  find 
Paul  and  Silas,  they  drag  Jason  and 
certain  others  before  the  rulers,  and 
accuse  them  of  harboring  men  who 
had  turned  the  world  upside  down, 
by  preaching  another  king  than 
Caesar.    After  giving  security    for 
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their  appearance  when  wanted,  Ja- 
son and  his  companions  are  allowed 
to  go  free. 

Paul  and  Silas  next  visit  Berea, 
where  they  find  more  noble-minded 
Jews,  who  receive  the  word  more 
gladly,  with  the  result  that  many  of 
them  and  a  number  of  Greeks  be- 
lieve. When  the  Jews  of  Thessalon- 
ica  hear  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
in  Berea,  they  come  down  and  stir 
un  the  neople  to  such  an  extent  that 
Paul  is  forced  to  leave  for  Athens, 
though  Silas  and  Timothy  remain 
in  Berea. 

Labor  in  Athens  and  Corinth. 
To  escape  persecution  at  Berea  Paul 
is  conducted  to  Athens  by  friends, 
by  whom  he  sends  word  back  to 
Silas  and  Timothy  to  join  him. 
While  waiting  in  Athens  for  his 
companions,Paul  is  stirred  by  scenes 
of  superstition  and  idolatry  about 
him,  and  labors  to  spread  the  truth 
in  the- synagogues  of  the  Jews  and 
the  schools  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers. These  last,  Paul  tells  us, 
spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  than 
to  tell  or  hear  something  new.  See- 
ing one  day  an  altar  inscribed  to  the 
"Unknown  God,"  Paul  stood  on 
Mars  Hill  and  declared  powerfully 
to  the  people  at  Athens  the  God 
whom  they  ignorantly  worshiped. 
With  a  few  converts  as  a  result  of 
his  labors  in  Athens,  Paul  moves  on 
to  Corinth,  where  he  is  joined  by  Si- 
las and  Timothy.  Here  he  labors 
for  one  year  and  six  months,  stay- 
ing most  of  that  time  with  Aquilla 
and  his  wife  Priscilla,  who,  with 
other  Jews,  had  been  recently  ban- 
ished from  Rome  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  While  here  Paul  main- 
tains himself  by  laboring  at  his  trade 
— that  of  tent-making,  which  was 
also  the  occupation  of  Aquilla.  At 
the  same  time  he  carries  on  his  mis- 
sionary labors,  principally  among 
the  Jews.  When  most  of  them  reject 
his  testimonv,  he  turns  to  the  Gen- 


tiles. Among  Paul's  Jewish  con- 
verts in  Corinth  was  Crispus, 
the  chief  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogues, and  his  household.  Many 
Corinthians  also  believed.  When 
persecution  from  the  Jews  be- 
gan to  increase,  the  Lord  spoke 
to  Paul  in  a  vision,  telling  him  not 
to  fear,  that  none  should  hurt  him, 
and  that  he  had  much  people  in  that 
city.  Finally  the  Jews  make  insur- 
rection against  Paul,  and  bring  him 
before  Gallio,  the  deputy  of  the 
countrv,  charging  him  with  preach- 
ing against  the  law.  Gallio  refuses 
to  consider  questions  of  Jewish  law, 
and  liberates  Paul.  The  people  of 
Corinth  take  advantage  of  increas- 
ing orejudice  against  the  Jews,  and 
beat  the  new  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
Sosthenese. 

Journey  to  Ephesus.  Closing 
their  labors  in  Corinth,  they  take 
their  journey  toward  Jerusalem,  go- 
ing first  across  the  water  to  Ephe- 
sus, to  which  place  they  are  accom- 
panied by  Aquilla  and  Priscilla. 
They  are  received  kindly  at  Ephe- 
sus, and  are  urged  to  stay  longer, 
but  being  anxious  to  reach  Jerusa- 
lem in  time  for  an  approaching  feast 
they  hasten  on,  promising  to  return. 
After  a  brief  visit  at  Jerusalem, 
they  return  to  Antioch,  from"  which 
place  they  had  commenced  their 
journey. 

NOTES. 

1.  We  find  no  mention  of  Timo- 
thy during  the  labors  at  Thessalon- 
ica  which  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
he  continued  the  work  at  Philippi 
after  the  departure  of  Paul  and  Si- 
las and  later  joined  them  at  Berea. 

When  Paul  left  for  Athens  both 
Silas  and  Timothy  remained  in 
Berea  and  from  I  Thess.  3:  1,  2,  it 
would  appear  that  Timothy  was 
sent  back  from  there  to  Thessalon- 
ica  to  establish  the  Saints  in  the 
faith.    From  the  reading  of  the  text. 
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it  is  not  probable  that  Luke  accom- 
panied the  brethren  farther  than 
Philippi.  Some  time  during  PauFs 
stay  in  Corinth,  though  it  may  not 
have  been  during  the  first  part  of  it, 
he  was  rejoined  by  his  companions. 

REVIEW. 

1.  Where  did  Paul   go  on  leaving 
Philippi? 

2.  Who  accompanied  him? 

3.  To  whom  did  he  first  preach  the 
Gospel? 

4.  What  is  said  of  his  converts? 

5.  With  whom  did  the  missionaries 
stay? 

6.  What  trouble  did  this  bring  to 
him? 

7.  Where  did  Paul  next  labor? 

8.  W^ho  assisted  him  here? 

9.  What  is  said  of  the  Jews  in  Be- 
ea? 

10.  What  caused  persecution? 

11.  Where  did   Paul  go  to  escape 
it? 

12.  Where  was  Timothy  sent? 

13.  What  kind  of  a  place  was  Ath- 
ens? 


rear 


14.  What  was  the  condition  of  the 
people? 

15.  What  classes  are  mentioned? 

16.  What  gave  Paul  a  text  for  his 
great  sermon? 

17.  Where   was   his  address   deliv- 
ered? 

18.  What   were  the   results  of  his 
labors? 

19.  With   whom   did   Paul   stay   in 
Corinth? 

20.  Who  were  they? 

21.  How  long  did  Paul  remain  in 
Corinth? 

22.  How  did  he  use  his  time? 

23.  What  did  the  Lord  tell  Paul? 

24.  Who  were  Gallio,  Crispus,  Sos- 
thenese  ? 

25.  Tell  of  Paul's  arraignment  be- 
fore Gallio. 

27.  Who  accompanied  him? 

28.  Why  was  he  in  a  hurry  to  reach 
Jerusalem  ? 

26.  What  city  did  Paul  visit  on  his 
wav  to  Jerusalem? 

29.  Quote  Col.  2:  12. 

30.  Give  a  sketch  of  Paul's  address 
on  Mars  Hill. 


ETHICAL  STUDIES. 

(For  February  9.) 


CONVERSATION. 


"Wise,  cultivated,  genial  conversa- 
tion is  the  last  flower  of  civilization, 
and  the  best  result  which  life  has  to 
offer  us.  Conversation  is  our  account 
of  ourselves.  All  we  have,  all  we  can, 
all  we  know  is  brought  into  play,  and 
as  the  reproduction  in  finer  form  of  all 
our  havings." — R.  W.  Emerson. 

Among  all  the  arts  and 
Value  of  accomplishments  a  wo- 
Conversation.  man  can  possess,  none 

is  of  greater  value  than 
the  art  of  conversation.  Through 
it.  as  in  music  or  art,  she  can  ex- 
press her  higher,  best  self  in  a  pleas- 
ing manner;  and  there  are  many 
more  opportunities  for  its  use  as  all 
human  beings  spend  a  great  part 
of  their  time  talking.  The  better 
the  conversation,  the  more  profit- 


ably the  time  is  spent;  the  more 
pleasing  its  subjects  and  manner  of 
delivery,  the  greater  the  pleasure  in 
life.  Any  accomplishment  is  valu- 
able for  the  pleasure  it  gives  the 
gifted  directly  through  its  practice 
and  indirectly  through  the  pleasure 
it  brings  to  others.  A  charming 
manner  and  agreeable  speech  win 
favor,  everywhere  making  friends 
and  determining  to  a  great  extent 
success  or  failure.  A  polite  reply  or 
a  short  conversation  of  well-  chosen 
well-sooken  words  has  often 
brought  numberless  opportunities  of 
doing  good,  and  of  advancing  one's 
interests,  or  of  opening  new  ave- 
nues :  for  an  acquaintance  may  be- 
come a  friend.    The  brief  talk  hav- 
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ing  aroused  the  interest  and  admira- 
tion, he  cultivates  further  acquaint- 
ance. True  politeness  is  never  lost 
and  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  good 
speech  for  the  good  heart  speaks 
more  effectually  through  it.  Ap- 
pearance, words,  and  actions  are  the 
outward  manifestations  of  the  in- 
ward heart  and  mind.  By  them'  we 
are  judged,  liked  or  disliked,  praised 
or  condemned.  Though  "actions 
speak  louder  than  words,"the  words 
are  in  greater  number  and  have  an 
audience  more  often.  Nearly  all  the 
knowledge  about  us  that  many  peo- 
ple have  is  gained  through  conversa- 
tion. They  are  not  intimate  friends 
who  touch  our  lives  closely,  yet  not 
strangers,  but  people  whom  we 
meet  occasionally  on  the  street,  in 
the  cars,  or  at  parties  for  only  a 
short  time,  converse  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  part,  perhaps,  for  many 
months.  We  all  know  scores  of 
persons  to  that  extent.  What  we 
know  of  them  and  the  pleasure  of 
their  association  are  derived  from 
conversation.  It  is  highly  import- 
ant that  we  are  able  to  chat  with 
them  to  our  mutual  pleasure  and 
good. 

Many  a  girl  is  misjudged  and 
prejudices  aroused  against  her  that 
much  labor  may  not  counteract  by 
her  thoughtless  talk.  A  good,  well- 
meaning  girl  may  be  overheard  in 
such  light,  giddy  conversation  that 
she  is  stamped  as  a  shallow,  trifling 
character. 

Through  conversation  many  of 
our  best  gains  are  made.  By  the 
free  interchange  of  opinions  the 
mind  acquires  new  ideas,  and  by 
the  frequent  exercise  of  its  power, 
the  understanding  gains  fresh  vig- 
or. Conversation  helps  to  shape  our 
thoughts.  In  the  "brain  are  ideas 
vag^e  and  indefinite  that  become 
complete  and  clear  when  we  try  to 
give  them  expression.  Thought  is 
thus  crystalized.     How    often     we 


hear  some  one  exclaim,  "I  know  in 
my  mind  what  I  want  to  say,  but  I 
can't  tell  it."  Such  a  person  does 
not  know  definitely  what  she  wants 
to  say  and  she  realizes  it  when  she 
tries  to  voice  it.  Talking  is  the  best 
remedy  for  such  difficulties.  By  the 
eflfort  the  thoughts  become  clearer 
and  increase  in  number,  the  speaker 
grows  in  brain  power  and  gains  con- 
fidence in  her  conversational  ability. 
People  of  cultivated  minds  enjoy 
each  other's  society  in  proportion  as 
they  are  able  to  receive  and  impart 
ideas.  Ignorant  people  chat  and 
simper. 

It  has  been  said  that 
Art  of  nature    has   given   to 

Listening.         men  one     tongue,  but 

two  ears,  that  we  may 
hear  from  others  twice  as  much  as 
we  speak.  There  is  an  art  in  listen- 
ing with  attention.  Politeness  de- 
mands it  and  a  conversation  of 
much  depth  or  merit  requires  it.  A 
good  listener  is  usually  popular.  It 
is  little  less  than  an  insult  to  a 
speaker  for  one  to  show  inattention 
by  restlessness.  Nothing  is  more 
mortifying  to  one  who  is  trying  to 
tell  a  story  or  relate  a  fact  than  to 
find  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  com- 
pany, one  or  a  score,  wandering, 
and  the  attention  distracted  by  every 
passing  sound.  Look  at  the  speak- 
er, listen  with  the  eyes^  with  the 
poise  of  the  head,  and  with  the  con- 
centration of  the  whole  mind  and 
body.  Give  a  tactful  word  and  a 
timely  laugh  when  occasion  re- 
quires. Show  that  you  are  follow- 
ing the  thought.  Brilliant,  talented 
persons  sometimes  are  unpopular 
because  they  monopolize  the  conver- 
sation, becoming  restless  and  nerv- 
ous while  others  talk ;  showing  un- 
due eagerness  to  take  part,  they  of- 
ten interrupt.  If  a  listener  has  lost 
the  thread  of  the  conversation,  she 
should  not  show  it  by  asking  an  ir- 
relevant question,  nor  by  continuing 
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the  subject  of  some  time  past.  Any 
intrusion  into  a  conversation 
should  be  avoided.  If  a  speaker 
misstates  a  fact  do  not  interrupt  her 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  Wait 
until  a  pause  occurs,  then  correct  it 
politely ;  do  not  deny  it  roughly.  It 
is  rude  to  attempt  to  assist  a  person 
in  expressing  her  ideas  by  suggest- 
ing words  unless  she  displays  a  de- 
sire for  it.  The  inference  is  that  you 
think  her  incapable  of  carrying  on 
her  share  in  the  discussion.  A  good 
listener  then  creates  a  favorable  im- 
pression and  gains  much,  as  her 
mind  is  in  a  condition  to  readily 
grasp  the  ideas  presented.  Moody 
silence  is  to  be  avoided  and  there 
are  idle  silences  for  which  account 
must  be  made. 

"Conversation  being  a  joint  and 
common  property,  every  one  should 
take  part  in  it ;  and  yet  there  may  be 
societies  in  which  silence  is  our  best 
contribution." 

What  a  wonderful 
Voice.  power  a  sweet,  modu- 

lated voice  possesses! 
Its  charm  is  irresistible.  We  listen 
to  it  for  its  pleasing  effect  upon  the 
ear,  though  what  is  said  is  often 
commonplace  and  uninteresting. 
Good  or  bad  impressions  are  made 
upon  us  not  only  by  what  people 
speak  but  by  the  tones  of  the  con- 
versation, too.  We  are  often  at- 
tracted or  repulsed  by  a  speaker's 
voice  before  we  have  fully  heard 
what  she  has  to  say.  Some  are 
gifted  by  nature  with  a  pleasing, 
musical  voice,  while  others  naturally 
possess  a  coarse,  heavy  one.  One 
can  be  overcome  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  the  other  cultivated.  Habits  of 
thought  and  traits  of  diisposition  are 
indicated  in  a  marked  degree  by  the 
voice,  as  she  who  is  habitually  cross 
and  out  of  temper  expresses  her 
thoughts  in  ill-natured  tones.  Some 
drawl,  others  speak  in  a  quick,  jerky 
manner,    some    talk    in    a    high. 


squeaky  key,  others  utter  low, 
growling  tones.  Some  talk  too 
loudly,  bordering  on  boisterousness, 
others,  and  it  is  common  with  girls, 
speak  too  low  to  be  distinctly  heard. 
A  good  voice  speaks  clearly,  dis- 
tinctly and  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  all  taking  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion. The  possession  of  a  good 
voice  is  very  fortunate,  as  it  is  one 
of  nature's  choicest  gifts.  Many  of 
her  difficulties  in  the  social  world 
are  already  overcome,  but  all  can 
and  should  cultivate  the  voice  by 
thought,  practice,  and  self-control. 
In  its  control  lies  great  power.  One 
whose  feelings  are  irritated  loses 
sympathy  with  her  hearers  and  com- 
mand of  their  admiration  when  she 
cannot  restrain  her  voice  from  irri- 
tability. Annoyance  is  thus  so  fre- 
quently displayed  in  answering 
questions.  The  words  may  be  civS 
enough,  but  the  tone  indicates  the 
feelings  and  another  is  hurt  or  of- 
fended. It  is  not  always  what  is 
said  as  much  as  the  tones  in  which 
it  is  said.  The  loud,  impatient, 
high-pitched  voice  constantly  grates 
on  the  ear  and  affects  the  nerves  of 
the  hearers.  Solomon  said,  "It  is 
better  to  dwell  in  the  comer  of  the 
house  top  than  in  a  wide  house  with 
a  brawling  woman." 

It  is  of  great  value  to  be  able  to 
give  a  rebuke  in  a  stem  voice  or  a 
commiand  in  such  tones  that  it  will 
be  obeyed.  The  voice  is  a  good  dis- 
ciplinarian. A  tongue  that  govems 
others  must  be  govemed  itself.  The 
voice  either  adds  or  detracts  from 
the  thought  expressed  as  the  speak- 
er can  use  it.  It  should  be  expres- 
sive. A  monotonous  voice  kills  in- 
terest in  any  subject,  no  matter  how 
entertainirfg. 

"Every  idle  word  that 
Subjects  of  men  shall  speak  they  shall 
Conversation,   give  an    account  thereof 

in  the  day  of  judgment; 
for  by  thy  words  thou  shah  be  jusitfied 
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and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt    be     con- 
demned."—5"*.  Matthew, 

What  we  say  is  of  gjeat  import- 
ance to  ourselves  and  to  others.  It 
is  worthy  our  best  effort  and  should 
be  the  expression  of  our  best  selves. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  soci- 
ety to  converse  well  on  some  good, 
sensible  topics.  The  subjects  for 
any  conversation  should  be  selected 
with  reference  to  the  tastes  of  the 
company.  What  is  interesting  to 
one  may  afford  no  pleasure  to  an- 
other and  it  is  rude  to  inflict  a  dis- 
agreeable topic  upon  anyone.  Tact 
is  required  to  adapt  one's  self  to 
the  tastes  and  wishes  of  others.  By 
an  effort  conversation  may  be  made 
instructive  and  delightful  or  it  may 
drift  into  scattered  remarks  of  no 
value  nor  interest,  more  often  of 
harmful  effect.  Some  do  not  trou- 
ble themselves  to  tell  instructive, 
pleasing  facts,  while  others  have  not 
thought  nor  read  sufficiently  to  talk 
well.  One  must  have  something  to 
say  and  forget  self  in  saying  it. 
There  must  be  a  stock  of  definite  in- 
formation, some  valuable  ideas  well 
thoueht  out.  They  may  be  gained 
from  books,  magazines  and  news- 
papers of  the  day.  Learn  to  discuss 
questions  of  present  public  interest, 
matters  relating  to  art  and  music,  or 
affairs  of  local  moment.  Keep  apace 
with  some  great  movements  in  the 
world.  Be  able  to  talk  intelligently 
on  home  topics.  Can  you  exchange 
some  useful  facts  in  domestic  sci- 
ence with  a  friend  ?  Can  you  relate 
an  adventure  in  an  entertaining 
manner  or  make  a  traveling  experi- 
ence interesting  to  others  ?  Can  you 
tell  a  story  well?  There  is  an  art 
in  it.  Some  who  are  not  brilliant 
nor  versatile  conversationalists  are 
entertaining  because  of  their  ability 
to  tell  a  story  well.  Everyone  likes 
a.  tale  whether  short  or  long.  Some 
always  have  a  short  story  to  illus- 
trate any  subject.    They  emphasize 


the  thought  and  are  more  lasting  in 
their  impressions.  Many  a  delight- 
ful evening  may  be  spent  in  ex- 
changing stories  or  describing 
plays.  We  may  thus  become  fa- 
miliar with  some  of  the  best  in  lit- 
erature. Other  times  original  tales 
might  be  told. 

A  studied,  stilted  conversatipn  is 
to  be  avoided.  No  one  enjoys  it 
Deep  subjects  are  not  always  appro- 
priate. To  feel* that  one  has  stud- 
ied just  to  talk  is  disagreeable. 
Spontaneity  is  charming,  that  which 
comes,  to  the  mind  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  is  most  refreshing,  but 
it  is  well  to  have  a  store  house  to 
draw  upon.  Profound  learning  is 
not  a  requisite  to  pleasant  conver- 
sation. A  girl's  charm  is  largely  her 
animation,  her  vim,  and  her  cheer- 
fulness. A  warm  heart  and  an  ac- 
tive mind  guided  by  tact  will  direct 
her  words. 

Unless  guarded,  conversation  so 
frequently  drifts  into  gossip,  fault- 
finding, and  kindred  evils.  They 
possess  an  interest  for  human  be- 
ings, and  it  is  so  easy  to  take  part 
in  their  discussion.  But  too  much 
cannot  be  said  against  the  evils  of 
gossip  and  slander.  Many  whose 
minds  do  not  soar  above  scandal 
consider  their  time  of  so  little  value 
that  they  spend  a  great  portion  of  it 
dissecting  friends  and  neighbors. 
Curiosity  is  a  strong  trait  of  human 
nature  and  usually  it  is  the  desire 
to  satisfy  it  that  leads  to  this  bane- 
ful practice.  Untold  harm  is  done  by 
the  gossip-monger,  for  most  often 
the  truth  is  not  strictly  adhered  to, 
and  even  if  nothing  but  the  truth  is 
told,  it  would  most  often  be  kinder 
to  leavQ  it  unsaid.  It  is  cruel  to  add 
to  another's  misfortune  by  constant- 
ly reminding  her  of  it  or  increase 
the  suffering  by  repeating  the  fact 
until  it  is  proclaimed  far  and  wide. 
The  tale  grows  as  it  is  spoken  by 
one  to  another.    What  was  a  harm- 
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less  comment  may  shortly  become  a 
damaging  story.     A  good  reputa- 
tion is  impaired,  if  not  completely 
torn  and  shattered,  by  idle  gossip. 
In   a  crowd   how   common   is   the 
practice  of  telling  something  in  the 
life  of  another  not  present,  some-  ' 
thing  she  has  said  or  done,  a  con- 
dition in  her  life,  or  event  that  has 
happened  to  her,  and  then  follow 
comrrients  and  opinions  from  all  the 
company  on  it.  Usually  they  are  ad- 
verse criticisms,  though  some  have 
the  courage  to  defend  a  friend  thus 
caught  and  maligned.    What  right 
have    we    to    judge*  of    another? 
''Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged!" 
What  do  we  know  of  the  actual  un- 
derlying facts  in  the  case,  or  of  the 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  condi- 
tions the  girl  has  to  contend  with? 
How  do  we  know  what  we  should 
have  done  for  we  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  elements  in  the  case? 
The  conversation  results  in  an  in- 
jured reputation  and  the  wounded 
feelings  of  a  fellow-being  who  usu- 
ally learns  something  of  the  talk. 
The  pleasure  of  the  moment  does 
not  compensate  in  any  degree  for 
the  harm  done  and  the  gossip  habit 
grows  with  each  tale  told.     It  be- 
comes a  passion  with  some  to  al- 
ways have  a  new  item  to  tell.    An- 
other common  evil  practice  in  our 
every-day  talk  is  fault-finding.     It, 
too,  soon  claims  its  victim  who  re- 
gards it  as  her  privilege  or  duty  to 
criticise  everything  she  meets,  from 
the  common  little  home  happenings 
to  large  affairs  of  which  she  knows 
nothing.  Sometimes  she  regards  this 
habit  as  a  mark  of  superiority.    "A 
fool  can  find  fault,  but  it  takes  a 
genius  to  correct  it."    She  probab- 
ly would  not  change  conditions  if 
she  could,  yet  her  whole  conversa- 
tion is  made  gloomy  by  this  spirit. 
The  one  who  can  comment  favor- 
ably on  the  bright  side  makes  her- 
self and  others  happier.     She  who 


speaks  pleasantly  to  a  passing  friend 
of  the  blue  sky  and  the  bright  sun 
overhead,  ignoring  the  mud  and 
slush  under  foot,  is  making  more 
out  of  life. 

As  a  rule  very  confidential  sub- 
jects should  not  be  discussed.  They 
should  be  sacredly  guarded  from 
the  ears  of  many  as  they  belong  to 
only  a  few.  Hesitate  to  tell  a  se- 
cret if  it  is  yours,  and  no  lady  will 
reveal  that  of  a  friend  who  has 
trusted  her. 

Be  careful  not  to  make  yourself 
the  sole  topic  of  conversation.  Your 
joys  and  sorrows,  your  affairs  and 
experiences  may  be  interesting  to 
you,  but  tiresome  to  your  friends. 
How  often  we  are  bored  by  one  who 
habitually  talks  about  her  health. 
She  is  reminded  of  some  phase  of 
it  by  everything  she  hears  and  re- 
fers to  it  again  when  entirely  for- 
eign to  the  subject.  Unless  it  is  a 
very  personal  conversation  between 
friends,  subordinate  •  self.  Avoid 
the  frequent  use  of  "I,"  "I  think," 
and  "I  told  you  so."  Do  not  set 
yourself  up  as  a  standard. 

Ridicule  of  places  or  persons  is 
seldom  an  appropriate  subject.  A 
jest  that  carries  a  sting  in  it  can 
never  give  a  pleasant  sensation  to 
the  object.  Few  like  to  have  their 
faults  or  mishaps  turned  into  ridi- 
cule belfore  others.  A  laugh  at 
their  expense  is  hard  for  some  to 
enjoy,  though  one  should  not  be 
too  sensitive  over  a  little  merriment 
on  such  occasions.  It  is  better  to 
control  the  desire  to  be  witty  or 
clever  when  the  feelings  of  others 
are  at  stake. 

With  many  girls  the  subjects  of 
dress  and  boys  occupy  far  too  much 
of  the  time.  It  is  natural  to  talk 
of  them  to  some  extent,  but  devo- 
tibn  of  thought  and  speech  to  them 
is  deplorable.  It  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  cultivates  frivolity  and  light- 
mindedness. 
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Vulgar  subjects  should  be  rigidly 
avoided.  Do  not  relate  the  immoral 
story  nor  tell  the  smutty  joke.  Even 
if  only  girls  are  present,  keep  the 
conversation  pure  and  chaste.  Upon 
one  occasion  as  an  officer  in  the 
Ltnion  forces  came  into  camp,  he 
said  that  he  had  such  a  rich  story  to 
tell,  adding,  "There  are  no  ladies 
present,  are  there?" 

"No,"  said  General  Grant,  look- 
ing the  officer  squarely  in  the  eye, 
"but  there  are  gentlemen  present." 

Even  the  choicest  of 
Appropriate  conversation  is  not 
Places  for  appropriate  to  every 
Conversation,  occasion.  Lengthy,pro- 

found  discussion  be- 
tween a  few  people  in  a  comer  is 
decidedly  out  of  place  in  a  company 
whose  entertainment  depends  upon 
all  taking  part  in  an  animated,  live- 
ly conversation.  It  is  rude  to  in- 
terfere with  the  plans  of  a  hostess 
by  talking  at  length  upon  a  pet 
hobby  or  to  devote  one's  self  to  a 
particular  friend  in  the  party,  ignor- 
ing the  presence  of  others.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  guest  to  enter  into  the 
plans  of  the  hostess,  whether  they 
include  general  conversation  or 
games.  Personal  remarks  about  the 
absent  are  especially  unfitted  to  such 
places. 

Poor  taste  is  displayed  by  talking 
of  private  affairs  to  any  one  in  pub- 
lic places.  There  is  a  chance  for 
too  many  auditors.  Have  you  not 
unavoidably  heard  many  a  conver- 
sation on  the  car  that  was  not  in- 
tended for  you?  Have  you  sat  in 
front  of  a  couple  in  a  public  gath- 
ering whose  confidential  chat  you 
overheard  ?  In  such  a  way  remarks 
about  people  reach  the  ears  of  rela- 
tives or  friends.  It  is  a  dangerous 
nractice.  One  young  man,  waiting 
in  a  drug  store  for  a  car,  overheard 
two  men  who.  did  not  know  him 
talking  of  his  sister.  At  an  enter- 
tainment  a  girl  made  an  uncompli- 


mentary remark  about  the  personal 
appearance  of  a  performer.  She 
was  greatly  embarrassed  later  ta 
find  that  the  lady  in  front  of  her 
was  the  mother  of  the  child.  Have 
we  not  had  similar  experiences? 

When  on  the  street,  in  the  car,  or 
any  public  place,  we  should  avoid 
subjects  that  excite  us,  for  our  voice 
and  manner  soon  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  others.  It  is  most  unlady- 
like to  talk  in  a  loud  voice  in  any 
gathering  just  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  attention,  hoping  to  show  " 
cleverness  by  some  wit  or  ridicule. 
Subjects  that  provoke  much  laugh- 
ter or  giggling  are  well  not  spoken 
of  in  public  places.  Talking  at 
length  on  street  comers  with  boy 
friends  is  improper.  Entertain 
them  at  home. 

A  truly  refined  person 
Refinement  in  knows  what  subjects 
Conversation,  to  talk  Upon,  and  se- 
lects proper  places  to 
speak  of  them.  She  is  careful  of 
her  language,  not  studied,  nor  af- 
fected, for  affectation  is  not  culture. 
Refinement  speaks  so  plainly  in  the 
language  employed.  The  use  of 
accurate  and  elegant  forms  of  ex- 
pression stamp  the  speaker.  The 
best  English  is  expressed  by  simple 
words  in  any  easy,  natural  arrange- 
ment. Big  words  or  stilted  forms 
of  speech  are  not  necessary  to  good 
language.  Well-chosen  words  clear- 
ly and  distinctly  pronounced  are 
pleasing.  All  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a  good  educa- 
tion, but  everv  e^irl  now-a-days  has 
some  knowledge  of  grammar  to  en- 
able her  to  speak  properly.  Care- 
lessness rather  than  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge is  responsible  for  a  girl's  say- 
ing "I  seen."  If  anxious  to  learn 
one  can  improve  her  grammar  and 
increase  her  vocabulary  by  listening 
attentively  to  people  who  speak  cor- 
rectly. Exaggeration  in  conversa- 
tion is  a  common  error.  It  often  em- 
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ploys  pcx)r  English  and  its  habitual 
use  lessens  the  force  of  the  remarks. 
Strong  expressions  are  used  to  de- 
scribe simple  things  and  when  force 
ful  terms  are  needed  what  is  left  to 
express  them?  How  foolish  to  say, 
"What  a  perfect  darling  of  a  hat !" 
or  "He's  the  sweetest  thing  you  ever 
saw,"  when  speaking  of  one  seen  by 
only  a  passing  glance..  Yet  such 
statements  are  common. 

The  frequent  use  of  slang  mars  so 
many  conversations.  Girls  are  prone 
to  it.  This  seems  an  age  of  slang. 
A  lady  uses  it  very  sparingly  if  at 
all.  It  has  been  said,  "To  habitually 
use  slang  and  know  it,  is  a  sign  of 
coarse  association,  or  poverty  of 
language,  or  of  a  gross  mind,  or  a 
bad  heart."  After  watching  with  ad- 
miration a  pretty  girl  whom  you 
judged  to  be  refined,  have  you  suf- 
fered the  disappointment  of  hearing 
her  speak  in  a  coarse  voice,  uttering 
only  a  few  slang  expressions? 

Language  is  the  medium  of 
thought.  When  vulgar,  it  indicates 
an  impure  mind.  The  speech  of  the 
well-bred  is  free  from  low  expres- 
sion or  obscene  language.  Profan- 
ity is  not  common  among  girls,  still 
it  sometimes  occurs.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  to  the  rules 
of  good  society. 

In  conversation  none  but  the  ill- 
bred  boast  of  family  connections, 
wealth,  or  superior  intelligence.  It 
is  for  others  to  praise  your  gifts  and 
accomplishments.  True  worth  will 
not  go  unnoticed.  To  give  praise 
when  merited  is  gracious,  but  one 
should  not  be  gruilty  of  flattery  or 
insincerity  in  conversation  just  to 
please  the  company.  Promises  are 
often  made  in  a  moment  just  to 
satisfy  another  when  there  is  no  in- 
tention of  keeping  them. 

To  talk  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  off  is  extremely  bad  man- 
nered. So  it  is  to  carry  on  a  con- 
versation in  a  condescending  way. 


This  is  sometimes  the  fault  of  a 
girl  naturally  gifted  as  a  leader  or 
of  one  whose  education  is  better 
than  that  of  the  remainder  of  the 
company.  It  is  exceedingly  unbe- 
coming for  girls  to  whisper  in  com- 
pany, since  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  some  one  present  is 
the  subject  of  their  comments.  Ev- 
eryone has  reason  to  be  offended. 

Discussion  and  argument  merely 
for  its  sake  should  not  be  indulged 
in.  Subjects  where  there  is  no  pos- 
sible hope  for  agreement  should  be 
avoided  or  dropped  if  once  brought 
i;p.  Compliance  with  and  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  others  is  the  finest 
breeding.  When  your  conscience 
will  not  allow  you  to  agree  with  the 
proposition  express  your  opinion 
modestly,  but  do  not  press  it  too 
warmly..  Tactfully  change  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  home  there  is  a 
Conversation  good  opportunity  for 
in  .the  Home,  the  display  of  refine- 
ment and  self-control 
in  conversation.  Nowhere  should 
greater  care  be  taken  of  what  is  said 
than  among  those  most  dearly  loved' 
yet  how  apt  we  are  to  take  the  lib- 
erty of  speaking  crossly,  answering 
impatiently,  finding  fault,  nagging 
and  wrangling,  making  little  effort 
to  show  the  courtesies  of  manner 
and  speech  used  in  company.  The 
conversation  should  be  made  pleas- 
ing and  instructive.  The  funny 
story  or  the  interesting  experience 
ought  not  to  be  reserved  for  guests 
alone.  The  animated  conversation- 
alist often  maintains  gloomy  silence 
at  home.  At  meal  times  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  whole  family,  the  talk 
should  be  genial  and  entertaining. 
That  is  not  the  time  for  reproof, 
criticism,  nor  contradiction.  Those 
members  who  have  been  out  among 
others  during  the  day  can  relate  an 
incident  of  the  time,  tell  some  story 
they  have  heard,  or  give  some  ideas 
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they  have  gained.  It  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  been  at 
home  all  day.  The  tired  mother  de- 
rives a  great  pleasure  from  the  little 
experiences  of  her  children,  which 
they  should  take  some  thought  to 
tell  her. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Ifow  is  conversation  valuable  as 
an  accomplishment? 

2.  Why  are  we  judged  largely  by 
our  words?  When  is  it  to  our  ad- 
vantage?   When  to  our  disadvantage? 

3.  What  may  be  gained  from  con- 
versation? 

4.  In  what  way  does  talking  help 
thought? 


5.  Who  is  a  good  listener? 

6.  What  docs  one  gain  by  atten- 
tive listening? 

7.  What  is  a  good  voice  in  conver- 
sation? 

8.  What  uses  of  the  voice  are  to  be 
avoided? 

9.  How  may  voice  aid  a  speaker? 

10.  What  should  be  a  guide  to  sub- 
jects of  conversation? 

11.  What  are  proper  subjects? 

12.  What  are  improper  subjects? 

13.  What   are   the   evils   of  gossip 
and  fault-finding? 

14.  Give  your  ideas  of  appropriate 
places  for  conversation. 

15.  How  does  conversation  indicate 
refinement  of  the  speaker? 

16.  What  does  a  true  lady  avoid? 

17.  How  may  conversation  in  the 
home  be  improved? 


LITERART  STUDIES. 

(For  February  9.) 
LANCELOT  AND  ELAINE — ^TENNYSON. 


Lancelot  and  Elaine  is  a  continu- 
ation of  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the 

The  theme  is  entirely  different 
from  Gareth  and  Lynette;  it  is  full 
of  pathos  and  beauty,  indeed  it  is 
the  story  of  a  woman's  devotion, 
even  to  death,  though,  as  is  often 
seen  in  real  life,  the  object  was  un- 
worthy. 

All  that  was  given  as  an  outline 
for  the  preceding  lesson  applies 
equally  as  well  to  this,  so  if  it  is 
found  there  was  not  sufficient  time 
to  devote  to  a  little  talk  on  Tenny- 
son, to  poetry  in  general,  and  to  the 
Idylls  specially,  a  review  or  contin- 
uation of  these  subjects  could  be 
given. 

Some  of  the  principal  attractions 
of  poetry  are  the  figures  of  speech, 
comparisons,  poetical  expressions, 
etc.,  all  expressing  the  beautiful 
thoughts  and  exquisite  art  of  the 
true  poet. 


The  Bible  is  full  of  poetry;  its 
numerous  figures  of  speech  and  po- 
etical expressions  prove  to  us  that 
prophets  are  poets,  and  poets  are 
prophets.  "Poetry  is  itself  a  thing 
of  God;  He  made  His  prophets 
poets,  and  the  more  we  feel  of  po- 
etry do  we  become  like  God  in  love 
and  power — under  makers." 


1.  Give  a  character  sketch  of  the 
principal  characters  in  Lancelot  and 
FJaine,  and  read  selections  descriptive 
of  their  characters:  King  Arthur, 
Queen  Guinevere  (Consult  poem 
Guinevere)^  Sir  Lancelot,  Elaine. 

2.  Give  the  story  of  the  diamond. 

3.  Give  as  many  short  selections  as 
you  can  illustrating  the  use  of  figures 
of  speech,  or  contparisons,  beautiful 
poetic  expressions,  etc.  Give  one, 
two,  or  three  selections  illustrating 
what  you  consider  expresses  the 
greatest  degree  of  pathos.  Give  some 
poetical  expressions  from  the  Bible. 
Who  was  the  greatest  Bible  poet? 
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